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ERRATA. 

Please to correct your book or you may be misled as to Vernacular terms. 

Paee vii, line 14 from top,/>r ** Bishahr, ” read 44 Basahir.” \ 

,, p. 3 ), for “coarse blankets called hard and mats for the floor called 6*an*' read 

*' coarse blankets and mats for the floor called “ bluird.” 

“ 70, for “ Kdlabngh,” read “ from Kdlabagh.” 

iiiic 15* and throughout the page, /or “gori,” read “ ghori.” 

No. 19 7, /or “in shamyana, read “ a shaniydna.” 
i 28, and passim, for “ lohi,” read “ lot/* 

28, line 14 from the bottom, for “ Bishair,” read “ Basahir/’ 

29, the heading “ galim,” should be read galim. 

90, No. 279 .for 44 a thick rag,” read “ a thick ring.” 

34, line 8 from the top ,for “Tin Rampuri,” read “ IT'n Rampuri/’ 

47, No. 392, for ‘urmuk,’ read 4 urinak,’ and/or “camels hair,” wad 44 sheep’s wool 
roughly embroidered.” 

(11, lines 8 and 11 from the bottom') r „ «. M . .^ii „ 

62, line 6 from the top j for troJdlcs ' Tead hodlUcs ‘ 

71, ,, 538, fur 4 sash,' read ‘leash/ 

72, „ 545, for “ bamchi,” read “ pencil!.” 

73, ( Prize list )./>r 4 twilled silk/ read “ twisted silk/’ 

74, line 4 from bottom, />r 44 course,” read “ coarse.” 

98, line 7 from bottom, for 44 one,” 44 some.” 

99 No. 002, for ch ahbad&r, read “ jhabbaddr.” 

Ill, line 13 from bottom, for 4 strap or tape/ read 44 strip of paper/’ 

117, No. <)(»8, for 44 kufslii,” read “ kafshi.” 

118, line 8 from bottom, for “stationery,” read “ stationary/* 

130, line 8 from top, for “ integrument, ” read 44 integument.” 

130, last line but one, for “ tasse,” read “tassel.” 

I las: line, for “ brought, ” read 44 wrought. ” 

i.>9, line 12 from bottom, for “karalit, aflat iron, Ac.,” read “kardlrf an open cauldron 
see p. 143.” ? 

142, last line, for 44 bindli,” read “ jagj again” 

145, No. 735, for “ mottled brass, ” read “mottled brown.” 

1(52, line 8 from top, for “ tmhllos, ” read “hcddles.” 

104, line 0 from bottom,/;/* “chan,” read “dim.” 

180, line 10 from top, for “ broad thin rings, ” read “ broad plain rings/’ 

181, No. 29, for “ durichali,” read “bunda” or “ bundcla,” (being most worn by 
Bundelas or people of Bundelkand ). 

181, No. 32, for “ pipal-watta, ” read “ pipal-watra.” 

181, „ 34, ( last line from bottom ), for “ flg. 18,” read “ fig. 17.” 

182, „ 43, for “ eartilidge,” read “cartilage,” and at No. 5 2, for 44 fig. 1/’ read 44 fig. 12.” 

187, lino 9 from bottom, for “military metal,” read “military medal.” 

188, last line, for “engraves,” read “polishes.” 

194, line 11 from top r Jor “nath” read “nath.” 

197, last foot note, for “ kair,” read “ kdn.” 

199, line 9 from bottom, /pr “set out from, ” read “set out for.” 

215, line 12 from top, for “ should,” read “"show.” 

222, line 8 from toy, for “is,” read “are.” 

237, No. 839, for “ course blown,” read “ coarse blown.” 

244, line 2 from top, for “Ids,” read “Ido,” 

276, line 2 from bottom, for “parkar,” read “parkar.” 

Si&SlJZSS -w*- 

300, line lfi from bottom, for “nimgaz” read “mmgaz.” 

3o4., ( 2nd heading ), for “ Jild saz,” read “ Jild sdz.” 

i 3rd „ ), Bhdrpuuja, the second time should be without the accent (Bkarpunja). 

: J.t\ line 13 from top, for 44 curves,” read “eaves.” J ’ 

w,.i, foot note, for “ p. VIII,” read “ Vol. VIII.” 

333, line 10 from bottom, for “ for either,” read “ from either.” 



IIST OF PUTES AND SKETCH DIAGRAMS. 


Those marked i rith an asterisk (*) are replaced in the 9 presentation copies * bp the original 

photographs . 



r>5 Shawl loom. 

41 Kashmir shawl, with white centre. 

4 . 1 A square shawl, Amritsar wove. 

0 $ A shawl designed by Mr. It. Citapman* 

55 A group of embroidered velvets, <fcc. 

G9 Group of Balufwalpur silks. 

DC Specimen of “ Knrchob ** embroidery in gold on velvet. 

08 Black net shawl embroidered, (Delhi). 

DO Shawl embroidered with gold, (do). 

Ill Thibetan prayer-wheel and sceptre. 

124 Group of earthenware. 

332 Do. of embroidered saddlery. 

KM Straw shoes and sandals. 

336 Shoes worn in the Panjab and provinces adjacent. 

337 Group of brass work. 

158 Diagram of apparatus used in goldwire-d rawing and tinsel- 
making. 

307 Group of Jva slim fr silver ware. 

175 Ornaments worn by hill tribes. 

178 Do. do. in the Derajat. 

381 Figures of ornaments worn in the Panjab. 

„ Do. do. do. do. 

,, Do. do. do. do. 

., ( “ Fonthn, ” “ Khnndi ” nnd ear-stud). 

„ Jewelled ornaments for the exhibition of 1864.. 

2(>3 Carved and inlaid table by Mb. J. Gordon. 

204 Chiffonier and carved chair. 

210 {Simla furniture, &e. 

212 Group of lacquered ware and Knshmfr fable. 

216 Do. of ivory carving and inlaid work. 

: 218 Do. of papier maebe ware, 

j 224 Diagram showing section of a pottery kiln. 

I 235 Group of glass and ceramic-ware. 

247 Diagram showing the eon struct ion of native earls, Ac. 

7 Group of models of boats. 

0 3 Plate to illustrate details of boats. 

200 Astrolabe. 

207 Facsimile of a native drawing showing the practice of Hhino* 
plastic art in Kangra. 

272 Group of musical instruments. 

3 Plate showing form of musical instruments. 

270 J Do. do. do. do. 

280 Diagram showing construction of native lock*. 

287 Group of aims. 

290 Diagram of rifle-boring apparatus. 

293 Groups of inlaid armour. 

297 Diagram showing the parts of a loom. 

304 Do. of rope-twister’s apparatus. 

314 Do. of ploughs. 

31G Do. garden and field tools. 

328 Carved ceiling in the province of Pangi. 



SECTION B. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Ik the first volume of this work, the products described were 
only those which are utilized in the state in which nature produces them, 
or which, though subjected to various processes of manipulation, altera- 
tion or refinement, are still considered as raw material, — being destined 
for further treatment, either to be dressed as food, woven up to form 
clothing, or wrought, adapted and blended together to form other 
objects of use or ornament. 

Accordingly, in the first volume we passed in review the metallic ores 
and crude metals, the stones, the earths, the grains, the timbers and the 
fibres, which are either found in the Panjab and its adjacent countries, 
or else are imported to meet the wants of its population. In this the 
second volume we have to observe the results of these crude substances, 
and to see bow they are turned to account and used for manufac- 
turing the various articles which are demanded by the habits and 
customs of the several classes of people inhabiting the provinces. 

The interest which attaches to the study of the manufactures of a 
country is widely different in kind from that which attaches to the 
contemplation of its natural products. In the latter we see only tho 
results of physical conditions of soij and climate, more or less modified 
by cultivation, and by the amount of skill (itself indicative of civiliza- 
tion) with which the valued plants of other countries have been 
introduced and naturalized ; and our throughts aro carried away 
to the study of their botany and chemistry in an economic point 
of view, while the ultimate practical result attained is the de- 
velopment of produce that is valuable commercially or excellent 
for local consumption. But when, among the manufactures, we 
see the hand of man brought to bear on the raw material, and can notice 
how far he has rendered it subservient to his purposes, we are at once 
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in possession of a standard by which to mark the degree of skill 
which the people possess ; while by observing the classes of articles 
made, and how far the wants of civilized life are supplied by them, we are 
enabled to fix the degree of civilization to which they have advanced ; 
lastly, the form of the objects made, the colour and the pattern 
worked out, give us insight into the aesthetic peculiarities of the 
manufacturers, — their perception of beauty, their appreciation of colour, 
— their inventive faculty and other similar powers, which may help us, 
even though it be only partially and to a limited extent, to fix the 
place which the producers should hold in the ranks of the intellectual 
creation. 

Separated from the manufactures only for the convenience of 
classification, is the division which embraces machinery, tools and imple- 
ments — the aids which man has invented, and gradually improved 
on and elaborated, with a view to reduce his labour, to save time, and, 
in not a few instances, to do for him what his own hands are unable to 
accomplish. 

In this department still more may bo learnt and inferred as to 
the shite of progress in which the people arc*, and also the inventive and 
reasoning faculties they are capable of exercising. 

Lastly, ami appropriately concluding the collection, as summing tip 
what wc can learn of the mind from the works of the hand, comes the 
department of fine arts. 1 cannot hero dwell on the indications afforded 
by this department ; indeed it would be unnecessary, for though T have 
not yot applied these principles of examination to the collection which 
has to be described, yet, with regard to fine arts, every one must feel 
before approaching this section, that these indications are of a mind and 
& power which has scarcely yet taken the first steps in progress and culti- 
vation. Among a highly civilized people, as the eve wanders over their art 
productions, we rend the workings, not only of the general but of the in- 
dividual mind ; we trace in one, the grand aspiring mind that has grasped 
and rendered in its work the noblest ideal of form ; in another we see the 
loving spirit dwelling in ecstasy on the calm beauties of nature, — the 
gleaming lights, the soft shades, the clear blue skies and the sunny foliage 
of the homestead and the winding lane ; in another we feel the sanctity of 
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hallowed conception and of the spirit heavenward tending in its flight ; in 
another the sympathies of human suffering and the touch of tenderness 
that never fails to awake its response in the gazer’s heart ; — in all, the aim 
at what is capable of calling forth the best feelings of human nature, bo 
it the deeper affections and emotions of tho heart, or the happy spirit 
and the harmless mirth of its lighter hours ; but in a country liko this, 
we must not expect to find anything that appeals to mind or to deep 
feeling ; delicacy of finish, beauty of colour, wonderful imitation, all 
are to be met with, and these said, wo have concluded tho enumera- 
tion of what the art of the period can furnish. 

How far education, the diffusion of European knowledge, and 
above all the spread of a purer faith, will expand, improve, and exalt, 
it is for coming yeai’s to show, and will be for the exhibitions of future 
time to display to public notice. 

But we must pass on to the consideration of the classes before us,, 
and the application to their study, of such principles as have been 
above indicated. 

T shall deal at present only with the 1st section — that containing 
manufactured articles, reserving any comment that may be offered 
to illustrate the others for the appropriate places which they occupy. 

The manufactures present themselves under the following classes ■ 

CLASS V. 

Cotton Manufactures. 

These consist of native cloths worked with native thread, both 
coloured and plain. The coloured cloths are generally either striped and 
check goods, with or without borders, such as “ lunyhis ” and “ suste,”' 
or fabrics woven in a pecular diagonal method and called “ Iches . ” 
Coarse cloths dyed red, called “ salu,” and “ khartvd,” and the same 
dyed with indigo called “ nttdh ,” are much in use. Of course other 
coloured eloths are used in all shades and varieties, but are not dis- 
tinguished as kinds of cloth, as “ ntla ” and “ khdnvd ” are. 

Of white cloths : there are, 1st, damask cloth, principally made at 
Jalandhar, HushyarpiSr, Patyala, and also at Liidhiana. This fab- 
ric is about the best of all the thicker cotton fabrics, and shows the 
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greatest advance in workmanship ; it is generally patterned with 
diamond-shapes, fancifully called “ bulbul chashm ” (or nightingale’s 
eyes). Fabrics of this kind are often woven with a red or blue 
border, for “ chuddars,” the sheet or wrapper used as an over-dress. 

“ Chuutdhis ” and " dotdhis ” are also white cloths, patterned with 
diamonds or a “ herring-bone ” in the fabric ; sometimes red and black or 
black and white thread are intermingled in the pattern. 

Thick white cloth is “ ilosuti ,” which means literally a fabric with 
two threads or two fibres in each thread ; there are varieties “ cliausi” 
“jwoMwrf” &c. according to the number of fibres in each thread, which of 
course causes a variety in the thickness and compact texture of the cloth. 

Coarser than “ dosuli ” is the one thread fabric or “ eksdti” this is 
a cheap cloth, much used for dusters, &c., and worn by the poorer 
classes, “ Uazzl ” is a thinner and also common class of fabric, but if 
well ruado, like some of the specimens from the jails, it is a very service- 
able article. 

Next are several varieties of thin cloths, varying in fineness, down to 
the softest “ mahnal " or muslin. Stiff muslin like European “ book 
muslin ” is unknown. 

The varieties of printed calico goods, gay floor cloths or covers, 
«< lihdf” and “ toshuks ” or quilts, are merely varieties of the above cloths 
coloured by a process already described in the dye department of 
section A. (vol. 1.) 

The next and a very useful class of cotton fabric is the “ dari ” 
(durroe) or cotton carpet. This is a thick floor cloth, the web being of 
stout cotton threads and the woof consisting of similar threads of thick- 
ness varying according to the quality of the fabric, and dyed of various 
colours, Almost any pattern can be produced with care, if only the forms 
be composed of right lines ; but the commonest patterns are series of 
Stripes, which is well arranged as to colour, have a very pleasing effect, 
especially in a large room, Thero are several varieties of dnrree, — the 
large ones are called “ shutranji” The manufacture will be more 
particularly described hereafter. 

Cotton rugs are made with a pile like Turkey carpets in some 
places, especially Multtto, 
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Another cotton manufacture is broad tape, or “nemir,” made exactly 
on the same principle as the durree, only varying in width from 1 inch 
to 2-J ; it is also applied to the manufacture of horse, girths. 

Cotton rope, coloured and plain, horse nets, fringe for a horse’s 
head to keep off flies, and narrow tape called “fita” are also among the 
manufactures of this class. All the above arc made with native thread. 

The next class is of articles made with European thread, and con- 
sists of finer white fabrics, such as the richer classes wear. The great 
bulk of the white cloth used for turbans and for dresses, is Glasgow 
or Manchester cambric, and fine linen occasionally is to be met with. 

There is no difference in form of the articles made with English 
thread, and the loom is the same, — only the cloth is finer. 

Lastly, there are the jail manufactures of table cloths (damask), 
table napkins and towels of all sorts, fine and rough (Turkish towels), 
which are made principally by the convicts, with the native looom, and 
native or English thread, according as the fabric is to be of finer or 
coarser sort. 

I cannot here enter into a description of the looms employed for 
weaving ; this belongs to the section devoted to machinery and imple- 
ments ; — I may mention here however that the loom is of one universal 
construction and entirely of hand power. 

Much improvement has been effected in jails as to the fabric pro- 
duced, by greater attention to the preparation and evenness of the 
threads, by the more regular working of the shuttle and the compacting 
together of the threads of the woof, and the skilful joining of the 
ends of the threads ; — but nothing has been done to improve the loom 
itself. It is not often that the excellent weaving thus learnt in the jail 
is turned to account on the release of the prisoner, though to this there 
are some exceptions, one of which is noticed by Mr. Cowan in his 
report on Kachi in the old Leia district, where the manufacture of the 
. blanket had flourished, consequent on the exertions of a man who had 
learnt in jail. As a rule, however, the natives are so attached to the 
custom of their family, that if a man should happen to be in a butcher’s 
family, he will not leave the occupation. I once asked a man of this 
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claHH who had attained great excellence in weaving while in jail, what 
he would do when he was released, and reminded him that he might be 
the host weaver in his village ; but he remarked that his caste or business 
was “ kami ” (butcher’s) and he should return to that occupation. I 
believe this is very much the case with other trades, even with those 
who learn to perfection in the Lahore Central Jail the somewhat high 
art of manufacturing Turkey carpets. 

To turn, therefore, to account the manufacturing skill that 
can be acquired in the best of our jails, such as Lahore and Gujrat, 
the officers in charge should endeavour to apportion to the various 
works, men of such castes (or rather hereditary occupations, for this 
kind of distinction is hardly a religious caste so much as customary 
prejudice ) as will be likely to carry away with them and put into prac- 
tice, on their release, the knowledge they have acquired. 

CLASS VI. 

The next fabrics of textile manufacture are those made of wool. 

In this province woollen manufactures are either of (L) “ pashmtna,” 
Thibet goat hair, (the process of preparing and collecting which has already 
been described under Class 11 in Section A; , and of Kirmanf wool and 
ltampur wool ; or (2) country sheep’s wool ; or (3) goat and camel hair. 

Of “ pashintna ” there is plain “ pushmina pattii ,” i. e., woven 
cloth, which has been felted ; it is made of various degrees of fineness, 
and in colout generally black, white, grey, and shades of brown or drab. 
Paslmdna is also woven into a fine class of coloured, black or white 
fabrics, which are afterwards richly embroidered round the edge with 
silk of the same colour ; this class of manufacture is more recent, and 
articles of European clothing and shawls are the principal manufactures. 

The noxt class of pashmma goods are the “ alwdn” and “ sdda w 
shawls, being fine pashndna fabrics coloured and woven into a long 
oblong shawl without pattern or embroidery ; they are much esteemed for 
softness and texture. 

Lastly, come that wonderful class of manufactures which are known 
as Kashmir shawls. They are of two kinds, loom wove, where the 
whole pattern is wrought in the loom, with an endless series, 
©f threads of all colours, — the other “ amlikdr” where a foundation 
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is made of a plain fabric, or a fabric in portions of different colours, 
the surface of which is then minutely worked over by hand with a 
pattern embroidered in fine pashm thread or sometimes silk. For this 
class of work only the finest pashmfna is used, the threads are fine 
twined and do not “ felt.” 

In other pashmfna goods there are qualities of softness and fineness 
dependent on the wool used, for the same animals yield a fleece which 
has to be separated into qualities — of the inner wool or pashm, which 
is the finest, and then the second and third and the outer hair, which is 
coarse. The fine wool of the sheep of Kirmtin is largely imported, and 
second class pashmfna goods are made of it, but Kirmdnf wool is also 
largely used to adulterate real pashmina, being mixed with it. The 
subject will be noticed when we come to the class of shawls. At Ram- 
pur, the chief town of Bishahr, the wool is of such exquisite softness, 
almost like Kirmdnf, that it is largely imported and made up at Ludhiana 
and other phlces into plain shawls or wrappers of great softness and 
durability called “ Hamper chuddars.” 

2. Country wool . — This is the wool of the “dthnba," or flat tailed 
sheep of the Salt Range and of Peshawar, and black and white wool of 
the common sheep. From these the “ kambal ” or blanket is made. 
The best come from Rohtak, Sirsa, (lugaira and Leia, and good blankets 
are also made in the hills ; — very good blankets are made in the Lahore 
district, but the thread employed is twisted too hard, and this deprives it 
of the property of felting, and produces a more open texture and a harsher 
feel.* In many places they are also finished without subjecting thorn to 
any process of rubbing and working in with any softening agent such as 
European fabrics are treated with." In some places they are softened 
by men’s feet repeatedly treading them, after saturation with the liquor 
of the soap nut (“ vita ”). 

Beyond blankets made in the plains and a coarse flannel or pattii in 
the hills, very few other woollen fabrics are seen. The climate of the plains 

* The property of felting which wool possesses is dependent on the structure of the wool fibres. 
Under the microscope they aro found to consist of a series of rings or joints fitting one into the other, like 
the joints of the well known xnarestail plant (Equisetum) ; the edges of the jointed rings are serrated, and 
when a number of fibres are rubbed or pressed together, the serratnros become entangled and felt together. 
Excessive twisting of woollen threads or passing the fibres over a heated iron comb, —as is done in Europe 
for worsted— destroys the felting property. 
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does not demand the use of wool for warmth during several months, 
and when the winter does set in, either pashndna or European flannel 
is used, or more commonly the ordinary cotton cloth made double and 
padded with cotton wool. In some of the jails attempts have been made 
to make plaids and coarse cloth. The Kashmiris also make woollen 
cloth something like our tweeds. 

One other class of fabric remains to be noticed, viz., pile or Turkey 
carpets. A number of these are made of great excellence at Multan, 
while others are imported, chiefly of small size, from Bukhara, Yar- 
kand, and Kashmir — for which latter carpets pashmina is employed. 
The Lahore Central Jail produces very fine samples, manufactured by the 
convicts whose term of imprisonment is sufficiently long to admit of 
their learning to perfection the art, which i-equires much more skill 
than the ordinary mechanical operations of the loom. 

3. Goat hair &c. This is principally used for making coarse bags 
in which grain and other burdens arc carried on the backs' of cattle and 
camels. Coarse blankets called “ bom ” and mats for the floor called 
“ asan ” are also made of goat’s hair. I n some places ropes are also 
made of hair but are not strong. 

Thore is in Peshdwar a fine kind of goat hair worked into a 
pattii or cloth. 

Camel hair. The soft inner wool is woven into chogahs, (long over- 
coats,) and some kinds of cloth. But these are mostly made in the 
Kabul, Bukhara and Kohkun states. 

CLASS VI L Silks. 

This class embraces a very important article of manufacture, which 
has been for ages carried on in the Panjab, though, it is said that at 
present the silks made at Multdu and Lahore are of less value and 
excellence than they formerly were. 

In the exhibition of 1864, however, an Amritsar firm, Messrs. 
Devi Sahai and Chumba Mull, by reviving expressly the manufacture, 
and making up silks of the fine old qualities, demonstrated that the 
art is not lost, but that there is no longer that demand for the better made 
and more expensive class of fabric which there was in the days of 
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Dative rule, when the court patronized the manufacture and required 
the richest products of the loom for its Avear. 

At present the best silks are made at Multdn, Lahore and Bahawalptir. 
The former are principally plain, striped, or shot silks. Silk pieces 
made plain or unicolourous are called “ daryai if they have a metallic 
texture or “ shot,” produced by the silk of Avarp and A\ r oof being difl’er- 
ent colours — the silk is called “ daryai dhdpchdn .” 

Neat check silks are also made ; these find the readiest sale among 
European ladies ; and as they will wash and Avear Avell they arc really 
valuable and useful articles ; they are called “ daryai chdtrkhdimh.” 

When the silk pieces have a plain ground colour, but variegated 
by stripes of a second colour in the direction of the length, tbo fabric 
is called “ rjulbadan Largo silk scarves, generally square, Avith a rich 
gold border, arc called “ Sdfd." Tnrlmns and Avaistbelts are also mado 
of long pieces of silk Avith silver gold thread borders and fringes. 

The Bahiiwalpur silks are remarkable for their design ; they ofton 
have patterns in two or three colours or variegated by the introduction of 
gold or silver thread, and sometimes arc unicolourous, the pattern being 
of the nature of a damask produced by the arrangement of the threads. 

These fabrics also are often varied by the intermixture of satin 
or glossy portions Avith the plain silk. Regular satin is called “ atlas,” 
and is not produced at Lahore or Multan, or even Balidwalpur. That 
Avhich is sold in shops is imported from Europe, or more rarely from 
Bukhdra, Yarkand and China. Russian satin also is sometimes met with. 
A kind of striped satin is brought from Hindustan and Bombay, and is 
called “ mashrit.” 

There is another curious fabric produced in the Balidwalpdr territory ; 
this is generally made striped as a gtilbadan, and is a very close woven silk, 
or a mixture of silk and cotton artifically glazed. In fact, these fabrics 
look exactly like a piece of common glazed furniture chintz, and to our 
European ideas it seems a great waste of silk to make such fabrics out of it. 

Notwithstanding the local manufactures, silk “ dopattas, ” or 
scarves worked Avith gold, are largely imported from Benares, which 
latter place supplies the silk “ dhotis ,” ( large silk sheets, worn by Hindiis 
in lieu of the “ paijdma,” or loose troAvsers of the Musulmans ) and 
spotted handkerchiefs called “ bundi.” 
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Silk fabrics, very thin, almost like muslin, and inwoven with gold 
thread, are also used in various parts of’ the Panjab, both as “ dopattas ” 
or scarves, and as “ taandih” which when twisted up into narrow rolls, 
like a rope, are worn coiled round the head for a turban. 

KomJhab ( “ kinoob ” ) a rich silk fabric worked all over with 
patterns in gold thread ( something like the cloth of gold of ancient 
days in Europe ), is not made in the Panjab except perhaps at a few 
places, as Nabha, and a little at Amritsar ; it is principally imported 
from .Benares, or from Ahmadabad ( Bombay ). 

Occasionally the silk “ Ihrs" and “ sdrt” or thick silk scarves of 
the Dakhan ami Central India, find their way up to the Panjab from 
Jbiinsi, Gwalior, and cia Delhi. 

Velvet, called “ vut/dima/," is not made, as far as I know, in any part 
of India, ami certainly not. in tlm Punjab. It is in demand for native 
saddles and saddle cloths, which am made of velvet richly embroidered 
with gold. 1 1. is also used for “ iuunnudu," the small carpet on which kings 
and great dignitaries sit, ami lor cushions, and for the covering of sword 
scabbards. If used to he imported from Russia rid Bukhdra, and was of a 
thin quality ; but the superior velvets of Franco and England have driven 
out the trade, and the imports am from Calcutta and Bombay. Russian 
velvet, is still to be seen on the scabbards of 1 ran or Persian and Bukhara 
swords. Cotton velvet is imported also, none is made in the Panjab. 

The fancy articles in silk, that is, articles made without the aid of 
the loom, are more numerous than those of the cotton or avooI classes. 
]<’irst there are the “ hirhuud,'’ or netted sashes: these arc universally 
employed as a string or girdle by which the pafjamas are fastened round the 
waist, they are made of silk netted, either plain or coloured, and the long 
ends of silk are knotted off and end in tassels, which are sometimes 
ornamented with gold thread and beads &c. The making of these articles is 
a trade by itself called “ put hoi i ” or “ ildkabandi." Various head ornaments 
are made of silk ; among them the female “ purdnda,” which consists of 
long skeins of crimson silk, which are not plaited or twisted but left 
loose, only secured at each end by being bound up and the lower end 
being formed into a long tag ending with a tassel, generally highly 
ornamented vvitli gold thread tinsel &c. This long tail of silk is 
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plaited by the women into their liair and hangs down their back, the 
tassels of the “ pardnda ” giving a finish to the plait. 

Horse trappings of all kinds, fringes for the nose, the long tassels 
that ornament the trappings of the saddle, and leading ropes, called 
“ baydaur are also made of silk. 

Another kind of fancy manufacture is curious, and confined chiefly 
to one or two men resident of the Gujranwulla district, who also visit 
Lahore : — it consists in working pieces of coloured chenille (or piping of 
long piled velvet ) side by side on to any cloth, in such a way as to 
form patterns or designs in leaves and flowers ; the cloth so worked 
in is made up into cushions &t\, — or else the chenille is neatly glued 
on to the surface of a glove box or trinket case, ; these present a very 
pleasing appearance when well made. 

CLASS VI 1 r. 

Fumors Manukacturks. 

This class gradually takes us out of the division of “ Textile 
Manufactures.” Its first division is intended for fabrics not included 
in the previous three classes. 

The necessity lor such a division is almost exclusively of Euro- 
pean creation ; it will contain the canvas woven of the flax grown at 
feealkot, and also some linen fabrics of European, manufacture but from 
Indian fibre. 

One indigenous fabric of this class is the coarse sacking or “ tat” 
answering to the “ yunny ” of Lengal : it is used for [jacking, or for a 
floor cloth, or for making sacks and bags for grain, &e., &e. 

Ihe second division of this class contains ropes of all kinds. 
I he commonest forms of these are the ropes of “ ban m&nj” or the 
sheaths of the flower stalks of the & 'accharum munja already described ; 
ropes of hemp, and of “ san* aud also of the “ sanlcohra ” or 
Ilozelle plant are commonly used. The coarser kinds of grass rope 
used as make-shifts by the villagers for agricultural purposes, are 
hardly to be classed as manufactures, and are exhibited with the fibrous 
products of Section A, 
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The next division contains native paper, either plain or colored ; 
it differs not in kind, like European note paper, foolscap, tissue 
paper, printing paper, but only in quality and excellence of 

manufacture and in the size of the sheets. 

The paper of Kashmir is however different in kind, and is 
superior yet to anything produced in this province. 

Sealkot is or was the famous place for paper, — hut the jails 
now all produce paper, and that ( m some of them ) of excellent 
quality. In the jails also was originated the paper made of “ nuuldr ” 
fibre, of daphne and demnodium hark, of plantain fibre, of flax tow, 
and of “ dhdk ” hark and other materials. Old tut chopped into pieces 
is the ordinary paper material, not old rags. 

The last division in this class comprises a series of mats, of 
baskots, and of chicks or light screens for dooi-s, which keep flies and birds 
out without excluding the light and air. Punkahs and hand fans and mats 
manufactured from the tough fibrous pieces of the palm leaves, and also 
of the “ jiatha," or Chmnarops Hitch iana, are very common, and are 
imported largely from Peshawar. There are also baskets and screens 
of the culm of the “ si rid ” or Saccharuui mi'tuja, ornamented with 
patterns, &c., of woollen thread. 

CLASS IX. 

Tn this class more perhaps than in any other is the special skill 
of the native artizans displayed. It includes embroidery of all kinds, 
the rich gold embroideries of saddles, ‘ masnmh,' and ‘ chogahs,’ the 
beautiful silk needlework in paslnuina, cotton, and net, — and lastly 
the wonderful Kashmir “ amlikar ” or needle-worked goods, consisting 
of shawls, caps, coats, and eliogas, whose substance is pashnnna, but 
the pattern is worked by hand stitching to a degree of fineness that is 
perfectly marvellous. 

In these works, the great patience and extreme delicacy of 
finger of the workman is exhibited to the utmost. Many of the 
embroidered specimens must have required the patient minute labour of 
consecutive months, — and the beautiful arrangement of colour, and 
great variety and elegance of design in pattern are very striking. 
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The perception of colour appears purely intuitive ; they have an 
empiric knowledge of what the complementary colours are, and know 
that setting one beside its complementary throws out both to the greatest 
effect, — or gives them “ zeb ” — as the native phrase is. It is however 
needless to observe that they have no knowledge of the principles of 
colouring, and hence it not seldom happens that their colour degenerates 
into glare, and their contrasts into gaudiness. Much might be done by 
educated supervision, in leading and restraining this natural impulse, 
so valuable in itself as a foundation in design art. 

The elegance in pattern of these embroideries as also in the 
woven shawls, is scarcely less remarkable than the selection and 
arrangement of colour ; and this is a very noteworthy circumstance, 
because it shows that the power of design in tracing patterns, whether 
it be on a shawl, or on an enamelled cup, or on a gold inlaid shield, 
is a different power from designing in solid. In the late exhibition 
for instance, on all sides we could see beautiful patterns there were en- 
amelled wares from Multan, chased silver from Kashmir, glazed tiles from 
MulUii again, embroideries from Delhi, Lahore, Amritsar, Kashmir and 
Ludiana, elaborate borders and illuminated titles to manuscripts, — all 
covered with designs as beautiful in conception as they were faultless in 
execution, but for beauty of form wo looked in vain. The few articles 
that had anything like elegant shape were almost entirely copied 
or made to order, and under supervision. But take any purely native 
article, say one of the carved marble chairs figurod in Class XV. The 
back and sides are covered with tracery in pattern most beautiful, 
but the general form of the chair is hideous and clumsy to a 
degree. The same thing perpetually appears also in native drawings : I 
have before me as I write a native portrait of His Highness the Maha- 
rajah of Kashmir and Jamil; the figure is seated resting against a 
velvet cushion, which is placed in the centre of a carpet, with an attendant 
behind : in the first place the paper is bordered round with an 
edging of flower tracery, very beautifully complete ; as to the 
picture itself, the velvet cushion on which the king reposes is wrought 
out with all its little pattern of gold embroidery, and the blue carpet 
on which the masnad is placed shows a miracle of tracery in gold and 
white, — but the figure itself, the ‘ form ’ part of the picture, is 
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contorted, and the graceful folds which the soft muslin in which he 
is clothed would naturally assume are represented by lines conventional, 
stiff and utterly impossible, drawn without a thought of the original. 
The explanation is easy : the artist had the oriental perception of 
tracery and Hat designing, — of solid form he had none. 

It is not a little remarkable that the countries where form has 
boon most appreciated have been less prolific in patterns , or traced 
design. In ancient O recce and Borne, for instance, where grandeur 
of form and severe truth of outline, coupled however with the 
most perfect grace, are pre-eminent in every sculpture and building, 
we see comparatively little of fine pattern design. We have, no doubt, 
tesselated pavements, and Etruscan and Creek borders, but the patterns 
are few, and constantly repeated, rigidly simple, and always occupy a 
place entirely secondary and subservient. 

It may be objected to this depreciation of the native perception 
of form, that considerable elegance is displayed in their vessels and vases, 
but this is not a fair test ; for when the clay is placed on the wheel 
there is a tendency in the gyrations of the wheel to produce certain forms 
in themselves elegant. When the first potters pressed their hands on 
the clay and the vessel came forth of a shape that was elegant, it was 
a chance : the potter had no design to make it with the particular 
curve that gives grace and beauty. But when once the vessel was made, 
and beautiful or not answered the purpose for which it was intended, 
whether a long necked “surald” or water bottle, or a “ hdndi ” or a 
u cliditi , ” it became an established form, and was copied ever after, and 
copied not only in pottery, but in metal ; hence the elegance of a few of 
the surahis and cups in silver is easily explained, and in no way 
militates against the general principle that traced design is separate 
from form design. 

I have extended this notice beyond the limits of a preliminary 
sketch ; but the class of embroidery is one so remarkable, and the 
subject of pattern in general is forced on our notice by the w r hole 
collection so strongly, that it is impossible to avoid devoting some pages 
to it, Eorm and design in pictures and in architecture have been 
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excluded from this place, but I shall recur to this interesting subject 
when we come to the line art collection in Section D. 

CLASS X. 

This class gives an opportunity for the display of the peculiarities 
of dress to he found within the varied districts of the province. The 
wild marauding tribes of the hills and Peslulwar and down to the Derajat, 
the inhabitants of the peaceful and settled plains, in their several 
occupations or castes, Hindu and Mussulman, Jat, Arain, Banya, Khatri, 
Brahmin, Munshi, the hill people of the Kangra and Simla States, as far 
as to the borders of Thibet, of Ladak and Spiti, of Kashmir and Kabul, — 
all are represented in the province in one part or another ; and their 
distinctive dresses, turbans, or shoes, <kc. &o., form interesting articles 
for exhibition. Under the same class are also included the articles of 
clothing which are exhibited as specimens of work, and not for the sake 
of the form of the dress. Also all articles which illustrate ethnogra- 
phic peculiarities, or have reference to particular customs, ceremonies and 
superstitions, are here included. 

CLASS XT. 

This class is for Leather Goods. The original native manufactures 
of leather are not extensive. Common shoes, saddlery, book-binding, 
water-bags and buckets, are almost the only leather articles in common 
use ; but the intestinal skin of various animals is made by moulding 
when wet into bottles or jars for holding oil &c. and camel hide is 
occasionally employed for the dishes of weighing scales &c. The more 
promising kinds of leather manufacture in this class are the result of 
European demand on the one hand, and European instruction on the 
other, and now superior book-binding, saddlery, harness, and Rnglisb 
boots and shoes, very well made, form a part of the collection. 

CLASS XII. 

Tliis is a large and important class, embracing all manufactures 
in metal. The class is sub-divided according to the metal employed, and 
primarily into the two main divisions of work in the precious and 
non precious metals. 
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The sub-classes A and B contain samples of the work in copper, 
brass and bell metal, chiefly in the form of vessels for cooking, drinking 
and holding water. Such vessels are always used wherever the people 
are rich enough to have them, it is only the very poorest that are con- 
fined entirely to earthenware pots. Bough iron-work was included in the 
exhibition ; bolts, screws, nails, iron pans, and implements, were shewn, 
but formed neither a large nor an important collection, but one in which 
there was very groat room for improvement ; it is possible however that 
many exhibitors were deterred from sending specimens by the great 
weight and consequent cost of carriage, and also by the unsightliness of 
the objects themselves. The exhibition prize for the best piece of rough 
filed iron-work could not be awarded. Sub-class C contains cutlery, the 
best samples of which are the manufacture of table knives from Shahpiir, 
and of various articles from Gujrat and Soalkot, but all on the European 
model, some of the latter under European superintendence also. A 
portion of the huge collection of swords and daggers exhibited for the 
sake of their blades came under this class. It may be added that 
there is some difficulty in classifying those articles, and a number will 
be found in this class, some more among the works in the precious me- 
tals, a few under jewellery, and a number in section C, in the class 
XXVIII — devoted to arms. The principle of classification is derived 
from a consideration of tho prominent characteristics of the specimen. If 
a weapon exhibits a peculiar form and name, — as the long juggling 
sword, the twisted biehwti or dagger, or the katar, it is included in the 
proper class as a weapon; but if the form presents nothing remarkable, but 
the blade is of beautiful metal, or finely tempered and watered, it is shown 
as a sample of steel under the present class ; if it is inlaid with gold 
the specimen will consort with “ koftgari ” or inland gold work, — • 
if the handle and scabbard are richly jewelled or enamelled, it forms 
part of the jewellery collection. In one instance daggers, whose han- 
dles and sheaths were of finely carved ivory, and the blades quite 
ordinary both as to shape and metal, have been included as “ ivory 
carvings.” 

The next great division of this class contains work in the precious 
metals. In the exhibition there was a collection of considerable beauty. 
The first sub-class is divided to illustrate the manufactures of gold 
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Wire, slich as gold thread, and spangles, gold military laeo, gold edgings 
and ribbands, <&c., called “ kalabatun” “ mukesh "lavs,” “ anchal,” dbo. 

In the next class the gold throad and fine flattened wires of the 
former are found woven into gold cloth by the aid of a silk warp and 
forming the rich patterns of a Benares kimklnlb, or the golden sheen 
of a " mandil” or “ dopatta.” 

Leaving these light fabrics of gold, illustrating the wonderful 
malleability and ductility of the precious metals, we come to another 
class, where the same metals are exhibited in a more solid form, in cups 
and vessels both plain and ornamental, or chased over with the beautiful 
flower work in relief as in the Kashmir silver. 

In this class are also included a multitude of trinkets whose endless 
shapes and names are as curious as they are puzzling ; several of these 
are local, and worn only by certain tribes, and will receive full notice 
in their proper place. 

Next come the beautiful kofitgari work, arms and shields, pen- 
boxes and caskets, combs, buttons, paper-knives, letter weights and 
many other articlos of iron, polishod and wrought all over with curious 
devices in gold lines made by hammering in gold wire. 

Last in this class, is a sub-division to receive a few samples of plating, 
both water and electro-plate. The former has been done for years in tlio 
cities of this province by overlaying with thin gold, — but the latter is 
quite new, and has boon practised by a few workmen with fair success. 

CLASS XIII. 

Contains the samples of native jewellery and enamelling. The latter 
is noticable chiefly- on the backs of set jewels, many rings and bracelets 
being finished with enamelling in this way ; but the most showy pieces of 
enamelling are the silver vases from Kashmir and Multdn and the ena- 
melled jewellery of Kangra ; — a pattern is formed on the silver in high 
relief and the lower parts filled up with coloured enamel, so that the 
surface presented is that of a colourod ground, with silver leaves, and 
flowers, delineated upon it. 

The jewellery, properly so called, consists of gems cut and set in 
gold for rings, necklaces, armlets, &c. The native names and varieties 
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of jewels are perfectly endless, and vary in different districts. Trinkets 
and ornaments in silver and gold, all included under the general term 
“ zeivamt ” are worn by both sexes, but especially by women. 

Almost tho only geins esteemed by natives for their finest ornaments 
are rubies, emeralds, diamonds and pearls ; all the others are despised, 
and sapph ires are quite uncommon, and only worn in the " nau ratn,” 
or armlet with nine gems.* The lower order of jewels, such as agates 
and cornelians are condemned to the rank of “ naginalts" or " mmikas," 
stones for signet rings or beads for rosaries. The gems are all imported ; — 
rubies from Ceylon and Burtnah, diamonds from Central India, but many 
from Calcutta, from Brazil, &c. ; emeralds are not found anywhere in 
India, but stones of immense size are to be met with, filled however with 
flaws ; — they are all imported. An account of these geans will be 
found in section A, under the class devoted to minerals used for 
ornament, at page 4 l J of vol. I. 

There is another class of jewellery which deserves notice, viz., 
that of Delhi made in European fashion, with stones cut as in Europe, 
which latter are chiefly brought from Calcutta. Very good native work 
in imitation of European also done at Kangra — but principally in gold 
and enamel not with stones. 

CLASS XIV. 

Is a class designed to include rock crystal cups, and handles, 
agate bowls, jade vases, and other articles of vertu not strictly to 
bo classed with gems. 

CLASS XV. 

Wo pass on to a different series of manufactures, viz., those in 
which wood and ivory are the chief materials. 

First comes furniture. This is principally by European hands in the 
regimental workshops, or by natives under European superintendence. 

Natives use so little furniture beyond chairs, beds and boxes, that 
there is no scope for a native collection of furniture. 

The second division of the class contains all the wood carvings, 
some in the form of articles of funiture, such as legs of beds, boxes, 

* Tho Eaja of Chauibah has an immense ‘sapphire for a hood jewel : stones of this size aro very ram 
among native jewellery. 
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walking sticks and other articles. A few articles are of wood inlaid 
with ivory with great neatness and skill. 

The third division is expressly for the turned wood ware of 
Pkk Pattan and other places ; the turned vases, boxes, &c., being 
afterwards covered with variegated lacquer and polished. 

CLASS XVI. 

Contains all the delicate ivory carving of Delhi and Amritsar. 

CLASS XVII. 

Almost specially constructed for the wares of Kashmir ; for beyond 
a rude papier machd from Muzaffargarh, there is hardly any made in 
the province. The Kashmir boxes, pen -trays, card cases, &e., are some of 
them of wood, and some of papier machd — the pulp of old paper, moulded, 
pressed and dried into the desired form. The surface of those articles 
is most beautifully and delicately painted over in gold, or colours, or 
both, on a ground of some colour previously laid on. Nothing can 
exceed the delicacy of the flower patterns or the shawl patterns which 
are delineated on them ; the gloss is given by a varnish of copal. 

CLASS XVIII. 

Includes all the ceramic art of the province. 

Generally speaking, nothing is made but rude porous eartliern 
vessels of the various forms of water bottles, cups, pans, and “ deijchis ” 
or “chattis” (cooking pots) ; but several districts have produced beautiful 
thin paper pottery, unglazed, and the Iiohtak district has a very pleasing 
variety formed of brownish clay, the surface of which is ribbed or 
marked and indented with patterns, and then has a pearly lustre given 
to it by the addition of finely powdered talc. 

Some of the pottery is of a pale yellow, and a little of a black colour ; 
the latter is exhibited with a pattern worked in on it with quicksilver 
and tin leaf, which is not permanent but to look at has a sufficiently 
pleasing effect. There are a few specimens of pottery painted over, 
and of pottery to which the lacquer of the turned wood has been 
applied, the latter is very fairly durable when well made. 

Some of the jails exhibited glazed pottery, which shows great progress, 
both as to form, colour, and quality of glaze ; but still the art is rude and 
imperfect, and the apparatus and substances employed need improvement. 
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From Ludhidna the exhibition had a large series of ceramic vases 
made on classical or quasi-classical models. The glazed tiles under this 
class are some of them very good and of brilliant colour, being both 
ancient and of modem manufacture. 

CLASS XIX. 

This represents the attempts of the province at glass making. 

The crude glass is a thick greenish material from which bulbous 
bottles are blown, but no advance in this has hitherto been made ; the 
tools, the furnace and the annealing are all on the smallest scale, and of 
the rudest and most unsatisfactory kind. The few white glass articles 
that are made, are made of broken European articles melted down. The 
best glass is made at Punipat and Karnal, they there also silver glass 
with some success. Some tolerable white glass candle shadles were sent 
from Patyiila, and some fancy articles from Lahore. As yet glass is not 
used for drinking out of by natives, and that employed by Europeans is 
imported, as is also window glass ; hence there is no stimulus given to 
the manufacture. 

CLASS XX. 

Which concludes the section, is designed for the few articles of 
ornament or of fancy work that could not be conveniently included in 
any of the regular classes. Native ingenuity is often and not altogether 
unsuccessfully exercised in producing fancy or ornamental goods. 

1 n the foregoing sketch it is hoped the reader will have gained some 
idea of what he may expect to find detailed under the various classes. 
Ho will see there, the result of patient industry struggling with rude 
materials, • imperfect tools, and ignorance of any principles by which 
to learn to improve them, and opposed, albeit unconsciously, by that 
apathy and dislike for change which produces an almost insurmountable 
obstacle to the introduction of new methods, even when their superiority, 
actually exhibited, cannot be denied. 

In other branches of manufacture, where the material is more 
pliant and seems dependent on patient delicate handling, combined with 
a power of pattern making and colour arranging, — we see all the 
excellencies of the best manufacture displayed at once ; the embroideries, 
the shawls, the inlaid work, are without rival. It only remains to ask 
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could not this excellence be produced with less labour, less time and 
less expense 1 

Notwithstanding the general backwardness of manufacturing skill, 
the commencement of European influence of the best kind on the 
manufactures is clearly perceptible. New materials are being turned to 
account, better tools are being tided, in spite of the apathy and dislike just 
alluded to ; better form and better finish is already discernible in the 
articles of furniture, cutlery, jewellery and many others ; while oven in the 
exclusively native art of shawl making, the value of European design 
and colour teaching is to be traced in several of the productions of 
Amritsar looms. 

The survey of the manufactures is on the whole an encouraging 
one ; advance though very slow is being made in almost every department. 
Our jails introduce better styles of work, and should he encouraged 
to go still further, and with still greater care and attention to sec that the 
skill acquired is not thrown away or lost ; private manufacturers, 
regimental workshops, railway industrial workshops and mission 
industrial schools are all tending to give the onward impulse. 

The establishment of good industrial and design art schools is now 
a desideratum ; in many places the people are ripe for thorn and would 
gladly learn. The establishment of such a school at Lahore has boon 
determined on, and will no doubt become the centre of improvement on 
all hands. Not a little will be gained if we can succeed in teaching the 
manufacturers the principles on which the processes of dyeing, metal 
working, weaving and the like depend; guided by such knowledge, 
it is possible to effect those improvements which are urgently required 
both in material and implements ; mere empiric knowledge of 
certain rude processes can he handed down as in this country from father 
to son, but never can lead to any advance or improvement. A very 
important point which should occupy the attention of the educational 
authorities is the necessity of teaching and spreading a knowlodge of 
the elements of natural science, especially Chemistry, Botany, Electri- 
city, Hydrostatics and Mechanics. Almost every process of art or 
manufacture is dependent on one or other of these sciences ; and if a 
knowledge of them were to begin to prevail among the educated classes* 
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improvement would gradually spread as it has in Europe to the masses, 
and the result would be that every manufacture in the country would 
eventually be benefitted ; we would then see improvement carried into 
paper making, cutlery, pottery, glass blowing, in which it is most 
required, and even the old cotton and silk weaving loom might give 
way before a simple, cheap and improved substitute. 


»■ 
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This Section is at present destined to occupy but a small space in the 
account of the Products of the Punjab. The distribution of Classes under 
it, given at page xxxiii of Volume I, is rather intended for an 
Exhibition where both native and imported machinery is displayed, 
than a scheme of classification adaptable to the actually existing in- 
digenous machinery of the Punjab. Accordingly, these Classes in the 
scheme that are noted below as containing nothing, will be omitted in the 
descriptive catalogue which follows : — 

CLASS XXI. — Prune movers, &c. This class is blank. 

CLASS XXI I. — Distributed under four divisions : we have a few 
samples thus : — 

Division I. — Machines for raising water. — There is the Persian wheel, 
the “ Lao-charas” the “ Dhankll ” and the “ Chalar.” 

Division II. — Machines for raising weights ; — is blank. 

Division III. — Carriages ; — There is no great variety, but the indigen- 
ous carriages are admirably adapted for the purposes they are 
built to serve ; and the “ Ekka, ” being built on the very principle 
adopted some years back in the Hansom cab, will deserve notice. 

Division IV. — Rail wag Plant. -Although under effective supervision 
native workmen are able to build railway carriages, and to do a 
great deal of useful metal and other work in repairing and fitting 
machinery, all the specimens in such a division being purely of 
European origin, will have no place in this book. 
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Division V . — Models of Boats . — This Section will contain an account of 
the boats that have been in use on the Punjab rivers from time 
immemorial. Like almost everything else the art of boat building 
is stationary ; and I doubt not that traces of Alexander’s boat 
building may still be found in the Jhelum boat of to-day. 

CLASS XX I II . — Instruments for weighing and registering : — is 
separated into two divisions : — 


Division I . — Uorological instruments, which is a blank, except in the 
remarkable instance to be noted in its proper place. 


Di vision IT. — Tt Weighing Instruments are represented only by the com- 
mon tardzn or scale, with the suspended trays at either end of the 
beam. It is generally made of wood and with leather and basket 
work for larger work, while for jewellers and others a small steel 
beam carrying little hemispherical brass cups hung on with three 
silk threads is used. The balance is indicated by the pointed tongue 
“ kantha ” of the beam, just as in European scales. They are 
always fitted into a little wooden case, in which one cup lies over 
the other, and the case is shaped thus — — 


The steel-yard is uukown. 


CLASS XXIV. — Contains Mathematical and Philosophical 
instruments, and is unrepresented, save by the instruments ( still to be 
found) used by native astrologers, including the astrolabe, and instruments 
for determining latitude and longitude, the equation of time, and so forth. 


CLASS XXV . — (Surgical instruments) will present a small, but 
somewhat curious collection, showing how far the surgical art has gone 
among a people who consider the noble art — one of the great powers 
whereby we contend against the host of suffering and misery in the world— 
as only fit for barbers and blacksmiths ; and who found their surgery, 
like their medicine, on a purely empirical basis. The patience of the native 
character, however, is admirably exhibited by the known surgical processes, 
most of them being as slow, and tedious for the operator, as they require 
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patience and determined submission in the subject. The delicacy of 
handling and skill in using rough weapons, which natives undoubtedly 
possess, will further appear in their operations for cataract, and for 
restoring the cartilage of the nose. 

CLASS XXVI.— ( Musical instruments ) will contain a series 
which is certainly curious and interesting, however unmelodious to 
European ears the twang of the “madhani ” or guitar may bo. 

CLASS XXVII. — Locks and small machines. — This Class is 
represented by a few small articles, which show however an embryo 
ingenuity which might receive great development in future, and under 
suitable guidance. 

CLASS XXVIII. — Contains specimens of Arms and Ordnance . 

CLASS XXIX. — Machinery and Trade Implements. 

33 1 vision I. — Used in Manual trades. — A great many of the implements 
which are required for various manufactures have already been 
described in Section B. of this Volume. I use this Division 
to contain a variety of miscellaneous information as to Tools 
and Trades which I could not include elsewhere. 

^Division II. — Agricultural Instruments, are represented by the somewhat 
rude, but by no means inefficient implements used all over 
the country. They have at least the merit of extreme cheapness. 
The common cultivator would be almost ruined by the price of 
an English plough ; at least ‘by what it would cost out here. 

Division III. — Shews a similar series of tools used in horticulture. 

CLASS XXX. — (Photographic Apparatus) is blank. 

CLASS XXXI. — Contrivances used in architecture. Under this 
C lass will be given some notes on the houses built in various parts of the 
Punjab, and some remarks also on the construction of wells. 

The Class Machinery, which occupies a large portion of the great 
European Exhibition Catalogues, is thus reduced in the Punjab to very 
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narrow limits. All the progress that has been made in the introduction of 
machinery is of European origin. Nor is this to be wondered at, for the 
manufacture of machinery demands many aids which the Punjab at 
present has not. First, there must be the inventive mind long trained by 
close study of the successive processes which one by one have perfected 
the construction of machines in Europe. N ext there must be large foundries, 
and abundant supply of fuel for large and powerful furnaces ; metal- 
lurgy must be brought to a high degree of perfection ; fine and malleable iron, 
pure and even tempered steel, well compounded metals, must be produced 
in abundance. Again, the making of one machine requires the aid of 
many others. All the machinery requisite for casting metal, all the contri- 
vances for turning, planing, boring, and shaping metal, that are now seen 
in the great engine factories of Europe, must be brought into play. Still, 
the day is perhaps not far distant when we may have machinery of native 
manufacture. Already the workshops of Rurki, Madhopur, and of the 
great railway stations, employ hundreds of native artisans, who are thus 
becoming familiarized with the arts of forging and casting metal, and 
with the control of powerful engines and prime movers, whether worked 
by water power as at Madhoporo and Rurki, or by steam as at the 
Lahore and other railway workshops. These abundantly prove 
that tlio native workman is not wanting either in sagacity or in power ; 
and these works under European supervision are but the first step 
towards works where the learners have become teachers, and whence 
the arts imported from abroad have gradually become naturalized and 
familiar. 
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CLASS "V". 

COTTON MANUFACTURES. 

To trace the process of manufacture upwards from the first gathering of the cotton 
pods to the final egress from the loom of the woven fabric, we must refer to the class of fibres 
where, under the head of raw cotton, the first part of the story has heeti told ; suffice it 
here to say that the native cotton fibre is of much shorter staple than the American varieties, 
aud that even the latter when acclimatized shew, except under very favorable circumstances, a 
tendency to shorten also. 

When the cotton is gathered and separated from the husks of the pod, the first step is to 
separate the fibre from the seed to which it is attached. This is effected by the “ belna” 
a very simple little apparatus, consisting of a pair of rollers, supported between two 
uprights fixed on to a wooden stand: the rollers are just sufficiently far apart to allow the 
cotton but not the seed to pass between. The ends of the rollers are cut. into wormed screws, 
which work one into the other and cause both rollers to revolve, when force is applied to a 
wooden lever handle attached to the upper one. 

The cotton having passed through this process, is cleaned from broken bits of seed and 
dirt, and also frayed out and separated, by a very simple apparatus called a “ pin] tin.” This 
is little more tliau a bow loosely strung and suspended from the coiling of the room. The 
operator sits on the ground, and the bow lies nearly on the ground ; the operator twists a little 
stick round the string in the centre, and placing the how-string over a little heap of cotton, 
by the aid of the little stick, twangs the string against the cotton, which is frayed out and 
cleaned simply by the vibration of the string ; the passer by can constantly hear the twaugiug 
of this bow as he approaches the shop. 

Whcu the cotton is thus cleaned, it is formed into spindle shaped lumps or balls, called 
“puni" from which thread is drawn out and twisted. This is done by the aid of a “ char/ca” a 
very simple instrument, consisting of a large lantern wheel* about a foot or eighteen inches in. 
diameter, which turned by hand comm unicatcs by a baud with a very small reel-like wheel which 
revolves rapidly ; from the side of the reel or small wheel an iron spike projects, over which 
a hollow grass straw is slipped ami on which the cotton thread is wound as fast as it is spun. 

The thread being thus obtained, it is wound oil* from the reels of the charkha and con- 
verted iu to the form of large skeins by witidiug if over a wooden frame called “ dteran” In 
this state it is put into the weaver's bauds. The weaver opcii3 out the skein into a circle which 
lie then places on a sort of skeleton cylinler, or rather pyramid shaped wheel, from which, 
while revolving, the thread is again wound oft* on bits of reed for use. Next, the web of the 
fabric has to be prepared, which is of course double. Iu order to do this, a smooth piece of 
clean ground is selected, aud pairs of pegs are set up, at intervals of two yards or less, in two 
parulled rows. A persou then takes iu each hand a stick, at the bottom of which is a revolv- 
ing reel charged with thread; he fixes to the first peg one end of the thread ou the reel, and 
then walks along the pegs, first down oue row and up the next, and so the thread unwinds as 
he goes, and he takes care to let the thread fall alternately outside aud inside each peg : — thus 

* The wheel consists of two discs of wood separated by pieces of wood to the distance of 2 or 3 
inches ; the edge of the wheel is formed by a net work of string stretched between the two discs, over this 
surface the band revolves. 
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a number of th roads arc deposited on the ground over the pegs, and the workman goes on. 
unwinding till there are threads enough for his purpose. The requisite number of threads is 
calculated according to the breadth of the intended fabric; the threads are then carefully taken 
up off the ground. Tim double rows of pegs having served to keep the two sets of threads apart, 
sticks of “ sark and” grass are also inserted breadthwise to keep them from becoming re- 
entangled. The workman next spread out the threads to the breadth of the intended web; 
one end of the web is then tied to a stick fixed in the ground and the other held bv another 
limn and stretched out toils full length, when it is well brushed with a broad brush (called 
u Itirh' 9 ) to cleanse the threads from the little particles of cotton seed and other impurities 
that invariably stick to the thread. It is now ready to be transferred to the loom. 

All native cotton fabrics are made in one or other of four styles : — 

1st,. These* are plain cloths, either wove with a single thread or with two or three or 
four th rends, according to the required stoutness of the fabric, from the thinnest “ mahnal” 
or “ eZv/7//” to the thickest. ** thirree for all these the web is unicolorous. 

2nd. Are cloths with a longitudinal stripe*, of which the type is the *?/#/ ; or with a 
check pattern as the “ huiyt ;” the web here has coloured threads introduced at intervals 
for the stripe. “ Jabbalpuri” durrees are also made on this principle. Both these kinds 
are wove plain and called “ Hadabafi.” 

Hrd. An? cloths with various diagonal patterns, such as the “ A7os,” and are woven 
on a different principle and called “ klmsbali.” 

4th. Are those fabrics which are not woven merely by passing the shuttle across 
and across in a straight line, but which exhibit, in their texture a damask or pattern, 
generally in diamond shapes, and fantastically called “ Bulbul rlMshui” or “Nightimile’s eye.” 
I his is commonly seen in the “ yhah ’ and in the u ch/nhtr” worn as wrappers or cloths. 

The weaving of towels, table linen and tin* like, is of purely European origin, and 
is only practised in jails, Sic. f under European supervision. Such cannot be counted as 
a class of native indigenous manufactures. 

Notwithstanding the simplicity of the cotton manufacture, the varieties of the cloth are 
numerous, as the lullowing list of names oi cloths met with in the Punjab will testify. 
The names sometimes indicate the number of threads constituting the breadth of the web, 
ami sometimes the number of threads, whether single, double, Ac., with which the shuttle is 
charged. Sometimes the colour gives a name, sometimes tin* pattern. Besides those general 
names there are varieties of fabrics known locally by peculiar names. These are not given here, 
but. will he louml in the catalogue which follows. The Gugaira lists will furnish a good 
example ot this. Foreign piece goods, whether European, or imported from Kabul and 
Tiirkistau, or from India, have also distinctive titles: all such are indicated in the sequel. 

With regard to the distribution of cotton manufacture in various districts of the 
Punjab, — it is, of course, scarcely possible to exclude any city or town from the list of 
cotton manufacturing localities. In every place will be found shops of weavers employed 
in producing at least the coarser cloths required in quantity by all classes. 

In the large cities, as Lahore, Amritsar, Multan, Ludhiana and others, every kind 
of fabric almost is woven. Ludhi&na has a special notoriety for drills, check cloths, and 
other fabrics resembling European, as well as for “ hhttjhU” and other native fabrics. 

Mtillan is noted for cotton pile carpets, and for printed and painted calicos or chintzes, 
called 44 chit,” and for “ dhotis” with u red printed border. 
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But the most, important, seat of all the finer cotton weaving was and still is the Dolibali, 
or districts of Hushvarpur, Jalandhar and Kungra. It is true indeed, that the excellence 
and cheapness of European fabrics lias almost caused the manufacture of the finer cottons 
to cease , but still the “ghatis” of IUhiiu and the muslin turbans of Bajwara are cele- 
brated even (o Hindustan. 

Coarse cloth, which is generioally called i: hnlha” (which literally moans “woven, “justlike 
the Persi in "hij'Ui") is also largely m.iuu fact u red in the Doiibah. and is exported to the 
hills beyond Kulii and Spiff. 

In other parts of the Punjab there is equally a demand for this kind of fabric for export 
to Kabul and Tiirkistan, in those towns through which the Paraeha merchants pass when they 
return to their own country after disposing of their goods in Hindu si an and Bengal. 

Iu this way it is that the districts of Jbung and Shahpur, the latter especially in the 
town of Khushab, have a considerable trade in coarse cloth. Chintzes or printed fabrics are 
also much iu demand, and are largely exported ; Mill tan, which is a great rendezvous of 
Povimla merchants, lias a considerable trade in them, as indeed iu ail the articles that consti- 
tute the export trade to the Western frontier. 

(jh'iguira, ami especially the towns of Syad walla and Pakpattan, are noted for the weav- 
ing of an improved variety of lungin'* and “ khes.” 

Khushab in Shahpur is also noted for its lunghis, both silk and cotton. The lunghis of 
Peshawar are also famous, and the dark blue scarf with its crimson edge, woven iu the 
Koliat district, is quite characteristic. A similar kind of scarf is largely manufactured in 
Haz/lra, both plain and ornamented with a border of gold. The Deputy Commissioner 
informs me that of the plain kind universally worn by zemindars, lrom 5 to (>000 are made 
yearly, and valued from 2 to 15 rupees each. Of the gold bordered kinds worn by Khans and 
the better classes, and valuing from 10 to 70 rupee*, about fifteen hundred or two thousand 
are annually woven. 

The Punjab districts bordering on Hindustan are principally remarkable for muslin. 
Turbans of this fabric are largely manufactured at Delhi. In the Sirsa district, the principal 
manufactures are coarse cloths called “ gazi ” and u pains l ” and “ dabba, khes ” or khes of two 
colours. 

It must beremarkod generally with reference to the prices attached to articles in tho 
following list, that they are not constant. The price of durres and all cotton goods alters 
with the price of raw cotton : — 

“ LtWGHI. ” 

The first class of cotton fabrics to be 
noticed is the “ lunghi.” This is a long scarf. 

They are made everywhere, but especially 
in the Peshawar division, where they are 
woven of exquisite fineness, and with most 
beautiful borders, in which coloured silk and 
gold thread are often tastefully introduced. 

The lunglii is universally worn by the in- 


habitant of the Peshawar and Do raj at 
divisions* The long ends with tho coloured 
borders hanging down, present a very elegant 
and i picturesque appearance. When the lunghi 
is not worn as a turban it is used as a scarf, 
being cut in half and the two pieces sown 
together. A lunglii is either plain cloth of 
any colour, oftenest white or dark blue, or 
else a small check like the Peshawar lflnghw 
The exhibited samples were as follows 
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1. — [5736.] Yellow ami Mark el.** 

g irga litii trlil with silk borders, hv 

Waxhi, 

2. — [3737]. Another, Mark and blue. 

3. — [5703-1], Check luughi (<*liark liana) 

Anibala. by Mihammad Ha kmi? . 

4. — [3705-8], Four lunghis l»y Ilvmn- 
vt.UKM, valuing Rs. 1, 17, 25 ami 27, respec- 
tively. 

6. * [5820], Three lunglim l*y Nathc of 

Hushyarpur. K«n|.«»r. 

Q. — f 5823-43 ; . Loiighis, value Iks 15 ami 
Amritsar. 35, Willi borders, 

7. [5HSI j. *• Ltinghi Fahiri," an exces- 

sively cheap kind of cloth, 

Lahore. worn by Fakirs or beggars, 

its value, is 0 annas. 


ferent eol< m red thread s, red, yellow, green, 
ami white. 

17 — :00S7J. 44 Lunghi tirtsim/’ similar 
to the preceding, except that the warp is* 
divided into three parts instead of four, each 
being a different colour. 

18- — [0005]. ** Luughi t-irkandi." called 

from * three threads * (tirkainli ) of red. green 
and yellow eoWheiug employed in weaving it. 

19 . — fOOOO]. *• Lunghi satid reshami 
vnan el in wali.** Of this la hrie 10 parts are cot- 
ton and one part (ninncha) is silk (rcshnnii). 

20 * [0007]. “ Ahicha uda." Purple 

eohutred (uda) check. The check is»o very 
small that the marks are like the seeds of 
cardamoms (ilachi). 

21.- [OOOHj. * 4 Clink-la.” 4 Chak * meaim 
a piece — and 4 lit * a kind of cloth. 


8 . — [5HS0"1. Is an orange coloured hinglii 
by TtlAKUU Pah of Lahore. 

9. [5S1W. Is a hhtghi hr the Superin- 
tendent c»t the C Yu tru! Jail. 

10 — [ 35*35 J. One from (1 ujnuiwalln. 

11 . — [0002]. One from the Jihhun jail 

12. - [0027-31], Are various coloured 

lunghis made at Khushab in Shahpiir (which 
is celebrated for them) by Ahmai* Pin and 
PlU 11 a KUSH j 

13 — fill I* » hinglii from Jhung. 

14 . — [01(55], A luughi from Dora Ismail 

Khiiti. ; 

15. — [ ] Chock hinglii called ‘ Sirdar 1 

Khori,” which means * 4 chock 

Gngaira. for ti».. ••luortnin." » s >i,i t„ i„. , 

ho called Ixvtmse when ? 
first invented tlu* new fabric was presented 
to » certain Sirdar whose name, however, is 
not remembered, value Its. 1-8. • 

16. — [00(51]. u Lung hi Chant iiiii,” so j 

called lieeause the warp (tani) is divided into j 
tour (ehau) breadhs, each of which is of dif- j 


22. - [(»°(*0\ ** Luughi clituigarri," a 
check of two colors, generally worn I»y 
women. 

23. -[(*070]. Luughi chrrwhi.” This is 
a plain nnicolornus fabric except that at re- 
gular intervals a single thread of another 
color is woven in. 

24 . —-[0072]. ** Luughi safod.*’ A plain 
white scarf. 

25 . -[(5073 [. “Luughi Jalla khori- 
wiilla.” A cheek with three colors in it, first 
made by a weaver named * 4 JulWi.” 

26 - [0071*]. Liinghi Savh*' Made of 
five parts green thread and one white. 

27 - — [0075]. 44 Ahicha Sivah M hy Rhani- 
mat. of Pak Pattan, black small check, 
(see No. 0007 above). 

28 . — [0181], Is a green luughi hy 
Kamauya. 

29 . — [0085*1. “ Luughi KhesiY* as its 
name implies, a luughi made like ** a klies.” 

30 . — [0088], * 4 Luughi anardAni.” A 
chock, hut not a square cheek ; the marks of 
the elicok ure elongated like the grains of 
pomegranate fruit (utuirdtiua). 
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81 — [0173]. Lunghi with silk borders, 
Peshawar, value Rs. S-8, by Miyan 

Nizam- ui>- ins. 

These lunglns are of extreme fiimuc** of texture 
ami grout bvanty. They art* universally worn bv 
Afghan**; some further acconut of them will he fo»tml 
uiitier the head of articles of clothing There is one 
kind of brnglii which is chiefly worn by the ugrieultu- 
ml population. it in of a uniform dark blue color with 
a border of crimson and yellow .-ilk ; the best of these 
are niado at Hangu in Kohat, and can be made of 
any value up to Us. 100. 

32. — [01 71]. 11 Lungin lan gotah,” value 

Ik 90. 4 Lungotah 1 means waist cloth or 

girdle, indicating the use to which this kind 
of liiughi is put. 

33* — [01751. Lunghi Ilindwfmi, value 
Rs. 25, for Hindus’ wear. 


under section C. Machinery. The third kind 
or “Bulbul t‘h ash m buff’ is where the fabric is 
damasked with a pattern of diamond shapes 
produced by interweaving the threads of 
warp and weft. The khes baft includes two 
kinds of coverlets called “dotahi and chauta- 
hi, M white sheets wit h a red or dark blue edg- 
ing. Sometimes however the chant, ah is are 
made with a large check pat tern. Occasional- 
ly cotton kheses are made with a silk edging. 

The exhibited samples were as follows : — 

36. — [5781]. Black and yellow plaid, half 
silk and half cotton, made 

Sirsa. Waziu of Raima, Sirsa 
district. 


34 — [ ]. A small check lunghi, 

fine wove, with deep border in stripes of black 
and turquoise blue silk alteriiiiting with broad 
stripes of twilled gold thread, value Us. 190. 

35. — [01715-8]. Three luughis, used either 
as head dresses or scarves, called “ chaddar 
chamkani” and “ purru.” 

KHES. 

This fabric is generally woven in pieces, 
which are sown together to make a square 
“chaddar” or upper wrapper, worn hy alb-las- 
sos that can afford it. The fabric is remark- 
aide eh icily as exhibiting jl different kind of 
weaving to the others. The natives acknow- 
ledge three kinds of weaving : “ Smla lmti,” 
commencing when the pattern is all in lines 
or cheeks and runs either straight down or 
straight across the webs. “ Kites bafi,” where 
the pattern may be either plain or check, hut 
the thread of the weft entwined alternately 
with those of the warp that the make of the | 
fabric appears to be diagonal or cornerwise j 
across the fabric, instead of the threads cross- 
ing at right angles. The looms for this kind 
of weaviug are more complicated than the 
other, having a greater number of treddles 
&e., and the shuttle being differently em- 
ployed; the looms will be fully described 


Two coloured khewen are in tbit* district called 
u dabba When.” 

37-— [5782]. Rod and yellow plaid by 
Fattkh. 

38 . — [5788] . Black and white plaid with 
silk border, by Wazik. 

39 — [5784]. Red and white plaid with 

red edge, bv Jiwan Ram. 

40 .— [5785]. Coarse khes made at Saho- 

Willil. 

Them were also kheses exhihited from the 
following districts : — 

[5720 \ Kohtak. [57.131, Ludhiina, by Kanttya 
Lai,. [5890], Lahore. [4918 j, Chunian, in La- 
lioro district, a plain white kin**, worth Kh. 7. 
[5948-51], Kaw.il Pindi Jail, and also [5951-2], 
t'liiHskH value 1U. 2-10 and 30 respectively. 

; 0158-01), Lein (Dora Ismail Khan.) [0033}, 
Shall) »ur. hy Muhammad Bakhhh of llhora. [0108}, 
Dera (Jlt&zi Khan, from Diijal. [6200], Tatyala. 
[0214], Malcr Kotla. 

A special collection deserves notice from 
Gugaria, 

41.— [9077 ]. “ Bulbul chaslnn” a 
white damasked wrapper with red edge. 

These are worn by tlie better classes, who can 
afford them. A very good specimen of the fabric is 
sent by the Telmildar of Chtiniun (Lahore district) 
valued at Us. 10, (No. 59-ill under the name of 
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chautahi. explanation of term u cliaat.-jhi* 1 

lower ihiwfi.) Another klm* trail** l ehmiUihi of tlii* 
pattern with a red e-ltf** i* nout from N/thhn (No. 
iJ 1 1#*») ; tin* U *tii' Kith atul fflaxod exactly like the 
“ jfluiti a mimilur otic enim*« frmi Jliiml (No. 
6KH»). and oim al*o front I'ittiala <N«*. ti20l). 


i or «li;t|K*ivil with the l; Bulbul chasm ” or 
| diamond | iiit torn. 

B >th fabrics arc highly glazed ; the manu- 
facture is almost confined to the Jalandhar 
Doab, unhiding Kutigra. 


42. — £«07^J. “ KIiok (bandana.” Black ! There are however specimens of the work 

and white khes, hy Bkani Mal of IVtk | from Put uila aud Nabha, and the Anibala 
Bat tail. I district. 


Tlit* pattern »* of alternate diamond shape* of Idunlc 
at.d white. 

43. (00701. ‘ KI.oh fl.i.liH." A klif.s in 

which tlircad of two Colors is woven together 
into a large check like a |»!ai*1 shawl. 

44. ~~;(»ok<i j. “Khes cliarklifiua/* Coin- 
limn check khes. 

45. jOONi!]. White khes. 

46. [(jOJUj. “ Khes uila.” Dark blue 

ill Mo. 

Th** remaining Mpi***iiticn* under thi* head are ox- 
hihiU'd a* chant, il»i* and “ dotahi.” Thc*»i» an* 
inii'li' on tin* Maine principle a* the hhc*. lait with this 
difference that they are u**ed only for bedding and 
coverlets, oieepf perhaps in the neighbourhood of the 
•fining and <i ugariii di-di'ict*. where t hey are occasion- 
ally worn as wrapper* hy t-lio /.emiada 's. 

Tie* term* ehautalii and detail I have reference to 
the *iy,e. 

They are alwny* tnnde t«> fit an ordinary ni/.cd 
** eliarpoy" or hed ; if hy folding (tnhi) in two, or 
once across, (do) they fit tin* hod, they are called 
“ dotiihi,'' if the piece is so large as to require to he 
folded in four (eliar) to make it tin* sir.e of I In* bed it 
ii milled “ ehmitahi.*' 

They are uunle of various ipmlitics and thickness, 
from a value of a little more than a rupee, up to 10 
or 12 rupees. 


The exhibited samples are — 

! 60 5so l*-7i. Oli at i from Rabun, 

i Jalandhar district. 


| 51. — [5S07', 44 Do-luughi,” Jalandhar. 

i 

j 52.- ■■ 5H15 and 1<T Khes <>f t wo qualities, 
i made like white gluiti, l»y Abdulla of 
' Kangru. 

8U8I. 


This is a narrow coU nil fabric, universally 
used for making pvjainasor trowsers, especial- 
ly the large loose garm-mts worn by females. 
The fabric is also occasionally worn round 
the waist. It is distinguished bv ha vino* 
stripes lengthwise down the ]»iece, of a 
! dilVcivnt color from t In* ground work ; - dark 
' blue with white stripe, blue .ml red stripe, 

; green and white stripe, are the patterns most 
I commonly seen, hut other varieties are made, 
j This fabric is plain woven or made by 
j Sritlit hi ft. 

•5 yards of t: Borya” by 
Muhammad Bakhh, worth 
Its. 1-6 a yard. 

Borya of coarse quality by 


53.— [5771]. 

Ludhiana. 


54 — [5775J. 
, Nath a Mall. 


47. - [5SS7 ] . “Dotahi kanni siyali,” or a 
“dotahi” with a black border of the common 
quality, and worth Us. 1-5, by Tuakuu 
Dam of Lahore. 

48* — 1 6076]. Is a ehautalii with silk 
border from Gugaria. 

49. — [6213]. One from Malor Kotia. 

GHATL 

This fabric is cither plaiu or else damasked 


« 55. —[5776]. Black susi, at 4 annas six 

pies a yard, by Df.ru Mall. 

56. — [5777]. Piuk susi, at the samo 
I price, by Gouind Lal. 

57. — [3S9GJ. Green susi, by Thakur 

T * Bas, value 12 aniias for 6J 

Lall0re * yards. 

68 — [5807]. 44 Susi ” chaukanni, value 
1 Bs. 1-S for the piece of 9$ yards. 

[ The terms “ clmuktiuni" &e., refer to the breadth 
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of the coloured utripe o» the pieoo, a ohaukanui slid 
has the stripes four threads broad, a ** dokamii ” 
has it two threads broad. and so on. 

59. — [580S], “ SiW dok&iiui,” value Rs. 

1-4 per piece of l5f yards. 

60. — r 5809\ “ Susi saudali,” value Rs. 
1-1 for 7} yards. 

‘ Samlali * refers to the drab or hrown color. 

61. “*[588(5]. “ Posiia,” blue and orange 

stripe, 10 yards worth Rs. *2-8. 

The other u Sads ” exhibited wore from the Jilting 
Jail (Nos. and 01 40), l>em Ghtu&i Khan (Posila 
No. ni«7). Peshawar (fil70.) Agra Jail, one of 
Thifrlidi thread fine woven ((>255) and one of Dacca 
thread (025(5). 

DOSUTI, GARHA, GAZZr, 
and other plain cloths. 

These a re a series of coarse woven cloths 
differing in thickness, according as single, 
double, or treble thread is employed in wea v- 
ing them ; the coarsest and loosest textured 
is *' gnzzi,” thou comes “ gurha," and eksuti, 
and then dosuti, and the thieker sorts, 
tinsuti, chausuti, Ac, 

These cloths receive ditto rent names when 
dyed. There are a few such samples, which 
are given at the end of the list. 

DOSUTI. 

Is a thick cloth much used for dusters, it 
is also used for clothing by the poorer popu- 
lation, also for bedding and other general 
purposes. As its name implies, the thread 
is double (do-sut) with which it is woven. 

The samples sent were from — 

62. — [5717]. The Jail of Delhi. 

63. — [5723]. Kartml, value 8 yards for 
Ks. 1-4. " 

64. — [5741]. Sirsa Jail, 4 ans. per yard. 

65. — [57soj. Ludhiana, by Mkhtad, at 
3J ans. per yard. Also an inferior quality 
at 2 J ans. per yard. Also from the Jail 
(5709) at Jk ans. per yard. 


66. — [53GS]. Lahore, by Hakit, at 10 
yards the rupee ; there is also another piece 
(5SSl) value 1 1 annas for S.l yards, and a 
sample from the Central Jail (5105). 

67. ~ [5031]. From Gujranwalht. 

68. — [5053], Rawalpindi. 

69. — [5 IBS and 30]. Jhung Jail, both 
white and dyed, “ khaki " or grev. 

70. — [<51(50 and 70]. “ Kalabiigh.” 

71. [6181 J. Kohat. 

72. — [(521 S and 10]. Malor lvotla. 

tVben the threads of the doth are doubled, trebled 
or quadrupled the cloth is called tinsuti, ehur.su ii, 
Ace. 

73. — [(5240]. Chausuti, Agra jail. 

74. -[(52 Id]. Tinsuti, ditto. 

76. ■ I (5*2 t*2 1 . Dosuti, ditto. 

There remain to be mentioned a. few va- 
rieties of this cloth under the names paiusi, 
chaunsi, *te. These refer to Mio breadth of 
the cloth, indicating that there am 500, or 
1*00, etc. threads in the warp. The reader 
should remember the difference between 
eliau w// and chaus/ ; the former refers to tho 
thickness of the weaving thread, the latter 
to the breadth of the warp. 

The specimens are — 

7 6. — [573s]. “ Painsadi ” cloth, value 3 
annas l pie per yard, made at Raima, Sima. 

77. — [5730]. “Rethi” by Jkwan Ram 
.of Sahow al a, Sirsa ; the value of this 2£ 
annas per yard. 

78. — [6885]. “ Painsi ” cloth, Lahore, 
value 5 A yards for 0 annas. 

79. -- [0203]. “ Chausi ” cloth, Patyala, 

EKSUTI. 

Is a cloth similar to the last, but woven 
with only one thread, as its name implies. 
A sample is sent from Amritsar [5821], by 
Gulasar Husain. 

Many of the following specimens are 
hardly distinguishable from eksuti. 
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GARHA. 

Ih n cheap and thin fabric f woven with one 
thread; it i* used fur the common pur[M>Hex 
to which doth is applied Itmii he very well 
made however, as m the sample j No. 02(5]. 

Sample* of this doth wen* went from— 

80 . — jo7i * Delhi jail. 

81 . • 5K(H)j, Ludhiana jail, value 2J 
tins. a yard. 

82 . | oSUS"]. Lahore Central Jail. 

83 . — [WM2]. Shahptir. 

84 — j 0! I I 2-dj. Jhutig Jail. Three 
qualities. 

The trade "f thi« jail in wonderfully great ; the 
Merchant* from flu* North Went returning from 
Cahaittii and llindied-iiti readily purehawe tit. the jail 
quantity* of course cotton doth ; honeo the maun- 
fact tire thrive*. 

85 . — [0215]. Agra jail, line quality. 

44 G A/i/I. ,a 

Is also a thin eloth, somewhat inferior to 
11 gdrhu ; M tier specimens are from the fol- 
lowing districts : — 

86. — [ 57 i 1 1. »Sirsa jail, value 2 annas 
1(1 pies per yard. 

87 . — >[5782 1. Ludhiana, value 1 anna (> 
pies pt*r yard, by Muhtar. 

88. * - [505 l u Rawalpindi. 

89 . — (OL‘12-3 and 4], J hung jail, three 
qualities of coarse white cloth. 

90 . — ; U58;V]. “ Kodak,” (equivalent to 
41 bnftuh,” ) Kashmir. This is the Kashmiri 
uauie for a soft kind of cloth, like gazzi. 

44 DARI. 1 * 

Is a useful cotton fabric, being a kind of 
drill, made exactly on the same principle as 
the cotton carpet, also (‘tilled durri, but not 
to bo confounded with it. 

The specimens are from — 

91 . — [577S and 5779], Ludhiana, one 
sample value 7 tins, a yard l»v Muhammad 
Baku ill ; and the other worth oj uus. a yard. 


* 92. — '5792-3]. Ludhiana Jail, 3 samples 

valuing 5 annas ten pies, 4 annas live pies, 
and 1 annas a yard respectively. 

93- -[5817]. Husliyarpur, value Rs. 7 
; for IS yards, made at Bwsi hv Alladaya. 

The remaining samples of cloths of this 
kind are miscellaneous, as follows : — 
i 94 . — [5S7S], 44 Kora Kaprxi,” coarse 

; cloth ; Lahore. 

j 95. — ‘5580], Another quality, valuing 
| 0 annas for 5| yards. 

| 93 .-[5s73]. Piece of 44 Nila,” dark 

j blue cloth worn as a turban, wortli Rs. I- 10-0. 
i 97. — [ r>stl7 j. 14 Sain,” cloth dyed with 
madder, Lahore, ( European turkey red 
cloth is also callel 4 ‘ 8ilu or alw.-ht” ). 

98. -[ ]. 44 Kharwa,” coarse cloth 

dyed with madder. is known by a black stamp 
always impressed on it ; it is used chiefly 
to make bags and course covering for pro- 
perly, als<> for screens or purdahs. 

| 99. — ;5s75-7(>]. 44 Kapra Majithi,” La- 
j hurt 1 . Madder dyed cloth as its name imports. 

i 

TURBANS AND 44 DHOTIS.” 

The next series of cloths are generally 
light iu texture and soft : they are of very 
different qualities, and made for turbans, 
both the 4 * aula ” or under turban aiul the 
44 dasUir ” or upper turl>an. In the Panjab, 
both a re usually worn and of different colours, 
which has a pleasing appearance, but some 
castes wear only the safa. The 44 pagri ” is a 
peculiar kind of head dress worn by itself, 
and different from either of the foregoing. 
Of a similar fabric are also the 44 dhotis ” or 
sheets worn round the waist by Hiudus. 

The exhibited samples are as follows 

100 . — [57191. Dhoti from Delhi Jail. 

Samplos aro also sent from Amritsar (No. 5825) 
by Gulasar Hcsain, who also send* a variety 
of cloth called “ Goripat ” similarly worn. (582<S) is 
•from lalicrc. (No. 58711) by Thakcu Das, why also 
exhibited a dhoti ID yards iu length. 
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The turbans exhibited are as follows : — 

101. — [5724-26]. Three turbans (pagri) 
of cotton thread, Rolitak. 

102. — [5759]. Black Dast&r, (outer tur- 
ban) worth Rs. 10, by Ghulam Kadir of 
Ludhi&na. 

103. — [5760]. A white Dastar, l>y the 
same. 

104. — [5761]. Check Dastar, worth Rs. 
1-8-0, by Muhammad Buksii of Ludhiana. 

105. — [5762]. Unbleached (korhi) tur- 
ban, worth 1 rupee, by Kirpa Ram of Ludhi&na. 

108. — [5883.] Coarse “pagri,” worth 9 
annas, Lahore. 

107* — [5975-76]. Two “ pagris ” made 
with English thread, in the Giijrat Jail, (one 
of them has a gold border). 

108 — [6121]. Pagri from Ougaira Jail. 

109. — [6L20]. Is a “chaddar,” made at 
the same place. 

110. — [6215-26]. Two turbans from 
Maler Kotla. 

muslins. 

The samples are very few, and the manu- 
facture docs not appear to flourish in the 
Punjab. The best muslins come from Delhi, 
there are also some of tolerable fineness from 
Hushyarpur and the Doabali, and Ludhiana 
exhibits one or two of good quality. Nuno 
are however equal to the Dacca and Hindus- 
tan muslins. 

111. — [5715]. Six specimens of muslins, 
Delhi. 

These muslin turbans aro manufactured in great 
quantities of Chinese cotton ; about two laklis of j 
rupees worth are annually exported. I 

112. — [5819-20-21]. Three turbans of j 

white muslin by Nathu of Khanpur— Hush- 
y&rptir. 

113. — [ ]. “Dhotar” coarse muslin 

of narrow width, by Thaxur Das of Lahore. 

114. — £ ]. “Silara,” muslin with 


coloured stripe used for women’s dress and 
for a lining to other garments. 

N. B. — Some specimens of muslins are included 
as l * Pagria ” in the foregoing list; such are thoso 
from Iioktak, which gained one of the special prises 
for muslin. 

FANCY CLOTHS. 
Principally in the European style. 

This class of fabric has been kept separate 
since they aro all either made at jails under 
European supervision or else have been made 
from European patterns. 

115. - [5772]. “Gambroon worth 0-5-4 
per yard, by Muhammad Baksh, Liidhidna. 

116. — [5818]. Biirdau or “Tickeu,” at 
l rupee per yard. 

A thick striped cloth like English bod-tiokon. 
made by Ali.ady a of Hassiiu the Hiiahyarpur district. 

117. - [5819]. “Lachak” or drill, at Rs. 1 
per yard, by the samo. 

118. — [5897]. Drill, at 8 annas a yard, 
by the Lahore Central Jail. 

119- — [5916]. American drill, at 2 rupees 
a yard, by the GujrainvAlla Jail. 

120. — [5917]. Double drill cloth, at 10 
annas a yard, by the Giijrat Jail. 

121. — [6005]. Jean, at 6} annas a yard, 
by tho Jhihim Jail. 

122. — [6007]. “Gumti,” by the Jihlam 
Jail. 

* The following are “checks” : — 

123. — [5766]. Blue check, 1 rupee per 
yard, by the Sirsa Jail. 

124. — [5773]. Check cloth, at 12 annas 
a yard, by Muhammad Baksh of Ltidki&na. 

125. — [5174]. Blue check, Lahore. 

126. — [0046]. Lady’s check dress, Mtil- 
tfin Jail, value Rs, 3. 

127. — [6047]. Block and white ditto* 

128 — [6048]. Striped ditto. 

129 — [6234-35]. Check cloth made with 
English thread, Agra Jail* 
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180. — [0280]. Green cloth wude with j Towel s are also exhibited in great variety, 

English thread, Agra Jail. ! a# follows : — 

131 — [0250-511. Check cloth and check | 140. — [4705-81. Ludhiana Jail, samples 
horse clothing made with Dacca thread* j of towelling at 0-0-8, 0-6-4, 0-4-8, and 0*4-0 
Agra Jail. j each piece. 

141 — r 50001. Lahore Central Jail, seven- 
TABLE ABO HOUSE LINEN. ! teen samples of towels, plain pattern, ‘hoxjey 

This series is delusively the product of the. j comb,* ‘Badeu-badeu/ ‘Pile,’ ‘Turkish/ &c., 
various jails in the Punjab. Many of the | Ace. 

articles are. made with English fine thread, ! Besides there are towels made at all the 
especially the table linen but the dusters, j jails of the Punjab, 
towels, <fce. are usually made with the best j 142— [5720!. Dusters, Delhi jail, 

class of native thread. It is sea reel y ueees- | J43 — [5711; Do., black bordered, worth 

sary to remark that all these fabrics are of j ^ nn|iafcl caf .) lt ' Sirsa. 

English pat terns. j 144- --[5750], Do., worth Bs. 3 a dozen. 

132. — [5770]. Oncdoxcn Handkerchiefs, ; Aiuballa jail, 
value lt«. 2-4, by Muhammad Bakkh, of ; 145 — [5*%]. Do., value 3 annas each. 

Ludhiana. j Lahore Central Jail. 


133 . — [5841-52]. Handkerchiefs, by the 1 

Amritsar Jail, j 

134 . - 1.5*13]. Table cloth, value Rs. 3*2, ! 

by the Jalandhar Jail. j 

135 . — 1 5i)Ol]. White damask table clot h, j 
at Ha. 1-4-0 per yard, by the Ijuhorn Central | 
Jail. 

136 . — [5002], Fancy table cover, Ks. 2, | 

Iiit Imre Central Jail. j 

137 . — [580(1]. Table cloth, made with j 

cotton grown in the Jail garden. Gujrat, j 
with sample (5SS8-89) of thread used in I 
making them. j 


(All the Jails exhibited dusters.) 

146. [5077;. Diaper cloth, Gujrfit jail, 

value umius 5-4 per yard, 

147 - [0057-Sj. Napkins, (Diaper) Mul- 
tan jail. 

148. - [0231-2-3]. Colored table covers, 
woven with English thread, 011 the principle 
of a fine “durree.” Agra jail. 

149. — [6244] . Screen or curtain for a 
door, of English thread, Agra jail. 

COTTON CARPETS. 


TaMfl cloths arc also scut from Foror-pur, value Rh. 
9-12 0, from Kawttlpimli (5050). Gujrat Jail, accom- 
panied by a sample of the ttuglish thread from which 
they are made ( No*. 5971, 73, 93. ,«fc 5985 ), from j 
Jhilutu (5990), and from Agra (0237) where the 
damask for table cloth is called white “Maahajii.” 

138 . — [5987]. One dozen table napkins, 
made from cotton grown in the Jail garden, 
GfijriU. 

Table napkins are also sent from Lahore Central ; 
Jail (6902). From Giijrit (various qualities 5972, j 
41 , 4 94). From Jihlam (5002). From Multan, 
value Be. 4 a dosen, (6050). 

139* — [d771 ]. Towels, by Muhammad 
Baksu of Ludhi&ua, 


These are in universal use in India They 
are variously called “ dari” or “satranji,” 
according to the size : satranji being a large 
carpet, aiul dari a narrow piece just big enough 
for a bed to stand on, (which is what natives 
generally use them for,) but Europeans call 
all sizes indifferently by the name “durree.” 
In pattern they are usually striped with 
bands of several colours, arranged according 
to taste ; but a clever workman can produce 
various patterns in a durree, such as squares, 
diamond shapes, <fcc., provided only tli&t the 
figures of the pattern be not too complicated, 
and are made up wholly of straight lines* 
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The method of manufacture is very simple. 

All that is requisite is a flat, smooth space 
of ground as large as the intended durrec. 
At either end of this a long roller is set up, 
and to either roller the ends of the web are 
attached just as in an ordinary loom. W hen 
the web is properly stretched out, it only 
remains to provide a simple agency tor cross- 
ing and recrossing the threads of the warp 
in the usual way, as the thread of the woof 
is passed across and across. 

This is effected by placing a long pole 
supported at either cud by two legs, trestle 
fashion, across the whole width of the warp. 

This pole is called a u gori M (which literally 
means “mure,” and so called from its rude 
resemblance to a quadruped), from the “gori” 
are hung two bamboos, each of which carry a 
number of threads, which are attached to the 
under and upper threads of the web respec- 
tively. When it is desired to cross the threads 
of the warp, it is simply necessary to pull up 
one of the bamboos and lower the other: as 
the bamboos are merely hung to the “ gori" 
by ropes at each end, the raising and lower- 
ing is easily done by tightening or loosening 
the suspending string by means of a stick 
attached. No regular shuttle is used. A num- 
ber of workmen sit in a row, on that part of 
the durree which has already been completed, 
and pans the thread along between the lines 
of the warp, from hand to hand. The thread 
is wound in a long egg shape on an iron 
skewer or needle. 

If the pattern is elaborate there will be a 
considerable number of these thread shuttles 
at work : each workmen has charge of his own , 
and passes it along according to the pattern, 
taking the thread out and allowing the 
next workman to insert and withdraw his 
shuttle in the same manner, and so on ; the 
threads as they are passed through the threads 
of the warp, are kept close together and the 
work is rendered compact and even by strik- 
ing between the lines of the warp with a kind 


of fork, having a wooden handle and iron 
teeth and called a “kangi.” The “gori* 1 
above described, with its bamboos and threads 
for raising and changing the lines of the 
warp, can be shifted down tho web as tho 
work progresses. 

I have seen a large d urreo worked with at 
both ends simultaneously, with 2 u goris,” 
the workmen approaching each other till they 
finish in the middle. The simple apparatus 
for durree making can bo taken up and put 
down anywhere. 

Samples of durreos.were exhibited from 
most of the Jails. 

There is also a special kind of ribbed dur- 
ree called Jabbalpuri (because first made at 
the Jabhnlpur School of Industry), it is made 
on tho Kidderminister carpet principle, tho 
coloured lines being longitudinal (mado iu 
the web), and not transverse in the woof 
as ordinary dunces are. They have also a 
peculiar wavy or corrugated texture. 

Common durrees are made not only in 
jails but in the cities and bazars. I never 
saw the Jabbulptiri durree made elsewhere 
but in jails. 

It is only necessary to notice two sain pica 
which arc specialties in this kind of manu- 
facture: they are as fallows: — 

150 . — p®27]. A fancy “ durree ” from 
Bahawulpur (Lahore Museum). This is mado 
in white red and blue, and lias a cleverly 
designed border. 

151 . —[5080]. Durree from the Gujrat jail. 

Thin w&k il»o most elegant durree exhibited, tho 
pattern consisted of plain stripes of white, grey, black 
and turquoise blno, with an occasionally thin line of 
rod against tho black. It was very noat in style, 
and peculiarly regular and well finished in make. 

1 52-— [51)81]. A run pie of the thread 
used iu the manufacture accompanied it* 
Pile Cakpets. 

A few specimens of K&lin or soft pile 
carpeting, made of cotton instead of wool, 
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were exhibited. Mfiltiu jail is noted for the 
znanufacture. 

153. — [5730], Kalin from Rolitak jail. 

154. — [5755J. Soft carpeting, A mhal la jail. 

155. — [5970]. “ K6\iu suti value 1U. 59» 
Oujrat jail. 

156. — [0034]. Cotton carpet, Multan, 
value 1U. 20-8. 

157- — [0281]. Cotton rug, Agra jail. 

Tape, String and Miscellaneous 
Cotton Manufactures. 

These article* are much manufactured at 
jail*, they require no remark ; the most useful 
of them in the broad coarse tape called '* ne- 
war,” this is always used to form the webbing 
of beds: the ehnrpoy being a mere oblong 
frame supported on four feet, the rent re is 
filled in with this broad tape, put oil length- 
wise and then interwoven crosswise, thus 
forming a linn and clastic web on which the 
bedding is placed. 

The poorer people who cannot afford new;ir 
of cotton, use string for the same purpose. 

158. — [5748]. NewAr, broad coarse tape, 
Sirsa jail, value Us. 2 a seer (2 M»n). 

It is also exhibited from various other jails. 

159. -1 6051-53]. White, red, and black 
tape, value 11 annas to 2 annas a yard, from 
MiilUiu jail. 

160. — 1 61*40] . Hod tape from Jhung jail. 

161. — [0055]. Lamp wicks, 6 annas a 
yard, from Multin ju il , also from Rawalpindi 
(5966), and from Jihlatnja.il (6004). 

162. “ - [6135]. Wax cloth, Jhung jail. 

103. — [6172]. “Izdrband” or cotton 
sash, Peshawar. 

164- — [6209-10-12]. Cotton rope, and 
fin© twine called u dori pa tang,” (or string 
for flying a kite) from Paty&la. 

165. — [5828]. Cotton roj»e, Amritsar. 

166. — [5926]. Various colours and pat- 
terns of cotton rope, Lahore Central JaP. 


167. — [59141, Cotton tassels, Lahore. 

168. — [5905]. Pairs of cotton socks made 
by the prisoners in the Female Penitentiary 
Lahore. 

109. — [6126]. Various coloured threads, 
1 prepared at Gugaira jail. 

! 170— [f>92S], Common native spun 

thread from Lahore. 

HORSE CLOTHING. 

171— [0249]. Horse net, Agra jail. 

172. — [0230]. Rollers and surcingle of 
English thread. 

IJ252 is one* of baccfc thread. 

173. — [ASM}. Double net for horse rollers. 

174. -[ 6125], Horse’s head firings, Gu- 
! gaira jail. 

| 175.— [5130J. “Bagdaur,” horse-halters 

and girths, Amritsar. 

176- [ ]. Several patterns of horse- 

girths, Lahore Central Jail. 

COTTUN PRINTS. 

The last remaining specimens in the class 
of cotton fabrics are more specimens of dye- 
ing and printing art than of cotton manu- 
facture. 

I For the various names descriptive of the 
sorts of printing, sec the report of the jury 
at the end of the class. 

Almost any kind of light cloth is used for 
the purpose of printing. These fabrics are 
vised for bed covers, for furniture covers, or 
for floor cloths. 

Coarse stout cloth is often stamped and 
printed in this way and used to line tents with. 

The process of calico printing has already 
been noticed in the Raw Produce section 
under the head of dyeing. 

Generally speaking, the prints are not 
permanent and will not wash. 

Sometimes they are effected by dipping 
the cloth in boiling solutions of dyes which 
take on certain portions of the cloth but do 
; not affect others which have been previously 
prepared by stomping with a block charged 
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with some resisting material. A good in- 
stance of this kind of printing, resulting in a 

attorn in shades of red and black, is ex- 

ibited from Muzaffargarh and has been 
described under the head of Dyes. 

The other kind of calico printing is done 
without immersing the cloth in any colouring 
solution at all. The colour is simply applied 
by wootlen blocks, of hard dark wood, on 
which the pattern projects in strong relief; 
the blocks are charged with colour and then 
pressed down on the cloth previously damped 
aud stretched out. 

The exhibited samples of this work were as 
follows 

177 .— [ 5784-85]. Bedcovers, “ pal an g- 
posh," value Rs. 2 and 1-8 each, by Hukmi 
and Dasi of Ludhidna. 

178 - — [5801-62]. Printed cotton carpets, 
Kasur (Lahore district) worth Rs. 15 each. 

179 . — [5863-07 J. Coarse printed cloths 
used as coverings, Lahore, value 13 annas to 
Rs. 1-4 each. 

180. - [5010]. Dosuti printed in yellow 
and black, for tents. Thuggee School of 
Industry Lahore. 

181 . — [0035]. Floor cloth, value Rs. 25, 
Multan. This is a very elaborate ami elegant 
design and introduces a great variety of colour. 

182 . — [0036-37] , Bed covers from Mul- 
tan. 

183 . — [6038-39], ‘Chintz, '(print) Mul- 
tdn. 

184 . — [6182]. “Than chet," piece of 
chintz or print from Sultdupur, Kapnrthala * 

‘ A brail* means coloured or marbled pattern. 

188 .— [6184]. “ Toshak-chet," printed 
coverlet, Kapurthala. 

187 * — [6185]. “ Palang posh," bed co- 
ver, Kapurthala. 

188 . [6187-71]. 4 patterns of “ chet" 
or print, Kapurthala. 

189 . — [6099]. “Angocha," small print- 
ed sheet, worth Rs. 1-4, made at Kamalia, 
Gugaira district. 

190 . — [6100]. “Gilaf takya,” pillow- 
cases, from the same place. 


191 . — [6104]. Priuted counterpane, 

from the same place. 

192 . — [0105]. Printed floor cloth, call- 
ed jdjam. From Kamalia, Gugaira. 

193 . -[0118], “Thdn chet., "piece of print. 

194 . — [6119]. — “ Naimi," from GAgaira. 

195 -— [0114]. “Lihdf," couutcrpano. 

Gugaira. 

Before closing the list, of cotton prints, it 
should be remarked that. English and Russian 
glazed chintzes, chiefly of gaudy patterns, arc 
much valued for sale across the frontier, in 
Kabul, Bukhdrd, and Turkistan, generally; 
the varieties are known by different names, 
as“Nasrkham," “Ldlgeri," Shakarkuzf," Ac. 

196 . — [ ]. Dhoti from Multdu. 

This is a white soft cloth worn either as a 
dhoti or for a scurf or even for a pagri ; its 
distinguishing characteristic is that it is 
white with a crimson priuted border. This 
article is commonly worn. 

TESTS. 

Some tents being entirely of cotton aro 
included iu this class. 

1 97 . — [0040 to 0045]. Large tent of colour- 
ed cloth including a “shamydna" or canopy, 
with “kanats” or side screens of vari gated 
cloth and richly embroidered, from Multan. 

198 . — [6221]. Small model of tent in 
white and red cotton cloth. Maler Kotla. 

MIXED FABRICS. 

Then follow also same fabrics which as 
being made of both cotton and wool come 
between class V and VI. 

199 . — [6191]. Striped sheet made of mix- 
ed cotton and wool, value Rs. 3. Kashmir. 

200 . — [6192]. Is another variety of the 
same material. 

201. — [6194]. Fennel made of cotton 
and wool, value Rs. 3-8. 

202. — [0194]. Is another specimen of 
the same, but of slightly better quality. 

The Jury's report on this large and im- 
portant class now follows 
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REPORT ON COTTON FABRICS, 

The Jury fur this class consisted of : — 


Mr D. F. Vacleod, C. B. Mr. F. E. Moore. 

Major Farrington. Mr. Coldstream, Reporter. 

Diwin Rattan Chand. 

It is unnecessary here to dwell upon the great importance of cotton fabrics to the 
world generally, or to the natives of India in particular. It would be difficult to name a 
manufacture on which the latter are more dependent. From the highest to the lowest, all 
classes employ it fur the commonest articles of their clothing. Everywhere, from the hills 
of Kabul to the swamps of Burinalt, the cotton plant is cultivated. In every age, from the 
earliest historic times down to the prescut, the Hindu has gone clad in cotton cloth. 

These manufactures are effected without any exception by hand looms of the simplest 
and rudest construction, and there is no reason to believe that any, the slightest alteration 
or improvement has taken place in the form of the loom for centuries past. Notwithstand- 
ing this, many of the fabrics produced are conspicuous for their regularity of workman- 
ship, for durability, and iu some instances for extreme softness and fineness of texture. 

The muslins of Dh£ka long outrivalled flic fabrics of European looms, and till very 
lately held the highest place in the markets of the West.. In fact,, in particular places in 
India, and with regard to particular fabrics, cotton manufactures have probably attained 
as high an excellence as is possible without the aid of intricate machinery. Yet this superi- 
ority is confined to a few fabrics, and to a few places : uud very much remains to be dono 
in most localities to euro urge the cottou weaver to do the best with the means at his disposal. 

The Government. Jails doubtless contribute much to this end throughout the country: 
their produce (as will be seen in the sequel) being superior, to the unguided native manu- 
facture. 

What effect a great increase in the growth and exports of an improved staple will havo 
on Indiau manufactures on the one hand, and on the import of English piece goods on the 
other, it would be difficult to predict. Certain it is that the extended cultivation of im- 
proved cotton must eventually iuHueuce the quality of native manufactures. 

Indications of this may lie seen in the collection under report. There ore several 
specimens of fabrics woven in jails from cotton raised experimentally from the imported 
*oe<l, and fhe samples of the thread used in the manufacture and spun from the foreign 
cotton shew to what a degree of excellence we may hope to attaiu. 

Hence the importance of giviug to cotton fabrics a promiuont place in the Punjab 
Exhibition. t 

A sejmrftte court in the north-west comer of the building was allotted to the display 
of articles in this class. The specimens were numerous, and more than occupied the space 
assigned to them. Fifty shares of the Prize Fund, (one-twentieth of the whole,) were at 
the disposal of the Jury. Its distribution will be recorded at the close of this report* 
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In describing the various kinds of cotton manufactures which came under the notice 
of the Jury, the order of texture will as much as possible be followed — the finer varieties being 
described first. 


Muslin in the shape of pagris was exhibited from Delhi, and the adjacent, district of 
Mnrtin. Native luuue Rohtak, and from Hu shy 4r pur very fine specimens were exhibited, 
*' Malmal.” by the Municipal Commissioners of Delhi ; to one of t hese, us also 

to a Rohtak pagri, a prize was awarded. It would seem that as far as t he Punjab is concern- 
ed the manufacture of the finer muslins is carried on only in Delhi and the adjacent districts, 
and iu the Doabah or country about, Htishyarpur. The manufacture in the latter place is 
very old. # A very fine piece of Daria ( or muslin with stripes of a thicker texture at 
regular intervals ) was exhibited from the Government Toshakhanah : but it appeared that 
this was a Dhdka fabric. A coarse kind of Doria is made in the Do&hah. 


Coarse muslin of narrow width, called Dhotar , was exhibited from Lahore : its manu- 
facture is largely carried on throughout the Punjab. It is com- 
^ ' nionly used for coats, dopattahs, Ac.: when shot with coloured 

lines it is called Silara , and is used for women’s clothes. 


A still coarser fabric of the same make is gazi. It is much used by the poor for cloth- 
. ing : and by the richer classes for lining coats Ac.: also as the 

middle ply in tent, cloth. The several kinds of yazi are distin- 
guished by various names ; ns luizari, athsi, cliisi, painsi, chausi, Ac. These have reference to 
the number of threads in the than or warp, thus painsi has f>(K) threads, chausi 400, Ac. It 
is commonly made all over the Punjab. Specimens were exhibited from Sirsa, Rawal-Piudi 
and other places. 


Very coarse gazi is called gmha. It is much used as tent-cloth; its manufacture is 
^ not confined to any particular district. Gazi or garka, dyed red, 

if narrow, is called edlu : if broad, kharwd : »6ln with embroidered 
edge, and used for a woman’s shawl, is called choh . 

The lungi , j>erhaps the commonest and most universal article of clothing with the natives, 
was exhibited in great variety. It is usually imide of fine stuff; 
but stout warm ones are common. The ‘ Ititigi ’ is ‘dopat’ or 
* tinpat,’ according as it lias to be cut aud joined in two or three parts before it is worn. It is 
usually less than two feet in breadth, and the ends are adorned with a border and fringe (hdshya) 
often wrought in gold or silver thread. The kinds of lungi are very numerous, often taking 
their names from the place where they are man ufactured. Thus, there is the Mdnjha lungi, the 
pattern of which is a check in light and dark blue : or a plain dark blue like the “ Batt&la 
lungi;” another kind is checked red: these are worn by Hindus only: blue being the dis- 
tinctive colour of the Mussulman ldngi. Ludhi&na manufactures blue check lungis in im- 
mense quantities, and of late lurge consignments of them have been annually.»entto Peshawar, 
Lungis arc also much manufactured in the Peshawdr and Deraiat divisions, always either 
a dark blue plain or blue check, being blue upon black or blue on vhite; in these districts 
the lungi is worn as a turban, as indeed it generally is by the Pathdn and Wazfri tribes. 

The Peshawdr lungis are generally of fine texture, and have silk or gold thread borders 
at either end. 


* The old Doiboh muslin* were of two kind a.— and Adrat, 
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The most handsome lungi that came under the notice of the Jury was a Peshawar 
fabric, exhibited by Kazi Nazirullah Jan (No. 7650). It was upwards of 2 feet broad, and 
nearly G yards long, the ends consisting of a border in which stripes of black silk alternated 
with torquoise blue, between which again was a very rich broad stripe of gold twilled thread 
(kalabutuu), of about 2 feet in depth. The colour of the scarf itself was a very light blue 
checked with a darker shade. The texture was remarkably fine. The value of this one scarf 
was Its. 100, shewing what value can be given to fabrics of this class; it was made 
expressly for the Exhibition, and was considered at Peshawar as a master-piece. To this 
handsome specimen the Jury awarded a prize of two shares. 

The Jury also took particular notice of the Ifingi from Hazara (No. 7333) of stouter 
texture and a uniform dark blue colour, also adorned with a gold embroidered * hashya.' 

The word * khes * includes a great variety of fabrics ; and is the name given to a kind 
of shawl or upper garment, worn by all classes in the Punjab; in 
equal favor with the Sikh Sirdar, and the Mussulman Jat. “Khes 
patpatti” is the name applied to the white and red checks of the Manjah. “ Khes tukridAr ” 
to the white and blue chocks of Pakpattan. For the finer white cloths (used as ‘khes’ ) 
the l)o4bah has long been famous, especially the towns of Rabun and Kaugra. 

Cloth used for 4 khes ' is usually woven so as to shew lines running diagonally, hence this 
particular mode of weaving is called khwbiif. Khes of all kinds were exhibited. To a fcbes 
from Kungra (5815), (white ‘bulbul chashin' pattern ) a prize was awarded: also to a 
specimen ( No. 1)077 ) from Pak Pattan in the Giigaira district. 

Among the most excellent of the native fabrics exhibited were the specimens of the 
afuiii gtoti of Rabun and the Doabah generally. This is a fine white 

cloth, of strong texture and highly glazed, not unlike English 
diaper. It is used for sheets, pyjama, amjarkah *, &e. f and is in great, repute. They aro 
several varieties of it. If very tine ami plain, it is called bdftah : wrought in rhomboidal 
check, it is bulbul chiwhm : with diagonal lines it is khesbdf : if very coarse it degenerates into 
khuddar. The Jury awarded two prizes for gliati: one to Jh(ud and one to Patyala. 


Doiahiy is a sheet usually used for a hod cover. It. is generally of fine white cloth, 
, Dot ah i ’ 4 Chant * resembling coarse glidti. If it has to ho folded four times before 

being used, it is called chatdahi. A beautiful chautahi with gold 
embroidered edging was exhibited by the Raja of Nabha ( 730G D ). To this the Jury 
awarded a prize. 


Another excellent fabric of purely native manufacture is StUi : a fine colored cloth, and 
striped in the direction of the warp with silk or cottou lines of 
a different colour. Battala aud Seal kot are famous for its manu- 
facture, and export it to other parts of the Punjab ; to a specimen from the former place 
a prize was awarded. 

It is now chiefly used as a material for women’s pyjama : Mussulman women of the 
lower class usually wearing a black ‘ susi * shot with red lines. If the stripe has two lines in 
it, the fabric is called dokanni , if three tinhmni, and so on. Susi was formerly used by men 
also for the tight fitting trowsers of the Punjab, but since English goods have been largely 
imported, it lias goue out of fashion, and except at Multan, no men but those too old to 
change with the mode of the day wear * susi.* 
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There are several varieties of cotton cloth, which although unknown before the English 
rule was extended to the province, have since become widely manufactured, and as it wore 
- . nwr-,*, 4 naturalized. Such arc the Ludiana darns , a stout closely woven 

Durr% cloth ( Liu.UanaJ ,,.»«• « , , _ „ J 

fabric like a * twill/ much used by Europeans for clothing: dostiti, 

iinsitli , chaimiti, coarse cloths of great strength, used principally for tent cloths and dusters, 
and ‘ ganibroons ’ or ‘ dabbis/ fancy clothes woven in checks, lines, &\\ in various colours 
and patterns. All these are chiefly manufactured in our jails : but excellent * dosutis ’ and 
‘ gainbroons ' were exhibited by private manufacturers in Ludiana. 

A piece of drill, and blue striped ticking after European patterns were exhibited by 
Goods manufactured after Allah Dya of Bassya, Hushyarpur, and were deemed worthy by 
European patterns. the Jury of the award of a medal and 3 shares of the Prize Fund j — 

such manufactures being in the opinion of the Jury deserving of encouragomont. 

It is needless here to enter into detail regarding tho various Jail manufactures on Eng- 
lish models. Their general appearances and u es are known to all. Sullioo it to say, that 
the Jails of Gujrat, Lahore, Rawalpindi, Jililam, Dora Ismail Khan, Firozpur, Liidiiinu, 
Mill tan, Sirsa, Gujruwalah.* Ambfila, and the Lahore Thuggee School of Industry, are all 
represented in the Prize List : the excellence of the table cloths, napkins, towelling, dusters, 
and a large durri contributed by the Gujrat Jail being very conspicuous. 

Before the English occupation of the country, thick durri carpets wore not largely 
manufactured in the province ( of old, Ambula and Bareilly appear to have been particularly 
famous for them). Now they are produced in every Jail, and hero and there by private 
manufacturers. Very beautiful specimens of plain durri and Kidderminster carpi t wore 
exhibited, the latter is called Jabbalpuri durri as having been made at the Jabbalpiir 
School ; they are of narrow-breadth like a stair carpet, and their texture is waved or 
slightly quilled on the surface : tho coloured longitudinal stripes are produced by introduc- 
ing coloured threads into the warp, not like other durriu in which the warp is white ami 
the colour only is the woof. 

Tho colours of a very largo and fine durri from Gujrat Jail, noted above, were much 
admired, consisting of a well arranged alteration of white, grey, turquoise-blue and black. 

A variety of durri, a large cotton carpet with a ‘ elmupar' board woven in the centre, aud. 
used for playing that game, is called Shahtias/nu • one specimen of this was exhibited. 

Tho above noted varieties of cotton fabrics include almost all those represented in tho 
Exhibition which come directly within tho scope of the Jury, But a prize was also awarded 
s for a handsome ‘sozm/or quilted bod-eovor, embroidered in a 

sliawl pattern, the contribution of the Maharaja of Kashmir 
(exhibited in the cotton court), aud the Jury especially noticed some printed cloths of fair 
desigu and colour. 

Printed cloths, if the pattern bo continuous are called ckail : if composed of separate 
designs, flowers, <frc., they are called chU. Dyed cloths with spots of a different colour are called 
hhdndu. They are principally used for women's clothing, for floor moths and for bed covers ; 
and some large print floor cloths of this kind were exhibited from Iv astir and Multiin, and 
ICapurthala, and also a number of liliaf or “ plang posh/' bed covers. As the excellence of 

* Gujranwalah obtained prizes for dusters and doauti. It is presumed they arc from tho Jail, although 
not so marked in the list, 
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ill oho consisted solely in the process of printing in the colours with blocks, the examination 
of them was made over to the Jury on the processes of dyeing <fcc. 

Two collections to which by the rules of the Exhibition shares of the Prize Fund could 
not be awarded deserve especial notice, viz., that sent by the Government of Bombay, and 
that from the Central Prison, Agra. These did not come into competition with the Punjab 
contributions, but tlie Jury feel it their duty here to record their appreciation of the great 
excellence of the collections as wholes, and the high merits of many of the individual 
specimens, and beg to recommend to tlie General Committee, in the event of medals being 
available, that one be awarded to Dr. Bird wood, Curator of the Bombay Government 
Museum, through whose agency the Bombay articles were forwarded, and one to the 
Superintendent of the Central Prison, Agra, 

The following ih a list of the prizes awarded by the Jury. 


Award of Special Prize*. 


1 . 


N. If. 


1. 0 ujrfit Jail for excellent quality of its table and ^ Mr. Scarlett’s special 

house linen, j prize, Ks. 23. 

f . Municipal Committee 
| Delhi, special prize 

2. Muslin pagris from Delhi (Nu. 7130-1) and Rhotak,-^ Its. 25. Es. 15 to 

j Delhi and Its. 10 to 
^ Kohtak. 

For special prizes offered for fire-proof durreo or tarpaulin, no competition, 


Award of Share* of General Prize Fund . 


■ JL To Gujriit Jail for the excellent quality of its tinrelt-') A .. 

iuif*, table-cloth*, table- napkin*, dimity, and jean > ni ^dal and 5 

ami drill, ) share* of iund. 

N<w. r, ■>!>(!, r, ns i, f.iWi, and vm. These articles also gained the 

special prize, see No. 1. 

III. To Alla Dyn, Hiishiarpur, for the excellence of his ) A silver medal and 3 
duck or drill and ticken (Nos. 5 MS, 5S19), j shares of general fund. 
Towvllhnj.lv. (1.) Vide No. 1. 


(2.) For a piece of superior towelling from Dera 
Ismail Khan, (Glt>3), 

V. For Turkish towelling from Firozpur Jail, (5015), 
J)u*ter*' VI. For close textured thick dusters, Lahore (5590), 

Ditto ditto Gujran walla (5932), 

('havtahi. VII, For fine textured chentlahi, (No. 739G) from N&bha, 

< Haiti. VIII. For very fine yhtiti, 1 Putyala, 2 Jhhid (7394), 

Lumji. IX. (1.) For broad, fine textured, ornamented lungi 

(No. 7659) Peshawar, Kuzi Nazirullah Jan, 

(2 A For lungi (No. G17S) by Local Committee of 
Peshawar, 

(3.) For fine textured lungi, Jfdandhar, 

(No. G1 District List.) 

(4.) For Amritsar lungi (No. 5823), 

(5.) „ Hazara, embroidered (7333), 

(G.) „ brown „ (supposed to be Sirsa), 


1 share. 

2 shares. 

1 share. 

1 share. 

2 shares. 

2 shares, certificate. 


| 2 shares. 
1 1 share. 
1 1 share. 


1 share. 
1 share. 
1 share. 
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SiitL X. Batilali Local Committee, Gfirdaspur (5858), 1 s i, aro> 

Khes. XI. (1.) For khes red border (6077) Pik Pattau, 1 share. 

(2.) „ white (5815) Kangra, 1 shau. 

Dam'. XII. LudiAna (5792) Superintendent of Jail, 2 shares. 

Dosuti. XIII. Guj ran walla (5934) do., 1 share. 

Jean. XIV. (1.) Gujrfit (vide No. 1), ) 

(2.) Lahore Jail (5897), / 2 shil,vs - 

Qarlia. XV. Lahore Jail (5898), 1 share. 

motor. } XVL TLakur Dass . Lahore, Certificate. 

Tick!,,. XVII. (Vide No. 2). 

Printed ) XVIII. For excellence of dye and pattern. 

Cloth. J 1. Hukiui of Kalian, 1 share. 

2. Gugaira ((>104), 1 share. 

Sozni. XIX, Embroidered from Kashmir (0195), 1 share. 


Miscellaneous 
Cloths . XX. 


For striped sheeting, mixture of cotton and wool, ) 

' r,J 


1 share. 


(0193-4), His Highness the Maharajah of Kashmir, 
ToMahammadBakhshofLudhiu.ua for Gambroon(5772) 1 share. 
Superintendent Kawal Hindi Jail for ditto (0153), 2 shares. 
Ditto ditto check cloth for horse ( g shares 


clothing, (5952), / 

Multan Jail for Gambroons, 

Kallah of Ludhiana for ditto, 

Sirsa district, check cloth, 

Piik Pattau in Guguiru, do. for coverlets, 

Local Exhibition Committee Ambala, for embroidered ) 
red cloth (No. 57 47), J 

Ditto ditto Gugaira for ditto ditto (bOS3), 

Carpets. XXI. Superintendent Jail, Sirsa, for thick white carpet- ) 
iug (5740), ) 

Gujrat Jail for elegant durri in white, grey, black and 1 
blue, of good design and excellent work, J 

Ditto ditto for another durree, 

Jihlam Jail, for a durri, 

Ditto for Kidderminster carpeting, 

Ambala Jail, ditto ditto, 

Lahore Central Jail, ditto ditto, 

Multan Jail, for rich cotton rug, 

Rawal Pindi Jail, for durree, 


2 shares. 

1 share. 

1 share. 

1 share. 

1 share. 

1 share. 

1 share. 

3 shares. 

2 shares. 

2 shares. 

1 share. 

1 share. 

1 share. 

2 shares. 

Certificate of merit. 


Tapes, \ XXII. His Highness Maharajah of Patyala, for fiucj Certificate of merit. 
rope, &c. J cotton twine, 1 
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1 share. 
$ share. 
\ share. 


} 3 shares 

and a silver medal. 

Coldstream, 

Rqtorhr. 

Fur convenience of reference I have added, at the end of each of the classes devoted to 
fabrics in cotton, silk and wool, a list of the fabrics commonly met with. I take 
the opportunity also of reminding the reader that special information about the 
looms and machinery for weaving will bo found in the sequel under Section C. 


His Highness Maharajah of Paty&a for “ New^r,” 
Lahore Thuggee School of Industry for ditto, 
Lahore Central Jail, cotton ropes of sorts, 


Multan for large tent and embroidered kanats, 


W. 


WHITE CLOTHS. 
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LIST OP COTTON FABEICS MET WITH IN THE PUNJAB; 


I. EUROPEAN IMPORTED GOODS. 

' Lath A, long cloth. 

K lias a or Nainsuk, ( a soft white cloth, 'nainsook/ used for all white garments worn 
by the more respectable classes of servants, Moonshoos, Clerks, &c. 

Manual, (muslin). 

Sitan, ( corruption of 4 sheeting/ ) 

Jin or Zin, ( jean, the word being corrupted. ) 

Dalml Jin, ( double jean, thick white jean. ) 

Makkan Jin, ( 4 Duck/ has a sort of nap on the surface. ) 

K&mrak, ( corruption of 4 cambric/ ) 

P&unf, ( a coarse long cloth or calico in one quarter the length of 4 lathA/ ) 

Baltin, not now in use — a fabric resembling very fine long cloth. 

Khes-b&ft, called also tul ( twill ) is ribbed diagonally. 

Gumtf, diaper, either of lineu or imitated in cotton. 

Mczposh, table linen. 

Kutual, handkerchiefs. 

Olnkan, any white figured or ombroiderod muslin ( also applied to edging, 
4 insertion work’ Ac., &c. ) 

JAli, plain net. 

Nairn*, a sprigged or figured net or muslin ; all white. 

Semi, the same but having the worked sprig or pattern in colored thread on the 
white ground. 

Alwan, ( Turkey red cloth in several qualities. ) 

Kh&sft ran gin, ( same as Khasa but colored and glazed ; glazed calico. ) 

Malnnil rangSn, ( colored muslin. ) 

Drfa, ( I expect this is our word 4 dress piece* ; it is implied to all figured muslins, 
used among Europeans only for female garments, but among natives largely used 
for chogalis and light outer coats for summer wear. ) 

Chit, ( chintz or calico print ). The varieties are— 

Chit, Gul&nAr, red print ; colored flowers on a red ground. 

Do. Do. nakli (imitation of European red print.) 

Do. Safed, ( white ground and printed pattern on it. ) 

Do. Bundri (spotted). 

Do. MArpech (striped) with a sort of corkscrew pattern or * serpent fold.” 

Do. Rahdar, with a wavy line. 

Do. Kalamkar, lined with fine stripes. 

Do. Butldar ( sprigged with flowers ). 

Do. Hakldr&ni, ( lit , 4 imitation Persian 1 has an arabesque or shawl pattern, ) 
Do. KhAm rang, ( inferior print, the colors not being fast. ) 

^ Do. Shikarg&h, ( has figures of animal, &c., on it ). 


II. FABRICS OF INDIAN MANUFACTURE. 



From Dhdkd . 

Malmal, ( muslin. ) 
Dastar, ( muslin turbans. ) 
RumAl, ( kerchiefs. ) 



COLORED WHITE GOODS. — Continued. 
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f From Rudhd Nayar. 

, Bopatta (scarf). 

Bhotf m/irc ddr (waistcloth worn by Hindus) . 

Dory a, (striped muslin all white.) 

Ch&rkh&ua, (check). 

From Bandra*. 

White dopatta or scarf. 

Dhoti, waistcloth worn J»y Hindis. 

Ft 'i > m Ft t rlchAhd <1. 

Al*ra lihuf, (calico print for bed covers, Ac). 

Chit, (chintz or print). 

Jiijaiii (floor cloth) a kind of coarse red cloth used for flooring, and is generally 
stamped with a pattern in black on the red ground, 
fiahithi. 

From Ayr a. 

Bari ( u Durrecs, n cotton carpets. ) 

Sliulranji, (carpets). 

Kalin suti (pile carpets in cotton). 


(Thv folio winy have been nearly all described in Ike test, hence no ea^danafion Is •. uldtJ.) 
From Delhi . 

IMalnml pagri, (muslin turban). 

Donut i, tinsuti, ehaustui, Ac., Ac., ( p. 7. ) 
j Gambroon, ( p. fl. ) 

I Si ri saf (a kind of muslin). 

I thirhii, ( thin cloth, p. 8. ) 


.£ 

a 
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From various fdaces, Tmhore, Ar. 
f Adliotar (coarse muslin). 

Kliadar ( coarse thin cloth. ) 

Chaunsi, pains), athsi, cIiihi, Ac.*) 

Jluzdrf (broad white cloth). £ All very much alike in quality. 

Oa/./.i (thin doth). ) 

Dhoti, a doth woven. of a size for wear round the loins. 

■{ Ghfitf, ( stiff glazed white doth, |>. 15. ) 

Dorvii, muslin striped with two lines together, all white. 

Si 1 til Khata, plain striped muslin ( stripes close together. ) 

Ciifirkhuna. check muslin. 

TdfUi, a fabric of ‘ tafta* ( twisted thread, made both in silk and cotton, 
j Jdahmudi', ( a fabric which used to bo made as long cloth, hut is superseded 
(. by imported ‘ lathi ;* it was made of cotton and also of silk. 

^ f BotAhf, ( pages 5, 6. ) 
l Chautdhi. 

» < Pal an g posh. 

g J Khos. 

K ( p. 3- ) 


f f Klies and*, ( p. 5. ) 

jg* l Kliea dabba (chock large). 

* < Khos tukridar showing pieces of different colours joined together, 
g J Khes doruklia (different coloured plaid on either side), 

^ ( Khes Jat kd, (jat or villager's khes), 

SdsisddWpageO. ) 

Bo. dokanni. 

Bo. chaukannf. 


COLORED GOODS. — Continual. 


f Susf panjkannt. 

I Do. atkanni. 

Do. sahu khatti, a susi with five lines ; tbe field and the stripes being equal thick- 
ness. 

Do. stifivanS, a susi partly of silk and partly of cotton, so os to be lawful for 
Mohamadans to wear. 

Saltfrf, a thin cloth with double stripo used as a scarf or as a “ tahband' 9 by boys. 
Lung!, (all the varieties are not hero given, many have been named in the foregoing 
descriptive lists). 

Do. Fakiranfi, a scarf with white ground and a largo check pattern on it in rod. 
black or blue. 

Sliamla, ( a scarf for winding into a loose turban, three yards long. ) 

Lung! Charkli&na (check). 

Do. Safed kindrad^r (white with coloured border). 

Tahband or Lung, (waistcloth). 

Lungi Peshawri sadd, ( plain chock lungi. ) 

Do. Amirdna. The Peshawar lung! with gold border, &c. 

Printed or Stamped. 

Samba Chit, ( print made at Samba in Jmnmoo, generally flowered on a green 
ground. ) 

Chit Miiltani ( Multan prints. ) 

Btigcha ( a square piece of print used for packing up bundles, <&e. 

4 Abra, ( a printed piece ) an upper bed cover. 

Tolai, ( a printed piece for an under sheet. ) 

Jajam, (printed floor cloth). 

Miscellaneous. 

Sdlii, (red dyed cloth. ) 

Baud, ( a cloth with a pattern made by tying up tight, little knots in the cloth, so 
that when the whole is dyed, the parts remain uncolored. 

Chogul/i, the same, only the uneoiored spots are again dyed a different color from 
the ground. 

Bannu — a woman's veil, — coarse, dyed with madder with a pattern made the same 
way as * Band.' 

Dotiya — the same ; met w r ith in Kabul, Peshawur, <fcc. 

Makhi— a red veil, stamped with a black pattern like * flies 9 (Male lit.) 

Cliaskd, stamped pattern on a red ground (Kussuinbba red.) 

Jalandhar! chunnia, a sort of fabric stamped ; is fine cloth and dyed with 
‘ Kussuiubha.’ 

Khdrwd, coarse red cloth or printed in black. 

Phulkdri, a coarse red cloth worn as a veil by peasant women, it is lightly embroid- 
ered in green and yellow silk, and costs from 8 to 12 annas. 

Bag, a similar veil, but heavily embroidered and costing 4 or 5 rupees. 

Chop, a similar veil embroidered at the edges only. 

Sirgd, a kind of 11 chop." 

Bund, a spotted sheet worn by women. 

^Dopatta, a scarf of cotton, ( two breadths sown together. ) 

in. FABRICS FROM THE ADJACENT PROVINCES. 

From Kashmir, 

Kadak or bdfta, cheap and very coarse cloth. 

Chunni, ( from Bombay ) a kind of spotted cloth. 

JFVont Turhistdn , Sc, 

Sfimsdn, cotton doth 3 yards long, and 10 girahs broad. 

Pokb, ditto 4 yards long, and 10 girahs broad. 
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CLASS *V-I. 

WOOLEJT FABRICS. 

This class is subdivided into threo “ Divisions,” on account of the exceedingly diverse 
nature of the trade and manufacture under each division. 

The first division comprises such fabrics as are made of sheep’s wool. They are few in 
number, though useful and traded in to a considerable extent. As in the plains, the season 
when warm garments are requisite is limited, it is natural that this class of manufacture 
should not have received anything like the attention it has in the more rigorous climates 
of northern Europe. 

In the plains no great care is taken of wool, and all that is woven from it is blanketing, 
generally coarse and hard: a finer kind of woolen wrapper called “lohi,” and occasionally a 
coarse cloth or “pattu.” Nothing like the fine broad cloths and tweeds, the soft wool shawls, 
the lambs’ wool clothing, and countless other woolen fabrics of England, are knowu here. 

One class of woolen fabrics however deserves to be added to the list ; but this is prin- 
cipally carried on in the jails and is the result of Europeau supervision. I allude to tho 
manufacture of pile or “Turkey” carpets. These carpets ore produced, in a great degree of 
excellence, and some of them have been sent to Europe, where they have fetched high prices. 

To the statement that woolen manufactures receive hut little attention in the Punjab 
one general exception must be made in favor of the Hill districts. In these the climate is 
most rigorous, and the dress of tho people consists almost wholly of wool, both sheep’s ami 
goat’s, hence from the districts of Kangraand Simla, including as they do Spiti, Lahaul and 
Kanawar, the collection contains many specimens of stout and well fulled woolen cloths 
and blankets. The Kashmir territories also exemplify this class to a considerable extent. 

The second division contains a very different class of articles: the fabrics in this 
division are wholly woven of the wool of the Thibetan shawl goat, kuown as “pasliiuma.” 
In it will be found the celebrated shawls of Kashmir, all of which are woven with the finest 
varieties of this wool. In it also will be found the shawls woven by the Kashmiri colonies, 
who have settled at Nurpiir, Amritsur, Gujnit, Jel&lpur, and other places, who can only 
get the second best wool from the districts of Cliangthuii and Kodok (since tho Maharajah 
of Kashmir holds the strictest monopoly of all the finest class of wool that comes from tho 
frontier districts of Turfan and Kiiehar ) and who strive in vain to equal the bright tints 
and delicate weaving of the genuine Kashmir Shawl. 

In this division will be found all the series of plain pasliiuma piece goods, such as 
Puttu or cloth, Malida, and Alwan, which also furnishes the ground work of tho beautiful 
silk embroidered articles of dress, which are produced so plentifully in Kashmir, Amritsar, 
and Ludhiana. In this division have further been included the well known Bamporo 
Chaddur, which from the soft fine texture resemble tlic real pashmma, though in reality 
they are made of Rampore wool. Many fabrics made of this woo 1 tnd of the. Kirmaui wool 
are called at Ludhisina and elsewhere “ nakli-pashmina ” imitation pashm. 

The third and last division of the class contains all the fabrics made of goat’s hair, 
and camel's hair, — the coarse ropes so much in use about the Deraj&t, — tlie huge bags in which 
merchandise is loaded on to camels, — the 1 khoorjas * or sacks in which tho farmers carry 
their grain to market, — the coarse cloths or mats which tlioy spread out to winnow and 
clean their grain on, — and, lastly, the camel hair cbogas, and the “ bark ” or camel hair 
cloth, imported from Kdbul and Ttirkistan. 
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Taking these divisions in this order we have. 

DIVISION I. 

Fabrics made of Sheep’s Wool. 

SUB-CLASS V.— CARPETS. 

Carpets are called “Kalin” and “Kalicba.” The method of manufacturing the “Kdh'n” 
or pile carpet is characterized hy that simplicity which is observable in all native loom work. 
The foundation for the carpet is a warp of the requisite number of strong cotton threads 
according to the breadth of the carpet. The warp is however not placed flat on the ground, 
but is worked erect, being attached at either end to two rollers, which are supported betweeu 
the extremities of two upright posts, the lower roller is below the surface of the ground in a 
pit or trench dug out for the purpose, the threads of the warp are passed over this, and reach 
to the upper roller, which is about 5 feet above it, all the superfluous web is wound round 
the upper roller, aud as the carpet gets done, the finished work is wound on to the lower roller, 
and more web is unwound from the upper one. The workmen sit in front of the warp on the 
ground with their feet in the tench or pit above alluded to. The process of weaving consists 
in dexterously twisting short lengths of coloured wool into each of the threads of the warp 
in a straight lino, so that the two ends of the wool stick out in front. When a whole line is 
completed the (colour* chosen being of course regulated by the pattern) the projecting ends 
of wool are clipped to a un iform length, and a single thread of wool is run across the breadth of 
the carpet, bet ween the t breads of the warp, just as in ordinary weaving, and the threads of the 
warp are crossed as usual : then another row of ends of wool is put in the same manner, an- 
other lino of wool passed between the threads of the warp to keep the. woollen tags in their 
places, and so on. The lines of work are compacted together hv st ricking them with a blunt 
fork or “kangi " in the manner described in the man u fact. uro of “durroes.” Line after lino 
is thus completed, the workmen putting iu the proper colours, either by their own know- 
ledge if they are very skilful, or at the word of command of one who ‘reads out’ the pattern. 
When the whole is completed, the surface is clipped or sheared all over, to reduce the pile 
to a uniform length and smoothness, and the carpet is complete. 

Cotton rugs are sometimes made in this way, especially at Multdn. A little bunch of 
cotton thread being substituted for the pieces of wool, in the process. Perhaps the best 
carpets of any are made at the Lahore Central Jail. The prisoners hero recently succeeded 
in producing picture* of birds, dogs, Ac. in the carpet work, almost liko the beautiful 
pictures that are so often seen on Brussels and pile rugs in England. 

The exhibited specimens of carpeting are The following series are from Lahore 
as follows C entral Jail : — 

203- — [0259-60], 2 carpets, Delliio Jail. 207* — [6409]. Large carpet in the pat- 

204- — [5262]. Woolen carpet from tern called “Kandabdri,” which consists of 

Hansi — Ilissar. large squares placed diagonally and woven in 

205* — [6203]. Carpet from the Hissar consecutive shades of colour, — it has a very 
Jail. rich and pleasing effect, value Rs. 313*5-4. 

200.— [6350]. Rugs from Nurpur, worth 208.— [6410]. A carpet in the “new 
Rs, 7 t shawl ” pattern. This was the pattern sent 
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to the International Exhibition of 1362, 
where it gained a prize. 

209. — [6411]. Carpet bag, the pattern 
being pictures of dogs, hawks, Ac. 

210. — [6113]. A rug, “ shawl " pattern. 

211 . — [6414]. Two small carriage rugs. 

212. — [6115], Seven samples of various 
patterns in Turkey carpeting : some of them 
are European, others native patterns ; among 
the samples are also designs of birds, dogs, 
Ac., in carpet work, also a new stylo of 
carpeting in black and white wool. 

213. — [5809]. Large carpet, Brussels 
dower pattern, value Rs. 216, Jalandhar 
Jail. 

214. — [5810-11]. Are rugs in Persian 
and English pattern by the same jail. 

216.— [ 013*2]. Woolen rugs made by the 
prisoners in the Female Penitentiary Lahore. 

216. — [0416]. Turkey carpet, in soft 
wool from Yarkand. Exhibited by T. I). 
Forsyth, Esr., c. b. 

217. — [04-18]. A carpet from Khuttan 
imported vid Yarkand, exhibited by Pundit 
Munphool. 

218. — [6432]. Woolen “ durrees ” from 
Bith&walpfir, ( Lahore Central Museum ). 

These carpets aro made precisely like tho cotton 
* durroc,’ but are of stout woolen thread. Thero is 
a very cleverly wrought border and fringe to each 
carpet. 

219. — [6452]. A woolen “durree” by 
the Rawalpindi Jail. 


220. — [6454, 5, 6, 7, S]. Five carpets by 
the Rawalpindi Jail, 

221. — [6463, 4], Two hearth-rugs, of 
various patterns, by the Gujr&t Jail. 

222 . — [6165.6] . Small rugs for carriage 
use, by the Giijr&t Jail. 

These are accompanied by a sample of tho woolen 
thread used in the manufacture (No. 6471) and of tho 
raw wool beforo it is spun into thread (6472). Tho 
District Jails of Jihlam and Multan also sent 
carpets and rugs. Tho Multan carpets are of groat 
excellence and regularity of make. 

The following District Jails also exhibit 
carpets and rugs : — 

223. — [6506-7 and 6509]. Carpets f Vo m 
Bar khan, exhibited by Jamal Khan, — Dora 
Ghazi Khan. 

No. 6506 is called ‘ Lungn,' value Rs. 21. 

„ Go07 a rug, •* HaUeliu.” valuing Rs. 12. 

„ 65011 in called Hariri, valuing Rs. 15. 

224. — [6508]. Is a carpet from Bartf, 
sent by tho Lund chief. 

225. — [6500-10]. Woolen durrees, lo- 
cally called “ Phal&si,” value Rs. 4 each, 
from Barti and Rajhan, sent by the Lund 
chief and Imam Bakhsh Khan. 

226. — [6523]. Rug from Marwat and 
(6226) carpet from Waziri Hills. — Deputy 
Commissioner of Bannu. 

227. — [6538]. Persian carpet, value Rs. 
60, sent by Kazi Nabr-ullau Jan *f 
Peshawar. 
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SUB-CLASS B. 

WOOLEN FABRICS OTHER THAN CARPETS. 

As before remarked, the districts of the plains have not attained any great excellence 
in the manufacture of woolen articles, nor are there any variety in the manufactures. The 
collection however represents very well what the present state of the manufacture is. The 
jails will often l>e found in this, as in the last class, to take the lead in excellence. 

It is certainly a remarkable fact, that in the plains during the cold weather natives do not 
like woolen goods, it is only the poorer classes who resort to the karubal or blanket. Every one 
who can afford it, much prefers wearing several thicknesses of cotton cloth, and coats padded 
with cotton wool are universally worn. Of course, pashmtna shawls and fine woolen u lohis ” 
are much used for wrappers, but for all kinds of made up articles of clothing, cotton &c\, aud 
padded cloths are preferred. The same is observable in the bedding : natives seldom if ever use 
blankets, but prefer the " rnzai,” or quilt padded witkeotton wool. This preference for cotton 
is quite remarkable; perhaps it may lm due to some extent to the extreme liability of woolen 
goods to destruction in the rainy season from the attacks of moths and insects : the most vigi- 
lant care will scarcely preserve cloth goods from being pierced with holes, while an article of 
cloth left to itself in a box, and not exposed to the sun, will lie totally destroyed before the win- 
ter comes round. These facts should not be overlooked is estimating the causes of the low state 
of woolen manufactures in the plains, but these remarks apply to the districts of the plains only. 

The places most noted for woolen manufacture are Sirsa and Rohtak, and also Leia for 
blankets. At those places thick and well felted blankets are made. In general native 
blankets are hard and coarse, the woolen thread is too tightly twisted ; and also the manu- 
facturers take no pains when the blanket is made to cause the wool to felt, that is to make 
the fibres combine together (which they do by virtue of microscopic serratures on the joints 
of the fibres). In Scotland the blankets are felted and softened by a sufficiently disagreeable 
process, which consists in working and rubbing them with putrid urine. In this country 
the method adopted is to spread the blanket on a previously smoothed and prepared piece 
of ground, and then to moisten them with soap and water and “ rita ” ( the soapnut ) : 
when the mixture is poured on, men tread on ami work about the fabric with their feet. 
This has the desired effect, but unless very carefully done, is apt to make holes in the blanket. 

Ludhiana may also bo mentioned os the seat of a considerable wool manufacture, apart 
from its well known trade in the plain shawls known to Europeans as l< Rampur Chuddars.” 
From information recently received from the district, I find that the annual import of sheep’s 
wool from RAmpur (Bisliair) is 250 maunds, worth Its. 10,000 : this fine quality of wool 
is worked into “ doshdlas ” or ehaddurs and passes as an imitation of pashmma. The 
annual import of common country wool amounts to 500 maunds, worth also about 10,000 
rupees. Out of these imports goods to the value of 1,30,000 rupees are yearly manufactured, 
and also stockings, and “ pattu ” or cloth, to the yearly value of Rs. 20,000. There are about 
600 shops of wool manufacturers in the city, in which no less than 2,000 persons are employed. 

The large cities of Lahore and Amritsar also have considerable woolen manufactures 
besides their trade in pashmina. Lahore has a special manufacture of Kabuli pashm or 
Kdbul wool, which is woven into 44 Lahori Cheddars.” 

It will be seen however on a mere glance at the lists, that the hill districts of Kangra 
and Simla, and the Kashmir valley, produce the greatest variety of woolen fabrics. The 
rigorous climate of these more northern districts demands this class of fabric, and moreover 
the extreme scarcity of cotton preverts recourse being had to those kinds of clothing which 
are more iu favor on the plains, 
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Prom the districts of Kaugrn. and Simla we have not only blankets of various degrees 
of fineness, but series of stout woollen cloths, or flannels termed “pattu,” and these in 
several varieties. The trade in wool and Woollen articles is one of the most important among 
the hill people. 

The woollen fabrics of Kashmir arc remarkable for their variety, os well as for tlio 
closeness of texture. From those territories there are striped and cheeked woollen pieces, 
imitations of European plaids and checks, flannels and other fabrics, as well as several 
varieties of “ pattii.” 

It is now time to enumerate the samples exhibited under the class, giving the varioiisl 
kinds of articles, as they are most conveniently grouped together. 

BLANKET, “KAMBHAL” OK “GALIM.” 


They are generally made either of the natural brownish black colour of tho wool, or else 
in a check pattern, sometimes but rarely they are white. 

None of them are anything like tho Witney blankets of English make ; but thev make 
tolerable horse clothing, for which purpose the European community chiefly employ them, 
while the poorer classes of natives wear them as wrappers. 


The specimens were ; — 

228 . —* [6261]. Blankets from Delhi Jail, 
value Rs. 1-8. 

229 . — [8201]. Black, white and check 
blankets from Uolitak. 

Two chock blanket* of superior quality Rs. 7 each. 

Four other* at Ka. <5 ouch. 

White blanket at Kh. 5. 

Check blanket at K«. 4. 

The chocks are largo, in black and white, black 
and red, and black and nrungu color. 

230 — -[8278], Check blanketing at 4 
annas per yard from Sirsa Jail. 

231. — [0421]. Blanket, Lahore city, by 
Tuakuk Das, (coarse, worth its 2 J. 

232 . — [6422]. Another, inferior, worth 1 
rupee, by Jawinda Mal. 

233 . — [6244]. Striped blanket, by the 
same. 

234 . — [6425]. Blanket from Kasiir, 
black and white. 

235 . — [6426 & 27], Check blankets with 
crimson border, worth Rs. 6, 7 and A each. 

236 * — [6442]. Lahore coarse blankets 
for nse in the Female Penitentiary, made by 
the prisoners. 

237 .— [64501. Ferozptlr Jail, horse blan- 
ket with rollers and surcingle. 


; 288. -j 6374]. Blanket by Radha of 

I Ifarvanah, llusliyarpur, worth its. 1-1 l«, 

I 239. — | 6460 j. Do. from Rnwulpindi 
j Jail, worth Us. 5, other specimens were scut; 
j from the Oujranwfilla and Uujr&t Jails. 

240. — [0474-47 ]. Jihlam Jail : liorso 
cloth and blanket, also white blanket at 9 as. a 
yard, check blanket at 12 us. and black ditto 
at A as. a yard. 

! 241.— [64821. Blanket, worth Us. 3, by 

; TIakiians Sitfori of Nurptir ( Shahptir tlis* 
i trict). 

| 242. — [0595 A 96]. Pattyala, black and 

while blankets. 

LOI. 

The finer woven woollen wrappor or cover* 
ing, was exhibited in thofollowing varieties 

243 . — [6274, 75 A 76]. Lois by Zalhmt 
CnvttD and Fattiii Ciriwi> of Sirsa. 

244 . — [6429] . Lois, worth Rs. 3-8 each, 
by Rahim Bukhh of Lahore. 

245 - — [65(H)]. Loi, worth Rs. 2-4, from 
Kamalia, Ougaira. 

246 . — [6531]. “ Loi Kasligarf,” valuo 
Ks, 5, imported from Kashgar, Pesuawam 
Committee. 


247. — [6532]- “ Loi Pogliawarf,” t&ltn? 

Ra. 7. 

248. — [6540]. “Slack loi,” of Kaghfa, 
Hazara, worth Rs. 4. 

248.— [6541], “ White do. of Pakli, 
worth Rs. 3-8. 

Miscellaneous Woollen Manufactures. 

Those present a variety of work, including 
some goods machine made (for the first time) 
at Sealkotc, including also the woollen knitted 
work of various sell ooIh and orphanages, and 
other miscellaneous woollen manufactures of 
the plains. 

The various fabrics of the bills and the 
Kashmir valley present so distinct a charac- 
ter, that it appeared proper to separate them 
and bring to an end first the list of goods 
made in the plains. 

250. --[0272] . Sample of woollen th read, 
Sirsa, by Fattih Ohund. 

251. — [6020 & 21]. Gloves by Ahsan 
Sumi of Ludhiana. 

252 — [0310 — ]. Knitted work in 
Berlin wool and worsted, by the pupils of the 
Mission Orphan School, Ludhiana. 

Neckties (various colors). 

Baby’s jackets. 

Gaiters, brown, snuff- colored, blue and 

white. 

Riding gloves. 

Baby's socks, ( various colors ). 

Baby’s hoods, ( various colors ). 

Lamp mat. 

263.— [6389-6396]. Knitted wool work 
by the Amritsar Female Orphanage. 

254. — [0301.]. Red puttu at Rs, 2 per 
yard* by Kala. 

255* — [03o5] . White chock pattfi, at Rs. 
1*12 per yard. 

858*— [0306]. Pattu with long stripe®, 
at Rs. 1-4 per yard. i 


2 57 [6308] . Blue check, at Rs. 1-8. 

258* — [6300]. Black check, at Rs. 1-8. 

259* — [6428]. Sample of tweed or wool- 
len cloth made at the Labors Central Jail. 

260. — [6430 A 31]. Knitted wool work 
by the prisoners of the Female Penitbnti- 
a it v Lahore, viz., 4 pairs colored wool socks f 
2 pairs knitted wool cuffs. 

261. — [6444]. Scarlet wool tassel, by 
Azi mijllah, Lahore. 

262*-“ [6453]. Gambroon, woollen, Ra- 
walpindi jail. 

263— [6477], Sample of woollen thread, 
Jihlam jail. 

264. — [6481]. Is a sample of dyed 
thread ( woollen ), 

265. — [6483 and 45]. Thick felt rugs, 
felt coat and felt saddle cloth, by Ahmad 
Din, of Rliera, Shah pur. 

Tliis is a thick white felt mad© in the district and 
a few other places — in a vory useful article, and 
shows that tike felting properties of wool are well 
understood. 

The following woollen articles are from 
Gugaira : — 

266. — [6492], Pair of “ Khosa” or 
mufflers for cattla, from Hujra. 

This district being great in the cattle stealing line, 

( vast herds of both buffaloes andoxen being fed in the 
‘ Bar” tracts ), the thieves employ woollen nraflSere 
to put over the feet of the cattle, which prevents the 
impression of the hoofs in the ground, and thus foils 
the utmost skill of the tracker or “ khoji.” 

267**- [6494] Nainda, or felt for saddle 
cloth, from Syadwalla. 

268. — [6495]. “ Kliojar,” or saddle pad 
used with native saddle, and made of felt. , 

269. — [6496]. u Indaw&j&t,” a thick rug 
or coil of wool worn like a porter’s pack to 
assist carrying a burden on the head. 

270*— [6497]. 11 Tang ” or saddle-girth. 
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271 . — [6501 Ac.]. Colored woollen I 

threads from Hujra. 

272 . — [6505]. White woollen thread, I 
made in the jail. 

278 . — [6601]. Bed braid of English 
wool. Agra Jail. 

274 . — [6501]. Socks ami gloves, exhibited 
bv His Highness the Maharajah of PatvAla. 

275 . — [6520] . Woollen bag, Dera Ghazi 
Khan. 

276 . — [6521]. Samples of woollen 
thread, Hera Ghazi Khan. 

HILL MANUFACTURES IN WOOL. 

The fabrics manufactured in the hill states 
or imported from Kabul and Turk is tan, j 
Ac. are now enumerated : — j 

A« the term “ pattu 99 frequently occurs 
in the following list, it will be proper to ex- j 
plain that woollen cloth is usually woven in J 
pieces about J a yard broad, and only a few ■ 
yards long i such a piece is called “ palti 
when 4 or more of these pattfs are joined 
together, making a large piece, perhaps 2^ 
or 3 yards broad and from 10 to 12 yards 
long, such a piece is called “ pattu.** The 
“pattd” is folded as often as may bo con- 
venient and used as a wrapper. 

The following collection is from Simla:— j 

277 . — [6339]. “ Kaddroa,” a kind of | 
blanket from Basiihair, by the Rajah of.,; 
Basahir. 

278 . — [6340]. “ Ddra,” a woollen cloth 
of a whitish oolor, Basdhir. 

279 . — -[6647]. Blanket from Barmaur, 
by the Bajah of Chambah. 

Pattd is largely imported from Changthdn 
and Rodokh, frpra Ghar or Garo, through 
Leh, and thence by Rampdr, especially a 
kind of pattu called “ Thirma” or Baliuor.* 

The next series is from Kangba, Kult; 
AND SpITI : — 


280 . — [6344], Blanket from Kuln, value 
Rs 3. 

281 . — [0345]. “Pattu” woollen cloth, 
piece of natural color of the wool from Kulu. 

282. — [6316]. Black pat tL from Kulu. 

283. — [63 IS A 49]. 2 samples of pattfs, 
Kulu. 

284. — [6317]. Pattu from PaMcli, \ uf 
the Kangka Local Oomm ittkk.) 

285 — [0350 A 51], “ Dorau” woollen 
cloth, from Kulu, 

Tlio wollen doth* of Kulu aro nil hnnuwuAde, by 
the zomindars, who roar vast flocks of ttlmep. Theta 
aro tnkon over tlio snowy range during tlio hot seanon 
to panturo iti tlu* mild regions of Spiti, Ladakh and 
Clutngthan. They arc shorn twice n your, Tlio 
cloth when made is sold by weight. 

The patt u is worn round ilm shoulders, and in 
fastened there by two pins forming a kind of brooch, 
not unlike those worn by tlio Highlander* of Scot- 
land. 

280.— [6352].— White pattf, Kulu. 

287—6353]. “Pattu Dhilridar,” (strip- 
ed wrapper), from Palaeh. 

288. — [6354]. White pattu, from Sukait. 

289. — [6355]. “Safod eluular,” white 
wrapper or loi, from Kulu. 

The following are made in tlio Diiarm- 
8Ala Jail: — 

290. — [6360]. Patti, “ kliud-rang,” t. e, 
natural color of the wool, 1st sort, value 1 
rupee for 2 yards. 

291. -- [6361]. I)o. second sort, value 12 
annas for 2 yards. 

292. — [6362.] White pattf, 1st sort, 
value 14 annas for 2 yards ; and 

293. — [6363]. Do. 2ud sort, value 11 as. 
for 2 yards. 

294. — [6364]. “Pattd GaliyAn or Ga* 
diua,” value Rs. 6. 

295. — [6365]. “Paitd Garu or Gardd. 

The following are from Spiti, exhibited 

by Philip Eoerton Es^r. 

2 %. — [6369]. Yellow cloth called 
“ Nimbd Sarpd,” value Bs. 2-12 for the 
piece of 7 yard*. 


• See Mr. Davies* report on the Trade of the North 
West Rentier, p*g* GC$$Ml t Appendix XXIY, 
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— [0^70]. Red cloth, ‘Sarpu Marbu ” 

208.-— [0371]. Black cloth, “ Surpu 

Nakpu.” 

2!W). — [0372]. Cloth of the natural color j 
of the wool (khud-rang) “ Tliirim” ( tie in | 
original cuiuhtpic) 

The following fabrics are imported and 
exhibited from the Pksiia wak District : — 

»00. — [0527]. “ Pattu safed,” from 

Kabul. 

A-largo (jiiiintity of wool is imported from Kabul. 
Tti Lahore there ina regular munufio-tm <• of ohmlm'* 
made of “ Kabul paHlmi," a very soft wool of a 
brownish color, which i* however not *>lu #>p** wool, 
but of a gout, reNotiildiiig tho shawl wool. Kabul in 
ulfto cohdirutcd for i C m pontine, or emit* lined with 
the skin** of young lambs, which arc reared in the 
province of Karakul to tin* pouth of llukhunt. 

301. — 1 0523 J. “ l'attu nubuti,” value 
K*s. 00, from Kabul, b y Kazi Amiu Jan. 

808. — [764(5 J. “ Clioga pattu mikhiidi, 
or cloak made of pattu (color of nakliud or 
gram), value Rs. 30. 

5103.— [7(547]. “ Chogu pattu, khud- 

rang/* cloak of natural colored woollen cloth, 
Peshawar, by the Municipal Committee, 
value lls. 25. 

304. — [7(510]. “ Ohoga Kashgar i," bv 
Kazi Nisk-uli.ah.1an, imported from Kash- 
gar, as its name indicates. 

5105. — [7050]. u Kosa Kandahari,” cloak 
of white felt of Kundiihtir. 

300- [(5531]. Loi luishgari wrapper, 
from Kashgar. 

Of other Imported Woollen Fabrics. 

807. — [(>5321. Loi Peshawuri, Rs. 7, of 
local man ufacture . 

808. — [(5539]. Pattu from K6gh£n, Ha- 
afira, value Rs. G. 

Tho wool of K&ghiin has always been of excellent 
quality, recently attempts have been made to further 
improve it by tho introduction of tho * Morino ’ breed 
of sheep, (see chapter on Wool in Vol. 1). 

The following is the collection from Kash- 
mir, contributed by Hi^ Highness the ]&aha- 
f ajtth of Kashmir. 


510!). — [050 5]. Salang” ( blue or l&j- 

vrardi color). 

A very course tough cloth made into coats worn 
by Patlian* ; it is also much used by the natives of 
the Thibet arid provinces of Ladakh, Balkh, Ac. 

310. — [G5C0\ Another piece of a lilac 
color. 

311. — [0570]. “Namda,” felt. 

Felt is largely pnalnoed in Klcliiof Khutan, where 
they also make felt caps, which arc used by Euro- 
pean*. The import i* by Lob. Of other imported 
i fabric* several arc mentioned as import <»<1 from Yar- 
i f kund, though they do not reach the Punjab : those are 
; called l * Shirii'' and **Oarn, M fabric of sheep and 
gout s wool mixed together, another is called “Khoji.’* 
Thoiso articles derive their names from the places 
of iiiaiiitfn-’tu re, < see Mr. Davies’ Report, Appendix 
i XXIV page COX XIX.) 

j 312. — [6573]. “ Pattu, khud-rang,” re- 

t pining the brownish color of tho natural 
hair. 

3 1 3. — [05741. Pattu charklmna, checked 
cloth, value Us. 4-8. 

j 314 .— [ 05751. White pattu, value Rs. 

i (5-4. No. 05SO is another sample, 
j 315. — [057(5]. Khaki', or grey pattu 
I striped with a very fine stripe called “ Kalam 
kar” from Kalam, ” a straight reed to which 
the stripe is likened, see (No. 0597), No. 

; 1*578 is another sample of this. 

316 . — [0577]. Woollen cloth printed 
like a chintz, called *“ pattu ohhet.” 

j Thi* fabric consists of the ordinary woollen p,att( 
; but stamped or printed with a very small uniform 
! pattern. 

I It is in general use for making the “ firau '* or 
long coat worn by Kashmiris, valuo Rs. 5-4. 

317. — [0579]. “ Pattu Abshsir.” Com- 
mon striped woollen cloth or flannel. 

The stripe is in the fabric, like that of the “ susi” 
in cotton, it is a straight plain Una, while tlio “ Kalam 
kar ” stripe is much finer, and the stripe being differ* 
rontlv inwoven into the material is not a oontinous 
lino but appears like a fine waved line or succession 
of little marks, forming a stripe thus : — 



Kalam kar. Abahir. 
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DIVISION II, 

Pasiimina Goods. 

SUB CLASS A- —SHAWLS. 

{Loom woven.) 

Both sub-classes of this division aiv distinguished from t,lu» first ainl the third by the fart 
that they are manufactured. from the 11 Pashnuua” or wool of the shawl gout of Thibet. 

For a minute account of the production of and trade in this wool I must refer the 
reader t.<» the division which treats of wools, under “Animal substances used in manufac- 
tures,” in volume J. 

It may however lie advisable to recapitulate) so far as to remind the reader, that the 
Thibetan shawl wool varies in quality according to the districts it is produced in. There is 
also a difference between the wool from the domesticated goat am 1 the wool from the animal 
in its wild state; the latter is called “ Asli his.” That, the best, which comes from Turbin, 
Kuchdr, Ukturf&n, Ak»u, Khutan, Yarkand and Kashgar, is strictly monopolized by the 
Maharajah of Kashmir ; it is imported from Yarkand via Leh. Indeed, the Maharajah has 
fbe monopoly of the wool of Changth$n and Rod ok h in Thibet. It is exported from Oam 
and goes via Leh to Balti, Kishtwarand Kashmir ; a portion of it, however is brought down 
by the traders of Rampur Basahir, and also by the merchants of British Lnhaul through 
Ladakh,* and thus the Kashmiri shawl weaving colonies in the Punjab ( of whom more 
hereafter) are supplied. 

Pash nil n a in its natural state, i. e. before dyeing, when clean, is white, but there is also 
a sort which is comparatively rare, and is of a grey color called “ Tils,” or “Tualia.” This 
is highly esteemed as of exquisite softness. 

The Changthan pash min a is of two sorts, ‘ Khulcliak * and ‘ Raich ah,’ being first and 
record qualities, this is ordinarily white in color. 

A good deal of confusion results from the miscellaneous use of the term “ Pashm 11 as 
applied to shawl wool ; it will be advisable on first starting to describe the different kinds 
pf soft wool that are in use. 

1. There is the genuine Thibet shawl wool of Kashmir, of its two kinds, white and his. 

2. The very rare Ibex wool, which is also of “ tYis color.” The costly Ibex shawls of 
Thibet and China are made of this ; this wool is never seen in the Punjab, probably rarely 
seen even in Kashmir. A small sample sent to the Exhibition was obtained from Zangskar. 

3. The Ohangthdni wool, of 3 or 3 qualities, being real shawl wool used by the shawl 
weavers of Amritsar and other places. 

4. The Kirm&ni wool, a very soft white wool, which is imprted from Kirmfci, a pro- 
vince of Persia : it is used to adulterate Pashmhia at Amritsar and other places. 

5. “ Kabuli Pashm/’ a very soft hair of a goat, not unlike the Thibet shawl wool 
only not so fine ; it is principally in Lahore, where it is used for making the “ Lahori cliadar” 
or soft wool wrapper. 

* All the wool that comes from the Chinese provinces of Eastern Turkistan and the P&mcr steppes 
is called in Kashmir, Turf ami and Kftchari* 
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I have obtained it of two or three qualities «ome of them white, other a brownish grey, 
with the eu<hi of the hairs a darker color than the rest, giviug it a varigated appearance. 
They call this 44 Khud-rang” or “ Tusha.” 

It appears that this wool is produced in the mountainous portions of Kand&h&r and 
Herat. Khelat also produces a fine wool from the fat tailed variety of sheep. 

Also a shawl wool called pat is obtained from Kokati through Bukhara. 

The KAbuli pashm appears to be a goat's wool and not a sheep's. 

8. 44 Un Riunpuri.” A very fine wool is obtained from Rampur probably from 
ChangthAu and Rodokli, which is worked at Ludhiana as the KirmAiii wool is at Amritsar, 
to produce an adulterated or 4< nakli pashmfna,” in imitation of real pashmina. 

We tire at present to consider the fabrics woven of real shawl wool. 

The fabrics may bo generally stated to be of two sorts : — 

1st, regular shawls. — The material used for these fabrics is thread very finely spun of 
pashmina, and dyed of various shades ; the weaving is effected in a rude kind of upright 
loom, more like the carpet loom than the ordinary loom for piece goods, but it is distinct 
from either s no shuttle is employed, but the different kinds of colored thread required in the 
pattern bang down on as many little reels or bobbins, and the pattern of the shawl is indi- 
cated on paper, by a regular pattern alphabet or “ mnmoria Minina ” of written signs. 

The other class of pashm inti goods are plain and woven in the ordinary way. Kuo 
pashmina cloth is called 44 Alwan this is used for shawls or ehadars, plain and dyed of various 
colours, but the same all over. When paslnnitia cloth is carefully felted and softened by 
rtyttHtted working and treading with water and 44 rita " or soap-nut. it shrinks, felts, an<l 
softens, and is called 44 Mai id a** (literally “rubbed fabric") ; this is used for a variety of articles 
and forms the ground- work of the silk embroidered cliogahs. rapes, jackets, neckties and other 
embroidered fabrics so common in Kashmir, Amritsar and Ludhiana. Thin juishinina^AlwAn," 
generally unprepared, is also the ground-work for the beautiful “ Atnlikar" work of Kashmir, 
which consists in elaborate patterns and devices in colored silks executed on shawl borders, 
chogahs and other articles ; this Amlikar is quite distinct from the embroidered fabrics 
previously described, on which the pattern of the silk is always of one color, generally the 
same color as tho pash min a or else white or block on a colored pashm ina ground. Tlio art 
of this last, rich and beautiful as it is, is utterly inferior to the renowned Amlikar, which is 
unique, and which is practised in Kashmir itself in a style so much superior to any other 
place, that au experienced oyo can detect iu a moment the genuine work of Kashmir. 

These artistes however do not come into this class, but are reckoned os embroidery; it is 
only with shawls woven in a loom that Sub-class A has to do, and only with plain pashmCua 
goods exhibited for the sake of the fabric that Sub-class B contains. 

There are a few miscellaneous fabrics woven of pashmina in Kashmir, such as 44 paripurz" 
and some varieties of pashmina eloth introducing checks, and other patterns, -but this will 
be noted in »Uu. 

It only remains to add that the pashmina is the inner wool of the goat. At the com- 
mencement of summer tho animal is shorn with a knife in the direction of the growth of 
the hair, i, e. from head to tail. When this is done the wool is combed down in a reveres 
direction, and this separates almost entirely the. upper hair from the wool underneath* the hair 
is soft and U wrought up iuto coarser fabrics. The wool is cleaned in the first instance by 
washing with time* water* 
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In the Punjab, when the pashmina is first imported, it is bought up by the wool- 
pickers, who separate the various qualities, the finest wool, the second, and the goat hair, and 
sell these sorted wools to the Kashmiri shawl weavers, who spin it into thread for the different 
kinds of manufactures. 

In the following list the genuine loom-woven shawls of Kashmir are first, enumerated. 

Shawls besides having a very considerable number of varieties in form, size, pattern, Ac., 
Ac., are mainly divided into two classes. 

1st. — Shawls loom- woven, called Tiliwalla, “Tili k&r” or “Kani ksr,” whereof the pattern 
is produced in the loom. They are sometimes woven all in one piece, hut oftoner are woven 
in distinct portions, which are afterwards most skilfully joined together by hand ; the m \ are 
is so delicate as to be quite imperceptible except on minute inspection, and then with 
difficulty. 

2nd. — Shawls " Amlik6r, ,> wherein the ground work is a plain paslmiina piece, and tho 
pattern is entirely due to minute and most elaborate needlework in pashminu thread all over 
the whole surface. Borders, which are always mode ou a warp of silk, are attached to loom- 
woven shawls ; the stiff edging serves to spread out. the shawl and make it. set properly when 
worn. Shawl borders aro made quite separate from shawls and at different localities ; uo 
shawls, for instance, are made at Sealkoto, but shawl borders aro. 

This second sort of shawl is not included in this class, which is solely c.oucerned 
with loom- woven fabrics. There is a separate class for needlework done by hand and em- 
broidery. It has been remarked that the shawls of Kashmir have never been equalled 
by the colonies of Kashmiris who have settled in the Punjab ; -not. only is the Kashmir 
shawl wool finer and purer in thread, blit the workmen pretend that, there is something in tho 
nature of the air and the water of Kashmir which allows of brighter and purer dyeing for 
the thread ; and also the process of washing the shawls, which is quite an art of itself, is 
always better done in Kashmir. 

The very high price of Kashmir shawls even at the places where they are made, lias 
often excited wonder # since the actual cost of the raw wool necessary to make a shawl is only 
a few rupees. But it must be remembered, that the wool has to be sorted by hand with 
great labor, and the fineness of the shawl subsequently will much depend on the care bestowed 
on this operation ; next, the fine thread has to be spun with great delicacy : this is done with 
the aid of a common ‘ Charkha,’ as used for cotton, but requires great nicety of work. The 
thread is extremely fine. A pound weight of first class thread will sell os high as 25 rupees. 
The thread has now to l>e dyed, which is a difficult operation, and some of the colors are 
costly ( they are all made permanent ) ; and then the weaving process begius s this is slow 
and indefinitely elaborate and difficult in proportion to the intricacy of the pattern. Tho 
wages of the skilled labor for such work are extremely high. 

Years of patient toil have to be passed by the apprentice before he is perfect in any one 
branch of the art ; when therefore he does become a practised artizan, his wages must 
remunerate him for the expense and long delay of his education. It is no wonder therefore 
that shawls should becostly. On to the price that they command when exported, we must add 

* A first rate woven shawl, weighing 7Hm. will fetch in Kashmir as much as A300, 

Which price is made np of, A 30, the cost of material* 

150, the wages of labor. 

90, Duty. 

50, Hisuellaneons expenses. 


TotaL ... 300 
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to original cost, the custom* duties, the cost of carriage, the risk of robbery — which hr some 
routes is great, the risk of the bales damping and becoming mildewed inside, the cost of the 
commission charged by brokers who manage the export and sales, besides various other inci- 
dental charges that occur be twee ii the workshop of the shawl weaver and thfe markei of final sale. 

Before entering on the list of shawls exhibited, it will lie necessary to present the reader 
with an account of the process of shawl weaving. This has been already so well done by 
Moorcroft that it Would be hopeless to attempt a better description. As Moore roft’s work 
is now scarce and inaccessible to the general reader, I shall make no apology for extracting 
his account ih extenso : — 


** Tho Aral task of the Spinner is to separate the 
different material* of which the fleece const *ts, usual * 
lx in about the following proportions : — 

Coarse hair, 1 4 seers. 

Seconds, or Phiri, ... ... Oil ,, 

Dust and foreign substances, 2 1 „ 

Fine wool, ... 2 ., 

C seers, or 1 tark. 

Much attention is required to fro« tlie wool from 
the hair, ami the process is a tedious one. Tho next 
step is cleaning ami separating tlio wool. A quantity 
of husked rice is stooped in (dean cold water, for a 
day ami a night, or longer, until it becomes soft, 
when it is ground or bruised upon a stone slab to line 
flour. Thin layers of this and of the picked wool 
are laid alternately, and squeezed with the hand 
until they are completely intermixed. A little water 
may lie occasionally sprinkled over tho heap, if tho 
weather is hoi ami dry. else it is not necessary. Soap 
is never used, as it makes the wool harsh : and its em- 
ployment in Hindustan being communicated to the 
Kashmirians, indueod them to boast that in this 
matter at least they were more knowing than 
Europeans. After being thus treated for about an 
hour, the flour is shaken out, the wool opened and torn 
to pieces, chiefly by the nails, ami made hi to somewhat 
square, thin, elastic pads, called Tumbu In this 
process the Phiri, or second shool. i* extricated. 
Though too coarse for fine shawls, it is used in the 
manufacture of those of inferior quality, and of n 
strong shawl doth called pattU. The tmulnl is theli 
worked nut iuto a thin flat roving, about half a yard 
long, which is called a mala. The mala is folded up 
to the size of tho tumbu, and deposited in a deep 
pot of red earthenware, called a task as, to he out 
of the way of dust or accident till required for the 
spinning wheel. 

Tho wheel is constructed on the same principle as 
that used in Hindustan, but varying in neatness of 
form and finish, according to its price t the rudest, 
the Tatkhtidar, or Pachiudor, costs a half rupee ; the 
Katxker* which is the most serviceable, three or 
fonr rupees ; and the Pakchodar, which is used by 
those who spin for Umnsomont only, costs from si t 
to sixteen rupees. The iron spindle is enclosed in a 
cylindrical tube of straw or reed grass, and instead 
of one line of radii or spokes, supporting a continued 
circular wooden rim, there are two circular and 
parallel walls of flat spokes in contact at their edges, 
leaving between them at their outer circumference an 
empty space. A hair cord fastened to the loose end 
of the one spoke, is carried across the space or 


trough, to tho end of the next s]toke but one on thei 
opposite side, ami having been passed round, it re- 
turns to a spoke on the side from which H began. By 
a continuation of this process a rim is formed of a 
surface of hair cord, over which runs a shiall hand, 
lliat is said seldom to he cut hv the friction to which 
it is exposed. Tho principle kept in view by this 
arrangement of spindle and of rim, is to produce a 
continuance of soft elastic movements without jerk or 
stiffness, to prevent the yarn breaking on the occur- 
rence of any slight interruption in drawing it out. 

Women begin hi work at daybreak, continue 
with little interruption the whole day, rf not. taken 
off by other domestic affairs, and extend their labor 
until very late in the night, spinning by moon-light 
when available, and when they cannot afford to pur- 
chase nil for a lamp. The fine wool is span com- 
monly into about seven hundred gaz, each gaz consist- 
ing of sixteen girah*. about equal to two nails. This 
yarn is doubled and formed into twist, which is cut 
into two hundred lengths, each length of three gaz 
and a half ; this measure boirtg suited to tho length 
of the warp for a shawl. From the Phiri, or seconds 
wool, about one hundred gaz of yarn are also pro- 
duced. The yarn of the flue wool is sold sometime* 
by measure and sometimes by weight. A hundred 
lengths of yarn of fino wool doubled, and each three 
gaz ami a half, bring ordinarily seven tonga*, or 
about seven-peneo. But if the same kind of yarn be 
sold without being doubled amt twisted, the price is 
regulated by weight, a “pal ” bringing from twelve 
annas to one rupee fonr annas, according to the 
demands of tho market. The yarn from Phiri, or 
second* wend, is sold only by measure, but the gaz 
employed consists of no more than twelve giralu, or 
nails, that is, of four giralis less than the gaz in 
ordinary Use. A hundred yards of Phiri twist, and 
each of two short gax, or of twenty fonr girahs, sell 
for one and a half tonga, three pice, or about three 
lialf-penco. Although calculations upon this matter 
can be little more tha u approximations, yet three 
pence or three ponce-half penny a day, or from i&rce 
rupees to three rupees eight annas, or from six to 
seven shillings a month, may be taken as the general 
earnings of du industrious and expert spinnor in 
Kashmir, out of which, however , must be subtracted 
the price of the wool,* leaving only one rupee eight 
annas for her labor. 

If shawl-wool be furnished to a spinner to clean 
and to spin, eight annas are paid for spinning one 
pal, or throe and one third rupees weight of yam of 

* Thirty two Tanga or annas, equal two rupees. 
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the requisite quality for shawls. Sheep's wool, spun 
by contract, is paid for by the pao, or quarter of a 
seer, at the rate of from two tankas, or four pice, to 
twelve annas per pao, according to the fineness of 
the yarn ; and the spinning of this quantity into 
yam suited for shawls will occupy a woman for eight 
days. There aro several varieties of thread, dis- 
tinguished by different degrees of fineness. From 
one pao of clean fino shawl wool a spinner will draw 
from a hundred to a thousand threads of three and a 
half gaz each. There is not such a difference be- 
tween tho price of coarse and of fine yaru as might 
be Expected, owing to the greater expenditure on the 
former of a material that is dear, and on the latter 
of labor that is cheap. Sluiwl wool is sometimes spun 
bv men, with a loose spindle like that used in Ladakh. 
These men are called Trakhans, and the yarn thus 
spun is finest, but very little of it is now made. 
Girls begin to spin at the age of ten. and a hundred 
thousand females are employed in this occupation in 
Kashmir. About one. truth of this number are sup- 
posed to spin for the purpose of obtaining shawls for 
themselves, or for other members of their families, 
ami nine tenths to earn their livelihood. 

The Puiiuungu keeps a shop for the purchase of 
yarn, but also semis people to collect it from tin* 
houses of the spinners, who give notice of their 
approach by ringing a bell. The yarn is sold to 
the weavers at a profit of from one pice to a tango, 
in the .upee. As a large stamp duty is levied on 
shawl-goods when finished, the exportation of the 
yarn is forbidden, and prohibition is enforced by 
heavy fine and imprisonment. Much of it is. never- 
theless, exported to thoso places in the Punjab where 
the expatriated weavers have settled. 

Having ascertained the kind of pattern most likely 
to suit the market, the weaver applies to persons 
whose business it is to apportion the yarn according 
to the colors required ; and when this is settled, he 
takes it to another, whose function it is to divide 
the yarn into skeins accordingly, ami each skein is 
delivered to the Rangrez, or dyer. When the body 
of the doth is to be. left plain, the Phiri, or seconds 
yarn, is alone given to bo dyed. This is generally 
about the thickness of common cotton sewing thread, 
xh lootcly twisted, of a coarser quality than tho yarn 
used for the cloth, and is preferred for employment 
in flowers, or other ornaments, from its standing 
higher, and being, as it were, embo.ssod upon the 

ground. 

The dyer prepares tho yarn by steeping in dean 
cold water. He professes to bo able to give it sixty- 
four tints, most of which are permanent. Each haw 
a separate denomination, as for instance : tho crim- 
son is termed Gulanur (pomegranate flower) ; the best 
kind u» derived from cohineal. imported from Hindus- 
tan ; inferior tints are from Lac and Kirmis (Cher- 
rocs), distinguished as Kirmisi, Kirmdana, and Kir- 
roisi lac, or cochineal and lac chermes ; log wood is 
used for other red dyes ; blues and greens are dyed 
with indigo, or colouring matter extracted by boiling 
from European broad cloth. Logw<*xl is imported 
from Multan and Indigo from India. Carth&mns 
and Saffron, growing in tho province, furnish means 
of various tints of orange, yellow, Ac. The occupa- 
tion of a dyer is invariably hereditary. Tho whiter 
a*id finer the fibre of the wool, ami the finer the 


I yarn into which it is made, the more capable it is 
said to be of receiving a brilliant dye ; and this is one 
reason why the fine while wool of tho goat is pre- 
ferred to that of the sheep. 

The Nnkatu adjusts the yarn for tho warp and for 
the weft. That intended for the former is double, 
and is cut into lengths of throo gar. and a half, any 
thing short of that measure being considered fraud- 
ulent. The number of those lengths varies from 
two thousand tv) throe thousand, according to the 
closeness or openness of texture proposed, and tho 
fineness or coarseness of the yarn. 

Tin* weft is made of yarn which is single, but a 
little thicker than the double yarn or twist of the 
warp. The weight of the weft is estimated at a half 
more than that of the warp. The Nakatu receives 
the yarn in hunks, hut. returns it in balls; ho cun 
prepare in one day the warp and weft for two shawls. 

The Pennakamguru, or warp dresser, takes troiu 
the weaver the yarn which has been cut and reeled, 
and stretching the lengths by means of sticks into a 
hand of ivhich the threads are slightly separate, 
dresses the whole by dipping it into thick boiled 
rice water After this the skein is slightly squeezed 
and again stretched into u band, which is brushed and 
suffered to dry: by this process each length becomes 
stiffened and set apart, from the rest. 

Silk is generally used for the warp on the border 
iff the shawl, and has the advantage of showing the 
darker colors of the dyed wool more prominently 
than a warp of yarn, as well as hardening and 
strengthening, and giving more body to tho edge of 
the cloth. When the border is very narrow it is 
woven with the body of the shawl ; but when broad- 
er. it is worked on a different loom, ami afterwards 
sown on tho edge of the shawl by the “ rafugar,” or 
fine drawer, with such nicety that . the union can 
scarcely be detected. The silk is twisted for the 
border warp by the “ tahgar. " Tho warp differs in 
breadth, tho narrowest consisting of twenty, and tho 
broadest of a hundred threads. From tho tabgur 
the silk is hat do l to the “ Alakaband,” who rods it, 
and cuts it ii to the proper lengths. 

Tho operation of drawing or of passing tho yarns 
of the wnrp through tho huddles, is performed pre- 
cisely in tho same way as in Europe, ami tho warp in 
’then taken by tho shalbuf, »>r weaver, to tho loom. 
The weavers aro all males, commencing to learn tho 
art at the ago of ton years. In all transactions thcro 
are two parties, tho Master, or IJ start. and the scholar, 
or Khagxrd, the former being the capitalist., the 
latter the mechanic. Work is executed under four 
different conditions. First, for wages, when it al- 
most always happens that a system of advances has 
occurred, by which the workman is so deeply in- 
debted to his employer that he may, in some sort, 
be considered as his bond* "hive. Secondly, upon 
contract, of which the common term is, that one pico 
is paid for every hundred needles carrying colored 
yarn that sluill have been each once passed round as 
many yarns of tho warp. Third, a sort of partner- 
ship, in which the U start finds all the? materials, and 
the workmen give their labour. When a shawl is 
sold the outlay of the Us tad is deducted from tho 
price, and the remainder is divided into live shares, 
of which one goes to the mat- ter, and the other four 
to the workmen. The fourth mode i* an equal divi- 
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sum of the proceed* • in which case the master not I 
only fl n*l« the materials, hnt feed* the workmen. 
Throe men are employed upon an embroidered shawl j 
of an ordinary pattern for throe month*, hut a very 
rich pair will om npy a shop for eighteen mouth*. 

The loom differ* not in principle from that of 
Europe, hut is of inferior workmanship. An I'* tad 
him from three to ihrce hundred in hi* establishment. I 
and they are gun orally crowded together in long low 
apartment*. When the warp in fixed in the loom, 
the nak a* h t or pattern drawer, and the tarah-gurn, > 
uud taltni-gnru, or persons who determine the pro* 
portion of yarn of different color* to he employed, 
are again con mu Hod, The first, bring* the drawing 1 
of the pattern, in Mack and white. The turah-guru, 
lotting well considered it, points out the disposition 
of the colors, beginning at the foot of t,h«* pattern and I 
catling out the color, the number **f tli rends to which j 
it. in to extend, tlmt by which it i* to he followed, > 
and mo on in Huec.emdon, until the whole pattern 1ms ; 
been described. From hi* dictation, the talim-guru , 
write* down the parti* uhirs in a kind of character or 
abort hand, and deliver* a copy of the document to 
the weavers. 

The workmen prepare the toji*, or needle*, l»y 
arming each with colored yarn of the weight of 
aOoiit filin’ ,'i.uu* ; t hose needle*, W'ithoiif eve h, are 
made of light, smooth wood, and have both their 
sharp ends slightly charred, to prevent their bccoiii- , 
ing ro’igh or jagged through working. Under the 1 
*u peri n ten douce of turah-guru, the weavers knot the 
yarn of the. tnjs to the warp. The face or right aide 
of the cloth is placed next t«» the ground, the work 
hoi ng curried on at the buck or reverse, on which 
hung the noodles in row, and ditVoriug in number 
from four hundred to liftoon hundred, according to 
the lightness or heaviness of the embroidery. A* 
noon uk the Ustud is satisfied tlmt the work of one , 
lino or woof is completed. the comb is brought ! 
down upon it with a vigour uud repetition apparent* .< 
Jy very disproportionute to the delicacy of tlu* ! 
materials. ■ 

The cloth of shawls, generally, is of two kinds, j 
one plain, or of two threads, one twilled, or of four. { 
The former was, in past times, wrought to a great i 
degree of fineness, but it has been of late less iu j 
demand. The various twilled cloths are usually i 
from five to twelve giralis, or nails wide, slutwla 
are twilled, ,,and are commonly about twenty-four 
nails broad and differ iu their extent of field. Two 
persons are employed in wearing a cloth of this 
breadth. One throw's the shuttle from the edge a* | 
far a* he can aero** the warp, w hich is usually about i 
half way. It is there seized bv the second weaver, i 
who throws it onwards to the opposite edge, and < 
then returns it to his companion, who, in his turn, i 
introducing his finger* into the warp, for wants the ; 
shuttle to tho edge whence it started, and then re* 
commonco* the operation. Tho cloth thus made is j 
frequently irregular, tho thread* of some parts of ! 
the woof boiug driven np tightly, and in others left ! 
open, from which results a succession of bunds, suf- ! 
fieiently distanguiahabhj whilst without colour, but j 
still more obvious when dyed. The open texture is j 
in a degree remediable by tho introduction of fresh i 
threads : but there is no sufficient cure ; for that ; 
which has boon much compacted. One might be 1ml ; 


to suspect, that there existed some radical defective- 
ness in the principle of this mode of weaving not 
readily mastered, were not piece* of cloth found 
occasionally of an almost perfect regularity of texture- 
Hut the great* st irregularity is discoverable in those 
shawls which have the d* epest and heaviest borders, 
and a further examination compels me to retract an 
observation somewhere made, of the artist being so 
much engrossed by attention to the woik of the 
pattern as to neglect the structure of the field. Tho 
edge of the warp in the loom i* filled with the heavy 
thread of the phiri, or seconds yarn, charged also 
with colour, ho that in a few lines the front of tho 
worked part advance* beyond that of the plain j»art 
or field, and an endeavour to equalize this betrays 
the weaver into u work which proves fruitless ; ami, 
iu general, the heavier the embroidery on the border, 
and. of course, the higher the price of the shawl, tho 
less regular is the structure of the cloth. 

Such, indeed, in some instances, is the degradation 
of the cloth in the field, as to induce some foreign 
merchant* to cause i b. v .,ed. .and another 
piece to bn engrafted wi f H i i ige of the border. 

I hit ill this ms* • *’ • is no other remedy than in a 
judicious twice lion of a sheet of the same breadth and 
fineness ; for. although two breadth* of the narrow 
cloth might fit the vacant space, yet these must bo 
joined by the refugar in the middle ; and although 
this can be done that the band differs not in thick- 
ness from the rest of the cloth, yet tin* joint is dis- 
cernible when held between the eye and tho light, 
from the 1 bread* in the joined breadth being not 
coutiimoim in the same line, whereas any irregularity 
of this nature i* drowned ill the edge of the border. 
Tite be-t practice to ensure a good field seems to 
consist iu weaving the border, iu every case, separ- 
ately. and inserting the field by tin* refugar. 

When finished, the shawls uro submitted to the 
purusgar or cleaner, whose business it is to free the 
shawl from discoloured hairs or yarn, and from end* 
or knots : he either pulls them out severally with 
a pair of tweezers, or shaves the reverse face of the 
doth wiMi a sharp knife : any defects arising from 
either operation are iimiicdatriy ropaired by the 
refugar. At this stage of the mnnufacturo the 
shawls are sent to the Collector of tho stamp duties, 
by whom an ad valorem duty of twenty-six per cent is 
levied, and each piece is then stumped and registered. 

The goods are now handed over to the wafarosh, 
or person who has advanced money on them to tho 
manufacturer, and to tho uiokkim, or broker, and 
these t wo fix tho price, and effect t he sale to t»m mer- 
chant; the former charge's iutere*t on his advance*, 
tho latter a commission, varying from two to five 
por cent. The purchaser takes the goods unwashed, 
and often in pieces, and the fine drawer and washer* 
man have still to do their part. 

When partly washed the dhobi brings the shawls 
to the merchant, that they may be examined for 
any holes or imperfections ; should such occur, they 
are remedied >»t the expense of tho sellor : if there 
are none, the wa*hiug is oorapleted. This is done 
with clear cold water, using soap very cautiously, to 
white parts alone, and never to embroidery : coloured 
shawl* are dried in the shade ; white ones are bleach- 
ed in the open air, and their colour is improved by 
exposure to fmueo of sulphur. After being washed. 
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tl.o shawl* arc stretched in a manner which answers . 
in some degree to calendering : a wtxvicn cylinder 
in two parts is employed for this purpose, round I 
which the shawl, folded so as not to be quite as broad ! 
an the cylinder is long, is carefully wrapped, being 
occasionally damped to make it fold tighter ; the ■ 
end is sewn down : two wedges aro then gradually | 
driven between the two purt» of the cylinder at the j 
open extremities, so as to force them asunder, and i 
the hurrovmling folds of the shawl are thus stretched ; 
to as great an extent as is consistent with its texture. \ 
The piece remains in this state for two days, when j 
it is removed to be packed. The packages arc of j 
various dimensions, but they are formed on one prin- ! 
ciplo : the shawls are separated by sheets of smooth 
glazed, and coloured paper, and they arc placed 
between two smooth planks of wood, with exterior 
transverse bars, which, projecting b<r> ond the planks, j 
offer a purchase for cords to tie them together : the ! 
whole is then placed in a press, or under heavy ! 
weight.-* for some days, when the planks aro with- 
drawn, tlu* bale is sewed up in strorg cloth, and the 
whole in sewed up a.-* nmoolli iy and tightly ih possible ] 
in a raw hide, which, contracting in drawing, gives j 
to the contents of the package a remarkable degree ; 
of compactness and protc- turn. ! 

An immense variety of articles of slmv»l stufT are 
manufactured in Kashmir, besides the shawls them- 
selves : of them also there are two chief vn relic-,. tho>e . 
made in the manner described, and the ,/oikcd shawl ' 
(doshuli nmlij, in which the v\ic»Jeof the embroidery is r 
w »rko l on the cloth, with, n 1 •-* having eyes, and | 
with a particular kind of woollen thread, instead of j 
tint silk employed in the usual embroidered work, 
l.i the umli shawl the pattern, which is in every «•»*» , 
delineated, but which at the loom is road off in certain . 
technical terms from a book, is covered with truns- , 
parent paper, upon which the outlines of the coin- I 
position are slight, ly traced with a charcoal twig and j 
the traced lines arc permanently defined by lx ing 
pricked through with a small needle. The cloth in- 
tended to receive the pattern ig rubbed strongly upon 
a smooth plunk, with a piece of highly polidmd 
agate or cornelian, until it is perfectly even and regu- 
lar. Tho pricked pattern is thou stretched upon the 
cloth, and f*. inn tine colored powder, charcoal, ur •} 
chalk, is passed slightly over the paper, which pone- : 
trating through the holes, transfers the outline to ! 
the cloth underneath. This is next more accurately 
delineated with some coloured powder rendered tenu- 
cious by mucilage of gum arabio, which, when tl:e 
work is completed, is readily detached in dust by j 
the liand. I 

The use of patter ns by the chain stitch embroider- j 
er t and the carpet weaver of Kashmir, is more j 
restricted to a confined number of forms, by being | 
transferred from a wooden block to the cLoth, in t 
regard to the former, and to paper in respect to the 
latter. 

The following are the chief articles of this manu- 
facture, with their usual prices. 

Shawls in pairs form the principal article of this 
manufacture, and have different names, according to 
their nature and quality, as plain white coloured, 
embroidered in the loom, or by the hand with the 
needle : via : — 

Pattu Paslunixu, sometime* made of ‘ Asalia#,’ but 


more frequently of the coarse kinds of shawl wool, is 
in length four gaz. and in breadth one and half gaa. 

This is thick, and used as a blanket, or for outer 
clothing. Price fro n 5 to ti rupees per gas. 

Khali* phiri. as its nano denotes, is made of phiri, 
or of seconds wool. Its length is from three and a 
half to four gaz, and breadth one and a half gas. 
Price from 20 to 110 per piece. 

Alw.in, or plain white cloth, of fine shawl-wool, 
without flower, border, or other ornament, differs in 
length, but is twelve girahs in breadth, and is used 
for turbans and for dyeing. Price from 3 to 0 rupees 
per gaz. 

Jowhar Shill n Sadu, or shawl with a narrow' edging 
of colored yarn, is from three and a half it* three 
and tli reo quarters gas in length, and one and a half 
in breadth, prim* from 50 to 00 rupees per piece. 

As all the following shawls ore of the same di- 
mensions, vi/.. three aud a half gas in length, and 
o.m and a half ga/. in breadth, it is unnecessary to 
affix the measures to their several names. 

Hhnl.i hushiadar, is edged by a single border, 00 
f ) 70 rupees. 

Simla dolmshiadur, has n double bordor, 4U to 70 
rupees. 

Simla ciml mr hushiadar, hau four borders, (50 to 
To rupees. 

Hushiadar Khostir, or Khalil Kliani, 1ms two 
border <* and two tanga, sometimes with, at others 
without, a flower in the corners, tl> to 50 rupees. 

llashiadar kiiingreedar. 'Phis has a border of the 
Usual form with another within side, or nearer to tho 
middle, resembling the crest of the wall of Asiatic 
forts furnished with narrow niches or embrasures 
t\»r walls picees, or matchlocks, whence its name ; 100 
to 150 rupees. 

Dhourdar, lias an ornament running all round tho 
shawl, between the border and tho Held’, 200 to 2,000 
rupee,* per pair. 

Mntliaudar has flowers or decorations in the 
miildl. i of the field : 30.) to 1,800 rupees per pair. 

Cltunddur. has a circular ornament or moon in the 
centre of the field; 500 to 1,500 rupees per pair. 

Chautuhidar has four lialf moons, 3*)0 to 1,600 
rupee* per pair. 

KunjlmHi idar, lias u group of flowers at each 
corner, 200 to U0f> rupees per pair. 

Alifdar, 1ms green sprigs without any other colour, 
on u white ground or field ; 120 to 1,150 rupeoa per 
pair. 

Kaddar, has larger groups of flowers Bomewhat in 
the form of the cone of a pine, with the ends or 
points straight, or curved downward*. 

Dokuddai*, has two heights of such groups ; So- 
kartdar has three rows , and so on to five and up- 
wards : in tho latter case, however, the cones are 
somewhat small ; 100 to 800 rupees per pair. 

Tho ornaments of shawls are distinguished by 
different names, as Pala, Hashia, Zanjir, I) hour, An., 
aud these are divided into different parts. By the 
term Pala is meant tho whole of the embroidery at 
the two ends, or, as they are technically called, the 
heads of the shawl. 

The Uasliia, or border, is disposed commonly one 
at each side in the whole length, aud if double or 
triple, gives particular denominations to the shawl* 
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The Zftnjtr, or chain, run* above and al*o below 
the principal ma an of the Pala, and as it were con* 
fine* it. 

The Ilbour, or running ornament, ia situated to 
the inside in regard to the Tfanhia and the Zuujir, 
enveloping immediately the whole of the field. 

The Kunjbntha, is a corner ornament, or cluster* 
in g of flower*. 

The Mftttu.il, i* the decorated part of the field or 
ground. 

iiutlia, i« the generic term for flower#*, but is 
specifically applied, when u*ed alone, to the largo 
cone like ornament which form* the most prominent 
feature of the Pala. Sometime* there i* only »mo 
line of theso ornaments, extending from tie* lower 
Kalijir to the tipper one When there »* a donhle 
row, one above tin* other, the liutha in called Dokad, 
Kchkad, up to five, after which it takes the name of 
Tukadar. 

Kaeh liutha consist* of three parts : viz. the p&i 
nr foot, or pediment, of leave* generally ; the shikum 
or belly, and the sir or head. The head i* either 
erect, or straight, or inclined. If the hntha slope 
generally. it is named but ha knj. T lie shal or net, 
i« the work which separates the different bn thaw, 
lull noil! clime* the interstice is withmit ornament. 

.lanutwnr, signifies literally a gown piece. The 
length of tin* cloth is three and threu quarter gaz, 
ami tiie breadth one and n half gajp. 

Thift article branches into milny varieties, a* 
Khirkhabiitha. large compound flowers, consisting of 
Ifronpa of smaller one*. It i* used by the Persians 
find Afghan*. 

Rs. per piece. 


llcznhntlm, small flowers thickly set, 

. 200 

to 

700 

Hhaldar, not work, 

5(H> 

to 1 

,700 

Islimi, 

250 

to 

400 

Mchramat, 

150 

to 

noo 

K hath crest, 

150 

to 

750 

Mnrpeeh, 

sfoo 

to 

350 

Kalmkar, 

300 

to 1 

,000 

Laklio Augur, 

300 

to 

500 

C’haporast, 

300 

to 7 

,000 

Bogul, Rchgnl, Chahargul, Are., 

. 500 

tol 

.000 

llarghebcd. 

. 250 

to 

400 

(iiilmaut, 

200 

to 

900 

Dtmzdhokhat, 

700 

to J 

,500 

Buasdehrang, 

, 800 

tol 

,400 

Guleparwane, 

. 300 

to 

450 

Kaddhar, 

. 300 

to 2 

,000 

Kayhama, Subskar Safed, 

. 120 

to 

130 


These are made by the shawl weaver alone, am 
largely into Hindustan, whore they aro dyed, th 
amall green flowers being previously tied up in har< 
amaU ku°ts, so as to be protected from the action o 
the dye, and are of oourse, when united, eaci 
surrounded by a small white field. Small eves o 
spots of yellow, rad, and of other colours, are sup 
posed to harmonise with the green flowers anj thi 
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Kasabeh, or rum41, women’s veils, square shawls. 
TiwMte are from one and a half to two and a half gas 
fu.maro and are called : — 

Kfiathdar, ... Bs. 300 to 500 

Mehramnt, ... ,, 150 to 300 

I*limi, with the thirteen other pat- 
terns of the Jaiua wars ; and in ad- 
dition there are, 

Cluiharhugh, ... ,> 300 to 350 

Hashia, ... „ 100 to 175 

rhiind, .. 50 to 200 

f'hautahi, ... „ 150 to 400 

Shanh Mantahi, ... „ 250 to 2iM> 

Feringi, ... ,, 100 to 500 

Exported chiefly to Russia, 

Tara Arineni. 100 to 250 rupees; exported chiefly 
to Armenia, and Persia. 

Tara Riimi, 1*20 to 300 rupees; exported chiefly to 
Turkey. 

Kada, 12 to 15 rupees ; for domestic use. 

Sluimlas, or girdles for the waist, worn by th© 
Asiatics, are eight gas in length, and one and a half 
gaz broad, and of various colours and patterns, and 
vary from 50 to 2,000 rupees a piece, according to 
the richness of tin* work. 


Dnslmla. or shawls, which contain three palas in- 
k 1 < ad go «>tdj to Tibet, and sell for 100 to 150 rupees. 

tioshpeeh, or }>atka or turbans, are in length from 
eight to ten gaz, breadth one gaz, and of all colours ; 
one variety 1ms two palas, two /.anjirs, and two 
hu' hia*. 150 to 8 ( Ht rupees. 

Man* tiia, another variety, sometimes lias a z&njir, 
.ind sometimes is without this ornament. This latter 
i- eight to ten gaz in length, and about twelve 

girus broad, 15 to 70 rupees. 

Khaim Pashmina, shawl carpet. This is sold at 
20 to 40 rupees the square g»z. of only three quar- 
ters, and is made of any size in a single piece. 

Nukudi, trowMirs. Some are with, others without, 
seams. 'I'lu* former are made of two pieces, which 
are sewn together by the refngar, the latter by the 
jtirah saz,” or stocking maker; 200 to 500 rupees a 
pair. 

Chaharkhuna. check cloth. Length indefinite; 
breadth one and a half gaz, used by women ; 5 to 
10 rupees per gaz. 

Luugi, girdles, length three and a half gaz, breadt h 
one and a half gaz. These differ from Sh&mlaa by 
being in narrow check and bordered by lines of 
different colours ; 50 to 70 rupees. 

Takliiu. caps, 8 aiui&s to 4 ru|>oes. 

Jarab, short stockings. * Guldar and Mchramat, 
flowered and striped ; 1 to 5 rupees. 

Moze Pashmina, long stockings, 5 to 25 rupees. 

Bakab Posh, canopies, 300 to 1,500 rupees. 

Darparda, curtains for doors and windows. Same 
price as Jama war by measure. 

Kajjari Asp, saddle-cloths, by measure. 

Kajjari Fil, elephant's housing, ditto. 

Bilaposh, Palang Posh, quilt or coverlet, 300 to 
1,000 rupees. 

Guluband, cravat, 12 to 300 rupees. 

Pistanband, neckerchief, 5 to 15 rupees. 

L&ngota, waist-belts, 15 to 30 rupees. 

Postin, cloths lbft long in the nap to line pelisses, 
500 to 1,000 rupees. 
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PfcipecK, leggings length tw« gu, breadth one 
gira, of all colours, 2 to 10 rupee*. 

Yezar, or Ixarband, waist strings, 1 to 15 rupees. 

Takkia, pillow bier. Same price as Jamawar. 

KhaUta, bags or purses, 8 annas to 2 rupees. 

Kabbar Posh, shrouds or covers for tombstones. 
Same price as Jamawar. 

Takposh, covers or hangings in front of recesses 
or cupboards. 

Aukhwunposh, dish covers or napkins, of various 
qualities and patterns, from from 30 to 500 rupees a 
piece. 

The following were imported from Kashmir 
by Messrs. Devi Saha and Ciiauba Mal 
of Amritsar : — 

318. — [7 141 A 42]. Long shawls. j 

319. — [7143 A 74]. Square shawls. 

320. — [6402-6405], Shawls, long and 
square, Kashmir, by Govbunment Tosha- 

KKANA. 

The series exhibited by His Highness the 
Maharajah of Kashmir, were as follows : — 

321. — [7847]. Shawl of colour called 
Mushki, a kind of maroon, worth Bs. 1,250. 

322. — [7348]. Shawl, “ Shal klmrdar,** 
value Its 1,000. 

323. — [7349]. Shawl, ■« Surabi dar,” 
value Us. 1,000. 

324- — [7350]. Shawl, rose color ground, 
value Ks 725. I 

325. — [7351]. Dark brown shawl, 
(Mushki), value Us. 815. 

326 . — [7352]. Shawl ia turquoise blue, j 
(xangari), value lis. 015. 

327. — [7353]. Another worth Ks. 050. 

328. — [7354]. Another, “Mhshki” color, 
value Rs. 800. 

329. — [7355]. White J&maw&r or long 
piece of shawl stuff, striped in the “ Kalam- 
kir ” style, value Bs. 1,109. 

830.— [7357]. “Jorali Shfih Pasand,” 
Gulandr, pair of scarlet long shawls, value 
Bs. 900. 

331. — [7358]. Pair of grey do., value 
Bs. 256. 

332. — [7359]. Pair of scarlet do., hisbiya- 
dar, & c. with worked bolder, value Bs. 210. 


333.— [7861]. Pair of scarlet shawls 
called “kad-dar,” value Bs. 87-8. 

834. — [7632]. Pair with scarlet borders 
on all four sides, “ chtirh&shiya gui&udr, ’* 
value Bs. 134. 

335. — [7633]. Bumalor square shawl « 
color ‘‘Mushki,* 1 value Rs. 825. 

336. — [7634]. Another, worth Bs. 850. 

337. — [7635]. “Rumdl sated klmrdar ” 
with white edging, value Bs. 700. 

338. — [7638]. White Uurniil, worth 
Rs. 600. 

339. — [73601. Runi£1, rose color, worked 
with gold, ‘ Zarkar,” worth Bs. 250. 

340. — [7370]. Riitu&l, rose colored, of the 
sort called “Miiklitdr sli&hi,” worth Bs. 200. 

841 .- [7373]. White lliimal, with edging 
“Kitiara dar,” value Bs. ltX). 

SHAWLS WOVEN IN THE PUNJAB. 

Iu turning next to the samples of shawl 
weaving in the Punjab it will ho interesting 
to offer a few remarks on the colonics of 
Kashmiris who have emigrated from their 
home and settled in the great cities of Amrit- 
sar, Ludianah, Jalalpur in the Giij rat district, 
Di liana gar -(Gurdnsptir district), Nlirpdr 
and Tilokimth (Kangra district), and a few 
other places where small bodies of Kashmiris 
are to be met with, as in Lahore. 

These people are known by their fair com- 
plexion, their peculiar dialect, their way of 
closely shaving the head and wearing small 
skull caps. 

In Nurpur especially, they are quite tlio 
characteristic feature of the place. 

These people have emigrated at various 
times, from Kashmir, but especially in the 
time when General MiL£n Singh was Gover- 
nor of Kashmir under Maharaja Banjit 
Singh, between thirty and forty years ago, 
at which time a fearful famine raged in 
Kashmir and numbers of the people emi- 
grated to the Punjab. 
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Tho following extract from Mr. Barnes’ 
report on Kangra, in primarily applicable to 
tli e colonies in that <li«t ri**l, at Tib>knath 
and Nurpur, hut tho author's remarks art? 
equally true of Kashmir colonists generally. 
They maintain their dint inetive lialuts where 
ever they go. 

“Tho Ka»hiufrlft result* almost f»xf‘lu*ivtjly in >• Or- 
pCr uml Tilokiiath Th«*ru are a frw MmU^nul faini* 
JitH in otlirr purU of the district, hut not exceeding 
a hundred together. The total iiiiiuh**r of Kash- 
miri* in They are divided annular thcitiHnive* 

into aovorat gradation*, and liko all MiiKulinait ranoa 
have no restriction* on marriage. er.rept immediate 
relation*, marriage* with Hr*t «'oUHin* are m*t only 
allowable, hut frequently ore nr They are ulniont 
oxclurtively employed in the shawl trade. There are 
two olanoo* iu tho prof<,«*»ion, the mauler workmen, 
or “Untrid*," and the ajtjtrentieeM or * Klmm'rdx. " 
The former flupply the capital, and the apprentice* 
earn thoir livelihood hy ta«k w'ork. The more opulent 
Ktuhntirf* not only keep large matiiifueturioH for 
almnlH, hut trade in wool and other produce of 
La lakh and Quiie*i> Turtary. The room* devoted to 
the workmen, are long apartment* with loom* placed 
in the oetlirtv and hoimhe* ranged parallel for the 
weaver*; they are well lighted and airy The work- 
men, all male*, nit hard employed the whole dnv, and 
uomotimoh enliven the labor hy Hinging eh»»rit*e* 
They are a diauonteutod and quarrelsome ra<»e, very 
deficient. in puritoMui courage, hut. ho litigious, that 
their disposition for law ha* heroine a proveih. It in 
a common Haying that two old women will wrangle 
ftl) »lay till night ant* in ; the\ will thee mil a truoe. 
ami put a stone down iu t >ken of the urtnUtioo. 
next morning the stone in removed and the din- 
|»uto i* renewed with double acrimony. The men 
fight with e*oh other, and it in not uncommon for 
oueto bite off the ear or none of hUnnUgonixt. The 
Apprentice* will often receive advance* and ah 
mamvl, and tho master workman cheat* hi* labourer* 
hy withholding their ju*t due*. They are remark- 
able for their dirty and immodest habit*. Tho women 
wear a wadded re 1 imp, and n loo*e linen frock, 
quite open to the wind, filthy, and unbecoming. 
Tho won wear Imttor clothe* and are remarkable 
lor high forehead* and jowi*h feature*. They apeak 
a dialect intelligible only to themselves, though 
th«y are al*o con v or nan t with the vernacular. The 
shawl* of Niirpfir and Tiloknith are not much prised; 
tho work ia inferior, hut tho great oauae of inferiority 
U the hardness of the water, which communicate* a 
ronghno** to the shawl*, greatly detracting from 
their marketable value.* Tht Kashmiri* themselves 
nay that thoro i* no water like the river Jltelnm, and 
that the superiority of the shawl* of the valley ia 
mainly ascribable to the virtue of the water, The 
leavers of Kashmir poaseas also greater artkttie qua- 
lification*, aiuee none but the worst, who fail to got 
a livelihood in their native country, would consent to 
tekve the charming Valley for the heats of the Punjab 
find the discomforts of a sires ge cou ntry. The 

• This at least is laid to be the cause. B. P. 


present population consist* almost entirely of the 
descendant* of original emigrant*, and are now 
acclimated. They still retain the dress and dialect 
of Kashmir, and are constantly reinforced by new 
arrival* from the valley. In the cold winter months, 
the women adopt a peculiar custom of carrying 
under their frock* little i»an* of heated charcoal over 
which they warm their hands, and maintain tho 
circulation like English ladies with their muffs." 

Tiu* shawls of Nurpur art* scarcely ever 
found in the foreign market, while these of 
Amritsar and Giijrat are sold in London 
and in France in considerable numbers : 
recently however they Itave fallen somewhat 
into disrepute. 

Iu the case of Amritsar this is said to ho 
owing to the adulteration of the wool, of 
which 1 shall speak presently. 

; In Giijrat. it is jiartly owing to this cause 
and partly to that inferiority which the shawla 
markedly display in contrast with those from 
Srinagar. 

Tli e l Vputy Ci iiniii issii mer of G u j rat. wr i tin g 
in August 1MH, informed inethat the weavers 
of Giijrat and Jahilpur were in a very depres- 
; seil state; at the last sale in London, tin) 
Giijrat shawls had sold at a loss of four ans. 
in the rupee, and those of Amritsar at a loss of 
8 /ms. or 50 per cent., the Kashmiri genuine 
shawls realizing a profit of ‘J5 j»or cent, 
i In Ludhiana there are as many as 500 shops 

I of pashiniua workers, giving occupation to 
more than a thousand persons ; the regular 
jiutlcru shawl is much less woven than plain 
pashmina alwiin, gloves and stockings, Ac. of 
; pashm ina thread. Of these fabrics about 12a. 

, 70,000 worth are annually ex ported, but by far 
I the largest manufacture is that of the shawls 
: and chadars made of soft Rampuri wool, and 
which is often passed off as pasliinina or 
genuiue shawl wool. Of these fabrics no less 
than 1, HO, 000 rupees worth are Annually 
made and exerted. The import of real pash- 
mina wool from Rampur amounts to about 
30 or 40,000 rupees a year, that of Ranlptiri 
woo! about 20,000 rupees. A number of 
“ Ratnpir Chadars ” are hoireYer maie of 
real Kashmir pashm. 
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The Amritsar shawl weaving 1 approaches J 
nearest in excellence to the Kashmir valley, j 

In this city also several European mer- J 
chants ami agents have done much in super- j 
vising the manufacture and iu furnishing 
designs. 

Some of the shawls exhihi ted in the collec- 
tion were of great beauty, very far superior 
to many of the samples from other cities. 

The number of Kashmiris in the Amritsar 
district is large. According to Mr. Ciist, # 
the total number of hou*ea of Kashmiris or 
Slutl Imf, is 6,493, of which 5,111 are in the 
city itself. 

Amritsar besides being the seat of manu- 
facture is also an emporium of the Kashmiri 
shawl trade. Of late years the shawl luanu- 
facture of Amritsar had deteriorated ho from 
the use of mixed or adulterated pashm, that 
the trade was threatened with extinction in 
Europe ; large meetings were accordingly 
held at Amritsar with a view to the adoption 
of measures to prevent adulteration. It iH 
proposed to effect this by a provision of con- 
tract law, which should compel persons under 
contract to furnish only genuine wool. It 
was also proposed to establish ft guild or trade 
company, who should have a stamp or mark 
to lie affixed as a warrant in all genuine 
paslunina articles. The Indian Penal Code j 
would then lx?como usefully operative, inas- j 
much as it provides for the punishment of 
persons who affix a false trade mark, or a 
mark indicative of au article being of a 
certain quality when in reality it was inferior 
or adulterated. 

I here extract a portion of the proceedings 
of one of these great meetings held in 1861, 
which contains an extract from the remarks 
made by the London Brokers, Messrs. Brown , 
Buckley & Co. of Great Tower St. Loudon, 
on the adulteration of Amritsar shawls : — 


♦ Statistical Report of Amritsar Di virion, 1861, 
Appendix VUi. 


** Never has been so large a proportion of coarse 
and defective shawl* ; and iu addition to the former 
irregularity in the work, manufacturer* are now 
making use of a coarse sort of sheep's wool, which 
tliuy work tip with the pashm ; the effect of all this 
has at length paralysed tho trade, buyers viewed 
these shawls as altogether unmerchantable, only to 
be purchased at au enormous reduction from their 
former rates. 

u The fact of the deterioration of the trado, ospeeinN 
| ly as regards the IT mrit.su r manufactures, being estab- 
| lished beyond the shadow of a cavil, tho question of 
• the alleged and actual cause of this deterioration 
: was entered into at considerable length by tho moot- 
j ing, and while it. was admitted that some amount of 
' over- trading and haste in making up goods to be in 
, time for the recent auctions had probably affected tho 
| later sales in London, it must be conceded that thero 
j is too much reason for agreeing with the brokers 
I that a considerable and fraudulent admixture of 
I coarse sheep's wool, such as Kirmanoe ( Persian ) 

! Thibet, and even country lamb's wool had taken 
place. On the other hand it was maintained that 
, there are two material obstacles in tho way of cor- 
recting the evil. These the meeting deemed it 
right to place in a most prominent point of view. 
They are : First, the difficulty of ascertaining even 
by the most experienced judges before shawl goods 
are washed and exposed for a while to the action of 
the air, (he amount of admixture if any that may 
have taken place iu the weaving of shawls ; —and it 
i may be here mentioned that, tho length of the staples 
i of sheep's wool offering great facilities in spinning 
j the thread is t.lm chief inducement to its being used, 

1 the pashm being very short and consequently more 
| difficult to spin : -secondly, the total indifference 
and worse thau indifference of the manufacturers 
(not. withstanding tho promises of amendment and 
positive contracts to the contrary) to the frequent 
ami urgent remonstrances of tho dealers against 
practices which they arc assured would lead as they 
! now have done to the discovery of frauds that must 
| affect all interested iu the trado anil manufacture of 
shawl wool goods. 

The beauty of the shawl, whether Umritsur or 
Kashmir, depends as much on tho brilliancy and 
durability of its unrivalled colours, and their beiug 
carefully harmonized, ami the material of which it is 
made, as on the quality of the workmanship. The 
sheep's wool however fine, never will assume that 
! permanent brilliancy of color which is the peculiar 
| character of the pashm, and tho meeting were fully 
: alive to the reasonableness of the brokers’ assurances, 

; that utilesn remedial and repressive measured be adopt- 
j od to check the evil, the trade will dwindle to insigid- 
: flounce and perhaps be lost altogether to the Punjab. 
Thero are the numerous weavers of the raw material 
in the hills far. north, the carriers to the plains who 
purchase return produce, the dealers and brokers con- 
cerned iu the buying anil selling of this produce, tho 
numerous hands engaged in picking, cleaning, spinning 
and dyeing the wool, amounting. in Amritsar alone to 
from 18 to 20,000 hands of all ages and both sexes, all 
these are dependent on the trade for their subsistence. 
The weavers cannot be less than from 7 to 8,000 in. 
number, after* whom come the washers, the fullers, 
tailors, darners and workers of needle- wade skawW* 
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The principal kind of wool used in adul- 
teration was a soft white wool imported from 
Kirmati, a province of Persia. The follow- 
ing table prepared for the meeting alluded 
to ahowa the rates at which real pashm and 
Kirmani wool were sold at respectively for 
the years 1850 to 1801 in the city of 
Amritsar j the gradual increase in the price of 
genuine pashm and decrease on that of Kir- 
mani is no less remarkable in itself than 
indicative of the state of the iui]K>rt trade of 
both articles and of the increasing facility for 
and temptation to the adulterative use of 
the wool of Kirmani. 



With regard to the export of shawls from 
Amritsar to Europe, the following informa* 
tion was obligingly furnished to me by Mr. 
Richabd Chapman of Amritsar, Agent to 
the firms of Messrs. Les Fils Do. 0. Oulrnan, 
of Paris. He writes : 


“ About the time of the arrival of the first 
French Agent in India, in 1850, the total 
yearly value of shawls exported to Europe 
was .£85,00 to .£100,000, sterling; since 
that time the trade has steadily increased, 
and may do so still more. The amount rea- 
lized by public sale in London is shown in 
the following table. Mr. Chapman observes 
that, justly to estimate the trade, we must 
take into consideration the shawls that are 
exported direct to Paris and other places by 
the agents of European firms in India, tbc 
value of which exports is very considerable. 
In 1853, slmwh were sold in London 

to the value of £ 10 1, 000 
„ 1854, „ „ £ 100,500 

,,1855, „ „ £ 173,900 

,,1850, „ „ & 250,000 

„ 1857, „ „ £ 147,000 

,,1858, „ „ £247, OCX) 

„ 1850, „ „ £217,500 

„ 1800, „ „ £264,586 

,,1861, „ „ £222,300 

„ 1802, „ „ £272,784 

„ 18G3, „ „ £226,270 

Since the Euro|>eavi Agents settled in the 
country considerable improvement has taken 
place in the patterns. It is to this fact that 
the increase of the trade is in a great measure 
to be attributed. At first (and in fact until 
within a few years) much difficulty was ex- 
perienced in persuading the native designers 
to alter or amend their patterns. 

They were attached to their old style and 
would not accept an alteration ; but now this 
difficulty has been overcome and the weavers 
are willing to adopt hints, in fact they now 
seldom begin to work till the pattern has 
been inspected or approved by the agent for 
whom they work, .v 
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Mr. Chapman remark* that the people do 
not understand the loss that occur* by adulter- 
ating the wool, although there is hope that 
they will amend when they find the shawls 
selling at an actual loss in Europe. 

A shawl even of adulterated pashm, still 
sells for double what a shawl of sheep’* wool 
would, though the work be otherwise the 
same. 

The samples of Punjab woven shawls were 
as follows - 

From Lvdhiaita 

342. — [6281]. Jhmawir, worth Rs. 30, 
by Ahsajt Shah. 

343. — [7082]. * Path*,’ or scarf, by the 
same. 

344 — [7083 A 84]. White shawls and 
rdnvils (pashmina), by Aziz of Ludhiana. 

345— [7085]. Black shawl, called 

« tfkih.” 

848 — [7086]. Red shawls, do. 

347— [7087]. Red shawl, (tikdh,) by 

Kashi Rax. 

The following series is from Ambits ah : — 

848.— [7119]. Long shawl ( woven ), 
value Rs. 400, by Daya Shavkab. 

849 — [7120 A 21]. Two others, same 
value, by Abdullah Khah. 

350. — [7122}. Another, of same value, by 
Lamtt, 

361— [7124]. Square shawl, rfimdl, by 
L*sitr, value Rs. 315. 

852*— {7125]. Jdmaw&r, shawl piece 
(pattern in stripe), worth Rs. 125, by Ghu- 
lajcHusaik. 

358.— [7126]. Another, value Rs. 100, by 
Muhammad Shah. 

8&4.— [1127]. Square sb&wl, by Muham- 
hah Shah. ■ 

365.— [T128-82]. Square shawls, worth 
Es. 85 each, by MrHAHXAD Sh ah. 

Thm following senee were made expressly 



Chabmah Esqb. of Amritsar, and under hie 
superintendence they gained the first prise 
for the best Shawls in t|ie Punjab. 

356.— [7188 A 34]. Two long shawls, 
each value of Rs* 400. 

857.— [7135]. Another, value Rs. 880. 

358 — [7180]. Another, value Rs. 870. 

359 — [7137]. Another, value Rs. 350. 

360.— [7188]. Another, value Rs. 875. 

861. — [7139]. Another, value Rs. 850. 

862 —[7140]. Square shawl, Rs. 875 

Two of the long shawls are made on a, 

plan now* for the first time produced by 
Mr. Chapman, on his own design. The shawl 
is so woven as to have two distinct patterns 
in it,— when folded it can be worn to shew 
either pattern, and thus appears as if there 
were two different shawls.* 

The next series was exhibited by the firm 
of Devi Saha jlsi> Citamba Mal. 

368 — [7145 A 46], Two long shawls, 
woven at Amritsar. 

864. — [7147 A 48]. Two square shawls 
woven at Amritsar. 


365. — [6434-5»fl]. 3 M Janmw&rs,” worth 
Rs. GO and 70, by Ghulam Nabi, of Lahore. 

366 — [7188]. Striped shawl (Jdmawdr), 
value Rs. 40, from I’athdnkot, Gurddspftr 
district. 

367. — [7189]. A jiimawir, value Rs. 85, 
by G hu lam Mubtaza, of Batilah. 

368. — [7191-95]. Paahmina shawl edg* 
ing or kinlra (woven), several specimens by 
Butah, Subhah, Mih Kamaldab, and Piba 
of Syalkot. 

369 —*[7198 A 99]. Two pieces of shawl 
woven “ klnira’* or boi during, from the La- 
bobb Cbstbal Jail. 


'• Four of these long shawl* were exhibited in 
the esee occupying the centre of the Exhibition 
hailding * the cm wee constructed ltyhe shape of* 
four pointed star, eech t»y having 2 1 *$**, and one 
shawl being hung Ihw J^top^esch, the two &alvc* 
of * long shawl were displayed half in each fw&e, to 


•?& 
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370 — [72103. “ChfrMrft pn&hmina,” ; 
exhibited by Hausahaimau, Lahore, a shawl s 
divided into 4 part#, each of a different color, J 
value Us. 32. 

371 . -[7221]. “ Doshdla” by the same, j 

called Dosh&la tilnwilla.** ! 

372 . — [7273]. Shawl borders from Guj- 
ramvalla. 


The following are from Gujrat : — 

373 .- [7286, 87 A 88]. Three scarf 
shawls, 44 Dopatta Slidl,” value U$. 200, by 
Sadtk, of Jalulpur. 

374 — [72S9], 1 >a tka, or scarf of blue 
shawl work, value l’s. 13, by the same. 
376 .— [7200]. Another, grey. 

376 . — [7291 J, Another, white. 

377 . — [7292 & 03]. Two others, scarlet. 


lit concluding the list of Shawls, I take occasion to notice the practice of skilful mer- 
chants as to allcrim; Shawls. It hus before been remarked that many shawls are made up of 
pieces sewn together by a “ rafiignr ” with such delicacy that the suture is imperceptible. 
Merchants take advantage of this. When they buy a shawl which they think only partly 
good, they cut out of it such parts as displease them. They then draw on paper a design for 
a new piece to fill up the gap, and give it to a shawl weaver to execute. As soon as the new 
piece is completed, it is sewn into the shawl, which is entirely changed in appearance, ami 
often immensely increased in value by the process. Shawls are often purchased with indiffer- 
ent borders and improved by putting new ones on. The border is always worked on a web 
of silk, ns this gives it weight and solidity and causes tin? whole fabric to set well. In Paris 
and other places, the merchants frequently exchange shawls for parties who are tired of or other- 
wise displeased with their own : the shawl so taken will be washed, and parts taken out and 
replaced by new pieces, so that eventually it conics out like a new article. 

I should also add that, in Kashmir, when a shawl is about, to he made, a small square 
piece shewing the design, by wav of pattern, is made and carried to the Maharaja's 
Inspector. On approval, a duly according to the quality of the fufurc shawl (as indicated by 
the pattern) is taken, and a seal mark impressed in token of such payment. The j iece is 
afterwards worked into the shawl and the seal or stamp disappears when the fabric is washed. 
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SUB-CLASS B. 

PA8BMXKA FABRICS OTHER THAN SHAWLS. 

This division includes the various species of plain pash mi na cloth, m alula- and alwan 
exhibited, it also includes many articles made of Uiimptiri wool called ** Nakli Pashmina,” or 
wool resembling the real Thibetan pashm in softness and tine texture ; — the principal of these 
being the Riimpuri Clmdar already alluded to. 

For the rest, knitted fabrics, such ns stockings, are often made of pashmina thread ; and 
there is the plain woven cloth called alwan. When this has been pulled, shrunk and softened 
by soaking in a mixture of water and soap-nut (ritti), and then by treading by men with 


bare feet, it is called malida. 

The specimens were as follows 
From Ludhiana : — 


378. — [6282]. Ramptiri shawl, value Rs. 
80, by Ahban Shah. 

379— [6301]. Another white ehfwlar, by 
the same, and worth Its. 35. 

380. — [6283 to 6300]. 19 specimens of 

Ramptiri Clmdar, in green, orange, white, 
brown, red, blue, pink, crimson, and grey 
colors, at prices from Its. 24 to Its. 26-8 each, 
by Bhib Bhan, merchant. 

881.— [6330, 31 & 82]. Pairs of men’s 
and children’s socks of Pashmina, made by 
Manowab. 

382- — [5802]. Clmdar, from Basahir, 
contributed by the Raja of Basauib. 

The following are from Ambits ab : — 

383. — [6357-8]. Colored “ Alwan,” or 
plain woven pashmina pieces, by Messrs. 
Devi Sahat and Ciiamba Mal. 

384. — [0379-388]. Pieces of Maltdti or 
shrunk and pulled pashmina cloth, Messes. 
Devi Sahai and Cham ha Mal. 

Some of these were imported from Kashmir 
and some made at Amritsar, without specifi- 
cation in the original lists. 

885.— [6412]. Plain shawl, made up in 
the style of a European travelling shawl, of 
pashmina, made at the Lahore Central Jail, 
exhibited by Dr. Pbnny. 

386. — [6443]. Pashmina pattti, by Niz- 
amvddin, Lahore, worth Rs. 35. 


A £Ood deni of cloth nnd material for wrappers 
in made at Lahore from the Kabul goat's wool called 
“ Kabuli pashm.” 

387. — [6t44j. Another, M khud-rang,” by 
the same, worth Its. 25. 

y. B. — The term “ pattu ” is not properly applied 
to puslmiimi articles : pattus ” are made of sheep's 
am! goats’ hair. 

388. — [5859]. Comforters or neck-ties, 
made of pashmina and wool, machine wove, 
by Mr. Spence, Sealkote. 

389- — [6415-47]. Three pieces of Maliriu, 
worth Us. 13-2, 24-9 and 17-4 each respective- 
ly, by Karh Cjianh, of Lahore. 

390. — [0544]. lttimal, woven (till do /,) 
by His Highness the Uajail of Kapuu- 

T II ALA. 

The following collection was from Kashmtb: 

391. — [6408]. 3 pieces of pasbmiiui 

cloth, woven in imitation of European plaid 
patterns. (Government Tobuakhana). 

392 — [6548]. Pink “iirrnuk” of pashmi- 
na, worth Tls. 42, (by His Highness tub 
Maiiara.jh of Kasumiu). 

“ IJrimik ” is a cloth usually woven of camels’ hair, 
the fabric hero mentioned is woven in the name style, 
only of pashmina ; it is stout and thick and used us 
a saddle-cloth. 

393 — [6549]. Check Mngf of pashmina, 
worth Rs. 24. 

394. — [6550]. Pink colored * Dorya/ 
or striped cloth, worth Rs. 49. 

395. — [6551]. “ Par-i-tatis” safed (ktinw 
kar, or loom wove!. 

Par-i-taus or Peacock's feather, is applied to silk 
or pashmina goods which are “ shot ” with a diftVreut 
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color, and *o have a changeful lustre like the pea* 
cook'* feather. Scarlet and green arc the two colon* 
usually woven together, hut In the sample the ground 
is white, shot red, value K*. 450. 

3%. — [6552]. 4 * Par-i-purz, zangdrf zan- 
jirlddr," %. e, light blue par-i-purz with a 
fringe or edging, value Us. 53-1-3. 

The fabric called •' par-i-purz " ( •• Pur* ** mean*, a 
shred or fragment) him a pile or nap like coarse vel- 
vet, except that the pile consiits of innumcrahJe little 
Hop* of the thread ; thin piece ha* a lw>rder fringe or 
SMtijfr (An (ft : chain) »owit on to it, hence its name, 

897.-* [0553J. Gulbadnu of paalimina. 

This is a red striped piece made exactly like the 
* gulhadan/ which properly in always »ilk. Value 
Kb. 22. 

398.-— [6554]. * Alwun/ shot with two 
color* (par-i-tati*). 

899 — [6555], u Alw&n, yak tara safed,” 
value Hi. 28-7-6. 

u Alwan ** 1* called cither •• yak ttfra” or u do Urn” 
according a* a single or double line or thread (tar) 
la lined in worn lug, just like the • ekauti ' and * donut i * 
of cotton weavers. 

400 —[0536 Si 57 as also G561 Si 02]. Are 


401.— [6558]. “Alwan dotirah ” rose 

colored. 

402 — [6559, 60 A 63]. Are also double 
thread alwfin, of lilac, blue and grey colors. 

403. — [6564]. Malidd alwfin “ asl tfc,” 
value He. 43-10, that is, of the finest and rar- 
est kind of pashm, which is of a grey colour 
( see Vul. T, page 180 ) but wool dyed to this 
color is culled also “ Tus.” 

404. — [6555]. A large carpet in the 

I Pile or Turkey Carpet style, all of pashmiua, 

| with occasional introduction of silk for 
j flowerings and patterns, value Rs. 3.000. 

Thin wun a very beautiful sample of the style of 
carpeting and of extraordinarily flue workmanship 
aud design. 

*M)5. — [6571]. Pashmina 1 nfm tds.* 

That i*. cloth dyed grey of a color resembling the 
natural •* tii* ” above alluded to, hcuce called *kalF 
. (nim) tus color. 

| 406 . — [6581]. Pashmina pattu, worth 

i lls. 26-13-6. 


| 407. — [6503]. A specimen of pashmina 

similar pieces of scarlet, green, white and lilac j carpet, Pattydla, ( by His Highness tub 

COlulS. M AHAllAJAll). 
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DIVISION III. 


This last division of the class of woollen fabrics comprises articles that are made of 
goats 1 hair and cairn !*’ hair, £c., they are not many in number, but are useful and highly 
characteristic of different parts of the province. 

Nose bags for horses, — huge bags for carrying grain on the backs of cattle (called jhul), 
stout pattti or matting, and occasionally rope, are the principal manufactures to which the peo- 
ple of the plains apply goat hair. 

In the Demj&t, in Siisa and Gugaira, where camels are much used, goat’s hair is employed 
for the large bags or (khurjas) in which merchandize is carried, and for the various fantastic 
ornaments with which in these places both camels and horses are decorated. Such ornaments 
are made of plaits and tassels. &c., of goat hair, wrought with crimson wool, and white cowry 
shells sown on : they are quite characteristic of these districts. 

In the hills, waist ropes or girdles are made of goat hair, as also bags, and many other 
articles. 


The collection exhibited the following spe- 
cimens : — 

408. — [6273]. 11 Tang,” horse girth, by 

J I WAX II AM of RoTAKH. 

409. — [6277]. Girth for camel-saddle, 
made at the Fazilka jail, Sirsa. 

410 — r«279]. Goat hair waist-girdle, 
Basahir. 

This rope is a collection of strings untwisted and 
of a dark brown color ; it i* universally worn in the 
hills together with the thick woollen tuuic. 

411. — [(>341]. Cloth made of black 
goat's hair at Kannaum, in Kan&war, ex- 
hibited by Capt. Houcuen. 

412. — [6342]. Round rope made of the 
hair of the 4 Yak * (Bos grumiieus) at Sby&l- 
k&r, Kan&war (Capt. Houchbn). 

This rope Is made by placing the wool in position 
and working it with hand and foot till it belts' 
together as wool does; (See VoL I,—“ Wools.”) 

413 . -— [6343]. Flat rope of goat hair, 
red, white and black, made at Chinf. 

414 — [6865]. Goat hair cloth bag, from 
Kuu. 

415 . — [6367]. Goat’s hair rope, Laliaul, 
by Tara Chand. 

416 . — [6368]. Rope of yak hair 9 Lahaul, 
by Tara Chard. 


417.— [6373]. Twine made of goat hair, 
at Spitf, exhibited by F. Eukrton Esqr. 

418 — [0U8, 19 & 20]. Set of 4 Khtfrjas’ 
or camel bags, ornamented with tassels, fringe 
and cowry shells, made at Bah&walpur, 
(Lahore Central Museum). 

419 — [6428]. “ T&t patti,” of goat’s 
wool, a sacking cloth used for bags and also 
for floor cloth, Lahore Central Jail. 

420. — [0443]. Rope of goat’B hair, by 
Cn audui Imam Bakbh. 

421— [6402]. Bag made of goat’s hair, 
Gujrat Jail. 

422. — [6486]. Rope of goat’s hair, made 
at Shahptir, value 4 ans. a seer. 

423. — [6487], Itope of camel's hair made 
at Khtish&b in Sh&hpfir, value 4 ans. a seer. 

The following are from Gugaira : — 

424 —[6497]. Saddle girth, made at 
Syadwalla in Gugaira. 

425.— [6498]. Ornament for camel’s 
neck. 

426* — [6499]. Ornament for horse’s neck, 
called 44 SailL” 

427.— [6504]. Bag for grain, called 
44 Chatti ” or 44 G&n.” 

The next senes represents the Dmmx ;-2 
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428 * — [6612*15]. Saddle bags or “ kW- 
jin,” value from Us. 6 to 9 each, made at 
various places, as Tihli, Lfindf, Bark ban 
(capital of the chief Jamal Kuan) Barti 
and HAjhanptir. 

429 . — [0616-20]. Horse’s nose-bags, 
(TobrA) value He. 1*2 each, made at various 
places, as above. 

430 . — [6524]. Grain bag, ‘chat,’ from the 
Waziri hills, Bunnu, made of camel and 
goat’s hair. 

431 - — [6529]. Camel hair cloth, “Bark 
Bhutri,” value Its. 30, imported from Ka- 
bul by Kaz£ Nasb-ullah Jan, of Pesha* 
wur. 

432 . — [6530]. ‘Bark DabzangP another 
kind of camel hair cloth from Kabul, sent by 
Kazi Amiu Jan. 

433 — [6542]. Goat’s hair cloth, and hair 
from which it is made, value lie. 1-0-6 per foot, 
by the Kouat Jail. 

434 — [6582]. “Zangox KhaUi,” from 
Yarkand, by His lliauNESs tue Mahaba- 
jaii of Kasumib. 

Thin is a course floor cloth imported from tho 
Chinese proviuces by Yurkaud, lienee its name of 
•« Khatui. 1 * 

435 — [6592]. A “ Jhdl Baili” or grain 
bag used for loading on cattle. Pat y ala, by 
His HionNEse the Maharajah. 

436 . — [)8594]. “ Pattd Khar,” goat’s hair 
sack cloth, Patyala. 

437 * — [6595]. A ‘Charna,* Patyala. 

The Charnu is a long narrow open hag of goat’s 
hair set out with pogs stuck into the ground, by 
way of a pocket or trough, out of which cattle 
are given their grAin. 

438 *— ‘[6597]. Travelling bag, for horse 
or oamel, Patyala. 

The following is a list of all the woollen 
and pashmini manufactures used in the Pun* 

jab*-; 


I. EUROPEAN GOODS. 

Basat (broad cloth). 

Merino (Marina). 

Pashuritid Nakli. 

Alpaca (Aljiika), 

( ’hints. 

Kashmiri. 

Carpets. 

Gloves aud Stockings. 


II. INDIAN MANUFACTURES. 

Punjab and its Dependencies* together with hiU 
territories 


Kashmir. 

Rh/il Pash min a. 
l)o. Smla. 

Do. Kaiu kar. 

Do. Amli kar. 

Do. Don ddr. 

Do. Kitani kar. (Twisted llircad.) 
Fard nlial, 

Doshala. 

Kiimal. 

Jamawar. 

Sham la. 

Ltfngi. 

Gulbadau. 

A 1 wan. 

l)o. Yak tdrd. 

Do. Do tdr4. 

Par-i-purz. 

Par- i- taus. 

Caps. 

Stockings. 

Gloves. 

Loi. 

Do. Yak arz. 

Do. Do arz, 

Do. Tin arz. 

Do. Lahori. 

Do. Kiu&i d d4r. 

Do. Sdd4. 

Patti. 

Pttttd. 

Pattd Tusb. 

Do. Khudrang. 

Do. AbshAr. 

Do. Khat d4r. 

Do. Cbdrkh&n&. 

Chint Pattu. 

Gabba. 

Urmak. 


Kdngrd* 

Pattu Garrtf. 

Do. Gudmi 
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Kashmir. 

Pattii Malulii-— a soft or felted ( lit “ rubbed *' ) 
woollen fabric. 

Pattii Fodak or Fruk : a pattii made in Ladakh. 
Do. Itanniagari : made at Kama agar, Jainii. 
'Farm-nann -a name given by Akuar to the 
soft line and rare fabric of Ibex wool. 

Lahore and A mrittar. 

Bhura a coarse blanketing. 

Taui : — a long piece of 4 bhiira.* 

Loi : — a line blanket or woollen shawl. 

Kalin : a pile or ‘Turkey ' carpet. 

Asan: a small carpet used by Mussulmans to 
kneel on at prayer time. 

Khali : tough cloth of asses’ hair. 

Javal : or Chhat : bags of do. 

\amad : felt. 

'Tosha : double felt. 

Multan. 

Shatranji : a largo pile carpet. 

Kalin and Asan as before. 

Ill MANUFACTURES FROM OTHER 
PARTS OF ASIA. 

Chdnthdn . 

Pattii Chanthani. "N 

Do. Durma. /Kinds of wool- 

Do. Zangoz Khatai. i lea cloth. 

Takya, biULshahi. J 

Yarkand . 

Saling— ( pashmfna ) a cloth 22 yards in length, 
G girahs broad, price 35 rupees a piece. 

Kalin and KaUincha, Yarkand carpets. 

Kdlauanul, black felt. 

Kliosa : a thick felt. 


Kashgar. 

Loi Kashgari— a kind of loi. 

Persia. 

Pashm ilia Irani. 

Kalin Irani, Persian carpets. 

Kabul. 

Khosii : thick felt cloth. 

Dh usa— coarse woollen cloth. 

Nanul : felt. 

Hark : cloth of camel hair used for chogahs. 

Kark : cloth of sheep’s wool. 

Patti Shutri, tine camel hair cloth. 

Uruiak ; a coarse cloth of sheeps’ wool, roughly 
embroidered, used as a mat or as a saddle 
cloth. 

Pattii Dahzaugi : a soft cloth made at Dahzang 
near (ilia/.ui. 

Hard Yanuiiii: a green slurp's wool cloth made 
like those of Yauiau. 

Klimt : a cloth of goat’s hair. 

Kngmnk : a cloth of camels’ hair. 

To this notice may l»e added that, in tho 
Derajat, carpets of several kinds are made. 
The mimes appear to indicate carpets of diilo- 
rent sizes. A caste of people called “OIj insil.** 
arc tin* principal manufacturers, a, ml tho 
carpets are made either out of wool from tho 
hills on the frontier or of the wool of tho 
plains of the Derajat, 

These carpets are of the descriptions called 
“ fursli,” “galiin,” ,l falasi” “langa,” 
“ gliarari,” “kannil,” “ ehhul ehamha dar,” 
(ilowered), 4 * ftilnsi rota,” ami “ falasi patedi,” 
tlie last four kinds arc made hy Bihiehis. 
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The juries for silk and woollen fabrics in the exhibition of 1SG4 met several times, 
and awarded the prizes noted below. The Reporter to the Jury, Mr. Henry Cope, whose 
great, experience and knowledge would have made his report on these subjects peculiarly 
valuable, did not send in any report on either class. 

VI. WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES. 


district or Locality. 

Prize taker. 

Description of articles. 

Medal. 

Certifi- 

elite. 

Kashmir, 

If . 11 . the Maharajah, 

. Carpet, 

1 

1 

Jalandhar, 

, Dnrognh of the .Jail, ... 

j 

: Woollen Manufactures, 

... 

1 

Rawalpindi, 

Do., 

j 

Do., Car] >ets 

... 

2 

(iujiat, 

Do., 

j 

| Rugs, ike., 


1 

Multan, ... 

Local Exhibition C'omt 

! ’Woollen Car]iet, (No. 01810. ... 


1 

Kangrn, 

Do., 

' 1 

Nurpiir worked Rug (No. OlioS), i 

j 1 

i 

l 

Lahore, ... 

Supdt. Central Jail. ... 

J Carpet of fvimdnhiiri pattern, ... j 

1 

1 

l)o. t ... 

Darogali, 

Collection generally, ... j 

i . w , 

! 

1 

Do., 

Nizam- ml- din, 

Pat tii. ( pashminn fine quality I ; 
j No. Oldd, ... : 

! 

1 

j 

1 

Shall pur ( Bhairn ), 

Annr-ud-din, 

: Hearth rugs. ( No. 01$ 1 ). ... 

| 

I 

... j 

1 

Kashmir, ... j 

11. If. the Maharajah, 

1 Felt, ( Nos. 057‘> and 0571 ), ... 

i 

: 

1 


In concluding this class, it is necessary to remark, that the shawls, both loom -woven 
and needle- worked, were submitted for inspection to the same Jury which examined the 
Embroidery class. As most of their report relates to shawls, it is annexed to this class. 
3 have already called attention to the impossibility of retaining the old classification 
in the origami catalogue : not only were woven and worked shawls indiscriminately admit- 
ted with " embroidery/* but plain Rampuri chuddars and alwans, because they were 
denominated * shawls/ went thither also. 


>.N\V\,NSN\\\NN\SS\S\V\ 
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REPORT ON SHAWLS AND EMBROIDERY. 


Major Farrington. 
Captain Pol look. 

G. R. Elsmie, Esquire. 
Babu Mohan Lai. 


LallfL Duni Cliand. 

Tluikurdas. ( Toshakhanah. ) 

Kunya Lai, son of the Vakil of the 
Maharajah of Kashmir. 


The class on which this Jury had to form their opinion is very important and extensive ; 
he articles were chiefly contributed from Delhi, Ludhiana, Amritsar, Lahore, Kashmir, 
Fliiml. Nabha, Patiala. Other districts of the Punjab also contributed to this class, but it 
s one in which Kashmir, Amritsar and Delhi must necessarily take the lead. 

The Jury had under their inspection shawls woven and worked with the noodle* 
onbroidcry with silk-braid, gold and silver thread, tinsel embroidery, plain pashmina 
pieces 

Owing to the articles belonging to this class having been laid out in several diller- 
uit parts of the building, considerable delay occurred before they could be arranged so as to 
> us ure a satisfactory inspection. 

The Jury have decided in awarding prizes in shares as noted in the accompanying list; 
they wish it to be understood they have allotted the full number of shares, the money value 
>f each must therefore be raised t o correspond with the number of shares recorded. 

The remarks are sufficiently full to obviate the necessity of entering at any length 
into the merits of the articles that have obtained prizes. 

There were many articles for which probably the Jury might have been inclined to 
award shares, but the amount of money at their disposal was too limited. 

The Amritsar shawls can never compete with those of Kashmir, but tiro 
Jury consider those for which prizes have been given are very good of their kind. It is well 
known that the Amritsar shawls do not go beyond a certain price, the wool is not so pure, and 
therefore they cannot bear comparison in texture with the fabrics of Kashmir. 

The shawl trade has not decreased ; on the contrary, there is every reason to believe 
it has increased, but its character has changed considerably ; formerly, the trade was limited 
b» a certain number of well known firms. There used to be a large demaud fur shawl fabrics 
at the Courts of Delhi, Lucknow. Sindh, See. ; now, n umbers have embarked in the trade, and 
amongst them many are mere speculators : this is shown by the result of the half yearly sales 
that take place in London. The appointment of gentlemen from England and France, as 
ft gents of large firms in those countries, lias brought about a considerable change in the 
designs aud patterns ; these are of course a matter of taste, and there are many purchasers who 
still wish to see a considerable amount, of the Oriental characteristics in the patterns. The 
careful supervision exercised by these European agents has caused an improvement in the 
Work, those who export direct to Europe still endeavour to throw inferior articles into the 
markets. It is believed the Maharajah has this year set on foot some arrangements fbf 
checking this. 

The collection exhibited by the Maharajah of Kashmir deserves mention. The Jury 
feel they cannot, with reference to the funds at their disposal, award many prizes. The collection 
from the Maharajah is large and valuable. The would award a medal for the whole* 
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Next to this, the* collection contributed by the firm of Dev to Sahai and Chumba Mull 
of Amritsar, is the most worthy of' notice ; this firm has shown great interest and zeal in 
adding to the success of the Exhibition ; the articled displayed are numerous and of superior 
quality. The Jury award a medal to this firm. 

The Jury arc led to understand that certain gold medals are at the disposal of 
tho General Committee for distribution to contributors in the Punjab territories ; the Jury 
would bring prominently to the notice of t he General Committee, the claim of the firm of 
Dcvee iSaliai Chumba Mull to so valuable a mark of the appreciation of their services. 

It is now requisite to report regarding the special prizes. To Mr. R. Chapman 
of Amritsar, it will be observed, has been awarded Lady Montgomery's prize for the best long 
shawl made* in the* Punjab. This gentleman has exhibited ti or b other shawls of superior 
quality. Owing to some misunderstanding, they weiv withdrawn before the Jury had arrived 
at a final decision, others were presented in t heir stead j t he Jury consider them of superior 
quality, and award a silver medal for the collection. 

The Jury have awarded Lady Rundheer Singh’s shawl prize for No. 7085, of Class 
IX, 1$ Section ; tiny consider it meets the stipulation* in preference to any other of tho 
suuic sort. 

The competition for Mr. Chapman's prize for the best Jamewar of certain 
dimensions maim fart ured in the Punjab was very limited. The Jury award the prize for 
No. 7 loti. The Catalogue shows this article was manufactured at Amritsar, but they are 
of opinion it was made at Nurpur. 

O. J. McL. FARRINGTON, 

Hi'jnrrter to the Jury, 
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AWARD OF THE JURY APPOINTED TO ALLOT PRIZES UNDER CLASS TX SECTION B. 


1 

{ No of 
No. Catalogue. 

Description of Articles. 

No. of 
Sharon 
allotted. 

i 

REMARKS. 

1 

7355 

White J am a. war 

1 

7 

i 

The text ure of this is very fine* worked all over, the 
design new. 

2 

7142 

Black Shawl, 

6 

’ A long woven shawl, fine texture, pattern in good 
j taste. 

3 

7164 

A Chogah, 

6 

A red woven choguh, work of fine texture. 

4 

7163 

Ditto, 

5 

A puce colored dressing gown, extensively embroidered 
with needle- work. Ilu* peculiarity of which is, that 
the -ditches are not carried through the other wide. 

5 

7863 

A Square Shawl, 

o 

Color black, pattern ami work good. 

6 

7313 

A Long Shawl 

5 

The price of this is Its, 1200. A beautiful specimen 
of needle-work. 

7 

7352 

A Square Shawl 

4 

Colot black, pattern and work good. 

8 

7370 

A Square Shawl .. 

3 

lto«e color, work line. 

9 

7141 ' 

A Do. Do., 

3 

Black ground. 

10 

7366 

A Do. Do 

8 

A turquoise blue, needle-work. 

n 

7119 

A Do. l)o 

o 

Needle- work. 

12 

7S56 

A Pair of Rod Shawls, ... 

3 

Embroidered with gold and silk thread needle. Work, 
borders embroidered wit.b figures of men and ani- 
iinil*. 

Vi 

7309 

A Square Shawl, 

o 

Richly embroidered with gold. 

14 

7377 

A Square Shawl, white... 

1 

Pattern ami work good. 

15 

7171 

A Uo<l Clip. I 

1 

Embroidered needle -work. 

1* j 

; 7120 

A Long Shawl ( woven ), j 

6 

Uood pattern uml work, Amritsar manufacture. 

17 | 

7124 ; 

A Square Shawl, j 

3 

I Ditto ditto. 

18 ! 

I 

7051 j 

j 

A Rod Lace Scarf, 

4 

Black lace scurf for a native lady, em- s 

broidered with gold and silk, Delhi, ( Very pretty 

13 ! 

7053 j 

Ditto, 

4 

A Red ditto ditto. ' 

20 

7155 

A Velvet Maenad, 

4 

H ami some \ civet masnad with a deep embroidered 
border of gold, pattern bold. 

21 

7040 i 

A Green Scarf 

2 

This is handsomely embroidered with gold. 

22 j 

7156 j 

An embroidered Chogah, 

1 1 

Handsomely embroidered with gold throughout. 

23 | 

7182 ! 

Bod Scarf, . . 

1 

Fine material, needle- work border. 

24 

7058 j 

j 

A piece of Iacc with Gold 
embroidery, 

1 

A piece for u native lady's bodice, fine work. 

25 ; 

7199 j 

Embroidered edging, ... : 

1 

Shawl pattern, worked by prisoners in the Lahore Jail. 

26 ; 

7170 j 

A Rampur Chaddur, 

1 

Fine texture. 

27 j 

! 

j 

A Masnad and pillow case, 

4 

i 

A handsome amber cjolore.? velvet, masnad and pillow 
cose, from Nuhha, handaof.^dy embroidered with 
gold and silver and also beads. 

28 1 

i 

7392 

Green Velvet Saddle clothe-* 

(or Charjama >, 

dsomel" ‘ ♦ USsi ilnuarvAa tinnAPfltilft 




Serial aamWr. 
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SPECIAL prizes. 


! 

© 

A 



Name tif article. 


The prize awarded. 


REMARKS. 


i 

1 7130 

2 7120 


A I«on(f Shawl, contri- 
buted I ,y (’http* 
man, Kmpurc, 

.Tama war, Mahomed 
hhuh of Amritsar, 


T.ady Montgomery* 
prize, 


Mr. Chapman* prize. 


4 70K» r > ‘ A S.juare Shawl, 


Lady Iftmdhoer 

Singh's prize. . , 


i Modal* To flu* Maharajah uf Kashmir, 
j j ,, K. Chapman. K*<pnre, 

I I », havoc Sahai Cl in tu ha Mull. 

i I 


Amrif-ar work, flrnt rate* work for that place 
emi-idered Th»* howt coining within the terms 
mi which thi* prize in given. 

: Thin article within the term* for tha 

prize. in the catalogue. it is* recorded as the 
manufacture of Amritsar, the native mom* 
her** pronoun.’!* it from Niirpiir. the prize 

hnweter is open to the I'unjab. 

i 

The* xhawl i*. the ho*«t of the description for 
which tin* prize was offered. 

The article* under this class are many of them 
very line, and equally deserving of notice. 
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CLASS VII. 

MANUFACTURES IN SILK. 

For the history of silk in its raw state, as well as for an acvount of the localities of 
its production, ami the details of its trade, the reader is referred oneo more to the first 
volume. It will bo over thus as we come to class after (‘lass of manufactured products. 
The substances described in volume I are applied to use in volume II. 

J shall therefore at oneo commence the class with a sketch of the method in which 
the manufacture of silk is conducted, and then pass on to notice the various kinds of 
silken fabrics which tin* province and its adjacent countries product*, ami the particular 
localities which are famous for the production of them. 

The silk most commonly used by manufact urers and by them esteemed best, (although 
bv Europeans it would be considered inferior to Chinese or Italian silk) is that from 
Bukhara and KhonWtn. The silk is of two descriptions, culled respectively “ Khora 
Khiindadar” and 44 Khora Singnl.” The first named, though to ordinary eves the same 
as the second, is really superior and contains a less quant ity of refuse, 

Amritsar and Multan are the principal marts for raw silk. 

It appears that silk now commands a much less price in the market than formerly, 
though the manufacture has not diminished, at any rate in total quantity.* 

Although the large demand for fine silk lias passed away with the Sikh Durbar, vet 
there is still a large quantify consumed by the people, and the progressive wealth of the 
com m unity of late years has increased tin* general use of silk, w hile the facilities of trade 
under British rule have also opened the gates of external commerce. 

Silk, the produce of the Punjab, is also beginning to enter the market, and the result 
of present experiments is to shew that silk can be produced which will sell quite as well 
as the Bukhara silk, though oft on from defective manipulation and other causes the 
indigenous silk sells somewhat cheaper. 

Mr. Cope (writing in remarks that, the price of silk is generally from Rs. 11 

to 13; that is also approximately true now. He adds that IS to 20 rupees was formerly 
flu* value. The weight by which silk is purchased is calculated uf 10/5 rupees Nanak Shalii.f 

The Hindu caste of 1 Khaim* are the principal silk holders ; they furnish the weavers 
with the raw material throguh the hands of brokers ( 44 dal4l M ); the finished fabric again 
returns to their hands for sale to the public. 

The raw silk as imported is found to bo so badly wound as to require that operation 
to Ik* done over again in order to separate the fine silk from the coarse and from the refuse. 

The first workman therefore to whom the silk goes is the 4 Pat-phera* or winder, 
Some of them only wind on behalf of the merchant, receiving payment according to the 
weight wound off, and others (a less numerous kind) purchase silk on their own account, 
which they then wind and retail. 

•See Mr. Cope’s valuable paper on Silk in the Journal of the A gri- Horticultural Society of India, 
Volume X. part. 2, and at page 4 of the reprint circulated in the Punjab. 

f The “ Nanak Shahi” rupee of the Sikh time weighs half a masha, i. e. 7} grains less than the 
tforenuueut rupee, which is ISO grains. 
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The firiit tiling the winder floe* is to <q>en out th*? large skein or hank in which the silk 
come* to him, an 4 to divide it into two or more parts according to it* size. These are stretched 
tight over two reel* called “ firi M or 11 charkha," one at each end of the skein : — the upper 
rod is then fixed against the wail about, s or 10 feet high, aud the lower one is fixed close to 
tho ground, so faraway from the wall as to incline the whole skein at an angle of about 45°. 

The winder sits on the ground in front of the lower reel, being furnished with 3 or even 
4 little reds or “ tirua*’ on which to wind the silk as it comes off the skein. These reels 
revolve on a stick called 44 gaz,” being mode to spin round by the workmau continuously 
giving light jerks to the end of the 44 gag ’’ Having found the end of the thread ou the skein, 
he fixes it to the first little reel, aud then logins rapidly win. ling. The silk thread passes 
through his left hand, the stick with the reels being hdd and kept revolving with the right 
baud and against the right side. The winder s hand being delicately experienced, he feels 
the quality of the thread as it passes through his left hand : as soon a* he perceives a change 
in it* fineness he stops the reel, bites off the silk with his teeth, aud winds this new quality of 
ailk on to the next reel, and so on. 

When the winding reds arc already charged with a certain portion of silk, the t?in! 
cm the red is joined to end on the skein with the utmost adroitness with the tongue, and 
the knot is so fine that tho joint becomes imperceptible after tho silk has been dyed. 

Throe qualities are usually obtained on three different rods in this wav.* 

The first is fine and regular, and is twisted to form the threads of the warp (tfini) of 
the intended fabric, the second quality is used for the weft or shoot, called “ vaua” and 
*‘pettt. M The third kind is a coarse refuse called 41 kuclmr." 

Mr. Cope mentions that a seer of raw silk or 44 khom ” cidds from 2 to 3 tolalis of 
refuse silk; the smaller the quantity of refuse the higher the price of tho silk. The 
44 kochar” is however by no means lindens : it is dyed, converted into thread, and used for 
embroidery and other purposes. 

The wages of the winder are Re. 1-8 per seer of raw silk. He can wind a seer of silk 
in from 8 U» 12 days, and the me rd unit gives him about 3 or 4 seers of silk at a time to wind. 

Tho second and third qualities are made into skeins and given to the 44 rang re a” or dyer. 

Tho first quality kept for tho warp, passe* on tho red as it is to the 41 todi,** who 
twist* the thread to make it strong for the warp: he answers to the 44 thrower” of the 
European loom, who make* the silk into 44 orgatixinc.” This consists of two threads, 
which aw first separately twisted in one direction, and then the two are twisted together in 
the rwTW direction : this is effected by considerable art,* -it. was long unknown in England, 
and organxine ready twisted was imported from Italy in tins early days of England silk 
manufacture, until at lost the art of “ throwing** was spied out and brought over. 

The native process of twist itig d«»ea not appear to compass tho double twist, which is the 
peculiarity of the organxinc : the process simply causes two Linos of tho taui silk to twist 
together into one thread. 

It will he easiest to describe the 4 todi‘s * apparatus first, aud then say what he does 
with it. 

He works under a long open shod with a smooth clean floor of the bare ground : on this 
a number of little frames (called 4 kh&na * ) made of four pieces of 4 sarkanda’ (the culm of 
• 4 fourth called * Puwbi ’ which it* very *oft, is rarely obtained* 
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the Munj grass ) are erected. They are arranged in two parallel rows, consisting each of 
16 frames, each placed one Miind the other, and at two yards interval ; each frame carries 
on it & small ring or “ cliuri ” made of # lac.* 

The ‘todi* now takes two reels just as they cotuc from the ‘patphera,* charged with 
first quality silk for the * t&ni ;* he sticks them into the ground, and then finding the end of 
each reel’s thread, he puts them together and with his hand passes the united threads succes- 
sively through the little rings on the frames, hiking the threads down one row of the frames 
and up the other. When the two threads emerge from the last frame ami ring they are 
attached to a simple arrangement called the M diikh this is nothing more than a hit of 
thin bamboo 4 inches long, with a little ball of clay fastened to the lower end, which 
swings about 3 feet above the ground. When the two threads lire Attached to the bamboo 
piece, it is given a sharp turn between the hands of the operator (like spinning a 41 tee- 
totum **) : the result of this is, that the two threads as they lie along in the rings and 
frames are twisted together into one, through the whole length. As fast as they aro 
twisted, the thread is wound off on a reel revolving on a “ gaz,” just like the original pro- 
cess of winding, but the action of tin* reel in this case is so much more violent, owing to the 
strength of the double twisted line, that tin* winder has to put a pad of cloth against his right 
side on the place where lie rests the end of the “ gaz '* or reel stick as it revolve*. The silk 
loses weight iti twisting, owing to the friction of the rings, to the extent of one tolah per seer. 

As soon a« two reels are charged with twisted thread, they are given to the “ttini wallah” 
to prepare the warp of the fabric to be. He doe* this just like the cotton weaver; he has 
two long light sticks of the sarkanda grass stalk, one for each hand; at the end of each stick 
is an iron wire upon which the reel is placed and can revolve easily : the reel is kept on to the 
wire bv the aid of a little knob carrying a ring, the thread on the reel as it unwinds has to 
pass through this ring. The warp maker now sets upon the ground two parallel rows of 
sarkanda sticks ; the rows are at a sufficient distance apart to allow the warp man to pas* with 
a stick and reel in each hand between them. The upright stick* in each row are placed two 
and two, each pair being two yards distant from the next, and the pairs of sticks iu one row 
are of course exactly opposite to those ill the other. 

The workman now fixes the ends of his thread on the two 
reels, one to each of the first pair of Hticks on the 1st row, 
and th en walking-up the row passes the threads as they run off 
the reel* held downwards, inside one stick and outside the 
next, each hand having one reel ; two threads are thrown down 
at once in this way over the pairs of sticks. As soon as tho 
workman, throwing down silk as he goes, reaches the end of tbo 
first row of pairs of sticks he turns round and walks down tho 
next, or parallel row, setting out the silk alternately inside and 
outside the sticks as before described ; the whole length of the 
two threads, thus put down in and out of the pairs of sticks 
lwth on the up-row and down-row is 108 yards. 




do 
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The nett proceag i« to fasten £ tie Wherever the threads of the warp cross each other* 
aoac to prevent their again becoming caught, and the warp is taken off the sticks and dj red. 
flphe Other qualities of silk, the “ v6na” and the refuse or “ kackar,” are dyed just as they 
Dome ftora the winder. The various kinds of dyes used have already been treated of 
in the first volume. I will only recapitulate the principal colors used, deriving from 
Mr. Cope’s paper a list of the costs of dyeing each. Before dyeing, the skeins of silk 
are boiled in a solution of nujji (impure carlwmate of soda) and then in soapsudsi 

To vnak «5 white silk, the skeins are merely taken out. washed in several waters* and then 
bleached over the fumes of sulphur. The other colors which are produced best are : — 

Yellow, dyed with 44 akalhir," the root of ( Dot incut Cannabhms) } also with u asbarg/* 
the flower of a *q*‘eieH of Delphinium, which comes from Kabul. 

Orange color , or golden 44 snneri ” with 44 harsiughar,** the flower of Nyctanlhes arbor * 
Irintis, and some red of cochineal. 

Scarlet dyed with cochineal which produces crimson and given its vermilion tone with 
harsiugliar M and its mordant, 44 kishta " and 4 * bo/.gaud,” the galls of Pi*ta*ia Terebinth n. 
Cn'meon, with cochineal alone, and “bozgund** as the mordant. Mr. C<>|>e remarks that 
the cochineal is not obtained at the 44 pansaris " or grocers and druggists, but the silk 
merchants themselves supply it to the dyers. A paler shade of cochineal dyeing produces pink, 
and the paler shades varied with yellow dve will give similes of orange, salmon color, 

Deep purple *• hda/ 1 is dyed with crimson and indigo blue. 

Lilac , “ nufarmani/’ is dyed with the saute materials iu lighter proportions. 

Dine can be produced from several shades almost black, to deep blue, bright blue, and 
pale bine or ( M Abi ” ) all with indigo. 

1 thick is dyed with indigo acid. 

tireeu, of shades, very dark, bright green or 44 wunnidi/* js'a green or 44 anguri *’ ( a 
favorite color with natives when woven with a scarlet Ktri[*0, and pale given or 44 pista/’ 
Ac. are all produced with shades of indigo ami the various kinds of yellow dye, 44 asUirg/* 
“ ckulhir/* “ harsiugliar/* Ac. 

Brown silk is comparatively uncommon, ami is used principally in the form of threud by 
the persons who embroider on mislimiuu and want silk to match, or who weave brown and 
while silk check pieces in the European fashion The colors are deep brown, (‘ tusha”), brown 
(“dar eliini*’), pale redisb brown, (“sauditH/* sandal wood color)and “badiimi M (almond color) 
tin'ii or Khaki is also a color much used, it is produced with 4 * kahi/’ (sulphate of irou) 
and galls (main). 

Madder is not used iu dyeing silk, ludigo when employed is first dissolved in acide» 
forming what has been called *• sulph indy lie acid** or 44 uiurabba-rang” by the natives. I am 

• Mr. Cope, st page 11, calls them ‘flower hml*. identifying ** bosgatul '* with" gubi'pista.*' and seems to 
com si dor l>r, Hoyle wrong itt calling thorn galls. The native name is no proof at all, seeing that the little 
bulbous galls look like unopened flower hud*. Imt all the samples l have seen of “ hajsia&il ** arc most certainly 
galls, or some similar excrescence, certainly not flower buds, (The word is also printed Vtisgund instead of 
Boagand.) It is doubtful whether “ kusmnhha “ is used in silk dyeing. The wily Khatri knows too well 
wbat be is about to allow hi* valuable silk to be dyed with the worthless safllower, which fades in the air and 
and loaves a dingy pals yellow red, which would of course soil for nothing i cruumm is always produced 
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not aware that lac dye is used* except perhaps for purples or with blue. 


; 

Colour. 

Loss in weight of the 
silk after the process of 
dyeing is complete. 

Cost of dyeing. 

How long the 
ojwratiou takes. 

Remarks. 

White, 

i 

4 or 5 chittacks out 
ot 16. 

8 annas per seer, of 
raw silk delivered to 
dyer, 

3 days. 


Yellow, ... 

One quarter, 

1 ltupec per seer, .. 

3 days. 


Greens, 

! No further loss after 
the first dyeing of 
yellow is completed, 

{ per soer, 

Somewhat longer. 


Crimson, 

Scat let. 
Purples. 

One quarter, ... 

For \ and j) to 1 Ro. 
per seer, the dyer 
gets 8 annas as his 
share. 

fi days, and more 
for tho colours j 
that have two 
dips of colour. 

. 

The cochineal is 
given to the dyer; it 
costs from Its. 6-H 
to G or more a seer.* 
For the vurious 
shades of pink, crim- 
son, scarier, from 1 
to 4 chittacks will ho 
used per seer of eilk. 


I have only to add. that the use of the Aniline dyes of Europe is now extensive. At first 
niy the red or “ Magenta ” was used, lmt now tin? fine mauve* and purples are common. I 
confess 1 have not yet seen the beautiful blue, or the green ; but these will follow no doubt. 

The f ilk is, when dyed, ready for the weaver, who i a called Darya j'-hfif. 

The loom is exactly like that for cotton weaving, it is arranged on the ground ; the weaver 
sitting with his feet in a large hole previously dug out. which bole also contains the treddles and 
foot-boards, by means of which the threads are depressed and raised. 

The treddles are the two frames which hang transversely across the threads of the 
warp, the threads of the one being attached to the lower threads of the warp, the other to 
the upper. By raising and depressing them alternately by aid of foot-boards underneath, 
and attached by strings, the thread* of the warp are crossed and recrossed as the 
weft is put down. The treddles are supported over tho warp by strings from the roof of 
the room. There is also a frame called the batten or lay, divided by a number of fine wires, 
or thin slips of bamboo, through which the warp threads pass ; the object of this is to 
strike it against the weft as the work goes on, thus tightening and compacting tho wholo 
fabric. It is also suspended from the roof by strings;— tl»e weaver moves it, when required 
to strike against the weft, with his hand. The only other parts of the simple loom, are two 
called the warp and cloth beams, the cloth beam supports the warp at the end where 
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tlio weaver situ, on it the doth i* wound u it is woven j the beam at the other end earriee 
the end of the warp atretched out, and aleo ail the superfluous lengths of the threads wound 
on it, which of courae can be unwound, as the fiuished cloth is wound on to the beam at the 

other end. 

To prepare the loom, the threads of the warp are passed by hand through the two 
tnnldkK, and the batten or lay, the weaver seats himself with hi* feet in the hole, and with 
his shuttle in hand; he is ready' for work, the silk being previously reeled in small reels 
ready to he transferred to the shuttle. The solid parts of the loom and the shuttle are 
Made of the khair wood ( Acacia catechu). 

The number of the thread* in the warp varies from 350 to 1,700. A very broad silk 
would he worked with 2,000. Some silk of this extra breadth was prepared for the Exhibition 
of lBOJi, by Messrs. Chimha-Mal and Devi S ah a i of Amritsar. 

In the days of the Sikh Court, Mr. Cope mentions, Maharaja Slier Singh introduced 
a silk of 2,400 thread* broad, hut the day of these very fine and large silks has passed away. 

Mr. Cope gives the following particular* of the weaving of a piece of ‘Gulbadan* or 
striped silk : — 

The length of the warp is reduced in weaving from 51 to 46 yard* ; the breadth being 
} 700 threads, the weaver take* from 50 to 60 days to complete the piece, doing a yard 
in a day ( very narrow silk can he woven at the rate of 3 yards per diem ). In the completion 
of the piece, 31 seer* of dyed silk are required; 12 rupee* are the wages for weaving 
one piece such a* this, of 46 yards. When taken off from the loom, it is cut into 3 lengths, 
and i* ready for sale. The ends of the silk that project from the piece in weaving are 
picked off with pincers. 

I will now describe briefly the kinds of silk made. 

Mo«t of the silk* are very thick and close, according to this their value is fixed ; they 
do not shine, nor have they a beautiful gloss and lustre like European silks and glace*. Such 
are extremely despised by natives as far as their value goes> although they cannot help admiring 
their beauty, and employ them for eliogah* and gowns of state. 

The most common perhaps of all the native silk fabrics, ia the “ Gulbadan ” or striped 
nilk. It is a plain fabric of any colour, striped down its length with lines of another colour ; — 
the favourite colour* are pale green with scarlet stripe ; dark green, nearly black, with scarlet 
hi ripe ; yellow with scarlet or crimson stripe ; purple with yellow stripe ; white with dark 
stripe ; crimson with white stripe ; besides these, other varieties are occasionally met with ; 
This kind of silk is much used for the close fitting pyjamas woru by the wealthier classes 
of Hindoos ami Sikhs, 

plain silk without a stripe is called Daryiii. If it is shot with two colours, (usually 
red and green, but others are intermingled also ) it is called 4 Dhftp chan. ’ In the Kashmir 
Collection, fabrics shot with different colours are described as Par-i-tau*— 4 - peacocks’ feathers/’ 
the application of which name is obvious. The native shot silk is by no means so lustrous 
and beautiful to the eye as European. 

Silks are now often woven in a small checks of black, brown, blue, or black and white : 
these are principally used by European ladies, and are described as 44 Darya! char-khana/* 
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The * lungi * or scarf described tinder Class V, is also manufactured in silk, sometimes 
of a plain color, sometimes of a fine check. 

When made of silk, it is usually enriched by a beautiful border of gold or silver and 
variegated silk, and finished off with a silver or gold fringe. Silk lungis arc not so much worn 
for head-dresses as the cotton lungs are, but are much admired for scarves and waist-belts 
or sashes. 

The ‘ kites * is also woven in Silk, either check pattern in squares, or plain silk, with a 
gold border, and edged with some fancy pattern edging on either side of the gold ; beautiful 
thick scarlet kheses of the kind arc made at Lahore, and are much sought after. Tito silk in 
these latter, is quite plain, but it is woven on the principle of a kites, and itt that stylo of 
weaving called “ Kh6s ball ” which is different from the ordinary “ Daryni buff." 

These are the principal varieties of plain silk. Next come those which have a silken 
gloss, and are soft like satinetto. They are woven on the “ KhtSs bad” principle, nnd exhibit 
the “bulbul chashm.” or damask pattern, in their fabric, either in otic color or two ; sometimes 
they are striped, with figures on the stripe, and gold threads are introduced. Such silks are 
principally produced at Bhawalpur, and are distinguished by the generic namo “ Shtija 
khani,” probably from the name of the person who was the first to introduced them. 

All figured or damasked silks are thus called, but it must bo remarked, that the varieties 
as yet woven are not very many, — all the damask patterns being some combination of right 
lines or diamoml shapes in small patterns. The native weavers are not able to produce any 
thing like the groups of flowers and other patterns that beautify the silks and damasks of 
the European looms. Shuja khani silks all have a lustre of floss silks, are soft, and not 
still’ like the “ daryai . 99 

Silk enters into the manufacture of various other fabrics that are not included iu this 
Class. In all brocades or kinkli&b pieces, silk is the foundation on which the gold is woven. 

Fine silk, and muslin and net, “malmal” and “dulmiyiin,” is also much used, but principally 
for brocading with gold for mandils or turbans or kerchiefs, and dopattifc or scarves, which 
are much worn at weddings and on ceremonial occasions. 

Several fabrics are also imported from Europo, the art of making which is unknown. 

Velvet or “ Maklimal ” is not made in India, but it used to be imported from Russia ; 
that trade has almost died out on account of the facilities of tho English and French trade, 
which supply a much superior article. The Russian velvet was thin, and also often mixed 
with cotton. 

Saiin also, called * atlas,’ is imported. The English and French are the most beautiful, 
but are thinner and mueh less valued than the Russian, which is thick. 

The Russian satins are both plain and flowered, as damask satins. I have seen among the 
articles presented by the Khok&n Envoys who came to Lahore in 18GA-65, several pieces 
of most brilliant and gaudy flowered satins, which are apparently much admired by 
Oriental connoisseurs, but would, if worn in Europe, excite a suspicion of madness in 
the wearer ! 

Besides woven fabrics, silk is extensively employed in embroidery, and also in kinds of 
manufactures which are included in the present collection in this Class. These consist of netted 
fabrics, such as girdles or ix&rbands, which are long netted sashes, ending in ornamental tassels, 
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ami are universally employed to fasten the pyjamas round the waist. Neit come every variety 
of silk rope, cord, and-tasscl#,— used both in native horse trappings, and also for tying down 
the coverlets of bed# in the native fashion; tassels, head ornaments of silk for plaiting 
into the hair ; necklaces of silk threads to carry charms or gold coins worn rouud the neck ; 
loops and buttons for chogahs and other articles of the same kind. They are all made 
by men called “kinara bAf#,'* (that is 1 edging or fringe-weavers’) or “ il£ka band ” or M pafcoli”. 

In specifying the contents of the Silk Class, I must not forget to mention a rather 
clever manufacture, worked only, as far as 1 am aware, by one or two men who reside 
in the Oujranwula District, and como into Lahore to sell their goods. This is the work 
in coloured chenille. 

The chenille or thin velvet piping, is, I believe, imported, and the art consists in 
arranging lengths of it as required, in circles, loops, lines and patterns (the colour and form 
being according to the taste and design of the workman ) on some surface, either of cloth or 
wood, so as to form a pattern. In this way the workman will produce on & cushion beautiful 
groups of (lower# and leaves, all made of pieces of chenille of shades sown on, the ground 
work being filled up uniformly with rows of black chenille. 

If the work is on cloth, as for sofa cushions, the chenille is delicately sown on with 
«ilk ; if on wood, os is often dono with trinket boxes, glove boxes, and also on leather shoes* 
the chenille work is stuck on with gum or glue. 

Tho manufacture of silk in tho Punjab will bo found to be very much more confined to 
certain localities than others. 

The great place for daryai and gulbadan weaving as well as for plain khes, is Lahore. 
Amritsar also shares the manufacture to a considerable extent. 

Multan is also celebrated for its Silks, especially for its khes and lungis of Silk with gold 
borders, which ate of great richness and beauty. Some ‘ Shuja khani ' silks are also produced 
at Multan. 

Bahawulpur is especially noted for its Shuja kh&id silks, and also for a peculiar fabric woven 
like a gulbadan or striped piece, but made of silk and cotton thread together, which ia 
afterward# highly glased like European chintz. 

At Peshawur silk is woven to a considerable extent, and there is an export trade to 
Kabul and Tuikistan. 

In Kashmir tho silk manufacture flourishes in all its branches. 

There are several other localities in tho Punjab noted for peculiar fabrics. The weavers of 
Khushah and Hhera in tho Shah pur District make silk lungis and kheses, a few of them are 
also made in the neighbouring district of Jhelam. There is a silk manufacture also at BAtala 
in the Gurdaspur District, in which also the most successful of the attempts to produce raw 
silk in Punjab, have been made. 

The manufacture of netted silk and miscellaneous articles is more widely spread. They 
are always to be found wherever the original silk weaving goes on, but are extensively made 
in Nurpur, Pattiala and Nabha. 

The following is a list showing tho principal varieties of indigenous and imported 
silk fabrics known in the Punjab. 
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EUROPEAN SILK FABRICS. 

Silk ( general name. ) 

44 Goveruct ” — lining silk. 

Makhmal, (velvet). 

Atlas, ( Satin ). 

Mushajjar, flowered satin ( from Arabic 8kajr t a 4 tree/ Muihajjar “ having trees ” or 
branching flower pattern ). 

Dehdi Runii. Thin crimson silk of Turkey. 

INDIAN FABRICS. 

Kinkhah : brocade, stiff silk with gold pattern, 

Jaiudaui, silk with sprigs or flowers wrought in the loom. 

Lungi Baniirsi: scarves of Benares, made either “yak ruklui” t. e. with one right 
side, or ‘ do ruklui ’ or both sides right sides. 

Dopatta : a silk pioce made for a veil or women’s scarf. 

Pitamhar : a soft silk worn by Hindus for * dhotis’ : it is 10 yards long (*ee Qlosmry). 
Mutka: a coarse silk, 10 yards long and 1 J broad, generally of green color, worn by 
Hindus for dhoti or waistclolh. 

Kora:— a softer kind of mutka: generally white. 

Tkallo-huud: the same as ‘kora’ only of white silk with colored spots. 

Bund-soft spotted silk for kerchief. Stiff spotted silk is called biuid-wuim. 

Tuss&u : a silk cloth worn like a 4 mutka, ' now out of use. 

Tafta: Silk tafeta made of twisted ( taftu) thread. 

Mahinudi: a silk fabric not now in use. 

Jhinuil : — thin silk cloth ( soft). 

Rajmahali ( not now in use ) : thin flowered silk made in Rajmahul in Bengal. 

Mushkd : a cheap and coarse silk, striped green and white. 

Chukla : a fabric in broad stripes of green and block. 

Ambri : coarse silk, in green and white strijws: not now used. 

Kapur diir or Ivapur thuria: — Silk gauze with or without a narrow satin stripe, 
ittdla; vorv thin gossamer like silk cloth. 

Zarbuft, a similar fabric woven with gold. 

Maudil Guzrati : a close woven thin silk and gold fabric for turbans of that sort 
which is formed of coils of cloth tightly twisted up almost like rope. 

Bulbul chashm : Bilk woven in a diamond pattern, 

Mashru t. e . 44 permitted.” — As noticed under Shuja khatii silks, pure silk is not 
lawful for wear by Mussulmans. A fabric made with a cotton warp and woof ( peta ) of 
soft silk in a striped pattern, and having a satiny lustre, is 44 permitted,” and hence called 
mashru. 44 Sdfi” — or Bahawalpur silk and cotton 4 gulbadan/ is also lawful, and differs 
from mashru, that it has no satiny lustre, and indeed looks like our glased calico. 

Panjab . 

Daryii (plain silk) Gulbadan (striped silk ) and DbupcbAn (shot silk) ldngi, kliea, 
and trad, are all described in the sequel (p. 00 &c.) 


China, Thibet and Central Aria. 

Child— -Urge flowered china sillc. 

TawAr ktmtai : narrow, thin tdlk used for temple banner*. 

Mashrti, | kinds of Katin on cotton warp ns above do«crit>ed. 

Ndtika — naitikiti Bilk, green with black linos, often used for chogas by Kabulis. 

Makhmal Irani : Persian velvet : also Persian satin (atlas). 

DarAi Irani : plain silk of Persia. 

Kanawez: — Shot silk— with a lustre of two colors: the best couies from Bukhara 
or from Yuzd in Pcisia. 

Par-i-pasha — very soft striped silk uf Bukhara. 

Kdwataplaiti soft silk kerchief or veil 5 yards long. 

Alacha— silk doth 5 yards long, and ho* a sort of wavy line pattern running in the 
direction of the length at either Hide. 

Danin: a fabric: of silk and cotton ( Yarkand and Kokiin ) in a pattern most hideous 
in European eyes : it consists of splashes of color as if one had run into the other. 

Ruma! AiiJijauf. Andijan silk is famous in Central Asia; this species is a very 
soft thiu silk used for kerchiefs. 


GULBADAS. 

The samples of this striped silk are 
numerous, and in great variety as to colour. 
There ore usually t wo qualities observable, 
Jittering principally in their thickness. 

The first set- are from Amritsar. 

439. — [(>613 \ Silk piece, value Us. f>. 

440 . — [6620.1], 1 pieces of gulhaduu 

by Messrs. Devi Sahai and Cham ha Mal. 

These were woven expressly for the Exhi- 1 
bition of 1 stVI, l»oing of the fiuest quality and 
the greatest breadth (2,000 1 threads; one of 
the pieces is dyed with the ‘ Magenta* or 
Roftatdine dye imported from England. They 
value from XU. 4 to 5 per yard. i 

The next from Lahore j 

441. — [0087]. Oulbadan, Lahore Central | 

Jsil ; a narrow silk in drab and white line® of * 
equal breadth, after European fashion. I 


| 442. — 1 003S 10]. Two Oulbadan pieces 

one blue and white stripe; the other dark 
brown and white, ( Lahore Central Jail.) 

443.* 1 to 0666]. Series of silk 
pieces by Pal Shah, Menhant, of the follow- 

ing colors : — 


Green and white, ... value 

Rs. 29 

I 0 

Bose color, ... 

M 

32 

0 0 

Scarlet, 

ft 

10 

10 0 

Crimson, 

» 

83 

0 0 

Shot, green and red,... 

»» 

30 

12 0 

Grimson (yellow strips), 

n 

33 

8 0 

Grape green, 

>» 

83 

0 0 

Do. with scarlet stripe, 

»> 

21 

1 0 

White with green stripe, 

»» 

30 

8 0 

Yellow with black stripe, 

» 

34 

8 6 


444 .*—[(>070 to 0690], a series of Lahore 
made Silks by Messes. Nathvmal avu 
Bh AO WANT A. 




Glass TUI. 


Bed and green, shot silk, Value Rs. 41 4 0 | 

Lilac, Re. 30 14 0 j 

Bose color and black stripe, „ 36 2 C 

Pale lilac and scarlet line, „ 40 8 0 ! 

Black with crimson line, „ 3S 4 0 I 

Green, „ 13 12 0 j 

Scarlet and black line, ... „ 48 8 G j 

The following are from Multan : — j 

445, — [0650]. Blue and white check i 
gulbadan, ‘ gulbadan cl»4v khani/ value It*. 22. j 

446. — [6851], White and crimson gul- 
badan, value Rs. 25. 

447* — [0852]. Pink gulbadan, value Rs. 
25. 

And from Dera Ghazi Khan. 

448. — [0872-5]. Samples of gulbadan 
value from Rs. 1-8 to 1-12 a yard. 

The collection from Naiiiia contains the 
following 

449 . — [0002 F to J]. Samples of gulha- 
dan in red, white, scarlet, green and pink, 
exhibited by the Raja of Nadu a and 
Pattala. 

450 . — [0007]. 6 pieces of gulbadan of 
various colours exhibited by 11 is Highness 
the Maharajah. 

DARYAI AND PLAIN SILKS. 

Those include, check silk*, shot silks, 
silks made on European patterns, handker- 
chiefs and all plain fabrics. 

The Ammtsau collection contains of : — 

451 . — [0630—1]. Two pieces of silk of 
25 yards each, green and rose colour, value 
Its 37-8 each, by the Amritsar Jail. 

452 . — [0610]. Piece of silk called 
u Dargi ” * value Rs. 30, by Glvar Mal. 

453 . — [0017]. Piece of silk called “Garbi,” 
which is half silk and half cotton, value Rs. 7, 
by the same. 

The following is from the Lahore collec- 
tion : — 

454 . — [6336]. Broad ribbon in European 
style, pink and white plaid, by the Lahore 
Central Jail. 

• I believe this is only n corruption of “ daryai * 
in the sender** list. — B. P, 


4 55.— [6642— 0053]. Series of plain 
( Daryai ) and ( dhup chin ) shot silks by 
Pal S n aii. 

Shot, lilac and scarlet, value Rs. 82-8 
the piece. 

Shot, green and red, value Rs. 82 the piece. 
Green shot silk, ... Value Us. 27-11-0 
Green and purple shot, „ 32-13-0 

Purple shot, „ 88-10-0 

Blue and crimson shot, „ 37- 8-0 

Black and white check, „ 31-11-0 

Brown and white check, „ 81-11-0 

Blue and white check, „ 82-13-0 

Plain scarlet silk, ... „ 34-11-0 

» n 28- 3-0 

„ bright green, ... „ 20-12-0 

» dark green, ... „ 20-1 1-0 

„ amber coloured (kufuri) „ 27-12-0 

„ rose colour, ... „ 33- 0-0 

„ crimson, ... „ 21-14-0 

456. — [0(5/4 to 0(585]. Series of plain 

ami shot silks by Natiitmal and Buau- 

WA.NTA. 

2 samples of shot silk, value Its. 20-8-0 and 
41-12-3 the piece. 

Black and white cheek, Value Its. 29- 0-0 

Blue and white check, „ 28- 2-0 

Dark green, plain silk, „ 31- 0-0 

Purple silk, „ 39- 0-0 

Yellow silk, ... ... „ 3i- 0-0 

Scarlet silk, ... ... „ 49- 0-0 

Dove color ( fakhtitt ), „ 82-13-0 

457. — [0009]. A dozen crimson silk 

| handkerchiefs, and [0009 A]. 7 white 

silk handkerchief by Messrs. Natuumal 
and Biiaowata. 

458. — [0071—3]. Three dliotf* or soft 
silk waist cloths worn by Hindus, in yelloyr 
white, and crimson. 

Value Rs. 27, 14 and 28 each, respectively, 
by Messrs. Nathumal and Biiaowata. 

Dhotis in silk of a yellow color, are imported 
in numbers from Benares, under the name of 
44 Pitambar.’* 
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These are woven plain like daryft, bat are soft 
•ilk, like a European silk pocket-handkerchief. 

The following are for the Mult aw Jail* 

469.-16860]- Keck handkercliief, pink 
and white 'plaid, value Us. 2-8. 

460 . — [6863 A 3]. Lady’s dress, grey, 
atriped»witli black. 

461 . — [0861]. White and black check, 
value Its. 0-15. 

462 . — [6855 J . Pink and white small 
check, value Us. 18-6. 

463 . — [6866]. ditto larger check, value 
Its. 18-12. 

464. — [6867]. White and grey stripe, 
value Its. 10-15. 

465 . — [GSG9]. Black and white stripe 
nroad f value Us. 18-12. 

466 . — [6808], White and rose colored 
value Its. 18-6. 

And from Dkba Ghazi KifAif. 

467. — [6870 — 1]. Ked ami yellow hand- 
kerchiefs (“rumM daryai,” ) by Allaoitta. 

468 . — [6875 A 6]. 2 specimens of “daryai.” 

469. — [6877]. A silk cap, a skull cap 
worn by Pathans Ac., under the turban. 

PuSflAWUB. 

470. — {0890 A 1]. Silk handkorchiefa, 
worth Its. 4-1 each. 

471 . — -[6892]. u Al&icha ” silk piece for 
pyjamas.. 

472. — [6902 A to E.] 4 Dary*i’ from 
Kabha, contributed by the Uaja or Nabha. 
viz green, purple, red, pink, yellow. 

473. — [6904]. 3 plain silks, Patyala, ezhi- 
bited by Ilia Hionstiss the Maharajah. 

474. — [6990]. lied silk muslin, Patyala. 

TtJBBANS, LTJHG18 AND KSE8. 

These article will be found manufactured in 
the greatest perfection at Multan, Shahpur, 
libera and Khush&b in tbc Shahpar district, 


and at Jhelam. A few come from Batdla of 
Gurdaspur, they are generally woven with a 
gold or ornamental border. The Lungi and 
Khes are woven exactly as in the cotton 
fabric. 

The Khes are sometimes plain, sometimes 
checked but woven on the same principle. 
The distinction, as before observed, consists 
in the fact in the khes bdti, the weft is by 
a skilful design woven in and out of the warp 
by the aid of multiplied treddles, so as to 
display the colour of both warp and weft, 
one thread upon another thread forming 
a pattern or damask. 

The collection in this department in 1864 
was raro and very beautiful, the manufactures 
being quite peculiar and characteristic of the 
cities above named. 

The Amritsar district contributed 

476— [0014]. A scarlet and green check 
lungi, gold border, value Us. 38, by Meajt 
Mahomed Shah. 

476. — [6(515]. Kamarband or waist sash, 
value 1U. 7, by Gvjar Mal. 

477. -[6629], Another sash, value 
Us. 5. 

478 — [GG18]. Silk pagri, value Us. 6, by 
the same. 

Gurdaspur. 

479.— [0334 A 5]. 2 plain Khes, of silk 
and cotton mixed, with gold edges, value 45 
and 8G, respectively, made at Batila. 

Jalakditab. 

430 —[3814]. 6 turbans of silk, made at 
the Jalandhar Jail. 

Lahore. 

481 .—[6889]. White patka, or silk scarf 
trith border in silk and gold (kalibathn,) 
value Re. 175, by Misses. Nathuhax- and 
BiUGWAWTA. 
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482 . — [6890]. Pair of Lahore scarlet 
Khes, of thick twilled silk with gold border, 
and narrow edging in black and white, value 
Ba. 175, by Messrs Nathumal and 
Bhagwata. 

Jhelam. 

483 . — [0808]. Lungi or pattern of Khes, 
value Rs. 61, by Larinda Shah of Piml 
Biidan Khan. 

484 . — [6801] . A short silk Lungi by the 
same, value Rs. 01. 

485 . — [6810]. Purple Lungi, by tin* 
saute, value Rs. 22. 

The next collection is from Shaiipur : — 

486 . — [flSll — 14]. Lungis in purple, 
white, scarlet, and with crimson border, 
(Lungi kimiri surkh) from Kltushab, (valu- 


489 . — [0789]. Purple khes, gold border- 
ed ; by the same. 

490 . — [6883-91. Series of Khesos in silk 
contributed by the Multan Local Com- 
mittee : 

In purrde, value Rs. 70 

“ scarlet, „ 75 

“ crimson, „ 32 

“ Yellow „ 60 

“ crimson 1 sada* or plain khes, “ 85 

Another, ... ,, 50 

| 491 . — [OS 10-3 A 6856 it 7]. Specimens 

of Iklahi or square scarf, in khaki ( grey ) 
green, black and yellow, crimson and lilac, 
value Rs. 28 to 30. 

| 492.— [ 681 1- 10 Si 6855]. Turbans (diur 

' tar) in ei ini son, scarlet, white, sky blue, grey* 
lilac and blue black, from Rs. 21 to 23. 

493 .— -[6858-4]. Specimens from the 
Multan Jail. 


ing Rs. 55, 48, 75. and 25 each. 

487 . *—[6811-12]. Turbans in crimson, 
white, dove colour, white with black edges, 
made at the Shaiipur Jail. 

The following are from Multan : — 

# ** Seven hundred mauuds of raw silk arc 
“ brought to Multan every year by the Lo- 
“ hiyiis, chiefly from Bokhara and Turkistan: 
“ these are manufactured in one hundred and 
“ fifty workshops. One man will finish an 
11 ordinary khes or silk scarf in six days, 
“ perhaps three yards long and a foot and a 
u half wide, taking eight days previously for 
“ the arrangement of the weaving apparatus. 
“ A very handsome khes is finished in sixteen 
u days. That of the red colour is most vain- 
u able: it is dyed with cochineal, which is 
“ brought from either Bombay or Bokhara ; 
u that from Bombay is rupee a seer, about 
*' a shilling a pound." 


8k v blue turban, gold bordered, value Rs. 12. 
Check silk pagri, ... value Rs. 4-8 
Grey turban, ... „ 5-0 

SIIUJA KIIANI SILKS. 

494 . -Called also Sfill, or lawful for Mu- 
I luimadans to wear, instead ofpure silk, which 
> is not lawful. 

; They are made at B.ihuwulpAr ; they aro 
1 exactly like gulhadfoi (or sometimes stisi) 
pi«*cos, striped on colored ground ; hut the 
j fabric is of silk and cotton mixed, the warp 
i taring cotton : it is rather stiff and hard, and 

■ is glazed with a mucilaginous emulsion of 

■ quince seeds. 

BAHAWALPUR LUNOIS. 

! These are soft silks made for scarves or 
• wrappers, having a satin lustre and a pat- 
tern produced by the loom ; and gold thread 
i is often interwoven ( “ z%r btilt ” ). 

! 495 . — [0705]. Lungi in pink soft silk 

| and gold. 


488 .— [6986-3]. Turbans in red, blue, 
black (surnri) and shot yellow, exhibited by 
Nazir Khair-ullah Khan. 

* Extracted from a personal ** Narrative of a vieit 
to Ghasnee, Kabul and Afghanistan, by G. T. Vigno, 

Esquire,” p age 21. ( ** Khes” is spelt ia the oritfUud, 
kaiah.”) 


496 . — [6706]. Blue and gold lungi in 
striped pattern. 

497 . — [6707]. Check in crimson, black 
and gold. 

498 . — [6708]. Khes, showing a different 
color on either side, called * dorukha/ the 
‘ two-faced.’ 
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499. — [07X03 * Dove coloured satinette, 
is unioolorotw, but a pattern 1# damasked iu 
the fabric. 

500. — [6785 j- Fancy sati nette ; from 
the Government Tohhakuana. 

501. — [6730]. Pink uii<l grey " sari ” or 
wrapper, (Government Tosh a khan a.) 

IMPORTED SILKS. 

SUCH A 8 ARE NOT MADE IN THE 
PUNJAB. 


The principal of these are European, 
French, English, and Russian. 

A few, as the lAikhuu silks, Mashru t are 
fetched from Hindustan, Aliinadaluid, Guz- 
rat, &<\ 

JDopatta*, or fancy scarves, are brought 
from Benares, together with the yellow silk 
44 pi tain bar,” and white spotted black silk 
called “ Bund.” 

There are also the silks imported from 
Kabul ami Bukhara by the North-Western 
merchant*. 

The sam plea exbibite 1 were from Lahore: - 

[00112 1. Blue plush velvet (lias the pile 
ilattene i down sideways ). English. 

[GG'JO&ud I j. Samples of rich green, and 
purple velvet. English. 

[6095]. Figured, striped and shot silk 
(Lyons). 

[0690 1. Striped fancy satin, brilliantly 
shot iu Mcarh't and given [Lyons). 

[0697]. Another of the same pal tern, but 
allot, with brilliant pur] do instead ui scarlet, 

were selected for exhibition from the 
Government Toshakhunu, on aeeoiiul of the 
extreme beauty and lustre of the colouring, 
as well as for the clever grouping of the da- 
mask pattern introduce l. 

[009s J. Green satin, with yellow orna- 
mentation (Lyons), 

[GOOD]. Black rich silk, damasked with 
groups of fl< avers iu satin, (Lyons). 

[G7IJ2 J. Block satin damasked with small 
bunches of Gowers in colors. 

The following were imported from China:- 

602. — [0720]. Brown figured silk. 

603, — [ 0725 1 . Yellow figured satin. 
504.- [0724]. Figured satin. 

506.— -[0893 j . China silk cloth, import- 
ed overland, contributed by His Highness 
me Maharaja o* Kashmir, 



A few from Central India, contributed 
by Bru Nath, Darogah of the Lahore Cen- 
tral Jail. 

506.— [0727]. Green silk, shot with 
j gold. (Daklian). 

j 507. — [0728]. Red aud gold 44 s4ri , 99 
| flowered border. 

508. — [6729]. Shot silk scarf. 

J 509.— 0774]. Purple, Manliru, ( a satin, 
1 worked with gold in stripes) Daklian; contri- 
buted by the Government Toshakuana. 

From Henauks, contributed by the Go- 
| VKRNMENT ToSHAKHANA, — 

j 510.— •GS71], Kites dorukha, Kalaba- 

I tuui" gold bordered kites, exhibiting purple 
face on one side, and yellow on the other. 

511. — [G7S2]. Crimson and gold kites. 

5 1 2. ■ - [0786]. Cromson and yellow (I)o- 
ruklta). 

| From Kabul and Bukhara, contributed 
! from flu* Pesluiwar District 
i 51 3. - [ GSSO], “K-inawez bunafsk,” value 
It*. 12 for 10 yards, from Bukhara by 

1 Muhammad Azim. 

! 

511.- • [Goroj. 44 Kanawez Par-i-tiiiw 

ebikiiii," shot silk kauuwcz embroidered, 
Bukhara- -the same value. 

515. — [GSSl]. “ Gulbadan Kunnidar," 
value Rs. 15 for 7 i yards, from Bukhara; 
eontribiited by Kazi Amir Jan. 

516. **[0SR2j. Kamiwez, (reel), from 
Kabul, by Muhammad Azim. 

517- — [68S2]. ‘Raw a Surkh,’ — Bukhara, 
j 518- — [GHS4] . “Chnnui zard, guldar,” 

“flowered yellow elnintri” — Peshawar. 

5 1 9 . — [0905] . Two pieces of Kanawez, 
a green and purple, contributed by His 
| Highness the Maharaja of Patyala. 

j The KASHMIR Collection exhibited some 
| jieeuliar fabrics in silk. 

| 620.- [6567]. Piece of 44 BMshalii ” 

j 521.— [6568]. “Tuwir” of grey (musbi) 

j color, with gold stripes. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SILK MANUFAC- 
TURES NOT BEING WOVEN. 

A few of these are mere curiosities, but others 
are a standing manufacture, such is the Izar- 
band, which is a long netted silk sash, ending 
in two tassels more or less ornamented, it is 
used to fasten the pyjraas round the waist. 

The following are from Amritsar. 

522. — [6619]. Silk braid aud string by 
Alla Ditta. 

523 — [6621]. Sets of artificial flowers, 
roses, Ac. in boxes. 

524- — [6C2S]. Skeins of twisted sewing 
silk, plain and speckled. 

Guroasnub. 

625. — [6632 A 33]. Two Isirbands or 
waist girdles, from BatAla ; another maker 
sent 13 specimens of a superior make, which 
were not included in the original catalogue. 

From Gujranwalla were sent : — 

420* — [6807] . A silk pillow of patehwork 
of various silks, made at Ram n agar. 

627. — [6801], Silk nets from Ramnagar. 

The next collection is from Lahore. 

528. — [GG41]. Broad grey braid, made 
on European pattern, contributed by B. 
Powell, Esquire. 

529. — [6737 — 41]. Netted silk neckties, 
(European style), made by the prisoners in 
the Female Penitentiary. 

The next series are made by Ajbimullah, 
kinira b&f of Lahore. 

530* — [6743]. Silk tassels for a lady's 
cloak. 

531.— [6747]. Silk cord and tassels. 

532* — [6748]. Crimson " Sej band’* or- 
namented. The Sej band is a long cord and 
tassel used to tie dowu the coverlet of a native 
bed to the posts of the bed ; only used by people 
of rank and wealth. 

[9740]. Is another sample, but 

plain. 


533.— [G750 A 51]. Silk fly.frn ge for 
horses' head. (Makherna). 

The next series are by Muuammbi> Bakush 
of Lahore. 

534— [6753]. Crimson Military sash* 
(‘ Sirdawal *) value Rs. 10. 

535. — [6754]. Do. in crimson and black. 

536 —[6755 to 6759 A]. Izdrbands in all 
[6765 to 6769]. varieties of colour, 
and with tassels variously ornamented. No. 
G747 is one is in scarlet, white and green, 
of rather elegant appearance (from the 
Lahore Museum). 

537. — [6762]. Three varieties of "pa* 
randa.” The par&nda consists of a long band 
or cluster of silk threads, finished off at either 
end with tassels, ornamented with gold thread, 
beads, Ac. This is plaited into tho long plaits 
or tails of hair worn by native women, and 
especially by girls. 

[6745 and 6746]. Are two ornaments of the 
kind, one in black and silver, the other in 
crimson and gold. 

538* — [6770]. Rod "dona,” or silken 
sash. They are worn round the neck to carry 
gold coins or charms. 

539. — [6771]. "Rik&bdawM” (in pur* 
pie silk ) bands holding the stirrup iron in an 
native gentleman's saddle, similar to the 
stirrup leathers of an English saddle. 

640.— [6772— 6], “Big daur, ” silken 

cord halter for leading horses. 

These are in yellow, green, and pink silk* 

When a native gentlemen goes in ceremony, 
or in a procession, one of these is attached to his 
horse, and his attendants on foot run beside 
him holding the leading rope. 

541. — [6675]. Big or reins of crimson 
silk. 

The next are from Multan 

542— [6819 to 6825]. IzArbonds in 
various colours. 
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543 — [0820]. Variegated sash, called 
“ Izarband haft rang” (literally 7 colours). 

544. — [6827]. Sejband “ Pinjri walla.”* 

545. — [6828 k 9]. Do. “ Barnchi walla.” 

546— [6880]. Do. “ Ba6chi walla.” 

And from Peshawbb 

547. — [0885 to 89]. Series of Izarbands 
valuing Re 1-4 each. 

From Kashmir 

648* — [0894]. 4 Sej bands, (silken cords 
and tassels) from Jammu, value Us. 75, contri- 
buted by Ills Hxojixkss tiie Maharaja. 

540. — [0895 to 0902 ]. Specimens of dyed 
floss silk in skeins of white, turquoise blue, 
black, crimson, yellow, bright green (Zainrudi) 
light green ( Angfiri) and scarlet. 

From Nabba. 

550. — [0902H]. “Jfl reshami” netted 
silk sash. 

551. — [60021]. Izkrband. 

552 — [6902K1. u Takma," buttons and 
loops of silk — work for chogahs. 

The long pipes, both fixed and flexible, at- 
tached to hukas, are often wound over outside 
with variegated silk which has pleasing effect. 
It is quite a trade in itself. The flexible tubes 
are coils of ainc wire covered with Birch 
bark ( Bhojpatr ) and then with cloth, and, 
lastly ornamanted with silk and gold threads. 
The stiff tubes are made of reeds round over 
first with doth, and then with silk. 

* ( Vide * Glossary aud ludex' for the meaning 
of these.) 


The forms of these pipe tubes or nechas, will 
be seen in an illustration to the chapter on 
Intoxicating Drugs, in vol. I. 

Nechas with silk work were sent as 
follows : — 

[6805] Six Pipe tubes from Ramnagar 
and fluj ran walla. 

This Class is concluded with a mention 
of the chenille work ( Kir-i-Makhmal) made 
by K&imdin of Wazirabad in the Gujran walla 
district. 

553 — [0776 and 77 6790 and 6802.] Are 
cushions for a sofa, worked with groups of 
flowers and patterns, Ac. 

554. — [6778] Sets of tassels of colored 
chenille, and silver thread ( such as are used 
by natives to ornament horseB on state oc- 
casions). 

555. — [6779 and 80]. Boxes ornamented 
with chenille work. 

556. — [6791 to 808]. Specimens in 
chenille work as follows 

A Ball. 

A necktie. 

A bracelet. 

Pen-tray. 

Tassels. 

Boxes. 

Mats. 

Slippers. 
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NOTE. 

No report on .ilk fabric* ha* been received from the Jury of the Exhibition of 1864, 
but their award of prices is as follow* : — 

VII. — SILK MANUFACTURES. 


District or 
Locality. 

Prize taker. 

Description of articles. 

Medal. 

Certifi- 

cate. 

Special 

prize. 

Amritsar, 

1 Devi Saliai and { 

[ Chamba Mail, J 

Seven finest and fast pieces 
of silk, Nos. 9620—9624,... 

1 

■ 

1* 

Lahore, 

Natlm and Bhagwanta, 

Collection of silks, 

S3* 

■ 

Ml 

Nabba, 

Raja of Nabba, 

Collection of silks of local 
manufacture, 

1 

■ 

... 

Lahore, 

Muhammad Baksh, ... 

Netted and twilled silk 
manufactures, Nos. 6751— 
6775, 

• M 

■ 

Ml 

Wazirabad, ... 

Kaim Din, 

Chenille work, 

Ml 

1 

... 

Shahpur, 

Superintendent Jail, ... 

Silks, 

• •ft 

1 

... 

Multan, 

Ditto Ditto, 

Do., ># , 

1 

1 

... 

Ditto, 

Manfacturers of the 
town of Multan. 

Do., 

• ft • 

1 

... 


• Lad; Montgomery's prise of Rl. 60. 


t 
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CLASS -V“XII. 

fIBEOUB KAimcwm 

Thu Class is of coarse intended to include only such miscellaneous fibres as are used in 
manufacture^ and other than cotton, silk, or wool. 

The Class has been sub-divided into three Divisions, according to the different Unde « f 
articles made. 

The first Division will include loom woven fabrics, which are however very few in 
number : Flaxen and Linen fabrics which would occupy so large a portion of this Class in 
an European Exhibition, are almost entirely wanting here. In a few jails, a stout canvas has 
been made from flax, but that is all. As to the native flax, it has never been utilized, except 
to produce a coarse sting. No other fibre is woven in tbe province exoept * sen ’ ( Crotoiona 
juitcea ), and that only into a sack -cloth or matting called “ t&t.” 

The second Division contains the various kinds of paper. Hie original and ordinary 
kind of native paper would be the only one in tbe class, were it nut for the more recent 
experiments in paper making in the various jails, and the varieties introduced by the attempt 
to utilize various fibres, as tow, madkr, daphnt, straw, and others. The third Division 
iuclud** ropes, mats, baskets, and all miscellaneous fibrous manufactures generally. are 

manufactured principally of aau, or of “ binmunj, ” ( Saccharum munja — grass ). Them 
is not of course generally that demand for cables of all sizes and strength that there is in a 
maritime country, but still the demand is considerable for agricultural and general purposes. 
Various fibres are praised into service as occasion requires, and many species of grass, as well 
as the bark of the mulberry tree, the fibrous sorts of the Dhik ( Bui ta frondon ), and many 
others— are included in the elses of ltaw Fibres, as useful for rope manufacture. 

The reader is iuvited to examine this Class in conjunction with the former Class, ( III 
sub-class E. ) in Volume I, as all the botanical and statistical information that be 

obtained relative to tbe fibres themselves, is there detailed. 

In the hills, tbe inner bark of the Dharaan ( Gratia oppotitifolia ), resembling gardener's 
'bast,'— is much used for ropes, as is also the bhabar, and bagar grass ( Eriophorvm, 
eatmabinum ). Straw and grass are used in the higher hills for making the rude 
worn in crossing the precipitous and rocky passes of those regions ; and the rope and 
twig bridges, which are often the only means of orossing many mountainous torrents and 
rivers, bring into use many strong fibrous barks, twigs of FotkergiUa involuerata, and the 
nettle tree bark ( CeUit ) and others. 

The use of these fibres is universal all over the tracts of country indicated, and beyond 
this it is impossible to say that there is any special locality celebrated for fibrous manufactures, 
exoept in the case of a few speoialitee, which will be below enumerated. 

Baskets and chicks are made of the invaluable bamboo out into slips, and but a few article# 
of this Class are made of tbe thin flower stalks of the munj grass. Large chicks are also w nd e 
of the stout munj, then called « h&aa, " or of strips of bamboo. Course baskets are n ad g 
ofpileht, the pliant branches of (he smaller Tamarisk, Peshawar and other places an noted for 
mats end baskets of "patta", end where the date palm grows, date leaves are «■***—* fox fans 
and mats. Deeds called Dub sad dib are nude into floor matting. 


Chsa VIII.— Division l 


n 


DIVISION L 


Fibrous Fabrics* 

The fibrous manufactures in the form of piece goods or fabrics, are few 5 * San * 1 for 
matting* and flax recently introduced in a few of the jails, are the only fibres employed. To 
these may be added the madir fibre, or rather floss for the seed-pod a. This has been at 
tried ; but is present more of a curiosity than a useful fibre. 


[6908]. M Tfit pati ” from the 

Jail Sirsa. 

This is a coarse matting made in narrow 
pieces from sfcriug of ‘san* fibre ( Cratalaria 
juncea ) : the sample in question costs 0-2-3 
per yard. It is much used for packing pur- 
poses, and for coarse flooring. It is made at 
every Jail, and is common all over the country. 
Particularly good samples were from Husky ar- 
pur, [6927] by Mr. Christie, and from Lahore, 
also [6935 A.] [ 6967 A 8 ] from Gujrat. 


567 . — [6998]. Canvas made from Flax 
grown at Syalkot. 

658 .— [ ]. Several scarves and hand- 

kerchiefs of fine linen made at Belfast from 
flax grown at Syalkot by the Inbian Flax 
Company. 

Canvas was also sent from Lahore Jail and 
from Multan, of two qualities, valuing 5 J anas 
and 0-4-8 per yard, respectively; also from 
Agra Jail (7041) and Gugaira (7008). 

559 . — [7019]. Table napkin made from 
madhr floss, Dera Ismail Khan. 


The Sliahpdr Jail gained a medal in the International Exhibition of 1862 for its manufac- 
ture of madar. 

In the Punjab Exhibition, be*ides the above, some towels were shown made of mndfe 
and cotton mixed, also a rug made of madir (coloured). 

This fibre which is short, smooth, glossy, and looks like short lengths of pale yellowish 
white floss silk, is produced from the ripe seed-pods of the madir or Ak (Calolropi* 
HamiUonii ) Dr. Forbes Watson reported on it thus It is deficient in strength and diflieult 
to spin on account of the smoothness of the individual fibres. Attempts in England to work 
it by means of machinery have hitherto practically failed. 

Some of the fibre has been sent to Messrs. Thresher and Olenny, who have for a long 
time been devoting attention to the subject. These gentlemen are at length enabled to report 
tlieir ability to turn it to account, if obtainable here in a good clean condition at 85 £ a ton 
( 3 |d. a lb.). Dr. Walker (of the Agra Jail) reported that it might be collected at about Ee. 1-8 
per maund, or about ljd. a lb. From experiments made at Dera Ismail Khan, however, it ap- 
pears that the collection of the floss has not been accomplished at the desired rates. 

The fibre requires bleaching, and answer* best when mixed with cotton. 

It has been tried with the cloth mado by the warp of ootton, and the weft of pure madir 
or the warp half cotton and half madar, and weft three parts madar to one cotton. .Also it 
lias beeu tried with cotton in various proportions, uniform for all the threads of the fabric. 

The fibre only requires cieauing and separation from seeds and dirt by aid of the uspal bow. 
No cliarka is required when made into threads. Before weaving, the thread requires steeping for 
fouraud ftve days in water, sometimes a little Methi seed ( Trigonella ) and gum is added.* 

• Journal of tbs Agri-Horticultural* Society of Bengal, Volume VII, pngs 25# 
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It in important not to confuse the fibre of the seed-pod, which I have called floss, with 
the fine strong fibre which is obtained from the stem of the plant. 

To produce the latter fibre, sticks of the madir are cut about 12 or 18 inches long ; 
the outer bark is then carefully peeled off, and the fibre is drawn from the inner part next the 
stem. Several threads are then placed together and twisted up by hand. Mo water is used 
at all. Mad&r fibre is used on the Indus for fishing nets. 

The fibre is very strong, and is also suitable for weaving, as it amalgamates with silk. It is 
valued by the Agri- Horticultural Society of Bengal at 30£ to 40£ a tou. # 

Besides giving theae two fibrous products, mad&r is useful medicinally. Its wood makes 
charcoal, (especially the large species, (A. Gigantea) common in the lower provinces ; and 
its juice yields a substitute for gutta-percha. 


* Journal VIII, pugs 74. 
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DIVISION II. 

Paper. 

Leaving aside the subject of imported papers, and those manufactured at Serampore, 
the papers used in the Punjab may be divided into three classes. 

1. — -Native paper, which is made in many places, but especially at Sealkote. 

2. — Native paper made in jails. These are often made of various fibres, and made experi- 

mentally. In this class I include Daphne paper, Ac. 

3. — Kashmir paper. 

Ordinary native paper is made of various sized sheets, and of different qualities, which 
are known by different names ; the material from which it is made is almost always the 
same, the old “tAfc patH” — which is bleached, washed, and reduced to pulp. The only other 
material commonly used is old paper; but European paper, as also that printed or written 
on with English ink is useless, the former from the ditlioulty of reduction to pulp, the 
latter from difficulty of bleaching and removing ink stains. # Native paper-making ns 
practised without assistance from Europeans, is worse than it was ; no improvement has been 
made in machinery, and the makers will not adopt new fibrous substances. The process of 
making paper is simple, but is such that even with the utmost care, fine and thin paper can never 
be produced by it. Even at Gujrat, where the best jail made paper is produced, the paper 
is only excellent as native paper. 

At first the fibrous material, chiefly old gunny cloth, or tat, is cut up by hand into little 
pieces with a rude iron chopper ; the dust is then shaken out of it ; it is next moistened ; 
mixed with a certain quantity of “ sajji,” and is submitted to the “jhandar ** or pounder. The 
pounder consists of a heavy beam of wood, working on a pivot, so as to form the long arm of an 
unequal lever ; the end of the arm is fitted with a cylindrical block of Wood, on which is fixed a small 
iron tooth or central hammer, which strikes upon a stone placed below : this lower end of the 
lever strikes down into a pukka trough, which is partly filled with the fibre to be pounded. A 
workman stands with one foot on the shorter end of the beam or w jhandar, M and by pressing 
it down, forces the loaded end up, which in its turn falls by its own weight, crushing 
the fibre that is beneath it. A man crouches down in one corner of the trough, and keeps 
throwing the fibrous material on to the stone under the beam each time as it descends with a 
heavy thump. Of course the quantity of fibre submitted to the blow each time is very small, but 
by gradually throwing one piece after piece, the whole gets pounded. The material is then taken 
out, washed in a stream of water, made into square cakes with more sajji, and left exposed 
to sun and air for some time, after this it is again pounded, and again washed. When the 
whole is in a rude pulp and tolerably clean, it is mixed with water in a masonry 
trough, stirred up continually by men with bamboo sticks, and when the whole pulp is of 
n proper consistency, the paper-maker sits down with his strainer frame, and dipping it in with 
a peculiar knack, catches a fine layer of pulp on the strainer, which, when the water lias 
drained off, forms a sheet of paper ; these sheets are placed one over the other as they are 
made. When a sufficient number lias been collected, the mass is taken away to a dry wall 
previously prepared with a smooth coatiug of plaster. The workman then takes a thin broud 

The di Acuity has recently been overcome in the Lahore Central Jail. The paper produced is good, 
hut by no means cheap. 
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and stiff brush, like an English house brush, only thinner, and detaching sheet by sheet, spreads 
each flat against the wall, to which it adheres by its own moisture; the workman gently smooths 
it over with the brush. When dry, the paper readily peels off, and is then ready to be 
pohshedL This Is effected by smearing each sheet all over with a kind of starch prepared from 
wheat, and when Hits is dry a gloss is imparted to the paper by rubbing over and over each 
sheet with a round smooth flint stone over a concave surface of smooth wood. 

The frame or strainer on which the pulp forming the sheet is collected, is a wooden frame 
covered with a strainer of flne grass stems. It is obvious that by this means a very thin or 
fine paper cannot be made ; to make flne paper, requires a strainer of inconceivably fine 
metallic wires. 

This process is followed with but slight variations wherever paper is made, the difference 
in quality of paper results from the fineness and good pounding of the fibre, the quantity and 
dearness of the water available for washing the fibre, # and the skill of the workman in straining it. 

I now proceed to enumerate the known kinds of paper, beginning with the ordinary paper 
manufactured at Sealkot. The manufacture at other places of the common sorts need no 
special remark. 

560. — [10105]. Sealkot paper made by [10118]. A sample of the 

Alf£, Sealkot. paper imported into Lahore, and Bhewn by 

Hah Bh aowaic. 

The following account of paper making has been received from Sealkot : — 

“ Nothing can be ascertained as to when the manufactories for paper started, and who was the 
originator. The origin of the manufacture is however supposed to have been about 600 years 
.ago, in Imperial times, when Sealkot w as a city of great importance. The oommon story runs, 
that a man whose name has jiot been handed down to the present time, used to have the pulp 
beaten by Lius people, but lifting the pulp from the water was done in secret, in A walled 
enclosure, aud each sheet was valued by him at the then current Rupee. One day his son-in- 
law was rather curious to know the art, and through a hole in the wall of the enclosure peeped 
and found out the way it was done ; after this it became quite oommon. The chief places 
for paper manufacture in the Sealkot District are llangpur, Hlrapdra and Nakap&r, 
suburbs of the city of Sealkot. From excavations and ruins it seems that the site where 
these villages are were the old manufactories for paper. The mountain stream, the Aik, 
flea's by these villages, and the manufacturers attribute the excellency of their paper to some 
quality in the water of the Aik. The paper of first quality manufactured in this district is 
caHed Jahingirf — is named after the great Mogul Emperor. It seems he came to 
Sealkot and ordered a superior kind of paper to be made, the quality made waa what is 
now produced. It is the most expensive, and lighter in weight than other descriptions of 
native paper. It is chiefly used in manuscripts of the Kuran; the Poth$ of the Hindus ; and 
for Sound*. The rest are, for common use, of different qualities. One half of the total 

* This is a very important point. Tbs excellence of the Kashmir paper is no doubt largely owing 
to the abundance and clearness of running water available for manufacturers. At Sealkot also the 
manufoctnrers employ the water of the Aik, a hill torrent, which runs freely at certain nr irons Jail 
officers wishing to improve iu paper making, will do well to turn their attention to the means of increasing 
the faoiUtiee of washing the fibre. * 
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quantity of paper manufactured is sent to Amritsar, and the other half taken by the Kakeiais, 
who are Bopdru, as far as Peshawar : very little finds its way lower down than Amritsar, 
The paper makers are a mixed community of A wins, Tark&ns, and Lohira. Each factory or 
Kirkhitta is a separate firm. In the time of the Emperors the yearly proceeds used, hr is said 
to amount to 8 lacs. The paper was in popular use at Delhi ; during the Sikh rule the 
business declined to 20 factories, and a sale of Re. 25,000. Under British rule, the mnnnfao- 
tories hare again increased : there are 82 factories in all, giving employment to nearly 1,000 
men, and yielding an income of fths of a lac yearly. 

In 1855, the statkties* of the paper manufactories of Sealkot and neighbouring villages 
were as follows : — 


Village. 

Factories. 

No. of Jhandars 
or pounders. 

Maw BMPLOTXO. 

Quantity ani> value or fa*** 

MADB PBR ANNUM. 

■ 

Laborers. 

Total. 

Number of 
Kearns. 

Value at Rs. 3*3 
average. 

iUngpiira, 

44 

105 

200 

225 

423 

8,925 

Rs. 31,287 

Kajprira, 

30 

100 

185 

203 

3D0 

8,500 

22, WO 

llirapura, 

8 

21 

45 

61 

106 

1,685 

6,247 

Total, 

82 

226 

430 

491 

921 

19,110 

Rs. 00,134 


561. — [10116]. Quality of paper called 
Jahangfrf, (a quality supposed to have been 
ordered only by the Emperor). It is of 
extra large size. Hab Bhag wan of Lahoee. 

JAIL MADE PAPERS. 

562 . — [10,028]. Couutry paper from Delhi 
Jail, at 4 anas a quire. 

563 — [10*036]. From Sirs* and 

[10,037]. The same made from old paper. 

564.— [10,041]. From Amb&lla Jail. 
[10,060]. PromKothiv 
[10,448]. From Dharmsala. 


[10071] From Kangra. 

[10192—10204] From Jbang, of all colors. 
[10210]. Muzuffatgarh. 

[10240]. Dera fthari Khan. 

[10258]. Peshawur, 

[10271]. Malerkotla, and Agra* 

All these are manufactured in the manner 
above described, either of old t&t or of old 
paper ( raddt ). 

565 —[to, 135]. Paper made from Mad&r 
fibre, Sirsa jail, value, Rs. 3*4-0 a Gad* or ream* 
In both white* red, green and yellow colors. 


The process of making the paper is thus described by the Assistant Commissioner in 
clrnrge of the Sirsa Jail;— 


This paper is made from the throat stalks of the Madar pleat Hie strike are picked daring the 
winter months after the plant has flowered. 'They are then dried; tlia fibre separated by baud* and thick 
ro pst made. It is from old and worn oat ropes that the paper it manufactured. The oM rape, which in 
tmieh used in this District and adjoining Bikaitir territory, i» cut into small pieces, well pounded, and 


•Extract fbt Priasep’s Settlement Report, page 25. 
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soaked tor 8 day* with sajji and chonara— lime ( slaked ). Thia material after being well washed, tonne a 
pulp from which the paper in manufactured. Hope msde from this fibre is undoubtedly stronger than flax 
pipe, and at the same time poeaeaaes the fineneta of silk. The finest cord and twine can also be manu- 
factured. 

The paper in the Exhibition was of the fibre of the stem, bat it is equally possible to make 
it out of the silky floss of the pods. This requires bleaching, but is by nature so short and 
fine a fibre, that the labor of pulping it is inconsiderable. 1 have not yet seen a piece of this 
paper from the Punjab. 

586 — [10,050]. Daphne paper by Mr. G. I Kanawar, by Captain G. Houchen. 

Jephson, Simla. 568 — ( 10,068]. Daphne paper from Kangra 

867*— [10037]. Daphne paper for Sanguum, 1 (Dharmsala ) Jail. 

Several species of Daphne and Desmodium, yield an inner bark, which furnishes a strong 
and supple paper. The species commonly used are Daphne papyrocea and oleoides — ‘Jiku*, Sutlej 
valley; ‘Katildl\ Kutjk'tn ; ‘Lughunat’ ( Paiditu) ; ‘Nigi* Kullu; ‘Sanarkat* Kashmir ; and Des- 
inodinnitilimfoliuM, ‘Kfilimurt,’ Sutlej natfey; ‘Chamk&t’ Ilazara; *Bre or Kathf,' Kullu and 
Kangra . 

Tim hitter is more easily prepared than the former. It is used in the jails of Dharmsala 
and Rawalpindi. The Daphne is more confined in its range of growth than Desmodium, 
and is also of a smaller size and more difficult to work. 

The following account of the growth of Desmodium and Daphne, and the method of prepar- 
ing the lower hark for paper making, is extracted for a paper communicated by Dr. Clegliorn, 
to the Agri- Horticultural Society. 

Daphne oteoide *. — This appear* to be one of tlie characteristic plants of the valleys of the enter 
Himalaya*, occurring at an elevation of 4,000 to 8.000 feet, the basin of all the Punjab rivers from the Tonss 
to Ilia Nainsukh. 

Local names . — The*© vary in the different provinces : “ Jeko” in Bussahir ; M Nlgl M in Kalin 
•• KutUiil*’ in llszars and Kltagaii ; ami ** Sanarkat** in Kashmir. The yellow berries arc considered purga- 
tive hv the natives, in this resneet the plant coincides with its congeners, and finds n place in the Materia 
Medica ( see Hoiiigberger** Thirty years in the East” p. 268 ), but the use of the fibre is not known. 

Proa*** nf preparing ft Are. — The inner layer of hark is separated from the pliant brunches without 
any skilled process or other treatment, than the careful removal of the outer b.irk or epidermis, with any 
knots or asperities attached to it. The manipulation requires patience, but may be easily done by women or 
boys;— a fair price for the labour would probably be about 2 Us. per maund. 

The inner hark is the bast part, awl the properties which render it valuable are toughness and good 
color. The way in which l prepared the fibre was this : twelve small boys went to the hill side returning 
to my tent with freshly stripped hark ; they sat down and cleared off the epidermis with their own blunt 
knives i the fibre was then placed in the sun ami when thoroughly dry it was tied up in small bundles The 
boys received one anna each in the evening and returned next morning in great numbers. In this way 18 
boys in two dsys cleared 40 pounds of dry fibre under my supervision, but with practice a larger quantity 
might be expected. 

The main points are, to see tbet the fibre is cleared of woody integument and epidermis, and that it is 
received aud kept dry . 

Beperienre pained. — Several fact* have been ascertained wbicb may be mentioned. (1) The plimt 
does not suffer from free cutting of the branches, throwing out vigorous shoots in a few months. (8) The 
hark of one year old shoot separates more easily than that of old branches. (3) The operation become* morn 
difficult ss the weather becomes colder. . (4) Plunging the branches into hot water tor t hour facilitates the 
•tripping process The bark should then be steeped tor several days in running water and bleached in the 
•no. 1 here not tried the boiling in a lye ofaehee but this operation would probably apply equally well la 
Ike barb qf Daphne oleoidet, ash that qf Bronssonetia pnpyrfera, which is thus treated in China and Japan, 

The cleaning might be done more cheaply by machinery than by hand— the bark ebouldbe placed fa 
hoi ureter and then dried In the cun. It ehonld afterward* be y a rned under rollers— (as la 0 com m o n ffinagle) 
when the remaining portion of epidermic* tv ill fall off. 
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Trial at DkarmMlIa.— Two handle* nf the fibre were tent for experiment to the Jell et Pbermaelle, 
end cpecimeiM of puper manufactured fruut it ere submitted to the meeting. Major Mercer stmtee that too 
much time we* employed in blenching, bat being satisfied e* to the excellence of the umteriel, he It In treaty 
fore enpply of fiOOmsnnds from Cbamhe. 

Ihtmodmm tilim folium. — l here to notice another plant which attain* a larger size than the XtoftJU#, 
occapiee n wider range (in the aauie valley), and grow* much lower, ao that the fibre will be available at a 
lees cost in the plains. 

Katire ffamn. — There are i. Taper tree on the Hotaug Pass j — Kanti, at Dalhousie,*— 

Kulamchi at Murree, — and Chamkdt In Khagan. 

My attention, waa drawn to this plant more recently. The bark ha* also been used a* a paper material 
in the Dhnrmsalla Jail, and alto in that nf Itawitlpinriee. The fibre is coarser, hut more suited for the native 
process, and it certainly can be procured at a cheaper rate thau that of the Daphne from the ease with which 
the layers of bark are separated. 

When it is remembered that the quantity of paper manufactured in nor Jails depends very much on 
the quantity of tat (i. e. old ropes and gunny hags) procurable that the supply of this material is uncertain, 
and that usual cost is about the same, viz., 2 Its per nmutiri, I trust these remark* may not he considered aa 
wholly naeleas. It remains to he seen, if the preparation of these fibres can bo conducted on a largo scabs 
liow fcr they would be remunerative if so conducted.” 

When made into paper, the Daphne or Deamodium fibre is usually treated in the same 
manner as the ordinary tfit fibre ; paper made of it usually turns out tbe same colour aa 
ordinary native paper ; but it as such tenacity, that the paper can he made very thin, and yet 
of surprising strength and durability . 

Ill 1868 1 experimented on the fibre at the Sealkot Jail. I found that it would not answer 
if it was merely submitted to the ordinary pounding process under the “jhamhir." The paper 
turned out was indeed of great strength, but was full of Haws and hits of black looking fibre. 
Very fair paper was made by mixing tat-pati Ac., or old paper with it. To make really 
good paper, the fibre requires boiling with alkaline lye : this I observe is always done in 
Nepal. The paper made at the Dharrnsalla and Rawalpindi Jails is more remarkable for its 
strength, than for its excellence in their respects : the other varieties of the paper are especially 
suited for lining or packing tea boxes. 

In Nepal, the manufacture of paper from Daphne is celebrated. It would he foreign to my 
purpose to give a detailed account of the process ; hut the reader can obtain information for 
himself by consulting Volume V of the Transactions of the Agri- Horticultural Societg of India 9 
at pp. 22 i>— 231 . 

The Nepalese process consists of first boiling the slips of inner bark (which they 
commonly take fresh from the tree) in a strong alkaline solution obtained by passing water 
through the ashes of oak wood. After the boiling has gone on about half an hour, the bark 
will be quite soft, and have nearly absorbed all the liquid. Next the mass is placed in a 
shallow stone mortar, and continually beaten with a mallet or pestle till reduced to 
a pulp. 

The pulp is then mixed with a little pure water. To make paper, a wooden frame, the 
site of the sheets required to be made, is taken (the frame being covered with very porous 
cloth, or fine grass or wire meshes as usual,) upon the pulp the frame or sieve is placed, and 
both are floated in a cistern of water. A quantity of the pulp is put in the sieve, which is then, 
shaken about, the fine pulp passing through on to the paper frame, and the workman, by 
skilfully agitating the latter, causes the pulp to spread all it over, after which he withdraws 
it in the usual manner, and the sheet of paper is made ; the fieve retains all the lumpy or 
eoar# ® particles of the pulpy matter. 
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Some sample* of Daphne fibre have been sent to Europe, ana fine letter paper, admirably 
sotted for u foreign post,” has been made therefrom. I hare seen a specimen of this light paper, 
which could only be tom with the greatest difficulty. The Daphne paper ie said to mirt the 
ravages of insects, and specially of the Lapitma , or fish insect, so destructive to paper. The 
Nepalese frequently prepare the paper by coating it with a surface of yellow arsenic (harfdl) 
afterwards glaring it with rice starch; but it seems that the paper is almost as durable unprepared. 
In one of the papers in the transactions of the Agri Horticultural Society before quoted, Dr. 
Campbell, mentions that he had seen a work in fresh and perfect preservation, 150 years old, 
and adds that the natives say the paper lasts uuohanged for 800 to 400 years. The arsenicated 
paper just now described is admired for manuscripts from its gloss and yellow colour. Dr. 
Campbell mentions that the paper has been successfully used for making ceilings of rooms : 


the paper can he made of any size up to thirty 
009.—[ 10139]. Paper from old rags, 
Rawalpindi Jail. 

Paper made froiu this material is the normal kind 
at home, bat in the Punjab it is rare, and only made 
In Jails : ordinary native manufacturers never use 
cotton ra^a. Although cotton forms the universal 
clothing of nil classes, yet rags are not abundant as 
they are in Kurope. This is partly owing to their 
not being in demand, partly that the very poor 
people oontimie to utilise, in some way or other, cloth 
which would in Kurope Ins consigned to the paper* 
maker. Practically, I believe there would he consider* 
able difficulty in collecting a few tons of rugs even 
In a large city. 

570 * — [10148]. Paper made from date tree 

leaves (Pka>nir$/he$ tri$) Rawalpindi Jail. 

tie paper is of a green colour, and is seldom made : 
It la vary tough. The leases of the palm are used for 
mats and baskets, but would no doubt yield a paper 
material if well boiled with alkali and pounded. 

#71.— [10149]. P*por made from 13Inbi£, 

Rawalpindi Jail. 

This paper 1« made of chopped straw or bluW ; it 
Is not a good paper, though it might he used for 
packing purposes : it is also interesting as showing how 
even a brittle, etifft siliceous substance can be made 
iu to paper. In Korop* great advance has been mndo 
la the manufketure of straw paper by subjecting the 
material to the ehemioal action of substances which 
dmtroy and remove the * 1110000 # coating of the straw 
leaving only the ffbre ; but the paper hitherto made 
in. tile jails has not had the benefit of tueh treat* ! 
ment. If the bhfiai it mixed with a proportion of 1 
old tit, or other soft paper material, the quality of 
tks paper ie much improved. 

678.— 1 10153]. Paper made from flax 

fibre, refine or %om 9 Gwjkat Jail. 

la a veruacuter a ooa aa t of the mtnafttatave of tbi# 
paper* which 1 have before me* it is stated that the 
Mas i* la file form of taut before it is eat up and 
made bite paper. I do not know tbe reason .of fid* 
nor was I previously aware that fou was ever mads 
late * ta«t”k the eommoa country Ut which is need 


feet long by twelve broad. 

for common paper is made of sea. The Rawalpindi 
specimen, which is valued at 6 annas a quire, is 
apparently made from the ffbre. 

The refuse, or tow, of flax, is an excellent paper 
material. At Smlkot, the Indian Flax Company pro* 
dared a large quantity, bat the Commissariat llepart- 
ment bought it up at so high a price for packing 
ami other purposes, that the jail manufactory could 
not afford to buy it! In the Gqjrat Jail the pen- 
ce** of making the papers ia thus described — the 
frequent repetition of the pounding prooeae under the 
"jhandar" at every stage is not usual. 

The mateiiul after being cat up, is put under the 
“ jhandar,” after this it is washed, and after being 
mixed with a proportion of mjji ( crude soda ) and 
lime, it is continuously pounded for three day*. The 
fibre being then moulded into great cakes or flat 
lumps called M tiioba,” is exposed to the air and sun 
for thirty days ; after this it is again pounded during 
two day* under the jhandar, after which the fibre is 
washed aud again pounded for another day. This 
washing and pounding is next repeated for another 
day ; the fibre is once come collected into cake* called 
'* cliaklis,** and exposed to tbe sun for 10 day* mot*. 
When thoroughly dry it ia pouuded during 8 day* 
in a dry state, then moistened and pounded again, 
after which it is washed, ami then undergoes* final 
pounding for 2 days; after which the pulp cun be 
prepared iu the masonry tank, and the paper-made 
in the usual way. 1 should observe that* the fine 
thick even quality of this paper, and it* good colour, 
ia the result of th* frequent washing and pounding 
to which the fibre is subjected : none of tbe common 
qualities of paper get half so much labor expended 
on them. 

In order to produce on tbe above principle* one 
" gadi " or ream, and 5 •• dastas ” or qnirea of paper, 
a period of two months is requisite, and th* labor 
of 98 prisoners. 11 

* Founding uaper for 82 days & 2 man par da y=8f 


Walking ie.. 

6 days < 

$8 men 

=18 

Main, 

1 

4 men 

= 4 

Polishing paper 

... 

•as o»«* 

« 6 

Making paper 

••• 

0*0 SM 

TeteT 

CS» 4 

88 


The profit* yield 1 anna per diem per man. 
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The matemh need ere — 

A maund of old Hex, tout, worth Hi. 3. 

Sajji 1 maund ... *» its. 1*3. 

ChuM (lime) 5 eeert ... « 1 «#■* 

Soap, Wood, Oil kc., ... 8 annas. 

Total Its. 8*8. 

The pries of the paper per dasta is 12 annas, so the 
total ralee produced is Ks. 11 -4, and the profit its. 6*8. 

573 , — [10160] . Paper made from Chichrd 
root (Bmtta —GujaAT Jail. 

This paper Is made of the following materials 
Hoot of chichra, 80 seers, ... = 6 annas. 

Old taut and paper 10 seers, ... — IS annas. 

Seiji one maund, .. ==* Re, 1-9 

Chuna (lime) 6 seers, ... *» 0-1 

Miscellaneous, ... =» 0-8 


Total Its. 8*4 

The root is first pound ed and cut up, and then sab. 
mitted to the jhaudAr fur two days, after which it is 
washed, then sajji and lime is mixed in, and two days 
more pounding given ; then it is dried in the sun for 
four days ; afterwards, the earth and sand is washed 
out, and the pounding repeated but in a dry state ; 
then it is soaked for 8 days and pounded again and 
then washed and again pounded . for three days. 
The fibre ia now made into flat cakes called (chakli,) 
and dried in the sun. It ia again pounded first in 
a dry state, and then after being wetted once more 
it it washed and pounded. At this stage the rough 
pulp it mixed with old taut and old paper, ( 10 
aeers) and the whole pounded together for two days, 
and then washed. After this the pulp is ready for 
the tank. 

The coat of paper of this kind, is as above stated, 
Ra. 3-4 and it takes 4 months to make two reams, 
worth lit. fi, so there is a profit of Re. 1-12 for the 
prisoner’s labor. 98 men are employed as before : 
3 pie ia the profit per man. 

The paper does not sell well, nor is it strong, but 
breaks when folded. 


674 . — [10156]. Paper from plantain fibre, 
with a specimen of the plantain leaf fibre 
employed — Oujbat Jail. 

This paper is made of — 

Plantain stems, 20 seers, Us. 

Old taut and paper, 20 „ „ 

8 ajji, ... 80 „ ,, 

Lime, ... 4 „ „ 

Miscellaneous, ••• „ „ 


0 

1 

1 

0 

0 


3 


Total, 3 6 0 


The plantain is cut np and pounded much as before, 
with a slight difference as to the time required for 
pwadisf , aa the fibre is m ore easily reduced to pulp. 


The coat Is Its. 8-6, snd the mult 3 reams, worth Re. 

5, and It take* only U month to make. So the profits 
are he. 1-10, and only 68 men are employed j® the 
profit of labor of priaouers Is 4 pie per man. The 
paper ia not yet in use and was made for an experiment. 

675 —[510150]. Blotting paper — Rawal- 
pindi Jail. 

This paper, as also that from Ggjrat (10161), is 
very well made, and almost equal to European 
blotting paper. It is however rather thicker, and not 
to soft and bibulous. It consists of rather a fine 
class of native paper, left unsized, but smoothed and 
dyed pink with kussumba (safflower). . The Gqjrat 
price is 6 annas a quire. 

676* — [10109]. Paper made from the 
fibre of maize, and of the Sorghum sarcharatum 
or Chinese sugar-cane. Mb. B. Powell. 

The leaves and sheaths of the plant yield a fibre 
from which paper can be made, and is used very 
largely in Austria. The sample exhibited wafc made 
only experimentally. 1 do not know' where it wae 
made, probably at one of the Jails. See VoL I, page 610. 

577- — [11010]. Kashmiri paper. Lahore. 

This beautiful paper, the best of all native manu- 
factures, can be purchased everywhere. It is in great 
demand for making manuscript copies of all the 
more valued authors ; it is also used for complimentary 
letters and polite correspondence amongst natives gen- 
erally. It is distinguished by its fine gloss and polish, 
its evenness and freedom for flaws, also l>y its white 
wax-like color and appearance. 

578. — [ ] Several qualities of paper 

from Kashmir, HisHiguness the Maharaja* 

1 . u Dah Musliti.” 

2 . “ Keshaim.” 

3. “SadarjA.” 

Some of these such as Pah Mnshti, refer 
to the size of the sheets — viz., so msny hand broad, 
(dah) ten (inusht) hand,— paper ten hands 
broad. 

579 *— [10111]. Series of gold ornament- 
ed papers. Lahore. 

These papers are for complimentary letters or 
“Kbaritas.” They usually have a gold and colored 
ornamental border, and are prepared by band labour 
on Kashmiri paper. 

The varieties are— 


• Pounding at the Jbandar 18 days @ 8 men 

per diem, ,„ = 89 

Washing at 6 days @ 8 men, «* 15 

Sizing • ... * 4 

Polishing* «•« ••• see in S® 0 

Paper making, • •• Ml ** 4 


Total, 


68 
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• 4 Z*r fUhln,” (sprinkled with gold nil oyer). 

**Tikli d«r»” having sjktU or flowered sprig* In gold 
paint arranged ovar the paper, 

A letter written on thia paper In placed in a large 
envelope of brocade with gold embroidery, or of eloth 
of gold, the etringa of which are then cloned and 
sealed with a hrtgll aotid mean of sealing wax bearing 
the seal of the Itaja or dignitary sending the letter. 
Tile letter is sometime* atill further enclosed in a 
of white net, which ia called " Italmiyin Several of 
tlieee were exhibited from Lahore by Paioht 
ItAVttiCL. 


580. — [1039]. Coloured papers. Raw ax* 
Piivpi Jail. 

These papers were also exhibited from several other 
Jail* They consisted of the ordinary native paper 
colored pink with safflower j yellow with turmeric ; 
bine with indigo, and various other mixed colors. Alt 
the summons of the District Criminal Court* are printed 
on yellow paper, and warrant* on lilac, so these 
pspers are in some demsnd. Colored papers are tnnrh 
used by natives for making fancy lanterns used 
at festivals, and at this they are verv expert. The 
lantern* are made up of bit* of talc, colored paper, Ac., 
the frame work being of slips of bamboo, or rarely 
wire. 
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DIVISION III. 

Fibrous Manufactures, other than Fabrics. 

tn thin department not much novelty, and very little elegance ie dwplayed ; but there 
are many articlea which are extensively ueeful and extensively traded in, which come under 
this Division. The materials which principally come into use for these manufactures are— 

] . Straw. 

2. “ Dib, ># tbe Bulrush . ( Typha elephantina ). 

3. Tbe leaves of the Palm, ( Phoenix sylvestns ). 

4. Leaves of the Dwarf Palm ( Chamtrrops Bitehiana ). 

5. Slips of Bamboo, ( B arundinacea and A. utilis ). 

0. The sheaths of the flower-stalk, and also the flower-stalk itself, of 
Saccharum mnnja . 

Besides these, the materials for making string rope <fcc., both in the hills and plains, are very 
varied ; every tree or plant that has a fibre, or is known to the people of the places where it 
abounds, can be occasionally pressed into service. 

581. [ ] Muttiug of the Rush— Typha elephantina. “ Chatai”— L ahore 

This is the best and most durable kind of matting made in the plains , and is seen in 
all houses. When dry, the flag or reed, is flat, tough, and pliuble ; the mat is made something 
on the principle of a “durree.** A long pole, the breadth of the intended mat, is perforated with 
a series of holes about an inch apart, through these holes a number of parallel lines of 
string made of ‘munj’ are passed, forming what would bo the web of an ordinary fabric. 
This web being stretched out to its full length, is attached to a pole or bamboo at one end ; 
and the other end of the strings are gathered in twos or threes ami fastened olT on a row 
of pegs. The workmen now sit down on the web, and commence at. one end with the rnshttf, 
twining them in and out, and over and under the munj strings forming the web, us in cloth 
weaving. The beam with the holes can of course he moved further back as the work 
progresses, and the web is by this means kept firm and taut. The rushes are moistened and 
well beaten with a wooden mallet, which makes them flat as well as pliable for the weaving 
process. The sides of the mat are finished off as the process goes on, by collecting the long 
ends into little bunches, and then turning one under the other, which forms a long sort 
of plait at the edges of the mat ; the ends ot the mat are secured by being sewn up with 
long stitches of double munj string. If tbe mat is well made, it has a firm, elastic, and 
striated surface, of a light brown color. I have seen them so well made as almost to 
supersede the use of a carpet. They are generally used under a durree or carpet on 
account of the floors which are usually of pucka or lime plaster. The price of such matting 
is about Us. 12 per 100 square yards. 

682. [ ] Matting of tbe Palm leaf. 

This species is almost as much used as the former for a floor cloth ; but tbe fibrous flat 
leaves are also split and made up into hand-fans, fly-flaps, and baskets. The long palm leaf is 
cut down, and side leaflets are torn off the central mid-rib or stalk ; each leaflet thus forms a 
piece of smooth, flat, and very tough fibre, of a pale drab-green color, and can be utilized as it 
is, or may be split up into flue pieces, according to the work required of it. 
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Fly-ftsps tre frequently made of bunches of the leaves split up into fine shreds, and 
secured on a wooden handle ; for this purpose also some kinds of grasses are used. 

The mats of date leaves are not made like the 4 dib ' mat, on a foundation of string, 
but are solely formed of an interlacement of long narrow leaves, and finished off at the 
end, with the aid of string, being stitched round the sides— muuj string is not used 
for this purpose, but 44 sau ” ( CroUlaria ). 

The fans and baskets are made on a similar principle, only the work and the 
•lips used are finer, and greater care is taken in finishing off and cutting the projecting ends, 
which are carefully turned in. 

These date palm leaf mats, Ac., are only made in district** where the trees grow. In 
the southern parts of the province, as far as the Derajat, the tree abounds, and there we have 
these manufactures in the greatest excellence. 

583* [ ] Matting of the Cham&rop* Ritchiana , from Peshawur, Kohat, Ac., ** Patta,” 

These mats are made from the < lhametrope, which i* indigenous in the Salt Range and beyond, 
in Hazara. Peshawur. Bunnoo and WazirUtan. The lent is more fan bhapedthan the date 
palm, and is familiar to all who has seen the Palmetto leaf ; but it has no stem to speak 
of. The flower rises from a tall thick stalk covered by a number of overlapping, scaly 
apatites, on this the flower-head rises covered with branches. The flowers when they burst forth 
are like those of other palms, small colourless fleshy hells, growing in clusters on the ends 
of the little branches of the flower stalk. The fruit is a round, hard stone or berry, which hangs 
at the end of the branches of this stalk, and is used to make rosaries. The local name 
(in Pushtu) of the plant is “mazfird ” and in Sindh " P/ls ” 

From Peshawur 1 have received the following account : — 

u Smooth matting is made from the smaller and more slender strips of the 11 patta,” 
and where a particularly flue kind is not obtainable, the object is gained by splitting up the 
larger pntta into slips of the required breadth. Matting is made both at Peshawur and 
Kohat, but usual!}’ of a coarse kind The finest and most expensive is that obtained from the 
Do&ba, and made by Mohmnnds and Otni&ukhails in tho hills ; those of Pindy6K are 
locally famed for their expertness in this work. The prices vary according to quality, the 
smoother sorts being somewhat expensive. 

Baskets are made of the finer matting, and they sell at from 4 to 20 per rupee. A 
piece of smooth matting, usually about 4 or 5 feet long by 2 or 2} feet broad, sells for a rupee 
if of tho very heat ; and the coarser kinds vary in prices, some even selling as cheaply as 8, 12, 
and even 20 pieces per rupee. 

The mats are very neatly made, are compact, glossy, and of a pale yellowish or drab color ; 
they are manufactured ou the same principle as the date mats, but can be readily distinguished 
by their superior texture and smoothness. Fans and small mats from Peshawur are largely 
imported into Lahore, and other places where the Patta is not found. 

584. [ ] Baskets and other vessels of Patta— Buwiroo. 

They are made of the same material as the last, but exhibit a peculiarly neat and solid 
texture unlike the interlacing of the mats. They look as if constructed of a series of smooth 
rings closing compactly one over the other. They are made doubtless upon a foundation of 


• Hoyle's Fibrous Plants, p. 925. 
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circular riba, woven over with very fine alipeof patta. Some of the artielea were in the form 
offlat diahea; others of baskets; and aotne were made round mouthed like “lotas” aud gharaa* 

585. [ ] Chieka — L ahorv and Gujbat. 

Theae are of two kinds : one a fine close meshed sort, suitable for windows, and the other of 
stouter material and more open, suitable for enclosing verandahs. The former are made of 
thin strips of bamboo, which are strung together upcn longitudinal strings, each strip of 
bamboo bring left at a little distance from the other : the whole is painted greet!, and bound 
round the edge with cloth. Huug before doors they keep out flies, Ac. and yet admit light 
and air. 

In the Lahore museum are two Chinese chicks made of some kind of small grass 
stalks. These are of exquisite fineness, and far superior to the best chicks made here. The 
best and finest bamboo chicks I have seen were made in the Gujrat jail. 

The large chicks for screening verandahs are either of stout parallel slips of bamboo 
strung on longitudinal strings ; or else made of the long glossy flower-stalks of the mutij, 
Succharum munja, which are strung parallel to each other in the same way. If the stalks 
are not long enough for the whole breadth of the screen, the ends of two arc spliced, and the 
necessary string passed through thus — 
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586* [ ] Munj ropes, twine, Ac., Lahore, Guoaiba, ( and pauim ). 

This grass, Saccharum munja , may be seen growing everywhere in tall masses or tufts of 
narrow green leaves, from the centre of which, at the end of the rainy season, the tall flower- 
stalks with their graceful feathery flowers rise. It springs up readily where it can get a little 
moisture, by road sides or river sides, and indeed anywhere. In some places it covers whole 
tracts, and the sale of it is very productive. The leaves themselves ( contrary to the opinion 
of one author) are quite useless for all purposes except thatching, for they are rough, and cut 
the hand if rudely grasped. 

The useful part is the flower stalk ( called kind ): the long hanging sheaths and spathe 
covering this are carefully removed, and these when shredded up fine, form the material called 
“Bia-mflnj,” for string making. The glossy flower stalk, as high up as it remains of a uniform 
thickness, is cut to make chicks as before described, while the tapering top of the stalk is cut 
of for another purpose, ear. : to form “eirki.” These smooth thin stalk ends are placed side by side 
forming even sheets of stalks, and then are all ( at the thicker ends ) kept together i>y being 
bound along with grass edging, which keeps the whole piece firm together ; the other ends 
taper off to their natural points. These mats or pieces of roofing can now be utilised : they am 
often act up pent house like, tied to n bamboo, to shelter a cart and keep the contents dry; 
or they art laid flat over the roof beams of a room, piece overlapping piece; on the top of 
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thin lie the other materiel# of a flat roof, tiles, earth Ac.. This way of roofing is of course 
strange to English ideas, but is too familiar to an Indian to need description. 

The thin part of the culm is in some places called till”. Inside the culm is a pith 
called “kbil” or “khtil,” which is eaten in the MuzafFargarh district. The tops of the grass as 
it comes into flower are given to cattle to increase the milk. 

There are several grasses which, in general appearance, somewhat resemble the S. munja, 
and are sometimes mistaken for it ; but 8, munja is far the largest in size. The three species 
are— 

Saccharum sara. 

Saccharum tponlaneum. 

Saccharum munja. 

The first reed yields kfcna. but not of a good quality, for this purpose the culm requires 
to be smoked, and dried up, which turns it brown. 

The S> spontanmm is the edm of Sanskrit writers, and is known by its beautiful wavy 
feathery flowers of silky whiteness. 

The Ougaira district had quite a large collection of articles ingeniously worked from the 
tili, or fine upper stalk of the munj. 

These wore often worked over in places with patterns of colored worsted, and 
adorned with shells ( cowries ) sewn on to the borders. There was as a fan, or Panka ; ” a 
sieve call 41 ChAj used for winnowing grain ; several baskets called “ Phaohhi,” or “ Khawa ; ” 
the latter used for holding cotton. Of the munj fibre there was a large net called “Tangar,” 
used to hold hhtisa or chopped straw when transported from one place to another. Another 
article is culled ” Clunks,” and appears to be a kind of string or net in which to carry plates 
or crockery. The porter’s knot replaced here by a thick ring of rope for the head, is exhibited 
under the name of ” Indavi.” Some mats of munj, used for sitting on, and also for spreading 
out grain to dry Ac. are shown under the names “ Khirf ” and “ Pin.” 

The string of munj is easily made : the thin slips are first of all wetted, one end made 
firm to a sort of weight or bobbin, and the fibre is twisted with the fingers, the bobbin at the 
end spinning with it and keeping it straight ; as the string is thus twisted, it is wound on 
to the stiok or reel which the operator holds in his hand. When the damp fibre dries it retains 
the twist, and evinces no desire to open out. Itope is made iu the same way, only of several 
strands of string and then twisted together till it forms the required gauge. In the Rukhs* 
Where the munj abounds, it is cut and purchased iu a peculiar manner. Four persons join 
together on purpose to buy up all the munj cut in a certain place, the four men get a lot of 
coolies armed with short sicklea or datris, and go out to cut the munj stalks. Each joint* 
purchaser’s share of the whole quantity cut is represented by so many “ d&tris ” or 4 sickles.* 
Supposing forty men are employed, all the day's cutting will be put up into 40 bundles, and 
the owner wbo has 10 sickles, will take only ten, and the man who has 30, will take his 
20 bundles, and so on, paying the coolies accordingly. 

The common ropes used for agricultural purposes are made in the rudest way. A long 
bundle of the fibre is made fast to a tree, and the fibres rudely twisted on till a long 


* Tracts of watts land covered with trees, 'scrub’ or firewood- 
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loose rope is attained. A m an then fastens a stick to the other end, holds out the rope 
at full length, and twists the stick round and round till the whole fibre is duly twisted 
up ; he then secures each end of the rope, and the operation is finished. Other ropes are 
exhibited made of sail — {Crotolaria juncea), and prepared with the aid of a rude machine 
described under Class XXIX #. v. * Implements of the rope-twister or Rassi-bat.’ 

Sunkokra, Patsan, ( Hibiscus cannabinue .) 

This is made into a good rope, as its fibre is of great length, it is less strong than * salt. 9 
The Lahore Central Jail sent a door mat made of tufts of this fibre ; and some dyed to shew 
that the fibre will take a color. Nearly all the Jails make a profit by manufacturing 
coarse netted bags of 1 sail 9 string ; these are in common use at all treasuries to bold rupees, 
1,000 in each. 


587* Cotton ropes . — These are principally 
made for punkah ropes, Ac , being an even 
and finished rope, which is twisted of two or 
more colors for the sake of appearance. 

588. Rope of the Palm spathe . — Muzaf- 
FAUGarh. This is almost peculiar to the south- 
ern districts. The central branch of the palm 
Phoenix sylveslris , comes forth enveloped in a 
shroud consisting of an interlacement of fibre, 
this, when separated, is converted into ropes. 
The reticulum is called 44 Kabul.* 9 

589. j Rope of the Palm leaf . — This is 
called Patta-ka-rassi. 

590. Rope from the bark of the Behul. 
Hush tab pur. Kanqra, Ac. — Orewia oppo - 
sit folia. This is common on the lower hills. 


as san rope in the plains. The bark from which 
it is made, is the inmost bark of the tree. 
It is not unlike the Russian bass of gardeners, 
which is derived from the Lime or Linden- 
tree ( Tilia. ) 

Several species of rope prepared as cariosities, or 
to exhibit the fibre, have been mentioned in Volume 
1, Chapter I\, 8ub-clnii K. to which the reader is 
referred for particulars. 

590.— [ 0936-0950 ]. Straw Hats made 
at the Central Jail, Lauorb. 

This is a new branch of manufacture introduced 
by Or. Gray. Very creditable hats, in gnat 
variety, were sent to the Exhibition. We had white 
straw, and black, also mixed, and fancy chip, and 
straw plaited up with velvet ; also straw dish mat* 
and other articles, the work of the prisoners. The 
black straw is obtained by dyeing. 


The fibrous samples in the Exhibition were examined by the Jurors, one of whom 
undertook the class of paper, and the other the remaining fibrous fabrics : their reports are 
here printed. The former jury alone furnished a detailed report, the latter jury supplied the 
list of prizes awarded. 
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Dirtrit io r Locality. 

Prize taker. 

Dmription of Article. 

MU <0. 

Madhopore, 

••• 

•ee 

Tit or Canvas, 

see 

Kangra, 

•*. 

L. E. Committee, 

T4t bags, 

Mi 

Gqjrat, 

•*» 

... 

Do., ... 

... 

Multan, 

••• 

Multan Jail, 

Canvas, 

Sit 

Lahore, 

•*• 

Central Jail, 

Flax Canvas, ... 

Sit 

Gugaira, 

•it 

its 

Ditto 

1 

Lahore, 

••t 

Jail, 

Door mat. 

.*• , 

Lahore, 

•*t 

Jail, t.t 

Door mat of munj rope. 

••• 

Dehra DWn, 

nt 

Jail, •„ 

Aloe fibre, and 

fabrics, 

1 

Lahore, 

•I* 

Jail, 

Hemp and other ropes. 


Kangra, 

••• 

L. E. Committee, ••• 

Fine twine, ... 

••• 

Bnnnoo, 

••• 

Dy. Commissioner, 

Mats and fans, , M 

lit 

Peshawar, 

••• 

L. E. Committee, 

Fans, 

H* 

Lahore, 

hi 

Hfra Nand, 

Ditto •„ 

• •• 

Ctajranwalla, 

••« 

L. E. Committee, ... 

Ditto, i.i 

• •• 

D. G. Khan, 

hi 

Mohan cU, 

Ditto, itt 

• •• 

Peshawar, 

hi 

L. E. Committee, ... 

Floor matting of Patta, 

Ml 

Lahore, 

••• 

Central Jail, ... 

Straw hats, 

Ml 
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REPORT ON MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURES. 

PAPER. 

Jury : — 

Ur. A. M. Dallas. Miyor J. E. Cracrofb, 

Ur. B. Powell. General VanCortlandt. 

Lalla Kunhya Lall. Mr. T. H. Thornton. 

Major T. W. Mercer. Mr. C. P. Elliot. 

Mr. W. P. Woodward, Reporter. 

The paper made in this country by the natives is of one kind only, * but of several 
qualities — all are however thicker, heavier, and coarser, than the commonest description 
of English paper. 

It is impossible now to determine exactly when or by whom paper making was first 
introduced into India. Native historians are silent on the subject, as they are on most 
interesting and material questions ; but it would not be far from the truth to fix the 
date some time between the 10th and 11th centuries A. D , or con temporuneous with the 
invasion of Hindustan by the Moslems. That it was not brought here before that, the 
following facts would appear to put beyond doubt. 

It is well known that the art of making paper from cotton was flourishing in China so 
early as the 2nd century of the Christian era. A commercial intercourse existed then, and 
for some time previously, between China and India, and India and Europe, vid Egypt. But 
paper of cotton was not known in Europe till about the f 9th century, when it was introduced 
into the southern countries by the Arabs, who, it is recorded, found a large manufactory 
of this paper at Samarkand, when they conquered Bukhfirfl. It was by the same route that 
the silk worm, though at an earlier date, was introduced into Europe from China. If then, 
it be supposed that paper making .was known in Hindustan before the rise of the Moslem 
power, it is unaccountable why it was not carried into Europe at a very much earlier period y 
seeing the intimate intercourse that existed between the countries. 

The above idea is also favored by the fact that all the private manufacturers to he met 
with now are Mahommedans, — a Hindi! paper-maker being unknown. Caste objections 
would also have been an invincible difficulty to the Hindus initiating an experiment 
of this kind. 

It is believed that previous to the introduction of paper, the leaves and bark of trees, 
the palm and plantain — and especially the u bhojpatr u and “ talpatr,” — were used for 
writing on. Perhaps also Papyrus was brought from Egypt, for it used to be made into a 
kind of paper in small sheets, formed by the thin fibrous membranes of the plant being 
stripped ofFand pressed together. The use of vellum ( calf-skin ), or parchment, (sheep skin), 
as used in Europe, may be seen in the case of Mohammedan M .8*8. in the Delhi Mosque. 

Whether introduced from China, or by the Moslems on, or subsequent to, the invasion of 
Mfllim&d of Ghazni in the 10th century, it appears certain that such as was the process of 

9 Midi only front inferior kind* of flax and hemp, called tat. 

f See HaUam't Middle Age*, and Taylor’s Modem Europe, and Boberston’s Disquisition on India* 
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manufacture at the time it was introduced, 10 it continue* to this day. There is of course 
every allowance to be made in respect of the non-improvement of the apparatus, on the score 
of mi absence of the inventive talent in the matter of machinery, and the cheapness of 
labor not making this a necessity ; but what is remarkable, is the non-improvement of the 
description of paper, and the non-utilization of the variety of raw materials which abound 
in the country, as it bas been thought that there is not a country on the surface of the globe 
which is more adapted, from the nature and variety of its indigenous, as well as cultivated 
plants, to supply an almost infinite quantity of raw material for the manufacture of textile 
fabrics, of great diversity and commercial value, and from the refuse of which alone we have the 
means of manufacturing paper. Besides, there are innumerable fibres which, from their 
coarseness and shortness of staple, are unsuited for weaving purposes but still are emineutly 
useful, for the purpose of paper making. 

The process of manufacture is as follow 

The material having been procured, the manufacturer proceeds to reduce it to a state of 
pulp. Ten maumls of the Ut is cut up into small fragments by means of a common axe, after 
which it is thrown into a vat made of bricks, generally four feet deep, seven in length, and 
six in hrendth. In the bottom of this vat at one side of its lesser diameter, is imbedded a 
large block of stone, procured from the beds of rivers ; these vary in size, but are for the most 
part two feet broad by four feet long, and one and a half to two feet in depth. A portion of 
water, sufficient to wet the whole mass, is then added, and it is now subjected to the process 
of pounding. 

This is effected by means of the following apparatus, viz : — 

A beam made of bfih&l wood, ten feet in length, and nine inches in breadth and thickness, 
into one end of which is fixed an up-right round piece of wood or pestle, four feet in length and 
nine inches in diameter, and bound at the lower end with iron ; on the under surface of this 
pestle, two teeth, or rather beaters, are inserted, made of iron, and placed parallel to each other ; 
these measure five by three and a half inches. Four feet from the pestle end of the beam is 
driven around piece of wood right through ; this is supported on two notched up-rights driven 
firmly into the ground, and forms the fulcrum on which the lever moves. 

The power is applied five feet from the fulcrum, and the space through which the end of 
the lever traverses is eighteen inches. 

It is worked by six men, three on each side. The lever is depressed by the men simul- - 
taneouslv applying one foot on the beam, and the force is delivered at the pestle, and by their 
suddenly taking their feet off, and in this way the work proceeds. Two men sit in the bottom 
of tbe vat, and feed in the cut t&t Ac., in small qualities between the beaters and the block 
formerly mentioned. This pounding operation is carried on for three days successively. 

The stuff is then washed nrnl dried, and exposed to the snn for three or four days. It is 
now returned to the vat, and has added to it 100 pounds of a very impure sub-carbon* 

ate of soda, and 50 pounds of slaked lime, moistening with water at the same tipie, and 
mixing all well together. 

It is now beaten for eight days more, washed, and dried in the sun as at first ; then sajji 
and lime added in the same quantities, beateu for eight days, dried, and exposed as before ; then 
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60 pounds of sajji is added nnd 26 pounds of lime ; again beaten till fine enough, which is 
generally three or four days ; then washed, and put into the paper making vats. Washing 
the pulp is performed as follow It is put into earthen vessels or »6nds, at a river side if 
possible, and trodden with the feet, adding from time to time fresh water ; then thrown into a 
sheet tied at the ends round the waists of two men ; they take this into the middle of the 
stream, and allow the running water to pass through the sheet (not over it), shaking at the 
same time the pulp to and fro ; this constitutes the process of cleansing. The pulp is now 
considered ready to be made into paper ; this is accomplished in the following manner, pre- 
mising that four vats are considered the proper complement to one beating machine. The vats 
are four feet square, and also four feet in depth ; they nre filled with clean water, and a quan- 
tity of the pulp is placed on a space at the right hand of the spot on which the paper maker 
squats; he breaks this pulp up with his hands, and with an earthen cup adds water from the 
vat, with which he washes portion of the pulp into it, this operation goes on until all the pulp 
is got into the vat. He then with a long bamboo diligently stirs it about in tbe water, giv- 
ing a striking motion every now and then to break up any larger portions ; after this has been 
continued for about an hour, the pulp is allowed to settle down in tbe vat ; the heavier parti- 
cles of course reach the bottom first, and leave all the finest of the pulp uppermost. When 
this is effected, the paper maker then puts two bamboos in a longitudinal direction from the 
front of the vat across the top. He then takes a barred frame of wood, upon which he puts 
a screen or chick made of flue grass, fixing two pieces of wood at the sides to regulate tho 
breadth of the paper, its length being determined by the length of the chick : tho usual size 
is twenty two inches long by nineteen broad. He takes hold of this frame in both hands, 
and after passing it frequently across the water, to bring up some of the pulp, he dips it 
vertically into the vat, and then brings it into a horizontal position on a level with the water. 
He moves the frame gently to and fro so as to spread the pulp equally ; raises it, and again 
dips it into the pulp, repeating the same process as at first ; he then raises it, and puts a bamboo 
horizontally across the two longitudinal ones formerly mentioned, and rests one end of tho 
frame on this, io an oblique direction, the other edge being placed on the side of the vat ; 
the superabundant water thus is allowed to escape, and after removing the two small 
pieces of wood from the screen, he turns down the top of it a little, so as to facilitate the 
separation of the sheet, and puts it down flat on the space at his side from where the pulp 
was washed into the vat In this way he goes on laying one sheet on the top of the other 
without any intermediate cloth or substance of any kind, until he has got ten quires made, 
or a “ Gadi,” consisting of 240 sheets ; this generally takes him the whole day to accomplish. 

This heap is pressed by means of a board about two thirds the breadth of the paper and 
twice its length, two men adding their weight to this. The board is first placed at one side, 
and the moisture as far as possible expressed, and then it is removed to the other side of the 
upper surface. It is now allowed to remain all night, and in the morning the process is repeated. 

This is all that is thought sufficient before the paper Is dried. Drying is accomplished 
thus ; —each sheet is separated, and spread by a brush upon a wall which has been made smooth 
tm the purpose. In line weather this is done in the open air, and then the process is a very 
®*®y matter, but in wet weather, or during the rainy season, it is difficult to get space enough 
to put tiie paper upon as soon as made in a large manufactory, owing to the time it takes to dry. 
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When dry, the surface which was in contact with the wall is tolerably smooth, the other 
is still rough ; this roughness is rubbud'down where most conspicuous, by pieces of burnt bricks. 
The paper now is ready for sizing. This operation, like all the rest, is sufficiently primitive. 
The sheets are arranged smoothly in heaps ; a size made of wheaten starch is applied with a 
kind of mop made of rolls of coarse flannel or blanket, dipped iuto the starch, aud passed 
over the paper ; it is afterwards hung up on lines to dry. 

The paper has stilt to go through another operation before it is flt for use. This, consists 
in polishing it, which is effected as follows, 

A curved piece of wood, about three feet long and nine indies broad, is fixed firmly on the 
ground, having its concaved surface uppermost (this is generally made of mango wood). 
Tho workman leans down on his knees, and takes a cloth slightly moistened with oil. He lays 
a sheet of paper on the wood and passes the oily cloth very gently over its surface ; 
he then with Iwtli hands commence* polishing it with a piece of common agate 
or bloodstone made convex, and generally about two or three inches long. This stone is 
imbedded firmly in an elliptical piece of clay, about six inches long, so as to allow a firm hold 
being taken of it with both hands. The workman passes this rapidly up and down the paper 
with considerable force until a polish appears on the surface; having turned the sheet, he 
repeats the same process. The paper is now folded, sorted, cut, and made up into quires and 
gadis, two of which make un English ream. The quantity of pAper that one man can 
polish, if expert, in one day, is five quires or 120 sheets. 

What a contrast is the result of the present process in England, where successive improve- 
ments have brought the art to such a state of perfection, that a continuous stream of fluid 
pulp is now passed round the cylinders with unerring precision, and not only made into 
paper, but actually dried, pressed smooth, and every separate sheet cut round the edges, in the 
brief space of five minutes ! 

In the Seram pore manufactory alone, it is believed, lias machinery been employed. In 
1825, Mr. Mamhinan of Serum pore imported one of the famed self acting cylindrical machines 
of Messri. Donkin Co , the celebrated paper-machine makers. But how* this has worked, 
ami what have been the practical results, the outside public do not appear to have been at 
any time informed. The official public are however familiar with what is called {Serampore 
paper, made fruiu cotton, which is served out to public offices, and is used in matters of an 
ephemeral nature. It answers very well for print* ng official reports aud text books, and for 
any purpose not requiring any rough or frequent handling, as it is far from durable. 

Very excellent paper is made at Kashmir. It is particularly smooth and white, and by 
far the best specimen of the collection exhibited. It is held in high estimation all over the 
country, especially at native Courts, and is used only for first quality writings and correspondence 
with native Princes and Chiefs. Nothing is known of the process by which the paper » made 
in Kashmir, owing to tho extreme jealousy with which any communication between the 
manufacturers and natives of the plains is guarded. A Kashmiri paper maker is never met with 
out of the territory, as they can leave it only at their peril, or when bound to silence under 
the severest penalties But there is no reason to suppose that the process is anything 
different from what it is all over ludia, the superiority in the texture being unquestionably 
due to the natural abundance of water and to the use of mills moved by streams, such as 
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existed at Fabriano in the Picennm, and at Colle in Tuscany, the vat-made paper of which 
places was pronounced “ superb 9 ' by the Jury of the English Exhibition of 1851. 

Paper making has long been one of the chief manufactures in Government Jails, as afford- 
ing one very appropriate description of (< hard-labor, " and ensuring a maximum of profit from a 
minimum of capital. The paper heretofore made has been of the coarsest kind, the native 
process and materials being used. But of late years increased attention has been paid to the 
subject, and not only has the old description of paper been improved in quality, but new 
materials have been laid uuder contribution, as the marginal* list indicates, with more or less 
successful results. 

The great draw-backs which exist, and 
wilt continue to exist until the subject is 
practically taken up by European enterprizo, 
is the want of machinery to cut and beat the 
pulp fine enough, and of a continuous and 
regular flow of wator tjQ wash it clean enough. 

The specimens from the Gtijerat Jail 
attracted special notice, and there is no doubt 
that great attention has been paid to tho 
subject in this district. In the Rawul Pi&dee 
Jhilam and Sirsa Jails also, great improvement has been made. 

A large and flourishing native manufactury exists in the district of Sealkote, where paper 
known by that name is made of an excellent quality. The jury are surprised to find nono 
of it in the exhibited specimens, nor from Delhi and Ludhianah, where there arc private 
manufactories of no mean pretensions. 


• Flat fibre Gigmt. 

Dhak root do. 

Plantain leaf do. 

Hags (old) Gujrat and Hawal Piudi. 

Ganni (old) ho. and Jhelnm. 

Date leavea Hawal Pindi. 

lihu«4 do. 

Daphne Kangra, Simla, Kona war, Lahore. 

Dh&nian bark Kangra. 

Tat (old) Do. and Jhelam. 

M&iter Sirsa. 

Hemp ropes do. 

ltaddi or waste paper do. 


The following is a list of the prizes 

I. — Kashmir paper, ... ) Iff, Special prize, ( By Mr. C. Gordon* 

J value Rs. 50. < Editor Lahoro 

( Chronicle. 

II. — Gujrat Series of papers from Dhak root ) ~ « ■* ( By Lieutenant 

orCh’ichira, Ganni. Plantain leaf and > V -p < Nishet, Assistant 

Flax fibre, and Blotting paper, ... ) ' (. Commissioner. 


IIL — Jhilam — For excellence of manufactures 1 
Cleanness and freedom from blemishes, ... J 

IV.— Gujrat— Paper from old rags, ... j 

V. — Sirsa — For application of M&dar fibre to ) 
paper making, , ' ... J 

Vtv—Bawal Pindi-^Fof skill iii dyeing paper, 


3 shares, value Rs 
30. 

2 shares value Rs. 
20 . 


By Exhibition Prize 
Committee. 

By do* 


Certificate. 

Certificate. 


W. P. WOOBWAHD, 

Reporter . 
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CLASS IX. 

ARTICLES Of EMBROIDERY. 

Two branches of art are involved in tlig* manufacture of goods of this class. Form 
the first place, the gold and silver has to be prepared in the form of tinsel, spangles, 
ribbon, thread, &c. <fcc., before the embroiderers can use it, and next there is the art of em- 
broidering itself. 

The manufacture of the gold thread, Ac., will be considered afterwards, under the head of 
Works in the Precious Metals. 

The bulk of gold embroidery is done with kal&batun, or the common gold thread-— a 
body of silk over wound with a thin flattened wire of gold or silver, as the case may be. 
Gold is wound on orange colored or red silk ; silver on white. The former is called kaldbdtoU » 
Murhh ; the other kaldbdtun safed. 

There are two principal kinds of gold embroidery ; one of a solid and rich kind called 
11 Jc&r-chob the other nu ordinary and cheap kind of work, being merely a gold thread 
described as “ tila k&r ” or “ kfir-chikan," 

Gold and silver embroidery of the kind called " kar-chob ” is principally employed for large 
and handsome articles, such as cushions of State, elephant trappings, saddle cloths, masnads, or 
carpets spread out before the seats of princes. 

The second kind of embroidery is principally employed in articles of dress, in ornamented 
caps, and in edgings to garments. Chogahs, or long coats, richly embroidered with gold, 
are worn on State occasions. 

• At Delhi, a variety of other articles of dress are made up, figured with gold and with 
embroidered borders, — ladies' scarves, 41 doputtas,” shawls, and various other articles, especially 
of native female attire. Such glittering raiments figure greatly at marriages and other 
ceremonials. 

A number of very elegant articles are prepared on a foundation of net or fine muslin, the 
material being merely worked over with sprigs of flowers here and thexfe. Such fabrics are 
called “ butid&r," and are finished off with a bordering, in whioh not only embroidery takes 
its place, but fringes, spangles, and pieces of tinsel polished and sewn on to produce the 
effect of jewels, are introduced. Such articles are very brilliant, but are rather oulrd, and gaudy 
to European taste. 

The embroidery of a heavy and rich character is worked upon velvet or cloth, for the 
purposes of jhdls, or saddle cloths, masnads, Ac. and which is termed * K&rchob," is 
so called because the velvet or other material to be worked on is, in the first instance, stretched 
smooth and tight on a wooden frame, — (cliob). The frame consists of two stout side pieces, 
the ends of which are perforated ; into the holes are inserted the pieces that form the remaining 
bars of the frame, these are moveable, and held in their places by wooden pegs, and by plating 
the pegs in one or other of a series of small holes in the bars the frame can be enlarged and contract- 
ed at pleasure. To the edges of the cloth on which the embroidery is to be done four flaps of 
stout cloth are next sewn, and the flaps are tightly lashed by string to the bars of the frame* 
and atretobed till the whole is tight. The pattern is in the first place lightly printed or stamped 
on the material with a wooden carved block, as in calico printing, or else is drawn ont with 
the hand by a brush charged with yellow paint made of hartil or orpimenl* and the 

• 1 saWequsotlj learned that this Is dm* ta the w»y described at tbi top of paga » ' 
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workmen commence by working over the pattern in long stitches of yellow silk or thread, to give 
it body end make it stead out in relief; over this the gold thread is laid down and fixed in ita 
place by sewiug it down with a fine needle charged with either orange or white silk, according 
as the work is in gold or filter. 

Where a continuous surface of gold is required, the gold thread is laid on in oonsecntive 
rows, generally in a herring bone pattern ; and the foundation or cloth being already worked, as 
above described, with a substratum of yellow thread or silk, it is soft and impressible, and 
thus the result is that the pattern appears quilted on. Variety is obtained by quilting some parts 
in higher relief than the rest; and aUoby changing the direction of the threads. The texture 
will be easily seen as well as the method of quilting, by closely inspecting the annexed illustra- 
tion, which represents a chdrj&ma or saddle cover made at Lahore. 

The bulk of the work being in the ordinary gold thread, the rest is varied by the 
occasional introduction of pieces worked over with flattened and waved wires or ribbons called 
u mukesh,” * of bright gold, overlaying one another like the scales on a fi*h : a supriaingly rich 
and gorgeous appearance is thus obtained. A most splendid elephant cover was exhibited of this 
work: the foundation being velvet, the whole of the immense surface was richly quilted over with 
gold and silver, and finished off with a fringe of twisted gold wire two feet in length ; but the 
toauty of these works is familiar to every one who has Been a native durbar. 

The value of the embroidery is entirely dependent on the quality of the gold thread 
employed. If the silk thread is richly and well covered with gold the weight is greater, and the 
work presents a richer appearance ; if the silk thread is only lightly and sparsely covered with 
gold, and shewing silk between, the work looks poor. Consequently, when a man commences 
a work, he always asks what sort of kal&batuu he is to use ; how many rupees per tolah it is 
to cost ? 

The art of embroidery in this style does not now flourish. Formerly, in the days of native 
rule and brilliant courts, all sorts of embroideries were in constant demand. Now, in 
British territories, these things are less in demand, and the manufacture would die out all 
together, except for the courts of the native princes that remain, and the demands of a 
few of the wealthier inhabitants. A few men are found in the large cities who can work 
well : they never make anything except to order, and require an advance to enable them to 
buy materials. 

In Lahore and Amritsar there are only a few shops where this work is earned on, and 
even in Delhi, I am informed, there are only about 10 or 12 establishments giving employ- 
ing to about 150 individuals, who are not eonflned to any particular caste. They begin as 
children to learn. At first, when a shagird or apprentice goes to an employer, he presents 
his master with a dish of sweetmeats, and is then installed and set to work first in thread 
only ; when he has advanced sufficiently, he pays the master a fee of 20 rupees, and then is 
allowed to work in silk or gold thread, till he is perfect in the art. 

Such embroidery as comes into use for ornamental caps, ohogahs, and other articles of 
male and female attire, still flourishes, indeed is rather spreading since a number of articles 
for European wear are now made for export at Debit 

This kind of embroidery is much less troublesome then the work called kdrehob, for it 
is all done in one operation with the needle charged with gold thread, so mtimes plain, sometimes 
in chain stitch. The kdechob is occasionally employed in embroidering caps, and chogahs. 

• Heart cf§HM»r^ Merited fiHrtfceroa In tin took. 
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In Kashmir, the embroideries are especially beautiful, both in design and execution. 

Tlie Kashmiri embroidery reaches its climax in the hand-worked or 1 amlik&r * shawls : 
these hare already been to some extent described. 

They also work floor cloths, and table covers and other articles, with great success, 
sometimes introducing figures of men and animals into their work. 

At Ludhiana also, a considerable quantity of work in colored silk embroidery is done, but 
principally for sale to Europeans. Slippers, caps, that are worked on cotton or cloth, or merino, 
grounds, in colored silk, both in patterns of arabesque device, or in leaves and flowers. 

One of the commonest kinds of embroidery is that done on pashmina cloth, usually in silk 
of the same color.' This is principally used in making chogahs, and also articles of European 
dress. 

It is best done in Kashmir, whence some very magnificent specimens are occasionally 
seen y but it is also done with considerable success both at Amritsar and Ludhiana. 

This is in fact a kind of braiding done with silk thread, and in a peculiar stitch. It looks 
rich and handsome, as the work, owing to the thickness of the silk, stands in slight relief on the 
ground material. 

As to pattern, though considerable variety is exhibited, and great intricacy in com- 
bination, yet the basis of the design is usually the same. One of the most commonly intro- 
duced form is that pear shaped figure, so often seen in shawls, which is called “saro,” or cypress 
tree, from a fanciful idea of the form of a cypress,— the slender top bent over by the wind— 
aud is a form something like this — 



This form, more or less elongated, is a ground work of many designs, the spaces being, 
filled up with sprigs of flowers *n£ leaves ; and long curved lines “dauri;" the borderings 
and edgings are quite conventional and have various names, according to the idea of form which 
has suggested the pattern— one of the names are described in Moorcroft’e account of shawl 
weaving quoted previously. 

I am informed, in Delhi, that the people have no settled rules as to pattern, but desoribe 
the various forms, as “ saro,” and a long pattern haring a stem and flowerets branch off, 
u W ” — sprigs M btiti, ” A*. There is not much originality in design, and most works 

are now executed to* copies already made; though a clever workman wilt wry them. 
Moat patterns are merely different arrkn^ment. oftheu^ « bei," and so forth. 
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The pattern is usually drawn on paper, pricked out with s pin; this pnper being 
stitched over the cloth to be embroidered, color- generally yellow orpitnent— is put on over 
the lines of pin holes, andsmidl specks of color penetrate the holes, sod mark very slightly 
the cloth beneath. The enthnidwer then works over the msrk*. In othor esses tlm 
pattern is lightly stamped on the sloth by menus of s wooden block charged with color, 
just as in colico printing. 


Delhi Embroidery. 

592. --[7043]. Scarf embroidered with 
gold, value It*. 70. 

593 — [7040]. A cliAdar, or scarf, with 
gold (chAdar knlAbatdnf) value Rs. CO. 

594.— [70471. A square shawl (rdmAl) 
embroidered, value Rs. 25. 

595 _ [7048]. A mantilla (peshwAr) em- 
broidered, value Rs. 00. 

596 — [70511. A scarf, “ dopatta,” cm- 
broidered, value Rs. 185. 

597. — [7000]. A small scarf, “paths,” 
embroidered on pasluniua. 

598. — [7055]. Daman nlkhAlik. 

599. - [7057]. MndAkhil. 

600 — [7059]. Augi aud kurti, (boddiees,) 

embroidered. 

601.— [7061]. Embroidered cap with fur, 

“ topi samuri.” 

602— [7062]. Cap, “ tops chabba dAr.” 
603. -[7065]. ‘Partin’ or sword-belt em- 
broidered in gold. 

604 -— [7071]. Battda “ in gold thread. 
These are the peculiar loop* aud buttons for 
fastening the choga. 

Scarf embroidered in floss silk on net. 

Do. Do. in floss silk on merino. 
Muslin piece embroidered with sprigs and 
flowers in gold : — “ JAmdsni.” 

Ludhiana Embroidery. 

605. — [7088]. Caps embroidered in col- 
ored silk by Assam Shah, upon cotton cloth 

Ac. . , 

606 . — [7096]- Mat or flower vaae stand, 

embroidered by Aais. 

607. — [7095] Embioideredfan. 


608. — [7100]. Embroidered purse* and 
tobacco pouckea. 

600 — [ ]* Slipper*, embroidered on 

cloth and merino. 

Amritsar. 

610. — [7152]. Gold embroidered shawl, 
(slifcl zar-doz), 

6U.-(7158]. “ Zfnposh,” saddle cover, 
embroidered. 

612s — [7155]. Maenad, on velvet, with 
rich gold embroidery (k&rchoh.). A carpet or 
cover used for covering the throne or duis on 
which grandees sit on State occasions. 

613. — [7156]. Cliogas embroidered all 
over in gold, (Messrs. Devi Sahai a no 

i ClIAMft a Mal ) 

614. — [7170]. Itampur scarves embroid- 
ered in silk, “ kdr-i-sozan.’* 

615. — [7176]. Embroidered neckties, 
waistcoats Ac., pashniiiia ground, embroidered 
with silk of the same color, Lahore. 

616. — [7202]. Embroidered velvetmasnad 
( kar-chob) exhibited by Uaja IIarbajcs 
S in on. 

617. — [7203]. Ziii-posh, saddle cover, 

( karchob ). 

518.— [7204]. “ JhAl,” or horse housing, 
embroidered on scarlet cloth, by Amhvuih. 

( Tlie embroidery is gold and silver relieved 
with sil rer spangles ( sitAra ), sad ornaments 
of the green beetle-wing ). 

619,_[7206]. Green velvet choga em- 
broidered all over with gold thread. “ esr-dos,” 
Govebmkxmi Toiharhama This was made 
il KAMXUk , . 
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020. — [7207]. Maenad of pashmina, spot- 
ted with gold. 

021. — [72183. Purple silk “ angaria,* of 
frock embroidered in gold thread (* 4 zar-doz ”) 

Some of the comer kind of embroidery in 
cotton and silk w «m also exhibited Such work 
is used principally in ornamenting the chadar, 
dopatta, or scarves usually worn ; the com- 
monest and coarsest kind are made of dull-red 
cloth dyed with madder, embroidered with silk 
generally in rude flowers in sprigs of green 
and yellow. 

Such are the following 

822.— [7247]. Cotton 44 bAgh 99 embroid- 
ered, value Us. 1-5-0, by Tiiakub Das, 
Lahore. 

623. — [7208]. « Phdlkari ” ( lit. 4 flower 
work ’ ) scurf, value Bs. 11 as. only. 

624. — [7250]. Skirt or “Lenga” em- 
broidered. 

This kiud of embroidery is especially notice- 
able among the articles of clothing from 
Bunnooatid the Derojat, and from these locali- 
ties it ia very well executed. The work is 
done with thick threads of floss silk, ami is 
worked by women on the bodies of their 
dresses, also on the 14 chnla ” or stomacher : 
some of the devices are very quaint. 

Kashmir. 

625. — [7371]. Square shawl embroidered 
with the needle, 44 amlikar.” 

626. — [7874]. A table cover worked in 
figures of men and animals, (chikan-kdr 
taswir-ddr). 

627* — [7876]. Square shawl embroidered 
with gold thread (rum&i zerf-kir). 

828.— [7870]. Khea or scarf of pashmina 
embroidered with gold thread (sari kar). 

629. — [7882]. Embroidered cap. 

Farxbkot. 

630. — [7800]. Two w lungi* ” or acarves 
embroidered with gold or silk. 

Jsxaro, 

631. — [7891]. A eaddle embroidered aH 
over with silk. 

632. — [7892] . A saddle emb rokkmdwith 
gold thread. 


Karma. 

668 .— {7W8]. " AngU cbikni 99 of etti* 
broidered frock. 

634. — [7896]. * Chautahi zarlfidar,” or 
embroidered red coverlet. 

Patyala. 

635. — [7413]. Specimen of embroidery 
in gold thread. 

636. — [7415], A “chop” or woman’s scarf 
embroidedin silk, ( kar-Lchikau ). 

Malkrkotla, 

637. — [7423]. A piece of muslin worked 
with silk. 

638. — [7224]. Muslin and spotted with 
gold and silver. 

Sozni, bed cover— Kashmir. 

This is a favorite kind of work. It consists 
of a double surface of cotton cloth slightly 
padded and qnilted down, not in squares, hut 
in curved patterns of flowers Ac. The quilting 
work 18 done with pale blue or pale pink silk, 
and the raised parts of the work sometimes 
appear to he tinted f»y having a colored cloth 
below the outer surface, the color of which 
partly shows through the white. 

This work is best done in Kashmir, but 
also at Lahore, Amritsar, and elsewhere. 

The following are specimens of embroidered 
leather : — 

Most large cities have workmen who 
embroider shoe* and sword-belts. At 
K asur, in the Lahore district, there is an 
embroiderer who has carried off more than 
one prize at Local Exhibition* for his em- 
broidery in plain gold thread, or in gold 
thread and colored silk worked on leather, 
and for his embroidered saddlery. 

[7064]. 8word belts by Rami Mat, of 
Delhi. Specimens also from Amritsar, 
Huahyarpur, Ludhiana Ac., Ac. 

[8712]. Saddle trappings, of gold 
and velvet by Mustaxim of Kasur (Labour 
BIST riot.) 

[8078].* Letter bag elegantly em- 
broidered in gold and silver thread. 

[8174]. A gold embroidered belt, 
and leather powder flask (belonged to the 
late Baja Tty* Sing ) 

(For an account of Homo, Camel and Ele- 
phant Trappings, st« Class XI—Laatbsu}. 
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CLASS 2C. 

ARTICLES Of CLOTHING— A8 SUCH— INCLUDING ETHNOGRAPHICAL 

8PECIMEN8 GENERALLY. 

Thi* cl as* i§ designed to embrace tbo*e specimen* which are always to be met with in 
museums, having been brought by travellers, or sent in by collectors who have intuitively 
almost, taken them up as indicative of the religion, manners, dress, lbod, habits, and capabilities 
of the people they have visited. 

To some extent the whole volume furnishes an ethnographical sketch, inasmuch as the 
various manufactures are all more or less special : the fabrics, the vessels, the pottery, the 
jewellery, the fine arts, all exhibit some peculiarities, but there are nevertheless a few articles 
which might be called ethnographic specimen*, as specially illustrating the habits of the 
people. A large portion of these specimens exist in form* of clothing and costume more or 
less remarkable, and hence the prominence given in the heading to “ Articles of Clothing. 19 
The Punjab territories are made up of tracts of country so wonderfully different in climate, 
physical appearance, and geographical position, that it is not surprising to fiud the utmost 
difference between the various races inhabiting the province and its environs. 

In the hilt country we have all the varieties of Indian and Thibetan races ; the districts 
of Kangra, Simla, Ladak, Lahul, Spiti, Kan&war, Kashmir, Kaghfin, and Kabul, all furnish us 
with differences of dress, appearance, manners, customs, and implements of trade, art, or religion, 
lit the plains we have ail the distinctions of Kashmiris, Biluchis, Path an s, Hindus, and Moha* 
niedans, Hindustanis and Central Indians. Among the Hindus again we have different castes, 
and alt sorts of people who belong to no caste at all : Gipsies, Churas, Changers, and the like. 
Alt these exhibit, more or less, differences, and especially in their dress. 

1 have expressly avoided all mention of such physical peculiarities, as Ethnologists lay roost 
stress on, viz; conformation of the skull, height, carriage, strength of form, and so forth; 
such matters could not form a portion of a work like this ; indeed if they could be 
legitimately included, 1 have neither space to give to the delineation nor knowledge to complete 
it. For a similar reason, peculiarities of language are not here noticed, save incidentally in giv* 
ingr the local vernacular names of the articles described. 

All that can be attempted under my present heading is to describe those articles of dress, 
and other objects of manufacture and art, which are ethnographically interesting. 

With this preface 1 may now proceed to an enumeration of the collection. The first series 
are dresses of castes Ac., inhabiting the plains. 

We have first two classes of them : those who are agriculturists, and those who live in 
cities. 

The former will be^found principally to include the following classes, vi*. Sikh Jats # 
Xussukndn Juts; Raiens, Dogars, Gujars, Brahmans, Rajputs; but in some places there are 
some considerable aggregations of easfces called Lub6uae, excellent agriculturists, who, in the 
Lahore district are much collected together along the banks of the Ravi, and they have a dialect 
so peculiar as to be with difficulty understood by ordinary people. Kambo is another rather 
prevalent Hindu caste in some places, so is the Arora. In the Frontier districts we have 
different races altogether; Waams, Biluchis, Afridis, Fatlian*, Ac. These will appropriately form 
h class by themselves. 
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In the districts just below the hills, and in the lower hills, Rajputs predominate. 

Besides these regular classes, all over the country other classes are to be found, the entuni 
ation of which is not within the scope of this work ; but, as far as dress is concerned, tl 
several classes of persons who have more or less distinctive dress and occupations, as Fakii 
Nais ( Barbers— who also arrange betrothals ), Mirfwis, wandering bards ; also the very 1c 
castes, Bhangis, Chdras, and others, are to he met with everywhere : but they generally a 
very poor : they wear very little clothing at all, and nothing at least that deserves the nan 
of a distinctive costume. 

In the cities, we have besides the native gentry, Hindu and Mohamedan, Khatris, ai 
shop-keepers of all classes, banyas and various Hindustani traders, Sikhs, Mussulman Kas 
miris, Munshis, to say nothing of all those individual traders and occasional visitors w! 
represent castes and tribes having no local domicile. The dresses of such will be described. 

Oottumei of Lahore, Amritsar , and other similar districts. —In the cities, Mussulmai 
of the higher rank generally wear an angarka, or coat with a skirt, the body fittii 
tight: over this a choga ; in cool weather this may be made of figured muslin < 
else of silk, very gay colors being often selected ; in colder weather embroidered pasl 
min a, or European merino, or other warm material is made use of. White stockings a 
worn, and shoes of fine leather, more or less embroidered with gold ; white or colored turbai 
are worn according to custom. The ordinary class of respectable Munshis will wear a sim 
lar dress, but without the gay colors, generally a plain white dress ; if any part is colored 
is a scarf &e. f of the printed muslin which in Europe is only used for female dress. 

When trowsers are worn they are usually narrow and long ( Ghar&rad&r wa tang). Bi 
some classes of Musuhnans wear loose trowsers, and Hindu merchants, shop-keepers and othe 
wear a waist-cloth or dhoti of white cloth, sometimes with a red printed edge; this is worn i 
as to fall in folds on each leg, and fastened up in the middle and tied round the waist. 

Females wear loose trowsers, a sort of shirt or kurta of fine cloth, and a large ' dopatti 
or scarf, which is gracefully folded over the head and covers the whole body almost. 

Kashmiris are abundant : those who trade, and are called Sddhu, wear dresses like otlu 
merchants 5 their females wear a long shirt or kurta, trowsers of susf. blue striped with white, 
•mall cap on the head, and a veil called * burka.* * Their shoes are of red or green leather, of 
somewhat peculiar shape, and called 4 kaush ; f other Kashmiris who work as shawl weavei 
Ac. generally shave their heads and wear a small quilted skull cap and loose trowsers, oft« 
wear no clothes on the body at all, except perhaps a dirty ebaddar or wrapper ; they are near] 
always very dirty. 

JuUs and weavers and many other working people wear instead of trowsers, a ‘tahband ' < 
sheet worn round the waist like a skirt and tied up in a knot in front of the waist. 

Of Hindu castes : among the Munshis, Kashmiri Pandits are common ; they wei 
white angarkas and chogns and turbans like other Munshis, and black leather shoes* Tl 
wealthier classes wear a white angarka, and sometimes for a wrapper a silken scarf with go! 


• The burka Is not a veil bat a bag, like a 'bottle cover on a larger scale. It consists of a cylindric 
bag fbr the head, having holes cut out, and covered with net work to see and breathe through : whi 
attached to the head bag a pleated skirt covers the whole figure downwards : the woman ao encased loo] 
lkie a mummy, and is of course invisible to eyes profane. The whole dress is made of coarse white doth. 
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border, or a shawl, and these also wear ornaments round the neck, and gold karas or bracelet*. • 
The Hindu shroffs or money changers ( sar&f ), the cloth seller ( bazdz ) Ac., wear 1 dhotis * 
or large sheets tied up into loose trowsers, close folded pagris of white, or often pink 
doth. Nauriyae , a class of traders from Bikamr and thereabout, wear a very long turban 
of red cloth and a white dhoti, which is worn like other Hindu dhotis, but is confined by a 
silver chain girdle furnished with a clasp ; the end* of the chain are visible and hang down 
for ornament ; such a chain is called “ taragi.” The Hindu castes of Kayaths called 
* Bharpuuja’ ( literally grain roaster ) ; also engage in mercantile and clerks* business, some- 
times they wear a cap. and sometimes a turban. 

The Sikh gentlemen wear trowsers tight fitting round the calf of the legs ; they wear also a 
kurta or shirt with a scarf round the waist, and some adopt a choga, others wear a khes or 
scarf : they often wear a double turban, as presently described. 

Sikh ladies wear a kurta. of silk or fine muslin ; trowsers, which are fight and made of 
striped silk or gulbadan ; sometimes a skirt or lei ig£ is worn over this and the usual scarf 
or dopatta of fine muslin, which covers the head as well as the body. 

Sikh villagers generally wear very little clothing. They will wear a coarse pagri, ami a khes 
or chuddar for a scarf ; — and often wear short drawers coming down to the knee, or else 
a sort of * tahbaml * or waist-cloth. The women wear a skirt or lengfi. a elmhir, generally 
of red coarse cloth embroidered with rudely executed sprigs of flower* in green and yellow 
silk, — some also wear a ‘‘choli” or sort of stomacher, which generally leaves the arms bare and 
also exposes part of the body down to the waist. 

Among the Sikhs, the class called Nilnings or Akalfs should ho noticed : very few arc now 
to be seen, but the}* dress entirely in dark blue ; having a high peaked turban, which carries 
three steel flat rings — the war quoit of ancient Hinduism — and also certain short knife-like 
pieces of steel stuck into the body of the turban. They wear a large iron flattened ring round 
the neck and iron rings on the arms. 

The villagers usually at work wear nothing hut a coarse ‘patka’ or turban, and just such 
a waist-cloih or “ safa," as serves for a covering, f If coming into town they put on a cli&dar, 
or wrapper. They wear shoes of stout coarse leather called 41 dhauri.'* The women wear 
a lenga, or skirt, sometimes coarsely embroidered, and pajamas or loose trowsers generally of 
gfisf (already described). Some classes of Mussulmans, Malis and llaefns, wear dark blue cloth 
instead of white, and a waist cloth tied in front like a tight skirt. 

The better class of villagers and the headmen or lumherdars wear white turbans and a 
white shirt, also a kites, also probably a well woven lungi for a waUtcloth, or a white cloth 
of better texture than usual. 

I will only add to this note a word or two concerning turbans. 

Hiudus, especially batiyas and shop-keepers, wear a 44 pagrf,” which is a turban closely 
bound in regular folds on the head, and the proper binding of it is an art in itself. 

Others who do not wear the pagri choose a loose full turban wound on without any 
particular care, and called 44 dast6r.” 

• l shall describe the jewellery of the country in its proper place. A Sam is a thick ring which 
not a complete circle, but the two ends are brought together aud bent op«n to put on* 

f Called by ilin.lus 14 langoti.” 
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Sikhs sometimes wear the pagrf. sometimes tlie “ dastAr,” but Bikh gentlemen often wear a 
double turban. A small close fitting turban (colored) called “ s&fs 99 comes down over the 
forehead, and a loose dsstlr, generally white, or of a different color to tlie safe, is so disposed a# 
to shew a little bit of the latter underneath and just over the forehead ; the effect, when the colors 
are well assorted is pleasing. 

Hobamedans wear a dastfir usually, or else a large and loosely folded turban of shawl or 
acarf material ; this is called 44 ani&tna 99 or 44 shamla ; 99 the large turhans formed by endless 
coils of muslin tightly twisted into a rope are called hy the same name. 

I now proceed to give extracts which describe the dress and habits of the people in special 
districts. 

The Ambala District . — The dress of the men consists of a turban, twisted round a skull 
cap ; a dhoti, or cloth fastened round the waist., and drawn up between the legs ; shoes ; and 
in the cold weather, a sheet or counterpane stuffed with cotton. Only a few of the better 
dressed men wear the clmpkan ( jacket,) or nifrzni (coat.) so common in ihe provinces. 
The fact is that only a few of the zemindars have hitherto been sufficiently well off to afford 
these luxuries. Those who can afford it wear a thin cotton jacket, in the hot weather and 
rains, and one of dyed cotton st uffed or padded, in the cold weather. 

The Sirea District . — The principal castes in the district wear dress as follows : — 

Bikh Jats wear a turban ( d astir ), a kurta. a short coat or jacket, a short cloth worn 
round the loius called “ kucli,” and over all a “ khes ” or “ ch&dar 99 as a wrapper. 

The women of this class wear on their heads the 44 orna, M a sheet sometimes embroidered 
on the edges with silk ; a kurti 99 or chemise ; and paijnmas of which the lower part fits close 
round the leg, hut being very long is gathered into folds or wrinkles ; this article of clothing 
la called 14 suttan 99 or 44 paijanm churidar a skirt is sujreradded called 44 lenga ; 99 the richer 
dasses have this of silk, or 44 uiungush&ri 99 (mixed cotton and silk). 

Another oaste is called 11 Bajra . 99 They wear a safa or short turban. (Tlie dastdr is a 
very long cloth, wound round tlie head ; some classes wear a dastir of one colour, and wind 
the shorter turban or sAfa of another colour inside, only leaving a little piece of the color 
exposed). In this district the^sAfa" is called 44 potaha." The body is covered hy a 
11 kamri , 99 or short coat reaching to the waist (kamr), which is tlie same as an 44 angarka 99 
only half the length ; it opens down the middle and fastens by strings below the breast ; 
below this is a 44 dhoti 99 wound round the loins, and hanging loose about the legs. A 
* ohAdar 99 is worn over all, or a shawl of wool ( lohi ) in cold weather. The women wear an 
^oma" as before, and an 44 angya , 99 a small stomacher covering the upper part of the person 
only. A skirt or 44 lenga 99 completes the dress. 

The next caste is the 14 BUhnavi." The men wear clothes like the Bajra Jats,— the 
women wear a head veil or sheet always of wool,— either in the form of 44 orna 99 or 14 lolii/'— 
a woollen stomacher or 44 angya , 99 aud the skirt with its tying string ( called dhaila) is also 
of wool. 
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Brahmans, Aruras, Bak&ls, Ac, wear a dasttr on the head, on the body an * anga " 
before described, and around the loins a “dhoti and as a wrapper.— a khes," * dollar" 
i double sheet), “dotahi,” ‘chadar" or blankot “ lolii " according to the season. The 
women wear the same dress as the rest ; they call the “ leiiga," 44 gagra." In the Punjab 
proper there is a difference ; the 44 gagra " is a cheaper or common kind of “ lenga." 

The Mussulmans, Lohatia* Ac , wear on the head a pagri (das tar) and some a saUrf— 

1 1 cloth, which is white striped with black lines. ) Some of then wear on the body an 
anga, others nothing.— round the waist they wear a “ taimat " or taiwaml ( answering to the 
44 dhoti " of the Hindus ) and over all a “ lunghi " or a cltadar. 

Women wear the usual head sheet or veil, 11 orna "—on the body tlie angya or kurta, 
Wnd either the 'paijamas " or 44 lenga, " or in cold weather both. 

Tkft Shahpnr District * — The ever v-day dress of the male portion of the Mahomedan popu- 
lation living north of the Jlielain river consists of four garments— a 44 mujla," a M kurta a 44 cWU 
dar," and a V turban," or 44 pag " as it is here called. The first is a piece of cloth about three 
yards long andayard and a hull wide, which is tied tightly unmet tit waist, uml allowed to hang 
in loose folds over the lower part of the body. The ' kurta " is a full-cut tunic, with large 
open sleeves reaching a little below the waist. The 14 chfclar " is made of three breadths of 
cloth, in length about as many yards, and is worn something in the manner of a plaid. Of 
the turban nothing further need be said, than that its size depends much on the social 
position of the wearer, and increases with his importance. South of the .Ihclarn the " kurta" 
is discarded, in the B&r it is never seen, indeed the man who would wear such a garment 
there must be possessed of more than ordinary moral courage to endure t he jokes that would 
certainly be made at his expense. The material of which this simple clothing is made, is the 
ordinary coarse country cloth, except that along the rivers, especially ihol henab, colored 
lungis are often used as 44 mujlas." The 44 Kaliurs," the chief camel owners of the Shah pur 
Tehseel, are also much given to wearing 4 * lungis." The Hindus to a great extent follow 
the fashiops of the Mahomedans among whom they live, in regard to the use of the “kurta/ 
but their mode of tying the turban is somewhat different, and the 44 dhoti"* replaces the 
“mujla," the difference between garments being in the manner of putting them on. 

The Mahomedan women also wear the 41 mujla," (tying it somewhat differently to the 
men), and this is usually a colored “ lungi." Their other garments are two, the "clioli," 
and the “ chhdar.” The former has short sleeves, and fits closely round the breasts, leaving 
the remainder of the body bare, except where a small lappet hangs down and hides the 
stomach. The 41 ch&dar " is a piece of cloth about three yards long and one and a half wide, 
worn aa a veil over the head and upper part of the body, from which it falls in graceful folds 
nearly to the feet behind. The 44 clioli " is generally made of strips of many colored silk, 
the “ chidar ” of a coarse but thin description of country cloth called 44 dliotar," sometimes 
dyed, but more often plain To this the 44 Thai ” is an exception, where veils of many colors, 
the patterns formed by spots disposed in a variety of ways on a dark ground, are the rule. In 
the kills, colored garments are scarcely ever seen. The Hindu women of the Khatri class 
wear full tirowsers called 44 suttan," made of a striped material called 44 susi," the ground of 
which is usually blue. Over the head is a thrown a 44 chddar " of coarse cloth, prettily 


s From Major Davies 4 Settlement Report* 
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embroidered in many colored silks, called 44 phulkdri,” and round the upper part of the body 
is worn ft loose 44 kurta ’* of silk or inu*iin. The women of the M Arora ” class are clothed 
like the Khatrania, except that in place of the trowsers, they wear a akirt called a 44 gagra,” 
and sometimes the 44 niujla." It may lie added, that it is the invariable rule, even among 
Mahornedaii*, that a girl ahall wear a 44 kurta,’* and plait the two front trees** of her hair, 
until she is married. 

For the coatumca of hill districts, and those about tbe foot of the mountains the following 
series will serve as descriptions. 

In Hushyarpftr, the .Tats Hath*. Muaulman Rajputs, and Hindu Rajputs, Gujars. Brah- 
mans, abound. The Gujars and the Hindu Rajputs and Rrahmans are mostly in the hills, and 
the Gujars are here described as peacablc and quiet, unlike other districts where they are 
the reverse,— being great thieves of cattle. 

The costumes of the plain-dwellers do not differ from the foregoing descriptions. For the 
rest the following extract will supply information. It is taken from Barnes* Report. 

Kangra District . — “ 291. The ordinary clothing of the poorer classes are, for the men, a 
Jtf a ‘topi ’ or skull cap, for a turban is seldom or never worn, a 4 kurti* 

* or frock reaching to the waist, or a * chain 9 which is a similar 

garment only extending somewhat lower, and * kach * or breeches, for long trowsers are not 
44 in vogue. In addition to these three articles, the peasant usually carries with him his 
14 4 pattu * or blanket, which in hot weather he twists as a turban to defend his head from the 
44 rays of the sun, or in winter wraps round his body, as a highlander flings his plaid. 

44 The frock and brooches are usually made of cotton woven by tbe village weaver or 
44 julalm, and cut and sewn into shape by the village 4 sui ’ or tailor. The pattu is of home 
44 texture, generally in alternate squares of white and black wool, the only variety being in the 
44 size of tbe squares. In the rains people travel about bare-foot, as the wet weather spoils the 
44 shoes, but iu all other seasons they usually possess a pair of slippers or 4 jiita.* 

44 The higher classes of course wear whatever they please. Their clothes are usually made 
44 of English fabrics, and formed into shapes to suit the fashion or pleasure of the wearer. 
41 The oidy peculiarity is that the 4 kurti * is commonly retained by all, and iu the head- 
44 dress they all shew groat coxcombry and taste. 


44 Two or more turbans of different colours are artistically mixed together, and bound 
44 round the head so as to display the colours to advantage, and to fall in heavy yet graceful 
44 folds over the right ear. Tbe usual mixture is a red ground with a white exterior turban 
44 and the efTect is always becoming. Like all other fashions, it is sometimes ludicrously 
44 exaggerated, and I have seen as many as seven turbans of different hues, not very judiciously 
44 chosen, wrapped round the head of a hill dandy. The hill people are also very fond of 
44 wearing colored vests and scarfs. They also adopt the effeminate habit of wearing ear-rings 
44 of gold, graced sometimes with pearls, and those who can afford it will display gold or silver 
|| bracelets, and necklaces of beads alternately with gold. 



* The female dress is also very picturesque. On ordinary occasions they wear the 
Uom**-tAeir dr**. 4 8 a 8 rft * or Petticoat, the ‘choli’ which covers the breasts, 

44 and the 4 suthan * or long trowsers, with a 4 dopatta 9 or mantle 
" to form the head dress. In the winter they adopt a gown, called ‘doru * which covers the 
M whole body, fitting close under the neck. For ordinary wear, these garments are all made of 
44 simple colors and are both modest and becoming. But on gala days, though the habilt* 
u ments are the same, the texture and colors are strikingly altered. The p< tti coat is adorned 
44 with printed silver or gold patterns, which set off the extremities, or the whole garment is 
44 made of streaked colors tastefully associated. The 4 dopatta* or mantle instead of being a 
44 simple white is transformed into a pink or yellow scarf. The ‘choli* is made of equally 
«• gay material, and the person is ornamented with various articles of jewellery. The nose ling 
44 or 4 bdlu 9 is the most common ornament. Kvery woman who is not unmarried, nor a 
44 widow, displays this piece of finery. It is a sign of married life, and shews that the wearer 
44 still rejoices in the society of her husband. The lower classes are restricted to silver, other- 
44 wise the 4 Mlu ’ is always made of gold, in circumference limited only by the taste of the 
44 possessor. 


44 There is a great variety of female jewellery, which it is rot necessary to detail. The 
44 Girth women are very fond of a profusion of necklaces ; some arc constructed of coloured glasa 
44 or pieces of porcelain ( kacli ) and beads, the vegetable produce of the forest. This dress is 
44 the costume adopted by Hindus. The Mahomedan women do not evince such taste or 
44 coquetry. They never wear the gagra or petticoat, and very seldom the doru or gown. 
44 They restrict themselves to loose truwsers and a mantle. The gown of the lower classes is 
44 made usually of coarse chintz. There is another dress, confined, however, to the higher ranks, 
4 ‘ the paswaj, which is a cotton gown of very light texture almost approaching to muslin, and 
44 made of various gay colors**. 

Lahul. — The Lahul people wear a dress of which the principal material is woollen cloth, 
and which resembles the dreBs above described. 

The men wear a coat (choia), trowsers called 4t sutni , 99 a waist-cloth 41 g&clri , 99 and 
shoes made of a thick leather sole oblong in shape save that it is extended at one corner to 
make room for the great toe, the upper part of the shoe is a net work of string : such a shoe 
is called 44 ptila.” In the very wild parts shoes or rather sandals made of 44 bagur * § 
grass ( Eriophorum ep: ) and also of plaited straw are used, especially for crossing over 
rocky paths and snowy places. The upper covering of all is a thick 44 ch&dar '* or wrapper 
of woollen cloth, fastened over the shoulder by the aid of a kind of brass brooch called 
buinni. 

The scarf that the Lahul women wear is called “ peclia.” 

JEW*— The Kutu men wear a dress notunlike the Lahulis, the topa, or cap, the gacbf 
or girdle a frock called cliola, and also 44 khuntl/* and other articles the same. 

The Kulu women’s head cap is called “dhfithti, " and they also wear a long tail of black 
woollen thread plaited into their own hair like the 4 * paranda ” of the plains and called 44 jftthi. 

The shawl or wrapper is called 44 dhumkar, 99 and the women wear long leggings, which 
being made far too long for the leg are worn gathered in folds round the leg, and this is for 
the sake of warmth in the winter ; such leggings are called 14 pauuche.” 
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As ornaments women alto wear enormous anklets, like huge fetters, of zinc and lead, 
rudely carved with pattern* Ac. : these are called “guukare ’’ and another variety 4 kangnu. 9 
The weight it considerable. 

Ladakh Oustome . — The following account is extracted nearly verbatim from Cunningham *t 
Ladakh, p. 803. " The men of Ladakh wear a cloak of woollen, thick and warm. # • 

M The cloak is called la-jxi-tha, it is made like an ordinary choga or dressing gown, either 

* white or * kliudrang, ’ tlie natural dirty grey of the wool, it is never washed and never 
44 taken off till it falls off. 

“ Bound their legs from knee to ankle they have coarse woollen leggings (called rKang - 
11 Shying) of felt, fitting tightly or else wrapped close round the leg and secured by a garter 
44 (called rKang-gDvb) which is wound spirally rouud the leg from the ankle upwards. The 
44 garter is generally black (a woollen tape) hut sometimes red. On their heads they wear 
11 either quilted skull caps, as filthy as their cloaks, or caps of sheepskin with the wool inside 
44 and with a large flap behind which covers the back of the neck as well as Site ears. 

“ Those in better circumstances have fur caps of the same shape. Their boots are of felt 
with soles of sheep or goat skin, which are turned up all round and sewn to the felt. 

44 The upper part of the felt boot is open to the front, and is allowed to fall over something 

* in the manner of the boots worn in England in Charles Il's time. The “ Lamas ” wear red 
44 boots, and the others mostly have theirs ornamented with small bits of colored doth in the 
44 front. 

44 The Ladakhi women wear a black woollen jacket with a large striped petticoat of many 
44 colors (and stamped with a pattern on the stripes) generally green; blue, red and yellow, 
44 reaching below the mid-leg. Over all they wear a sheepskin with the wool inside, secured 
41 or rather skewered in front by a large iron or brass needle. 

44 The poorer 'classes have the outside of the skin plain, but those in better circumstances 
44 cover it with coarse woollen baize, either red, blue, green or yellow, and' with a broad border 
44 always of a different color. The upper classes cover this sheepskin cloak either with brocadte 
44 or with silk. Their heads are always bare, the hair being arranged in a border of narrow 
44 plaits which hang rouud the head like a long fringe. 

41 Prom the forehead over the crown of the head they all wear a long narrow band of 
41 (red) cloth studded with coarse many -Hawed turquoises, which hangs down behind aslow as 
44 the waist,' and is usually finished off with a tassel of wool or a bunch of cowries..* The ears 
M Are covered by semicircular wooUeu lappets, fastened to the hair and edged with brown or 
44 black fur, generally of thir otter skin, caHed hmdaz. * * * * They are made coarse 

44 or flue according to circumstances ; for the Ladakhi women seem to pride themselves upon 
44 the style and material of their lappets, just as much as European ladies do upon the fashion 
44 of their bonnets. 


• This is the “ perak, ” to be described presently. 
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Costumes of Spiti. 

It is now tuno to dosorjtv the dress of the remote provimv of Sj.iti. Kxwllent 
illustrations of this will be found in photographs ( which iuv bettor tlmn pages of letter-proas) 
in Mr. hgerton s volume on his tour in Spit i. 

The dress of the men consists 'ir.st of a pair of hoots, A which the U of ) K . H \ l0V 
and the legs of woollen cloth of different colors, first a hit of yellow or rod, and then a hit, 
of black, secured under the knee by a garter. These are called “ hlam.” The upper garment 
is a loose coat of thick home-made blanket, with long skirts, helled round the waist w ith a 
coarse scarf. 

They all wear oar-rings and necklace* of turquoises, corn land amber heads : ewry one has 
an iron pipe stuck in bis bolt; a tobacco pi eoh with its flint and steel hanging to it ; and a 
little wooden bowl in the breast of his coat used ns a drinking vessel. On their heads they 
generally wear a little round cap, but some wear a kind of Scotch cap, the loose top of which 
hangs down over the neck. Youths, except those in high position, ordinarily go bareheaded. 
The women also go bareheaded. The unmarried ones have one or two turquoise heads in tlnir 
hair, but the married ones a most stupendous ornament called a. *- perak.” 1,1 The dress of the 
women is a long gown like that *f the men, and a pair of long h>o*c troupers tucked into the 
boots, which arc worn like men’;;. They have no pipe or Hint, ibr to ilndr honor h> ii. 
said the Spiti women do not smoke. When wn»h : »»g in the fields (for all the farm work 
except ploughing is performed by women) they remove tl.-o perak (which is heavy j 
from their heads and let, it hang down from the two ends, one of which is faxPmed to (he 
shoulder, the other to the belt. 

Captain Ilay mentions that the large doth boots being much largev than are rcijukd'.* !’,»■ 
the size of the leg, the vacuum is tilled up with hhiisa, i. «?., chopped ;.tra\v, or c!;o with wool. 

The women wear tlieir liair in a number of plaits. The men also ha\ o t heir’s done up in In 
one long plait. Women are not secluded. The Lama haw a variet y of head dresses, hut in I he 
(Chinese fashion. The food of the people consists of wheat, barley and pease; tin \ out yak a 
fieah and make soup of it also. Animals are killed by rfranguhitiou to avoid shedding tlieir 
blood. Tea is much drunk but prepared with butter am! salt, t 

The collection illustrating the Kaugra, Kulu, Luliul, ami Spiti dress, consisted of (ho 
following : — 

639. — A perak or women’s head ornament from Spiti. 

This consists of a long leather strap or cloth strap ending in a double tassel, which, 
hangs down from the back of the head ; in front there is a gold, silver or brass fan-slmpcd 
ornament, which comes down to the forehead ; on each side of the face two long ornamented 
tassels hang down, and behind hangs the tail of tlio perak, the strap before alluded to, 
which is covered with large turquoises pierced, and sewn on ; they are not fine stones, 


# Egerton’s Spiti, page 20. 


f Captain Hay'll Report. 
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but bug** coarse pale blue pebbles full of flaws, and not worth above 5 rupees an o z . : they arfc 
brought from China. Mr. i J . Kgerton mentions ho had great difficulty in obtaining the 
specimen (an inferior one) which went to the Exhibition of 18GI, and even for that 
lie had to pay Us. 80 or £8. Only married women wear those per&ks, but every married 
woman must have one ; consequently, as the turquoises are obtained with difficulty, fathers 
have sometimes long to wait before their daughters can bo married. 

640. — Hill woman’s dress flowered with silver and gold (Kangra and Kulu.) 

This is a scarlet skirt made of imported cloth and covered gaudily over with sprigs 
and flowers in gold and silver. It is made by first stamping the desired pattern on the 
cloth by means of wooden blocks charged with a gummy mixture, over this common 
gold and silver leaf is put, which adheres where the gum is, thus forming a pattern in 
gold or silver on the cloth ground. Such gaudy dresses arc worn on festival occasions. 

641. — Woollen girdle, Kulu. 

This is nothing more than a long rope or rather piece of felt piping which is wound 
round and round the waist for a girdle : it is not twisted up like a rope, but is a smooth 
piece oi “ piping,” tho wool holding together owing to its felting property. 

642. — Woollen jacket, Kulu. 

643. — Woollen •'ait.ers or loggings, Kulu. 

6U.-C lap* Kulu. This is a thick ring of felt, which encircles the head, the middle 

of the ring being eovoml with cloth. Otherwise describing it, it may bo said to be a small 
cap of coarse black cloth, tho edge of which is developed into a thick roll or ring* 

G45. — -Coat and Trowsers, ( Kangra.) The coat of the whitish blanket seen commonly 
iu all 1 he bills from Hazara to Simla. Tho trowsers are of a thin soft toad-colored leather 
of great pliancy and softness, and are, 1 believe, peculiar to Kangra : 1 have not seeu them 
worn elsewhere. 

646, — Shoes of Bagar grass. 

These are a rude kind of sandals made up of Eriophorum cannntinum : they are 
bound on to the feet for walking or rather clambering over jagged rocky paths, and narrow 
ridges where the bare foot would bo cut, and where the ordinary shoe could not be worn. 

647. — Shoes of hemp called “ Shell.” Tho best are made at Pinch, and are ofter seen 
on tho road between Kulu and Simla. Tho solo is either of felt or of hemp made up 

into a thick mat and shaped -j \ ; tho foot is sustained by a rim of closely woven 

net-work of woollen thread. — A 

648 . — Shoes uiado of wheat straw, Kulu ( vide infra ). 

649 . — Di-ess from Lahul — Herd. H. A. Jjssche, and Tara Chaxd — consisting of a 
man's coat and trowsers ( all of wool ) a woman’s dress, and socks, and slur ! and cap, and 
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* girdle, — also some straw shoes. Iu Thibetan the woollen cloth is called “ rXambu " — pro' 
nounced Nambu. 

The warp is of Changtbfcn wool, used on account of the length of hair, the short 
Lahul wool is used for the shuttle thread, A coat costs Its. 3-0*0, the trowxors Us. 1-4-0, 
the girdle 6 annas, and cap 8 annas. The trowsers are of immense length, but this is 
remedied by wrapping or rather gathering them in folds round the leg up to the knee, for 
the sake of warmth. 

The straw shoos are made by soaking tho straw in water, after which it is bouton 
with a mallet and twisted into the requisite form. Everybody makes liis own shoes. Coolies 
on a long journey usually carry us many pairs with them as they expect to spend days on 
the march. 

650. — Lama’s dress, girdle and shoes. — Lahul, lievd. II . A. JxscilE. 

This appears to be a mere woollen gown and girdle of tbe common Orders: tho 
superior Lamas and Abbots wear yellow robes on state occasions, and other satiniobes on 
which are Chinese figures : their head-dresses arc gigantic pieces of curved wood work. They 
are illustrated in Mr. Egerton’s Journal. 

I liavo since seen a very curious dress of a Lama of tho Dengpa scot : it 
consists of ft jacket of dull red woollen cloth ( dyed with madder ) called slod-tso 
( prononnceil tdtse) ; trowsers, a clonk called bingos ( pronounced lagd ) a “ meditation Imnd,*’ 
which is a broad strip of red cloth, which is strained tightly across the shoulders and helps to 
sustain the devotee in the peculiar stooping posture lie adopts when engaged in meditation. 
This belt is called 4 sgom-thag,’ ” 

This dress was accompanied by three instruments : one, the prayer wheel, called 
“ mannaplianna ” ■ it consists of a copper cylinder which turns on an axis of iron wire fixed 
into a wooden handle. Sometimes tho cylinder is made of silver, or ornamented with silver 
letters embossed on it; the cylinder contains a central core of cloth, Arc., round which is wound 
the strap or tape on which prayers are inscribed ; the cylinder is made to rotate by jerking if 
with the hand, and as to the upper part a short piece of chain with a weight at the end 
is attached, when once set going it is easily kept in motion : the prayer is supposed to bo 
said when the cylinder turns. Prayer wheels of this kind are often set up near villages on 
the side of a hill stream and so turned by water-power. Another sacred emblem is a dorji or 

sceptre, a small implement made of a bell metal called “ khro M (pronounced tlio). Its 
shape will be seen in the annexed plate. 

A third implement is a blunt dagger, the blade of iron, the handle shaped something 
like the dorji and of tho same metal ; it is used not for fighting purposes, but fov incantations 
and charms, &c. 

651. — Woollen cap — Revd. H. A. J^sche. This is a felt hat something like our Eng- 
lish wide a-wake : it is made either white or black of thick coarse felt, very easily turned into 
any* shape, the rim can be worn up or down Ac. : these are made by Chines? wor^moi\ at 
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Yarkand. Those sent to the Exhibition had first received a binding round the edge with 
vd vet. A cap costs Its. 2, but if made of pashm or shawl wool Rs. 4. 

It was interesting to find in the Exhibition among the curious products of the wild 
regions of Lull til, a set of worsted stockings made by Lahuli girls under the superintendence 
of the ladies of the Ky clang Mission. 

Or AMD a Cost cm es. 

The people of the Chaur&li district wear the usual greyish white woollen cloth, a girdle of 
dark brown woollen or felt rope ; t heir head-dress is a tall woollen peaked cap of the same color 
und material ns their dress the cap has a deep rim which is turned upwards, and the rim 
being cut through in front ends in two projecting points into the top of tlio cap. The 
people frequently have a string or garland of dried yellow and purple flowers strung on 
alternately with pieces of white talc : this has some religious import. 

The men here, as all over the hills, liavo rude silver ornaments and great beads of 
amber, sometimes also coral and turquoises of a coarse kind. Samples wero sent of a 
cloak or olmgu, a tall cap and waistband and girdle; these came from Bartnaor. 

Tho women of the “Chaurah” district of the Chamba Hills, wear a small cap of 
cotton doth, with a triangular peak or tail hanging down behind, a woollen coat, and narrow 
trowsers gathered into folds un the leg. 

In the Pungf district the men wear a short thick grey woollen coat reaching to the 
knees, secured hy a heavy girdle, either of woollen rope or of a blanket, wrapped round the 
waist. Thu legs are usually hare, except in the case of the richer agriculturists who wear 
woollen trowsers. Straw shoes called “pula,” artMiniversally worn. On the head is a 
woollen skull cap : small necklaces of umber, coral, Are., are worn. Tho women wear a large 
blanket as a skirt, a broad girdle of woollen cloth, and the body is covered by a blanket 
worn round the breast and with tho ends thrown over the shoulders like a plaid and secured 
with brass pins. On their head they wear a high woollen cap, the crown of which is broader 
than the lswe and hangs over. Their ornaments are large ear-rings, neklaces of coral, Are. 
Every woman also wears a large round brass plate suspended by an iron chain, and 
hanging over tho breast, a brass bell, and generally a bunch of brass pomegranates, which 
are hollow and jingle together : zinc bracelets or ‘ karas ’ are also worn. 

The Buddhist villagers of Pangi are rather better dressed — at least the wealfhior 
classes. The men wear woollon caps, small ear-rings, and a woollen coat. The women wear 
» cotton jacket with tight sleeves, woollon trowsers, a blanket for a scarf. They also wear 
the bell and the plate, together with an immense profusion of long and short necklaces of 
cowries, beads, amber and coral chains. On the head a small cap lying in folds on the top 
of the head. A silver fan-shaped ornament hanging over the forehead, and chain niul fringes 
descending on cither side of the face. Anklets of bunches of brass pomegranates arc also 
worn : the t pula/ or straw shoos complete the costume. 
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The furthest province of Chomba consists of Chota Lahul : the Lahuli costume has 
already been described. 

Costume op the Hill Tribes op Simla. 

• 

Men wear a long woollen coat, and rather baggy trowsers, tight at the ankles ; a long 
ropo or piece of cotton cloth serves as a girdle ; the cap is usually of black woollen felt, 
having the thick edgo or ring, such as before described, and which is also worn in Kulu 
and figured in a photograph at page 8 of Mr. P. Egerton’a Spiti Journal before quoted. 
Their shoes are of woollen felt with leather soles. 

Women wear a dress consisting of a body and petticoat stitched together, or made in 
one. They do not wear trowsers as a rule — unlike the other hill people. The hair is plaited 
and make into long tails with black wool, tho ends being finished oil* with red wool, and a 
gaudy colored kerchief is thrown over tho head. 

The people in the lower Hill States appear excessively fond of dresses covered with 
silver flowers, «kc. : all cotton cloth is imported from the plains. 

The Simla collection contained several pairs of shoes, and also snow shoes ; men 
and women’s caps, and several excellent blankets. Tho people here dye their wool with 
madder, &c., and occasionally vary their fabrics with lines or edgings of rod. I have not 
noticed, however, tho check or plaid so common in Kulu. 

Costumes op the Frontier. 

Leaving the Himalaya wo now proceed to tho costumes of tho frontier. .Anyone 
who wishes to gain a good idea of the people themselves and their customs, f would refer 
to Pollock’s account of Dera Gluizi Khan ; to tho Hera Ismail Khan Holt. lenient Report ; 
to the late Major James* charmingly graphic lleport of Peshawar ; and to Or. 1 fallow's 
Yusufzai Report \ besides the works of Burncs and Elphinstone on Kabul, and to Vigno and 
to Jaequcmont’s Travels. 

652. — -Dkua Ghazi Khan. Of the clothing worn in the Dcrajat I have obtained 
the following particulars 

There are two principal classes, Hindus and Biliichis. Hindu men wear loose paijamas 
called “ sliarai, ’* and sometimes dhotis — generally white, but occasionally colored. 

’ Angarka” is a long coat reaching down to the knocs. “ Pairahau ” is an under-shirt 
worn under the angarka ; a wrapper or cliadar is worn above the angarka, when requisite. 

Dast&rs or turbans are not manufactured in the Dcrajat. A e th&n 9 or piece of muslin 
is divided into three pieces down its whole length and forms three turbans ; sometimes red 
or pink turbans are worn. A cotton cap is worn under the pngri. 

Mussulmans wear paijamas reaching to the ankle ; instead of these a sheet called 
locally u dedha,** or “ t&wad” or “ taiband,” it is worn either dark bluo or white. A pairahan 
or kurti is worn as an under-shirt, and also a cMdar for a wrapper, or olso the chfidar is 
replaced by a “ patka” or scarf, sometimes embroidered on both sides. 
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The Biluchi* wear loose paijumas with many folds, and the kurta as before, and the 
ch&laror patka. 

Hindu women wear a pleated skirt called u gagra,” a bodico or stomacher called 
« clihola,” embroidered, and a scarf called “ pochau.” 

Mussulman women wear cither a “ gagra” or trowsers, and a chola or stomacher 
“gfuaband,” sometimes both, and a “pochan.” 

The Biliich women wear a ,l kakka ” or long bodico in lieu of fcho chola and 

scarf. 

653. — Hazara Costume. 

The dress of the residents of the plain country differs little from that of the inliali- 
itnnts of the Punjab generally. A loose white kurta and flowing paijamas, the latter 
sometimes loose and open at the ankle, and sometimes drawn liko a Turkish trowser, consti- 
tutes the dress of the majority, to which the higher class add a lungi as a girdle and another 
ns a turhan. The Khans wear the latter embroidered with gold. In the hill country, near 
tho border, the garments, both tunic aiul trowsers, are often dyed of a deep blue, with a small 
skull cap for a bead covering. 

The prcvalonco of the dark blue dress and the blue turban, often with a bright crimson 
border, will strike the traveller in Hazara. On passing through the district from Abhottahad, 
the people struck mo as looking much better dressed than is usual in the plains ; them 
were none of those dirty looking, half naked men, whose costume is made up of nondescript 
pieces of cotton very dirty and ragged. 

654. — Waziui Costume, Baku Distinct, and Raxucih Costume. 

Tho following particulars were kindly obtained for me by Mahomad II ay fit Khan, 
Extra Assistant Commissioner at Haim. 

The Warirw aro tho hill people in the territories adjoining tho Banu and Marwat 
plains ; the Bauuehis aro the inhabitants of the Banu plains. 

The people eat wheat, maize, barley, and bread made of them, and mutton — meat is 
much used, also porridge of roughly pounded maize. 

The clothing of the men is as follows : — A turhan, dastar, is locally called “ dastur.” 
It varies in length from one yard to six, and is of courses cloth ; it is usually of a dark blue 
color, and in tho branch elan of Tewur Khel, red, aiul in some other clans white : some of 
the Maliks wear turbans of still larger size. 

The next article of dross to be described is tho cliadar, which in Waziri dialect is 
called u patki,” it is usually white and of coarse texture : some few Maliks wear a blue 
Mtingf.’* Tho body clothing or shirt — kamiz— is of three descriptions: tlic first is made 
of coarse sheep’s wool, either of its natural color or white : it is a large loose article called 
“ uugurko,” and on the breast of this shirt the Waziri women work embroidered 
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patterns in silk or cotton. Such a shirt is called locally “ shari,” and its price varies from 
one rupee to three, this is very commonly used. 

Maliks and rich people wear “ angarkas, ” made of white cotton cloth, without 
seams, and which are locally called “halka,” 

Other clothes are made to fit tho body (i. e. are made with seams “ eh in,” and not left 
looso like tho rest )— these are called “ otkoi.” 

Paijamas or trowsers, called iu Pushtu “ pardok ” or “ partok, ” arc worn looso and 
largo, and of whito cloth j and in tho Masud clan, the poor }>ooplo and laborers wear them 
made of whito wool. 

The women’s clothing is thus described 

They generally wear on the head a “ sipatta” of dark blue color, anti made of coarso 
cotton cloth — they locally call this “ takrai.” Old women do not wear blue cloth, but ono 
dyed grey with earth; and young women (as they call them in Pushtu Niyazmana Slmuzni ) 
do not wear a ‘‘sipatta,” but another scarf called “jamtvi,” which is whito and embroidered 
with sprigs of colored flowers ; for this a scarf called “ langfii ” is sometimes substi* 
tuted. It is a striped cloth, in black and whito, and with a silk border. 

The “kurta zenana,” or body garment, called in Wiusiri dialect “ klmt,” is of two kinds : 
one “jal&na khat ” and the other “ giradana khat,” The first sort is worn by unmarried 
women, and is loose and seamless, and of red colored “diet” or print ; the second kind is worn 
by married women. It is made of dark red or dark blue coarso cloth, and is often embroidered 
with silk down the front : tho Waziri women work this themselves. Just below tho breast 
the skirt commences iu a great many pleats, and reaches down to tho feet. When theso 
women go out on a journey or to work in the holds, &e., they tie the end of this skirt up 
on to their backs. 

The women’s trowsers are called “ partok ” or “ pardok those for unmarried women 
are white, and for married women are made of “susi.” There are several kinds of “ susi,” 
called “ vogamai,” “ zadr khesh,” “ sisar khesh,” which are usod for making paijamas; their 
fashion is this, that they fit tight to tho log as far as the knee, and above are loose. 
Children’s dross does not differ from tho former and is called by tho same name ; difference 
only being made of course in size. Young children do not wear tho paijamas, they only 
wear a kurta (jacket) and kamiz or shirt. They wear on their feet sandals, called 4t jabli- 
mizri ” and “ kalbal chirmi,” and exceptionally sltocs. 

The food of tho Bannchis consists chiefly of barley and Indian com. They rarely 
use wlieaten flour, and tho females are never allowed this luxury. A singular feature in 
the Bauuchi costume is that tho men never wear woollen clothes out of doors. In tho 
coldest weather they generally appear in linen (cotton) garments, and this not from poverty, 
nor from any prejudice of caste or religion. The only cause they can assign is custom, 
and its origin is not to be traced, ( Correspondence on Settlement of Dora Ismail Khan, 
Sec. 25. ) 
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The Banu people wear dark blue clothes and lungis with a red border. I notice 
the following account of them from Masson’s travels (182C — 1838)* which may be interesting 
to the modem visitor of Bannu. 

s 

“ On the same plain as Marwat, the Bannu people have besides a difference in their 
“ costume, a smaller stature tlinu the inhabitants of the former place. The Marwati is 
" generally clad in coarse white linen (cotton), in much the sumo manner as the Pathans on 
° the banks of the Indus. The people of Bannu wear dark clothing, and arc fond of lungis 
4t with ornamental borders. Both in dress and appearance they assimilate with the mouu- 
u tain tribes. They are very brave, and remarkable for entertaining an eppritdu pays. 
u They are eloquent in eulogiums upon their country, and the exclamation 1 My own dear 
«« Bannu ! ' is frequently uttered by them. ’ ” 

655. — Prsuawub Costumes. 

The dross of an Afghan — male or female — has been correctly described by the Honorable 
Monti tstnart Elphinstone, at page 313, Vol. I., of his “Caubul. ” it may be mentioned hero 
in addition, that the lungi or scarf, of various degrees of cost and excellence, is common to 
all, from the Chief or Khan who struts about consequentially, displaying the gold embroidered 
bordor of his finer scarf, to the humble plough man, who must be contented with one made of 
the coarsest material, with a border and edging of a different colored thread merely. These 
scarfs are of various colors ; but the most common aro blue, whether of the finer or coarser 
textures. 

Amongst the agricultural population, a scarf of the darkest blue, with a deep border 
of crimson and yellow silk gaudily, but not inelegantly, intermixed, is much in fashion and 
sure to bo worn at fairs aud festivals. The best of these aro made at Hangii in Koh&t. The 
pri cos of scarves vary from Us. 4 to 1.00, or more even, according to the costliness of tho 
embroidered border. The lungi is often twisted into a hood-dross, tho border, whether colored 
or embroidered, being conspicuously displayed. It is also sometimes used as a waist-band, 
and occasionally to cover the whole body like the plaid of the Scotch highlander. 
The usual mode of wearing the turban amongst Afghans is graceful and becoming. Amongst 
tho young men much stress is laid upon tho proper twisting up and adjustment of this 
adornment to the hoad. The most approved are generally worn around a small Persian 
skull cap, the tip of which peers from amidst the compressed folds of the patka. Tho 
trowsors or “ puijanias” are invariably loose : amongst agriculturists, of a blue i ah grey color 
streaked with crimson. The better classes wear white, or silken trowsers of various colors. 

The dross of tho hill tribes is an inferior imitation of that of the peasants in tho 
vftlloy. Some tribes have a distinguishing peculiarity, as for instance the Swatis and 
Bonairis, who recognize each other at once by certain stripes peculiar to the trowsers worn 
in each country, somewhat analogous to tho distinguishing stripes of tartan amongst the 
Scotch highlanders. Amongst the Afridis who trade most with Peshawur and Kohat, as 
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the Adamkhail and others, drab or “ kh&ki 99 seems to have become a favorito color, 
mainly, it is presumed, on account of the concealment it affords to the masses of filth which 
these wild men eherish around their persons. 

The Peshawar collection contains a number of interesting specimons. 

656. — [7645]. Kazlblshf hat, called ts pup&kh.” A tall black curly lamb-skin liat 
made of “ post barrfi sya" (skin of black lamb of Kar&kaL) 

657. — [7647]. Choga or long over-coat of gram-colored pattu, ( choga pattu 
nakhddi ). 

658. — [7648]. Choga of camels* hair? Choga kurk. 

659. — [7649]. Choga from Kashg&r. 

660. — {7G50]. Khosa KandahfLri. A stout cloak with sleovos of solid white felt. 

661. — [7651]. A woinau*s head dross, chauni or parftndA A long silk band ending 
in gold tassels, used for plaiting in with the hair. 

662. — [6532]. Small cap of Kandahar, also ono from Posliawur. Those are small skull 
caps quilted, of cotton or silk, and embroidered — similar caps were sent from Kabul. Tho caps 
are in various styles, called “ Jamrodi, ” “Lalpura, ** “ Peshawari” : tho cap itself is called 
“kullah.” 

663. — [7667]. Shoes for men and women from Posliawur, Kabul Ac. These aro often 
of green leather or “kimukht,” and embroidered with gold or colored silk. 

Postin, a wool lined cloak— “dalah kliafak.” — Badakshan. 

Khaftdn of samfir or Russian fur. 

Postin kirsdk, from Bukhara. 

Khaftdn of sanjdb or sable— Russian. 

664. — [7678]. Belts containing powder liom, stool and flints, Ac. Those aro very 
curiously embroidered on leather with silk, and contain a retort shaped leather horn, with 
a mouth-piece like an European powder flask, for powder ; a number of tubes fixed side 
by side aud cut off slantwise at tho mouth to hold shot or bullets ; a pouch or an appar- 
atus for flint and steel and tinder, and places for knives, Ac. 

665. — [6769]. Clothes worn by dancing girls. Principally a robe with a tight 
body and sleeves, and a skirt rather short and having an immense number of pleats or 
gathers ; and over all a largo ornamentally bordered scarf, which tho dancer moves 
about and folds gracefully in different postures as she moves : an immense nose-ring, 
rings, thumb-rings, ankle-rings, complete the ornamentation. 

666. — Paijamas worn by Afrldi women. 

667. — Coat and trowsers worn by Yuzufzaf men. 

668 . — Shoes made of " patta ” or palm leaves, called “chapli.” The collection 
also contained some leather shoes called “justah,” and another kind called “kufthi.” 

669. — [7686]. Caps made of straw. 
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The ordinary dress of the Yuznfzafs consists of a loose kurfci or u kamiz,” and wide 
trowsers called u partog, ” with a “ patka ” or turlmn to wind round the head. All are of 
coarse cotton cloth of home manufacture, and are frequently worn without a change till in 
tatters. The dress of their Chiefs and well-to-do men is of the same kind, but of better 
material, and of 'English manufacture. The of dress the women only differs from that of tho 
men in the Bulmtitution of the M oma ” or chequered sheet for the turban. The sheet is of 
tho same material and pattern for tho wholo tribe. * 


NOTE ON THE DRESS OP FAKIRS IN THE PUNJAB. 


Some of these of course wear no clothing at all but a thin bit of cloth for the waist, 
and wander squalid and ill thy with matted and rank hair for place to place, staff in hand, 
and with l-l 10 beggar’s bowl often made of a largo kind of cocoanut shell. 

A class of Musuhnan fakirs, called BanawH, wear a sort of white high cap, worked 
over with blue thread, and on the body an “ alfa ” or white shirt, having no sleeves, and 
embroidered over with blue thread : this Is generally very nigged. 

Baba IN Hunk's fakirs often wear a similar dross ; some of them wear an ordinary 
turban, except that several lengths of hair rope arc bound round it. 

Rasul Shalii fakirs cover their faces with tho white ashes of wood ; wear a tall cloth 
cap on their heads, their bodies naked, a waist cloth (takband ) and plain shoes. Theso fakirs 
use spirits and cat meat with broth and rice. 

Mtin/Ms and VtUsU are wandering beggars, who are partly naked, and wear what 
clothes they do w ear stained with oclire, and have a bowl in their hands, either of a cocoanut 
shell or of turned wood. 

Bairfigis are stationery fakirs, and wear large marks and streaks ( txha ) on their 
foreheads. 

“ J angam " fakirs wear on either side of the pagrls, and in front also, three brazen 
concavo platos indented at tho edges to represent the sun. 

Sarawi or Paj fakirs are the Gurus of the BhHbra caste; they always wear & 
bit of doth ovor tho mouth to avoid killing any little insects in the air with their breath, 
also they carry a stick headed with a sort of brush to clean away insects from being 
trodden upon : they wear no shoes. • 


* Beilew'a Yutufni, page 215 . 
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APPENDIX TO CLASS X. 

VOXB OH A FEW OF THE MOST BEKABXABLE DRESSES H9T THE 
LAHORE CENTRAL MUSEUM- 

Central Asia . — (A Ldma of the higher order) — A flowing tunic of dark blue satin, with 
very long sleeves like a modem barrister’s gown, tho sleeves having broad stripes of green and 
scarlet silk. An apron of blue satin hangs in front, on which is worked tho head of a Inigo 
dragon, his gaping mouth and fierce eyes being very prominent ; over the shoulders hangs a 
sort of cape hanging down in a point before and behind. It is in fact a square bit of brown 
satin edged with yellow, with a hole in the middle for tho head. 

A L£ma of an inferior order lias a dress of common red woollen cloth dyed with 
madder or kuami root; it is a long gown reaching to tho feet, secured by a girdle of woollen 
cloth; a scarf of woollen cloth is worn: his head-dress of red cloth, being an immense 
head-dress like a very large Scotch lionnot, projecting in front. On gala days a Lama wears 
a peaked red cloth cap edged with fur (foxes skin), and hits the boots of cloth already 
described. The implements of a Lima are also held in tho hand —the dorjf or thunderbolt, 
and sacred knife. The most curious article of the Lama’s dross is his pocket handkerchief, 
apiece of thick woollen cloth about 1 ]■ foot long and 8 inches broad, dark colored, but 
striped across with white, blue, red and green. In his girdle lie carries an iron pea case 
containing a pen, viz., a slip of bamboo. 

A Bllti man is plainly dressed in a grey or dirty white woollen suit, a tunic with belt, 
and pyjamas all of the same material ; shoes like list slippers, all made of wool : lie lias 
a black skull cap. 

A Balti woman’s dress fs not represented, except by a cep of red woollen cloth hanging 
down in a long peak or tail behind. 

There aro two Ladakhi men’s dresses : one sent from the Kangra district has 
pyjamas and tunic of whitish woollen cloth with a woollen shawl ; a leather hag 
to hold food, a rude tobacco pipe, a pouch for flint and steel, and a knife or dagger 
in a wooden sheath completed the Ladfikhi’s requirements. Ills cap is of brown wool .some- 
what rolled up by way of a brim : the top of the cap is red. A plume or hit of artificial 
flower is stuck in the cap, made of bits of talc and dried flowers tied on to a slip of 
bamboo. His feet are bare, or ho wears grass shoes. The other dross, a Ladakhi 
shepherd’s, sent by Dr. Cayley, has a long coat with red facings, no pyjamas, but. bit# 
of felt bound round the leg by goat liair laces; boots of grey cloth with leather 
soles, ornamented by a triangular bit of purplo cloth over each instep. Tho girdlo 
is a black woollen fringed one : his dagger, pipe, «fce. lie carries like the other. Two 
caps were sent, both like long bags, which, placed on tho head, hang down on ono 
side like a night cap; one is of soft black cloth, tho other of brown cloth with a pattern rudely 
embroidered on the front. * 

The Ladakhi woman’s dress sent from Kangra district has a coarse and thick coat of dark 
brown wool, and pyjamas of the same ; her feet are protected only by grass shoes: a gird 
of woollen cloth completes her attire, and she wears on her head the per&k. 
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The Laddkhi woman’s dress sent by Dr. Cayley appears to be a winter dress : the gown, a 
body and skirt, is made up of strips of cloth alternately dark red, dark bine, black and dingy 
yellow, and printed with a pattern. She wears a woollen girdle, from which depends a 
“chatelaine” of strips of 1 wither with tassels of cowrie sheila, also a very long string with an 
immense bunch of goats* hair tassels reaching down to the ground — sometimes this last is 
suspended from the head ; for a cloak she has a square shawl of thick sheep skin, the fur 
worn inwards. The outside is covered with rod and green cloth. The head dress consists of 
two largo lappets of block fur over each ear, and kept in its place by the hair being bound 
round and round in plaits : she wears the perfik, and, in front, jingling ornaments over the fore- 
head. Woollen boots, the tops the same material as the dress, completed the costume. 

The Spiti dress has already been described, but I will doscribe the dresses in the 
Museum. The woman has loose red trowsers of woollen cloth ; clumsily made l>oots of leather, 
the tops being of wool. Her tunic is black and short, confind by a red girdle, all the red 
being a dull madder tint; over her shoulders a small woollon kerchief ornamented at 
either end with a fringe and a border of largo white spots : on her arras are bracelets 
made of circles of white conch shell. An immense necklace of white heads also cut out of 
shell is round her neck, and a smaller necklace of largo lumps of crude amber and turquois 
with coral beads between ; on her head she has a pcr&k. 

The Spiti man has boots like the woman’s, no pyjamas, but a long woollen coat 
reaching to his ankles ; his cup is a little skull cap of red, with a black* border. 

A woman of Ydrkand’s dross was sent by Dr. Cayley. It consists of white 
cotton pyjamas fastening at the side, while the man’s fasten in front ; a tunic or vest 
of the stiff Yfirkand silk of curious pattern— crimson with white blotches — edged round 
the neck and at the opening with a band of green silk ribbon, two or three bars of which 
green are also sewn on to the body of the tunic over the left breast only ; as a girdle she 
wears a white kerchief embroidered with silk, and over all a choga of Russian print ; her 
boots are like small Wellingtons, the tops of pale leather with a black border, the lower 
leather of darker color, ornamented by a strip of green leather over each instep, and a 
crest of green floss silk down each foot; under the boots large felt socks are worn : a small 
skull cap of black cotton, prettily embroidered with silk, covers the head in summer, and a 
thicker cap, linod with fur, in whiter. 

The Clminba State sent some articles of dross from Barraaur. The dress 
consists of a thick grey woollen coat called chul ( choga ), with a long twisted 
dark brown girdle of goats’ hair — the hair generally fcltod together into a solid rope 
or piping ; gray cloth trowsers are worn, or, when the snow is on the ground, the legs are 
wrapped in strips of woollen cloth. The cap is of grey wool, peaked with a flap to cover 
the back and sides of the head, but generally worn tinned up against the peak : the flaps 
turned down are worn in mourning for a relative. A kalgi or tuft of pheasant’s feathers is . 
sometimes struck in the cap, as in Kulu; also a ‘ bid * or bunch of flowers, made of pieces of 
talc tied to bits of stick, or dried red and yellow flowers, forming a primitive idea of 
artificial flowers. 
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CHiJ^SS XI. 

LEATHER MANUFACTURES. 

Three classes of leather aro to be met with in the Punjab : one the country leather, 
bulls,* calves,’ buffalos* hide, goat skins, niul occasionally camels* hide, with some few others 
of local manufacture. The other includes leathers from Kabul and Feshawur. The third 
consists of European imported leathers. 

In the 1st class there is little to notice in a manufacturing point of view. Tito greator 
part of the leather produced is thick and hard, but of strength inferior to European^ Tho 
process of tanning is uniformly rude and troublesome, though tho results arc occasionally 
satisfactory as regards softness of tho hide. Tho slow process by which the skins aro allowed 
to soak for days together, only to rccoivo another soaking when tho first is done, is the best 
calculated to produce a pliant and supple leather, and is quite suited to tho slow, patient, and 
sedentary habits of Oriental workmen. 

Bullocks' hides yield tho strong leather used for shoes and general uso ; buffalo hide, 
the thickest of all, where great strength is required ; goat skins furnish ’ thin leather, and 
camel hide is rarely and locally used — Delhi being tho only district which sent a specimen to 
the Exhibition of 1864. 

The process of tanning consists in soaking the skins in lime wator for some days to 
loosen the hair and surface of the skin, tho hide is then scraped, and, after washing, is sewn 
up in the form of a sack, the interior being filled with the bark of the kikar ( Acacia arabica); 
water is frequently proved over it, the skin bag is then reversed in position, and tho water- 
ing repeated. The length or duration of each stage in tho process varies according to the 
nature and thickness of the skin to bo tanned. 

The finishing process consists in taking tho skin when still just damp and spreading 
it on the ground, it is then rubbed over with a wooden block or mallet furnished with a 
handle, and called “ hatlieli : ** it is rubbed on both sides. 

The finer Bkins are polished by a bit of horn or of agate, let into a lump of clay 
or wood for a handle. Among tho best varieties of leather made in tho plains are tho 
soft wash-leather and hides of the Kangra and Hushyarpur Districts, and tho red skins 
of N fir pur. The former are of very soft texture, generally a greenish buff color, so soft that 
the thinner skins are made into gloves and constantly worn as breeches by tho Kangra 
hill-men. The same art applied to skins produces a pleasing result to tho fancier, inas- 
much as all about Kangra leopard skins and other ornamental furs can bo obtained, the 
leather being beautifully and completely preserved, but with all the fur uninjured. 

I have obtained from the Kangra district the following account of the manufacture:-— 

First the skin is wetted and then steaped in a 1 matka * or earthen pan full of lime and 
water, the mixture to he sufficient in quantity to cover the skin completely. Every day 
the earthen pan, which is kept carefully closed over, is opened and the skin turned and 
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shaken in the lime-water ; if tho akin is thin, 20 days of this treatment suffice ; if thick, 
one month. After this the skin is washed in clean water, and then tho skin is well rubbed 
with the dried and powdered leaves of the Dliao tree ( Conacarpus lati folia ) for two hours 
successively. After the rubbing is over, the leaves and skin aro put together in a 
vessel and water added. Next day the skin is tied on to a stick and wrung out ( as a 
dhobi does clothes ). Agaiu it is steeped in a fresh solution of leaves, and this process of 
steeping and wringing out is repeated for four days consecutively : fresh leaves are to be used 
each time. The skin is then sown up with inunj string into a hollow sack and filled with 
M dhao M leaves, aud hung up like a “ inasgak ” ; on being taken down it is reversed and hung 
up agaiu by the other end; this ensures both ends very well impregnated — the hanging process 
occupies two days. After this the skin is opened out and dried, and then nibbed with oil, 
and eventually washed. When dry it is scraped with a sort of iron scraper called 
‘rainbf,* # after tliis it is again rubbed with oil. After 3 or 4 days it is washed in cold 
water and dried. After that it is rubbed with a mixture of curds and water, and again 
washed. Tho leather thus prepared is then soft. Tho skin principally used is that of the 
Sitbur or Sfunlwir fleer ; but other skins can be used — goat’s, buffalo’s, deer’s, &c. : tho color 
is a sort of toad color. The leather is made into gloves, gaiters, aiid also trowsers, worn by 
the hill men about Kangra, &c. Besides the art of making this soft leather, the people 
are very skilful in dressing animals’ skins with the hair on. The same process appeal's to 
be followed as that above described, but the hair is carefully preserved, aud the scraping 
rubbing, &c., done on tho inner side. Skins of tigers, boars, leopards, cheetas, &c., aro 
thus prepared. 

Two men in a year can prepare 18 scores of skins. The process cannot be carried 
on during three months of the rainy season. 

Much of this preparation of skins is dono in tho village of Bulwun, il&ka Jijun of tho 
Hushyarpur District. 

The Ni'irpur leather manufacture lias been thus described iu a letter from the Nur- 
pfir Tohsildar : — 

‘‘The leather prepared is of two kinds, thick and thin: tho thickestof all is the buffalo 
hide, and next iu thickness tho hide of cows and bulls. Tho thin kinds are made of tho 
hides of goats, sheep ( duniba ), rams ( menda ), Kakrel ( deer skin ) ; and besides 
these horses’ asses* and and camels’ skins arc utilized. The thick kinds arc made 
of two colors, black and red, and tho thin kinds in black, red, yellow, and green : the red or 
crimson is the commonest. The method of preparing the small skins is as - follows : — The 
skins are taken off and rubbed with two chit taks of salt, and put in the sun; in one day 
they dry, after that they are washed, and afterwards rubbed with wood ashes, and tho hair, 
which is thus loosened, scraped off with a piece of wood. Again the skins aro put into water 
and nibbed with pieces of rough potsherd, which completely removes the hair, <kc. : again 
the skins are washed. When 40 skins have got thus far, they are together put into a great 
earthen cauldron or ‘ n&nd,' together with barley meal 6 seers, and salt 2| seers, and water 


• Xtaata is the short spade or trowel need by gardeners: rambi is a email one, 
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is poured on. For four days the skins are left to soak, after that 2 seers of ‘ban- 
kath ’ (coarse catechu extracted from the Acacia catechu) are added. The soaking is 
continued for four or five days longer, after which the skins are taken out and scraped 
with an iron ‘ khurpa 9 or scraper : this completes the final cleansing from hairs, dre. After 
this the skins are again soaked in a nand with 7 seers of barley meal and 3 seers of 
salt in fresh water, for 3 or 4 days. By this time the skins aro clean and almost color- 
less. v 

. In order to make red skins, 4 seers of * lac 9 aro boiled in water with two chittaks of 
* saj ji ’ ( coarse soda ), and two cliittacks of the bark of the Lodar tree ( Symplocos paniculata )> 
the skins are then dyed in the mixture, and after that 20 seers of the bark of the 
Amaltfts ( Cathartocarpns fistula ) are ground fine, and then being infused with water, tho 
skins are thrown in and allowed to lie for 3 or 4 days. On being removed, the color is 
fixed by rubbing tho skins with 4 seers of salt ground to powder. 

The cost of preparing 40 rod skins is as follows 




Its. 

A. 

P. 

Skins, ... r.. 

ti* .it 

... 10 

0 

0 

12 seers salt, ... ... 

... ... 

... 1 

4 

0 

13 seers barley meat, ... 

... * . » 

... 0 

5 

0 

2 chittaks sajji, ... • 

... ... 

... 0 

0 

3 

Lodar Bark and Catechu, 

... 

... 0 

0 

3 

20 seers Amalias, 

... ... 

... 1 

0 

0 


Total Rs., 

... 12 

9 

6" 


Before concluding the account of the best leather prepared in the plains, I should not 
forget to mention that, at Gnjrat, one or two men have the art of preparing goat and sheep 
skins iuto fino soft leather, which, in texture and general appearance, is hardly, if at all, inferior 
to European. The men will not divulge the method of preparation for fear of spoiling their 
trade. The leather is principally used for covering tho very comfortable easy chairs 
known as the Gujrat or “ Capperina” chair, which was tho design given them by 
a former Deputy Commissioner named Capper. It is highly probable that tho process is a 
more or less satisfactory imitation of tho European process of softening, dyeing, and polishing 
leather; tho skins iu all probability owe their softness to that patient and long 
continued process of washing and soaking abovo described : the dyeing, finishing, and 
polishing being the special art. The colors aro generally dark green, and claret color 
or maroon. The former is produced cither with the aid of indigo and some yellow, 
or with an extracted dye stuff obtained by infusing pieces of brightly dyed English 
cloth — a practice much resorted to in obtaining a dye from cloth— the red is pro- 
duced with lac. After the dye has been applied, tho dry skin is carefully polished 
with a bit of horn or cornelian fixed into a handle of clay. I can, however, obtain no 
further particulars of tho work. Any native factor with the curiosity to look into an 
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English manual of manufactures, and copy the process described, would, after a few 
experiments, and possible failures, eventually equal or surpass the Gujr&t work. 

Of the second class ; the leather that comes from Peshawur, and is also imported 
from Kabul, is the best in quality, and most pretentious in variety and color. 

Thus we have besides the usual plain brown, red, and black country leathers, a 
block leather with mottled surface like imitation morocco ; a mottled green, and also 
turquoise blue leather, much used in making shoes worn by certain sects of Mussulmans, and 
largely exported to Kashmir, where it is used for shoes. It is also made use of in 
embroidering or ornamenting saddlery, belts, and the hunting and warlike accoutrements 
common to all the border tribes. 

This leather is made in Kabul ; not I believe in British territory. There is also a 
sort of bronzed leather imported from Kabul, called “kimsan.” A note on the Kabul and 
Peshawur leathors was sent mo by Lalla Piyari Lai, Extra Assistant Commissioner at 
Peshawur. 

Bulghur leather ( the fragrant hide noted in No. 046, page 157, Volume I, ) 
comes from Russia, and is not made in India. The manufacturing process is not 
known. 

I lift vo been informed, however, that the skins which sell from Its. 15-0-0 to Rs. 25-0-0 
each, nro said to bo horses’ hides, are of a brown color, and marked with the small diamond 
cheek often seen on “ Russia leather.” It is said that the delightful scent is due to long 
and careful tanning with birch bark : the tanning is certainly unequalled. 

My native correspondent had howover different views as to the cause of the fra- 
grance. 

44 The pcoplo believe that there are great pits in Russian territory in which the tanners 
collect bullocks* aud other hides after first cleansing them. About the dato of the appearanoe 
of the star * suhail * (Canopus) by the disposition of Providence such a breeze sets in as by its 
contact causes the leather to becoino altogether fragrant.” On the completion of the process 
the owners remove the leather from the pits sending it in all directions for sale. 

As the scent is derived from soaking in the pits ( ghar ) the leather is called " bal 

ghdr” 

Both European gentlemen, and the rich classes in Afghanistan, spread these skins 
to sloop on in the hot weather. No insect will touch them. 

About 100 skins are annually imported into Peshawur. 

Another kind of leather is called 44 Chamra Ir&k.” It is considered a valuable kind, 
and is made in Persia ( or those provinces included in the somewhat indefinite term Ir£n, 
which, I believe, is hardly confined to Persia proper ). The hide is bullock’s hide : a second 
quality is made in Kabul As it is muoh used in the manufacture and ornamentation of horse 
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trappings it has got the name of “ ir£k.’ ,# Leather of this kind is sold of red and roan 
( badfimi, color of the almond) color ; about 50 skins are imported into Peshawar and are 
sold by wight at Its. 2-8 a seer. u Kimnkht” is another kind of leather. It is made of 
asses' skin, an S of two colors, black and pale green or turquois color ; in texture it is 
rough with speckles ( ddnaddr ) : as many as 300 skins are annually made in Peshawar, 
of which about 100 skins are reserved for export down country. I havo soon 
numerous specimens of Kashmiri shoos mado of this leather, and also horse trappings orna- 
mented with it in Deraj&t, I therefore suppose that it is made in Kabul also, and is 
among the north-western imports. The greon shoes are worn by Mussulmans of the Shla 
sect, but Sdnnis would object to wear them (See noto to No. 719, post. ) 

The last class of leather now commonly mot. with, is imported from Europe. . In 
©very large town shoemakers and saddlers are to bo found who work with European 
leather ; and book-binders also buy calf, imitation morocco, and other leathers. A good 
deal of harness and shoemaker’s work, which really is of Cawnporo work or made of better 
sorts of native leather, but in European fashion, is palmed oft* as European work. 


DRi.ni. 

Specimens illustrating this class are as follows : — 

670.— [5523]. Bullocks 1 hide. — Skin of kid.— Camels’ hid©.— Buffalo hide. 

Sheep skins and goat skins arc called " nari ” as a general term. 

The leather of the first kind is used in shoe making ( see note on Shoes ). 

The raw hide is soaked one day in brine, and for one month in lime-water, after 
which the hair easily comes off with scraping. The hide is then steeped six days in an 
infusion of kikar bark ( Acacia arabica ) or Amla ( Phyllanthu* emblica). It is then rubbed 
with alum. 


SlRSA. 

671 .-— Leather Inika. — This is a leather vase for holding the water of ft lifika, it 
is ornamented with stripes of green kimukht leather and studded with littlo nails of silver. 

[8222]. Is one with brass mountings. 

[8223]. Of plain leather. 

Very pretty h&kas are made in Chuni&n of the Lahore district, th$ leather being 
stiffened with bands and studs of bright engraved brass. The Ilissar district also sent 
similar specimens ; also the Mukatsar pergunna of Ferozpore district [8275]. 

* ik is the name applied to a tract of country between Persia and Arabia, including the 
ancient Chaldea and Media. The adjective “ irdki” ii applied to the breed of horses produced in these 

countries, ^ 



67 2. — [82253- CMgul— a leather water vessel. This very gracefully shaped vessel 
i* figured in the annexed plate ; it is carried on journeys, and as for miles in this part of this 
country you may go without soeing a village or a well, such provision is necessary, 

673. — [8215]- Bridles— Boutak. 

Simla. 

674. — [8255-6-7 <kc.] Ornamental leather work exhibited by the Rajas of Kyuntbal, 
Bilispur Ac. 

These articles consist of glove boxes and other fancy boxes, cigar cases, <ko., made out 
of stout black leather lined with red leather ; the surface is sometimes variegated with patterns 
of rod, green, and gilt leather, but the distinguishing feature is that the whole is embroid- 
ered over in a white pattern with narrow slips of the quill of the peacock. The work is 
done, not at Simla, but in villages in the Kangra district and elsewhere, the work being 
mostly taken for sale to Simla. The men can work to order, initials and even create on 
the leather. The work is remarkably cheap— a cigar case costs from 14 annas to 1 rupee. 

Kangra. 

675. — Specimens of the soft greenish yellow Sabar leather before described. 

[8242 — 5 <fcc. ] Pantaloons, value Its. 5, or Its. 10 per pair. 

[8244]. Socks, value Re. 1. 

[8245]. Cloves. 

[8246]. Purse. 

[8247]. Gaiters. 

67 6 . — [8240] lied dyed skins from N urpur. 

These skins are called Lakhi or lac-dyed skins. Specimens of book-binding in black 
and red leather of this kind were sent. Tlio process of manufacture has already been 
described. 


IIUSHYARPUB. 

677. — [8263 4c.] Kakrel skins of various qualities, from Re. 1-2 to Rs. 2-4-0 each. 
These are prepared at Gurshankar and Hushyarptir. 

678. — [8254]. Waist-belt worked with gold thread ( petf ) by Jiwan of Anandptfr. 
670* — [8255]. Black embroidered sword belt ( gatra ). 

Formerly there was an extensive manu&cture of this article in the Hushyirpfir district : 
now it has fallen into disuse. ' 

680.— [8208]. Leather breeches made at Garshankar— of similar fabric to that 
described in the Kangra District. 
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Labokb. 

681 . — [8276]. Shield of « gemk ” or rhinoceros hide, said to have belonged to Guru 
Gobind Singh. These glossy black shields were once in general use ; many of the Multtof 
and Frontier Chiefs still carry them. 


Gujrakwala. 

682. — [5635 <fec.] Series of hides — buffalo, bullock, goat, and sheep. 

688.— [8300]. Shoes used by thieves ( khosa ) to muffle the foot of cattle so as to 
prevent their being tracked. 

Shahpur. 

884.— [8313]. A leather hukA vase. 

685. — [8314]. Horse trappings, value Rs. 2. 

Gujrat. 

688. — [8302], Skins of polished loathor by Umra of Gujrat I have already alluded 
to this special manufacture. 

Montgomery— ( Guqaira ). 

687 . — [8338-9]. Leathers from Sayad walla. 

688. — [8334]. Rod leather from Ilarrapa. This is made liko the red leather of 
Ntirptir. 

689 . — Leather rope. 

690. — Ornamental liuka vases. 

691 — [8334]. An inflated hide used as a float for crossing rivers on, called “sandhri” 
or sam& ; in the Peshawur list it is called “shinfiz. ” The word sarn&i is applied to 
an inflated bag, also to a bag-pipe ; “ shinaz” is derived from the Persian “Shina" or 
shan£ swimming. Properly speaking the sarn/u is a small float made of a goat skin ; 
while the large skinB UBed in the hills are called “ dren,” or “ dar&in.” They 
are in use on most of the rivers in the hills, and below, for crossing : the large 
skin is thrown into the river, the swimmer throws himself on it on his face and paddles 
along with surprising rapidity. Europeans and others often cross rivers seated on a four-legged 
bed or charpoy which is placed crosswise over two skins places together, other men on single 
skins with paddles accompany the machine and conduct it oil its journey. In the proper 
season, when violent flbodfc are over, a most pleasant journey can be made in a few hours on 
one Cf these charpoy floats : the Ravi and Satlej arc constantly navigated in' this way. 

The following particulars concerning the preparation of the skins was obligingly 
furnishd me by Mr. G. 0, Paul, in the employ of Messrs. Brassey, Wythes, Henfrey, and Co. 

u The skin is only taken off a bullock that dies a natural death, because, if the throat 
wei#etit to kill it, the cut would' interfere with getting the skin otf tfhde ; for the *kta 
the* head; too, is taken off. 
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The skinning commences by slitting open the skin from the inside of the right hind 
leg, a little below the knee joint, to the root of the tail The ankle and hoof of each of the 
three remaining legs is cut off and thrown away, and then the whole skin taken off from the 
slit in the right hind leg. Turning the skin inside out, the openings of the ears, eyes, nose, 
mouth, and horns, and any other openings about the body, are then sewn up in such a man- 
ner as to make thorn perfectly airtight. 

After arranging the above mentioned openings, turn the skin right side out and gently 
scrape off tho hair from the skin, and then firmly tie the ends of the two forelegs and left 
hindleg. Through the largo opening in the right hind log fill the skin with either pounded 
bark of tho “kfkar ” treo, or with dried leaves of tho ‘ als 9 (a tree which bears a long 
fruit, about 2 foot in length and inches or 3 inches in circumference, the inside of which is 
black and swoot ) and hanging tho skin head down on a tree, pour as much water into it as the 
bark or loaves will absorb, and for three days water must bo continually added as fast as it 
oozes through tho pores of tho skin. On the fourth day tho skin is emptied and allowed to 
dry. Tho slit of the right hind leg is then closed by gathering tho skin in folds into a neat 
knot, brought ns near as possible into the part whore the tail was ; through this knot make an 
opening sufficient to lot in a piece of wood about } inch thick, and 1 inch broad, then, 
placing a stick of tins size in this opening, tie the knot firmly and make it airtight. The 
length of the above mentioned piece of wood must be 7 inches over what is necessary for 
fitting into tho entire thickness of tho knot, and these 7 inches project out in the same line 
as tho three legs. This done, the end of tho left hind leg is no longer permanently closed, 
but a cord is attached to close the end when through it the skin has been inflated. The 
u dreii 99 is now ready for use. Sometimes tho word “ masak ” is substituted for “ drefi," 
but it is a mistake, the word “mosnk” can only be applied to the skin bags 
used by “bhfstis” or water-carriers, to whom the word “masliki” is also applied. 
Throughout tho Punjab “ dreii ” is tho expression, except when <f khalra ” is used; 
but this may bo applied to fiuy kind or form of skin or leather — “ khal 99 means skin. 

Tho man using a “ dreii, ” uses a paddle, of which tho handle is about 18 inches 
long, and the blade about 8" x 5" x ; the thickness of the handle corresponds with that of 
the blade. Tho paddles arc made of “deodar” wood, that they may float: if the man 
drops his by chance ho can pick it up. 

Before using a “ dreii ” about two quarts of tho oil, extracted from the very oily 
parts of a piece of “deodar” are poured into it, and by thoroughly inflating the skin every 
two or three hours duriug one day, the oil is forced through every pore of the skin, thereby 
rendering it, to a great extent, proof against damage from wet. Great core and every 
precaution should be taken to guard the skin from the sun. When using it on the river 
it must be kept wet by splashing water over it occasionally ; when carrying it by land it is 
earned inflated ( for which purpose a cord about &th of an inch in diameter is tied loose roun, 
about the breast of the skin ) with a wet cloth thrown loose over it, and when not in use the air 
is expelled, and the skin folded up into iihm folds, but must never be allowed to become 
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very dry from want of the oil, or the creases formed by folding will split when the skin is 
again inflated. Also, always before inflating the skin or opening the folds, immerse the folded 
skin in water till it softens, in order to avoid all chance of the skin splitting; and, when 
not in use, the skin must be kept safe from the attacks of rats. 

When by accident an opening is formed in the “ dreii, ” the knot to which the 
stick is attached is opened, the skin turned inside out through that leg, and a piece of leather 
sewn on so as to again make it air tight. 

As regards the management of the “ dreii,” when using it on the water it 
is placed legs upwards, and the head of the skin to the right of the man. He 
throws himself on so as to allow as much of his breast to go beyond as will be balanoed by 
his legs, and to keep the skin from being carried away from under him, he presses it with the 
left arm from the elbow upwards, and tho right leg from tlio knee upwards. The skin is then 
propelled by working the legs from right to left against the water, and a wooden paddle used 
in the right arm. The " dreii ” can only be forced in tho direction of the right arm of 
the man, but to avoid a breaking wave an experienced man can back his “ dreii ” a little. 

The use of the stick which projects in placo of the right hind leg is to allow of ono 
man on a “ dreii ” placing himself face tofaco with another, when each man holds with his 
left hand tho stick of the other hide, and by this means they help one another to a 
great extent, especially when crossing a rough river with loads. In this way tho two men 
will cross 5 pucka maunds safely/* 


With a few exceptions the “ sarnai” or goat skin is prepared in the same manner 
as the “drefi/* These exceptions are 

1. The head is cut off leaving as much of tho nock as possible, and when tho skin 
has been taken off ( in exactly the same manner as that of the “ dren, 1 ') the end of the 
neck is tied firm. 

2. Instead of tho “ deodar” oil, the oil of the “til” seed is put into the u saraai, * 
and only one quart, or less, if it be a small skin. 

3. The stick is not attached to the knot of the right hind leg, nor is it used at al 
in the “ saraai.” 

Besides these, the only difference is in the management of the “ saraai,” i 
is placed legs upwards, and the man rests himself on it so as to get the neck betwee 
his thighs and the two fore legs also pressed between the thighs. His head and shouldej 
thus project beyond the hind legs of the skin ; then he passes his left arm round the outsic 
of the left hind leg and holds the knot of the right hind leg in that hand, by which meai 
he can keep the skin stationary and pressed to his chest* He works his legs and rigl 
am exactly the same way as in swimming. 
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Ott & targe 44 Mr&fti n ft man can take ft load of about 30 pooka men, and two am 
on “caroaii 99 cm tram a third man by each holding the end of a stick, and the third man 
balding it in the middle, hie body hanging in the water. 

692. — Kuppa and Kuppi. 

[8335]. Specimens also sent from Sima, Rohtak Ac., See. 

, The kuppa is a huge vessel made of a leathering material, which is, in some cases, I 
believe, made of hide — camel hide and others— but more often, especially in the smaller sizes, 
of a gtatiftous skin, made by boiling die intestinal infcegrument of horses, cows, ho., into a gluey 
mas* A large clay block of the size and shape of the intended vessel is taken, and the 
softened material plastered all over it, well beaten together, and left to dry. After this is 
finished the interior clay in broken up and picked out. 

The Rohtak collection exhibited some small vessels of this material, in the most fan- 
tastic shapes, some like jugs, others flattened and perforated apparently with large holes, which 
of course can open only longitudinally in the thin flat body of the voce. The jars are some- 
times ornamented with patterns cut out in white parchment and struck on. The smaller 
vessels’ (kuppi) are used for holding oil, Ac., and the large ones ( kuppa } for holding 
oil,, muolassas, Ac., in store : some of them are so large as easily to realize the familiar oil jars 
in the story of AH Baba and the forty thieves. 

They ore mended easily when worn into holes by plastering on fresh integument. 

Kuppas are sold according to size — a kuppa to contain one maund so much, or six 
maunds so much. 

693. *— A water bag called kuin. 

694. —Seale dishes ( tariizu ) mode of camel hide. 

This* sort of scale isvory common in many districts for weighing grain, Seo. 

695. — [ 8341 ]. Nativo horse trappings. I describe these in a separate note on 
Native Saddlery, iio. 

69 8_[ 8142 ]. « Kliopa Hollow leather caps put over the eye* of cattle when 

employed in turning wells, oil mills, <fcc. 

697. — [ 8343 ]. “ Khosa" — Mufflers for feet of cattle ( before described). 

Bannu. 

696s— [ 8369 ]. Camel’s head gear — Marwat 

An apparatus of leadin' adorned 1 with strips 1 of green and red leather, tassels, and white 
cowrie shells strung together. Gomel! trappings in the Berajdtand Bannu are often exceeding- 
ly ornamental ; wpollen rope and tassels, and bridles of cowrie shells being din prevailing 
fashion a hffge necklhoe is added oovered with cowries or little bells; and a huge tassel 
dangling in front. 




Pebbawu*. 


609.— [8162]. 11 Khal sabs," green leather. 

Some account of this has been given already, but the secret of making the color is not 
disclosed. I believe it is produced with acetate of copper. 

700. — [8766]. Black leather, value Be. 1 a skin. 

701. — [8363.] Fine leather (chamra ir&k, above described) called “ Mesha Badfimi,” 
value Bs. 2. 

700.— [8365.] A “ Shughla,” or leather bag for carrying flour, rice Ac,, on 
a journey. 

705. — Shakh, or horn or leather powder flask shaped like a horn. 

These were used all over the Punjab, and by tho Sikhs, somotimes modo of leather 
highly embroidered with silk and colored leather, as in the Deraj /it specimens, somotimes 
made of metal ; the powder is extracted by a small hole with stopper in tho flat covering of 
the broad end of the horn. 

704. — “Kamr Klifsa,” soldier’s or hunter’s belt, having attached to it a small leather 
flask with long neck for shot, a knife or series of knives, flint and steel, and slow match for tho 
matchlock, and a series of short bamboo tubes sewn together side by sido and covered with 
leather to hold bullets. These are everywhere worn in the Dcrajfit, and by the frontier 
tribes ; the Deraj fit ones are of soft rough leather, but prettily embroidered with colored silk. 
The various implements including the powder flask hong from the belt by straps after the 
fashion of a lady’s “ chatelaine.” 

705 .—Water vessel of leather for a journey, value Its. 2 called Matkara or Chfigul. 

Hazara. 

706. — [ 5681 ]. Hide from Palki. Deputy Commissioner Hazara. 

Skins are soaked first for 15 days in water and lime, then cleaned and the hair removed, 
the skin is then sown up, leaving one aparture, and filled with particles of oak or cheer bark 
or u bfin,” ( Rhus cotinus ) or leaves, and on these water is constantly poured until the skin 
is thoroughly saturated. The price is about 1 rupee per hide. 
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NOTE ON NATIVE SADDLERY AND TRAPPINGS. 

Native saddlery is generally much more ornamented than European. 

The saddle ( z(n or kAthi ) is made of wood covered with leather or cloth, or velvet, 
and padded : it is very high both behind and in front, so that it is almost impossible to {all 
off. Under the saddle a namda or felt is placed to protect the horse's back from rubbing. 
Poorer people use a fold of blaukets Ac. ; middle class people the felt; and nobles and rich 
people a chAxjAma or saddle-cloth of velvet richly embroidered and padded with felt 
Sometimes the saddle is ornamented by a number of huge silk tassels which hang down on 
either side of the horse, both in front of the saddle and behind, being attached thereto 
by leather straps : these are only worn on gala days. A saddle so ornamented is called 
“ laryanwAli kathi,” or in the Deraj At and MultAn, where the ornament is oftener used, 
u dhAkAwali.” The girths are made of “uewAr.” 

Tho stirrups are made of leather covered with red cotton cloth, or silk, or brocade ; 
a crupper is commonly used, and called “dhumchi.” The horse has on the head a “sirdawAl,” 
or ptizi (head Btall); the “zerband mah nukta,” nose band and martingale, and round the neck 
a “ hainkal ” or necklace of great glass beads, or shells, or gold coins, or coral. A hainkal 
taken in 1 lute ' at Luckuow, was found to be made of beautiful amethysts, set in gold. 

Tho bit is called “lagAm” of whatever pattern it may be. Native bits are nearly 
always very sovero ones, furnished with rings, spiked or barbed bars, Ac. The 
reins are called “bAg” 

A riding or sowdri camel is furnished with a double saddle for two riders, called 
11 kAthi, ” and is ornamented with a neckband called hainkal, which usually has a large 
colored worsted tassel hanging down in front. On grand occasions silver ornaments 
are worn. 

A camel of burden has a pack called “pAlAn,” made of rough “ tAt " or matting stuffed 
with straw, Ac., in lieu of the saddle. 

An elephant is fitted with a gadola or felt pad, over which a " jhul ” or richly 
embroidered housing is thrown. It is the jliul that looks so brilliant on State occasions on 
the elephants of the nobility. Immense sums are spent on embroidering in gold on velvet, 
these huge saddle cloths. 

The haudA is either an open one flat, like a shallow box or tray, or is made like a 
chair, or has a dome or canopy— the latter is called * haudA amArf.’ HaudAs are often 
covered with plates of silver cliased and brought into patterns. 
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NOTE ON SHOES WORN IN THE PUNJAB. 

I reserved this subject for a separate note, with an illustrative plate, as it is a suffi- 
ciently curious one. Nothing so well indicates the strange diversity of tribes in the Punjab 
territories, as the curious variety of shoes worn. Thus we have shoes suited for the 
snows and mountain paths of the Himalaya ; broad strong shoes for the frontier warlike 
tribes strangely sewn with leather thongs and bright with silk embroidery; we have the green 
dippers with high iron shod heels worn by Mussulmans at Peshawur ; delicate little gold 
worked shoes for the ladies of the Jach Doab ; gorgeous brocade shoes from the Delhi bazars ; 
classical Greek buskins from Bonnu ; descending at lost to the imported patent leather boot, 
now esteemed by the smarter class of office baboos. 


Hill Shoes. 


707 -— [ 7456 ]. 

708. — [ 7458 ]. 

709. — [ 7570 ]. 

710. — [ 7511 ]. 

711. — [ 7532 ]. 

712. — [ 7532 ]. 


Hill shoes from Jubal. 

Do. from Bas&hir. 

Do. made of Bagar grass ( Eriophort^m Sp . ) Euln. 

Do. wheat straw— Kulu. 

Pair of snow shoes (Spiti) called in the local list " foelum momani. ,, 
Wooden shoes for walking on snow— Spiti, called “ kair ” or “ kor.” 


The design of nearly all these shoes is alike. The straw ones arc represented 
in the annexed plate. The grass shoes are made up of wisps of the dry grass 
plaited together, the principle in all cases being to make a thick hard sole, with or 
without a covering over the toe, and with straps to socure them like sandals. Every traveller 
takes two or three pairs with him, and as goon as one is worn out he takes a new pair ; it is 
almost impossible to slip on either rock or snow with them. Grass shoes are called 
1 phulharru ’ in Kashmir, and * patawa * towards the plains. “ Pula” is also a common term 
in Kulu and Chamba. 

A more pretentious kind of shoe is that to be met with all about Mondi, Pl&ch, and 
Bampur : near Pl&oh the people told me they were called “ shelli.” The sole consists of a bit 
of mat woven up of strong hemp string and rudely shaped to the foot, it is kept in its place not 
by straps or string, but by a close edging of woollen net work sown up over the toe. Some 
shoes of this kind have felt, and some leather soles. They are very comfortable for an Euro, 
pean to walk in if he has soft leather socks to wear under them. Shoes of this kind 
have already been described. 

Derajat. 

713. — [ 8350 Ac. ] Shoes from lUjanpur, Dora Ghfizi Khan, Ac. 

These are made of stout rough leather, sewn with leather thongs or thick cotton 
thread, and ornamented with cloth and with silk embroidery. 
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All about Pindi and Jhelam shoes may bo bad quite different from common country 
shoes ; the ladies’ slippers are uniformly finely made, neatly lined with leather or red velvet 
worked with gold, and finished with a rosette of purplo or red floss silk on the toe. 

The men’s shoes are much neater and smaller than common country shoes, of smooth 
brown leather, uncolored, and edged with a neat stitching cf gold thread. A sketch of 
these shoes accompanies. 

In the Hushyarpur district, country shoes of bullock’s hide for general wear are largely 
made ; they arc always stitched with thick cotton thread unwaxed, the consequence is they 
are easily cut, but the leather is much softer and loosely sewn than in a European boot, 
•consequently there is not so much strain on the sewing. 

Shoes are always made with the pointed toe, a little tag of leather bending over, plain 
aides and heels slightly rising. # 

Delhi is the great place for shoes, principally for ornamental shoes; gold and tinsel 
being the material worked on leather or on cloth over leather. Five pairs of shoes wore 
sent, to the Exhibition in 18G4, under the names of, “jiita sulma wa — u jiita 

kalabatuni — juta ghetta or nagphani, of sulma ami situru,” — “ kafslii of sulma work.” 

The pair of Delhi slippers called “ghetta” ( figuro 8 ) in the plate, are strange in ap- 
pearance, very gaudy with gold thread and red leather, the lining being rod, with an open work 
ornamentation of silvered leather; the toes curled up, and the whole shoe so broad that it is 
difficult to understand how it can bo worn. The broad curled too resembles the head of the 
cobra snake when erected, hence the shoe is fancifully called nagphani — the snake’s head shoe, 

Delhi shoes are exported chiefly down country to the value it is said of 4 lacs of 
rupees yearly : there are some 1 00 shoe manufacturers in Delhi. The Hindi word ghetia 
is simply used to signify a shoe with no back leather to support the heel — it is practically 
the same as tho Persian i kafslii. 


PKdIIAWL'il. 

*718. [7G87]. Shoes called instdb , made of leather covered with ernbroidored cloth, 

lined throughout with stamped leather. 

719,— Slippers called kafshi — “ Kafslii ” arc slippers without sides or back, tho solo 
towards the heel being narrow, and excessively raised by a small high heel shod with iron. 
The specimen sent is figured in the annexed plate. Toe shoe is of green leather, tho sole of 
double brown hide; the inside is prettily variegated with a spray of green leather flowers 
stitched down on a ground of gilt leather. The price is Ils. 2-8 0 a pair.* 

* I til so alluded to the circumstance that these green shoes are only worn by the Shins : green is tho 
color of the Imam Husain, whom the Shifts venerate, and red is the color of the Imam Hussan esteemed by 
the Sunnis. I heard an old Mussulman relate tint once the Almighty sent to the Prophet two 
garments, one green, the other red ; ho offered tho choice to Hussan and Husain, who chose the red and 
green respectively. A saint, whose name escapes me, forthwith predicted that he who had tho green robe 
should be poisoned, and he of tho red should be killed with the sword, which duly came to pass. 
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720 .— Lama’s boots.— Dr. Caylky. 

Them come out of place here, but I must not leave them altogether. They are worn 
in Thibet by Lamas : they are of Chinese manufacture. He upper part is of *i»» 
Russian broad doth, embroidered in shades of blue with Chinese silk; the sole, which is the 
most curious part, is of immense thickness, and consists of a series of folds of cotton doth 
closely packed and sewn together. This curious boot is figured in the plate. 
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CLASS XII. 

METALLIC MANUFACTURES. 
DIVISION I. 

WORKS IN NON-PRECIOUS METALS. 

SUB-CLASS A.— BRASS, COPPER AND COMPOUND METAL8. 


The collection is not very interesting, consisting of ordinary works in brass, copper, 
mixed metal — zinc and pewter. 

Karnal. 

721 . — [7734]. Betel nut cutters, * Sarota.' 

These are . of brass with iron blades, they are like a pair of sugar nippers, two 
brass handles and short blades ; the upper blade has a brass edging from which projects 
small ornaments, one in the shape of a peacock ; the brass handles are rudely ornamented 
by being set with bits of tinsel and glass to look like stones. 

The sarota is used to slice up the betel nut preparatory to mixing it with the 
lime and spice and wrapping it in the pAn leaf. 

722 . — [7735]. A SurmadAn. 

A small vase for holding powdered antimony. To the stopper is attached a brass 
bodkin or blunt spike, with the aid of which the powder is drawn out and applied under 
the eyelid and lashes. These little toilet articles are made of brass, silver, wood, and ivory 
in various shapes. 

723. — A brass box. 

This manufacture appears peculiar to Kamil. It offers the neatest and best 
specimen of native work in metal that I have seen. The box is of metal covered with red 
velvet, and over the velvet again is an open work case of brass with solid edges and 
comers. A very pretty one was sent to me fitted with blue velvet., and the brass open-work 
silvered. The boxes are oblong, true and straight, and well made. A box sells for about 
Bs. 13. 

Amritsar. 

724. — [7802], A brass hukavase, ornamented. 

725 . — [7803]. A large brazen vessel to hold water. 

726. — [7806]. An open work brass bird cage. 

( The illustration shows the design.) 

At Amritsar a good deal of work is done in the way of manufacturing vessels from 
copper, sheet brass, and the mixed metal or bell-metal called “ pbdl ” and “ kfasf 
Specimens of cups and platters of the latter metals beautifully chased and engraved in 
various patterns, may be had. Two good specimens are in the Lahore Museum collection. 
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La^HOEJC. 

727 *— Series of brass vessels of household use. 

Under this head I note, once for all, that large class of goods which really forms 
the staple of the work in metals of the Punjab. The number of fancy articles is few ; 
but in every large town great quantities of metal vessels, drinking cups, cooking pots, 
lamps, Ac., — in short, all articles of household use, are made for local consumption and 
export. Amritsar, Ambala, Ludhiana, Jalandhar, all export brass vessels ; they go up 
into the hills and across the frontier into K&bul and Kashmir and to every part of the 
Panjab. 

Metal vessels in a native household supply the joint place of porcelain, glass, and 
silver plate in a European family. Hindus uso brass vessels and Mu oilmans generally 
Copper vessels, except in the case of small drinking cups, &e. There is hardly any one so 
poor but he lias not some brass pots, if no more than the “ lota n in which he boils 
his porridge, drinks his water, and holds water to wash in. The wealthier a man is the 
better off is his house as regards his vessels. In the * rasoi khaua, * or kitchen of a big 
bouse, the array of brass vessels, cooking pots and water holders, all scoured bright with 
earth every day or oftener, is quite formidable. The native gentry use silver drinking 
cups and some other articles of silver, but the staple article is brass or copper. I 
believe, however, that glass and crockery are coming more and more into use, even 
among those who do not ape foreign manners at all. The lamps employed in a great 
house where European candles and lamps have not found their way, are huge brass 
candelabra with a broad dish below and a number of branches for little lamps filled with 
oil and having a wick in the spout of the oil holder. The dull light, quantity of smoke, 
and dreadful smell these “chkr-div&s ” (lamps with four wicks) emit, would be intolerable to 
the European idea. Such a lamp is figured in the plate annexed. Brass vessels are 
sold by weight, so much being allowed extra for workmanship. They are nearly always 
made of imported shoet brass and copper. Some mixed metal including brass are 
made by natives, but in small pieces, and useful only in making smaller articles. The 
process of making these vessels is described further on. 

The common vessels are as follows : — 

Lotd.—A small brass pot, round, contracted towards the mouth, and haying just 
above the neck a short lip all round. 

Kaul or Katora. — A rather flat drinking cup, supposed to resemble in shape a 
lotus flower ( Kaul, Kanval) 

Abkhora*— A drinking pot more or less like a lota or shaped, like a vase, sometimes 
made with a handle, cover and spout. Those with spouts are called * Abkhora tfitldfir.* 

Gilds * — A straight drinking cup shaped like a tumbler ; with or without a cover. 
The name is a corruption of our word “ glass ” in the colloquial sense of a drinking 
glass. 

jfa&eft.-'-A large vessel for holding water— a braes bucket, with or without rings at 
the side. Hindus use a baltoa to boil a large supply of food for distribution^ a feast 

Dol, or DolchL — A round vessel to hold or draw water with, sometimes made of 
iron; Hindus use it ' , . 
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Ganga Sugar. — A large brass ewer with spout for holding water. 

Degchd.—A large cooking pot, broad mouthed and round, with a lip ; used by all 
classes. 

DegcM A smaller size of the same shape. 

Garwd — A vessel for drawing water and holding it for drinking purposes ; used 
by Hindus. Garvd is a smaller size. 

ThdlL — A flat plate. 

Pardt . — A flat brass tray with a rim. 

Tabalbdz . — A brass bowl used to hold curds &c. at feasts ; the name is derived from 
the kettle-drum used for hunting to frighten the game, it being of the same shape. 

Silfchi or Child mcht. — A basin for washing the hands in. 
brass ewer from which water is poured. 

PatilL — A small cooking pot with a cover used by Musulm&ns. 


Twnbiya , — A drinking cup shaped 

Cha7cla.--A stone slab ( or wooden — when used by Hindus ) to grind spices and 
prepare pastry on 

Belna . — The rolling pin used with chakla. 

Pauni — A cullender or straining ladle j skimmer. 

Chalni . — A sieve. 

Khar did, Kharchi. — Ladles. 

Stkh — A spit f*>r roasting moat on. 

Hawaii'} -flaxta ( vulgarly ham&m-dasta ) . A brass pestle and mortar. A wooden one 
off the same shape i* called Chattu ” 

Pha kauri — A sort of shovel to rake out ashes from the oven. 

Sahdnsi or Sanddsl. — A pair of tongs with broad curved hooks at the end, to grasp a 
cooking pot round the neck and remove it from the fire. 

Kardh and Kardkt .-- A flat iron baking plate. 

Kafgtr. A ladle for taking the scum off cooking pots. 

Tawah or Loh . — A. thick iron plate. 

Rafida . — An iron plate on a long handle by which a baker reaches a cake when 
formed. into the oven. 

728 . — Surfihi, of zinc — L ajhobe Bazaar. Water goglots of zinc can be had for 
camp and travelling use ; not liable to break. 

729 * — Water goglets and cups of pewter ornamented with brass — Delhi. _ 

A few miscellaneous articles fromLahul, Kulu, &c., are more interesting. 

Y30.— Inkstand. “ Nakdu” from Spiti. This is a mere steel or polished iron tube, 
with a cap or sliding lid, having a small receptacle for ink. The Thibetan writing is pear* 
formed with a small flattened and pointed bit of bambu. 
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In several of the Hill States very pretty inkstands are in use. I saw one at Kum« 
harsen, near Simla : the ink pot was of brass with a prettily closed lid, and the receptacle 
for pensattached to one side at right angles ; two small chains were fastened to it ; the whole 
was beautifully though roughly carved. Such pen cases are always worn, stuck in the girdle. 

731 . — Tobacco pipes, 1 Kangu padam,' Spiti and Lahttl. 

Every L&htili is seen with one in his girdle : it is a long iron or brass tube slightly 
fluted for ornament, curved slightly at one end, the curve being terminated by a small bowl, 
all in one piece with the stem. 

732 . — “Dungsmo--” a tea pot, Spiti. 

A most remarkable article : it is a broad wooden cylinder about 18 inches high and 
6 inches diameter, bound at intervals with rings of brass and edged with the same ; some of 
the rings are set with bad turquoises ; the cylinder is fitted with a central stick or piston, the 
lower end charged with a disc of wood fitting to tho cylinder. The tea in use is hard brick 
tea, or tea cemented with gum of some kind and a little blood. The portion of tea to be used 
is put into the cylinder with a portion of a salt called “ phulli,” (See Vol. I, page 97) and 
ghf or rather butter (for ghf is not used in L&hul), and the whole pounded and churned 
with hot water ; the result is a thick soup, which is much relished. It has this advantage 
that there is no waste of tea leaves ! 

When prepared duly, the tea may bo transferred into a rather elegant shaped cop- 
per jug with a handle and spout ; the sides of the jug are prettily ornamented, and tin- 
ned in a pattern. 

The skill of the people of Thibet in metal ornamentation is not to be despised, it is 
rude indeed, but often shows a great idea of ornamental design. I have seen flat copper 
boxes to contain amulets and charms (furnished with little rings to tie them round the 
waist or hang them about the neck) very prettily worked over in a sort of filigree brasswork. 
In Dr. Leitner's collection there was a bell with the handle and sides beautifully ornamen- 
ted in relief. I believe that this art has come from China ; the best specimens of bells (used 
in worship) u dorjes ” or sceptres, coining from tho Chinese territory, where the work is 
beautiful, and have been Imitated, and so a certain facility of ornamenting metal has become 
common. 

733* — A Kashmiri tea vase. 

This is in the Lahore Museum : it is an elegantly shaped jug with handle and spout 
covered all over with a pattern of little sprigs and leaflets raised above the surface, — a 
pattern familiar to all who have seen or purchased the pretty silver * surahis.’ or goglets of 
Kashmir. The material is copper tinned. Whether the tea is infused in this or is first 
worked up in some other vessel I do not know, but I believe it is simply boiled with water 
in a cooking pot or degchi. Green tea is always used, and that imported overland from China 
is sold as high as 7 and 8 rupees a seer. All Kashmiris and K&bulis are great tea drinkers. 
(See Chap. “ Tea ” in Vol. I.) 

784 .— Iron vessels from Mandi territory, consisting of * Launda*— an iron pot for 
eooking. “ Dharmohi,** an iron ladle for carrying fire or for use as a ladle. u Karahi,” 
an iron shallow cauldron used by confectioners' for boiling milk, syrup, Ac., Ac., fused 
everywhere). “ Sijrf " a small iron store for eariying fir*. 
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I will now describe the two kinds of factories in which vessels are made : that of 
the “ bhartya,” and that of the “ taty&r.” 

The workman who makes small solid, and large hollow, vessels by casting, whether 
in brass, copper, zinc, or other metal, is called Bhartya. 

For all small kinds of articles he has a pair of iron shallow boxes called “ lialka.” 
They are made horse-shoe shaped, and one fits exactly over the other ; at the centre of the 
curved side each box has a hollow lip, being in fact half a tube ; when the two are put 
together there is a hollow receptacle with a tube iu the upper part though which metal can 
be poured. The two boxes are held together with small clamps at the side. To use these 
halkas: they are separated and each filled to the edge with a composition of oil, wax, resin 
and clay, well kneaded together.; on this bed the mould is formed : it is gouorally done by 
taking an article already finished and which it is desired to reproduce, and pressing it into 
the clay so that one half is in the clay and one half out : the other ‘ lialka * is then put 
over, and this takes the impress of the other half. The article is taken out and 
there is of course a complete hollow mould ; the lialkas being now clamped together a spike 
is passed down the tube at the top to put it in communication with the mould and metal is 
poured in. This form of mould is used for small and solid articles. The halka varies in 
size from 6 inches x 4 and 1 inch deep, to four times that size. For largo vessels, vis. caul- 
drons, deghchas Ac., the following process is adopted. A solid block mould is made on tho 
ground of the shape of the inside of tho hollow vessel required. It is made of clay. 
Over thiB is spread a layer of \k\ mitti or clay found with a red tinge, mixod with munj 
fibre chopped fine ( to make it bind ) ; over this again a layer of rod clay aud cow-dung, and 
over this a layer of red clay mixed with munj ; again, and lastly, a coating of red clay mixed 
with finely chopped blanket. This being complete, wax is taken and beaten into thin plates, 
as thick however as the brass vessel to be made is intended to bo, and tho mould is covered 
all over with wax plates. Over tho wax four layers of clay aiul material as before are 
smeared. The rationale of the process is now evident : a wooden fire is lighted about the 
mould, the clay layers harden, and the wax layer melts in the midst, part of it running 
out by a little hole left at the hotton, part being absorbed by tho clay ; a hollow space is 
thus left, which is a hollow mould fit to receive the melted metal. A close earthen crucible 
is now prepared with melted brass, usually threo parts copper to one of zinc ; a hole is made 
in the top of the mould and the small hole below carefully closed, and the molten metal run 
in. When cold the mould is broken up, and the vessel taken off, it is finished by being 
mounted on a turner’s wheel and turned with steel tools till it is even and fit for use. 

The other workman called “ Taty&r ” makes the lighter sort of vessels of copper and 
sheet brass, while the Bhartya casts the heavier and more solid vessels. The Taty&r’s 
implements are — 

Ahran . — Large square anvil without points. 

Sandon . — An anvil with two points, smaller than Ahran. 

Chauras mekh . — A “ sand&n” with both points cut off, leaving only the square centre. 

KMi Mekh. — An anvil which has the head hooked thus : — 
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Tundi MeJch . — The one-armed anvil, an anvil with one point only. The word 
‘ tunda * is applied to a man with one arm. 

Sanni. — Pincers. 

Hathaura. — Hammer. 

PcvrJcwr. —Compasses. 

Ohawrana . — A hammer, shaped like an adze. 

Uddla and uddli . — The same, only the blade of the hammer is narrower and broader, 
the section giving an oblong instead of a square. 

Jkaura*i.--A. small chaurasa, for fine work. 

Domuhi. — A hammer, with a striking surface at either end of the head. 

ttharwa, — Au iron form on which small vessels are fixed while being hammered 
into shape. Kkarwdnt is a wooden frame which holds the kharwa in position ( sometimes 
called “ dos&ugi.” ) 

NU.-—A round iron rod to clean tubes, spouts &c , with tiles. 

They use either sheet brass and copper imported, or else they make an ingot of mixed 
metal in a crucible and then hammer it— these vessels are cold- wrought. 

Addendum on Metallic Leaf and Foil. 

In Pati&la, N&bhfL, Lahore, Amritsar and most large places, gold and silver loaf is 
made, the metal being beaten out under sheets of jilli or gold-beater’s skiu : of this hereafter. 
Tin foil is made, and sheets of bright brass foil or orsdew, in pieces about 8 inches broad 
and 2 feet long — and called “ bindli This is used lor decoration purposes on gala days. 
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SUB CLASS B. 

HARDWARE. 

If the Sub-Class A was uninteresting, this is still more so. Hardly anything , is to 
be noted. The iron employed is either Native or European, and an account of imported 
iron will be found at page 7 of Vol. I. 

Nails of soft flexible iron are made, and screws — the latter more rarely. 
Baking plates for cooking tlu* universal bread or chap&ti arc made of hammered iron, 
and large shallow bowls or open cauldrons, made of sheet, iron bolted in pieces, called 
u karsihi” are used both by saltpetre makers, dyers, sweetmeat makers, and in all sorts of' 
manufactures where any substauec has to be boiled iu large quantity in an open vessel. 
Iron staves and chafing dishes are in use but require no special notieo. 

Looking over the catalogue of the Exhibition of lSGf, I do not find a single speci- 
men under this class worthy of record. 
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SUB CLASS 0. 

CUTLERY. 

There is more variety under this class, and in some cases a fair superiority of work- 
mans Lip, 

The common article* of daily use, knives, scissors, tweesers, horse bits, stirrup irons, 
and such like, when of native manufacture and pattern are generally rough ; but the prac- 
tice of making article* with something approaching to European finish and in European 
style, has taken root in the Sealkot district and at Wazir/tbad and other places in the 
Oujranwalla district, as also in Gujrat. 

Still more recently Mr. S|*miee, a gentleman employed in the Medical Store at Sealkot, 
ha* taught certain workmen at Bcaikot with the aid of Euroi*ean steel not only to make 
scissors, penknives and table cutlery equal to European, but to prepare and finish in the 
highest style delicate surgical instrument*. I had the satisfaction of sending to Paris in 
1867 wets of instruments for ojx* ration in cataract and other eye diseases, sets of dental 
forceps, amputating knives, scalpels and lancets, that must have been respectable even iu 
tho city, par excellence % of such manufactures. 

In Delhi the cutlers are very clever in imitating surgical instruments, knives 
fish-hooks, and other European instruments : but they have not been taught like the 
Sealkot men, and it is said that their instruments when once blunted will not readily 
take on edge and qw»li«li again, but remain harsh and rough. The workmen use 
principally old sword blades, European and Persian, for steel instrument* ; but for small 
instrument*, requiring toughness and strength, they seek for an old steel ramrod and 
work it up. Tho Dolhi cutlers are all congregated in one part of the city. 

The facility for learning such work is traceable to a cause. In former days, there 
was a demand for weapons of all kinds ; swords, daggers, battle-axes and spear heads were 

made, and the corresponding defensive weapons— shields, chain armour and plate armour. 

Very early in the history of India the blades of Ir*u or Persia were famous, steel was im- 
ported from the south-west, and also from Central India, and workmen soon acquired skill in 
making it up. The best workmen also learned to use other kinds of iron, to weld and temper, 
to produce water- mark in steel, to color it blue, and in short to do *11 that the best sword 
makers of Europe can do. Nor has the art died out : where the demand survives, in 
Kashmir and in Peshawar, and just beyond our frontier, men of considerable skill work 
at these handicrafts. I have seen a Kaslimfri blade of welded bars of several varieties 
of iron, a small quantity of silver being hammered in to produce a beautiful wavy 44 water 
mark/ 1 But in other parts of the country, and especially in the settled provinces of the 
Punjab, no sooner had the stormy days of the later Sikh rule passed away, than tho 
demand for such wares ceased or was greatly diminished. The men who wrought the 
arms turned their attention to works of peace, and settling in the districts of CKijrau walla, 
Sealkot and Gqjrat, took to making guns, hunting knives, table knives, clasp knives and 
other articles, having imitated European articles given them for the purpose. 

Tho class of workmen whose special branch was the ornamentation of arms and 
armour in inlaid gold and steel chasing, have mostly settled down into the dasa 
Of ‘Koftgars' whom I shall describe presently. But inlaid arms, chain amour and 
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■words am still to be bed, — mostly being specimens preserved from pest years. It is 
needless to add that the operation of the Arms Act has done much to the 

number of weapons ; but a few of the best makers who still remember the Sikh days or 
have learned from the armourers of those times, hold licences and are able to ply their 
trade. 1 should here mention the steel employed is either imported steel or steel made 
by heating iron bars in contact with charcoal till it has imbibed the necessary quantity of 
carbon, steel being a carburet of iron. Steel I am told used to be imported in flat plates 
or discs, probably made in this shape for facility of carbonising, from Central India. I am 
not aware whether any of the iron ores of India are spathose or producing in fuaion a 
crystalline carbonised iron like the German Spiogdeisen. 

The specimens illustrating this class, are as follows 

Ajsbala. 

735 - — [7743]. Office penknifes ( handles made of betel nut. ) 

This is a favorite fancy work. Pen-holders, rulers and knife handles are made of betel 
nut cut to shape, and the various pieces cemented together and held by an iron shaft down 
the centre. The appearance of the mottled brass and white nut, which hardens and talrss 
a slight polish, is sufficiently pleasing. Price of the knives I rupee each. 

Ludhiana. 

736 — [7748]. A sword. 

Thu is of rather soft native iron polished by Glrindk. Glirmuk appears to be 
the best cutler at Ludhiana. 

737 . — [7762]. “ Mochana,” tweeaers. Every native barber has a pair. 

738. — [7764]. Native jienknife. 

The usual penknife is a small [minted blade fixed in a rather long handle. The 
common clasp knife ( when a European pattern has not been imitated ) is a very rude affair, 
and is more like a rasor. Of all native cutlery it is observed, that in the cheaper and 
smaller articles, the surface of the iron rarely has a smooth or lustrous appearance but 
exhibits the scratchy surface left by rough filing or grindstone work. 

739. — [7765]. Penknife. English pattern. 

740 — [7760]. Scissors. 

It is difficult for an European to hold native scissors : they are often made so that 
one serves as a knife, and the finger holes are made one smaller than the other, so 
that when closed one falls under the other : such scissors are held with the little and middle 
fingers, not with the thumb and first or middle finger. ‘Darais’ (tailors] nearly always 
use scissors made in European fashion. 


8m la. 

741. — [7778]. Razors, " Ushtara.” 

Very rude, though sharp. The process of shaving with them would be eminently 
They fold between two side-piece* very like an European razor, only they are 
smaller and shorter. 
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742.— [77801. Knife. Naligarh (Simla Hill*). Eude knives with wooden 
handles, used indiscriminately for all purposes, are carried in the belt in a leather sheath 
by every man in the hill districts. 

8ealkot. 

748.— [7820]. Office Eraser. 

744. — [7827 1. Penknife, 3 blades ; another with 4 blades. 

745. — [7829]. Scissors, large ; and a pair of small scissors. 

746. — [7831]. Hunting knife. 

747. — [7833]. Bread knife. 

748. — [7834]. Tobacco cutter. 

These and many other articles, some of best native iron and others of imported 
English steel, are made by Se&lknt workmen under tuition of Mr. W. Spence of the 
Medical Store Sealkot, (moo 44 Surgical Instrument#.”) 

74fr. — [7835], A sword, worth Rr. 120, by Kanndfn of Kotli Loh&ran. This is a 
fclodc well made of plates of different kinds of iron welded together and tempered. 

The collection included a Persian knife, daggers, a battle-axe, and a hatchet 
made at the name place, all well finished and polished. The following account of the 
^ Bealkot cutlery manufacture has been reeoived. 

F (trying . — They forge rant steel at red heat. ( my correspondent uses throughout, 
the phrase, 44 cherry red heat” ), and shear # steel at a low white heat. The work is 
then cold hammered. 

JWiMp.— The forged article is put into shape and has the scales and blurred 
surface removed with files, leaving the edge rather thick ( the process described is of 
making knives, swords, Ac. ) 

Hardening. — This is effected by heating the article to a 44 cherry ” red in a fire 
of charcoal and old leather, and then plunging it into cold water with a layer of oil 
floating in the surface, sometimes it is plunged into pure oil : this depends on the nature 
and quality of the steel and the purpose for which it is intended. Percussive tools are 
mostly hardened in sweet oil. 

Tempering . — I quote the account sent me, r what ini. 

u This is done cither in the common way, or by placing the articles to be tempered 
u in a vessel containing oil, along with some allov, the melting point of which answers to 
#< the temper required. Springs, if small, or if equal in thickness, are blazed off in the 
u usual way ; but if otherwise, they are roasted in flaming oil, in order to render unequal 
u thicknesses alike in temper. The alloy consists of lead, tin and bismuth, melted 
11 together in various proportions to suit the different tempers required in cutlery.” 


•Steel is of &r««M*ds~ 44 common,” "shear/' and “cunt." Shear steel is tough and elastic. 11 Tools, 
W* Jbr. Urs, " which require great tenacity without grout hardness are made of it, such as table ki a vs a 
plane-irons, Ac. * Cast ' steel is made by melting steel in covered crucibles with bottle glues, and 
In iron moulds, the ingots ure hammered into rods ; the stool takes a good polish ; ‘ ‘ 

and raaors, art made of it.*' 
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The finishing processes are— (l) grindiug, (2) glaring, (3) polishing. For an 
account of the European method see 44 Urc's Dictionary of Arts, under Cutlery." 

At Sealkot these processes are done with the aid of wooden wheels, some of which 
are faced with thick buff leather, others with lead. The grinding is done on stone 
wheels ; glazing on the wooden wheels with emery of various degree of fiueness, according 
to which also, the size of the wheel varies. These wheels are known as 44 buff wheels," 
“ wood glaze wheels," and 44 lap wheels.” They are turned by an endless band and a 
fly wheel.* 

The emery used is known according to fineness, as 44 con-emery,” 44 waslied-flour 
emery,” and 44 double washed Hour emery.” The corundum, or 44 k annul pathar ” ground 
to powder is sometimes substituted. These are used with the wood and hard wheels. 

Polishing is done on the leather wheel, the surface being covered with per-oxide 
of iron, a yellow oxide called 44 crocus of iron.” 

All this the reader will observe is a simplified copy of the European process. 

Common and cheap native cutlery is, after forging and rough filing, ground on a 
grindstone, which is turned either by a boy, who keeps pulling a twisttd leather 
band round the projecting end of one axle, or by a bow and leather such as the native 
carpenters substitute for a centre bit. Polishing is not done at all : but for the better 
class of work a little corundum powder or European emery is used on a wheel with a 
leather edge. The 44 Sikli-gars,” men whose trade is to dean and brighten arms and iron 
work, remove rust and stains with a set of smooth hand-iron scrapers or small chisels, 
which they laboriously rub and scrape up and down, and they finish with rubbing, with 
iron rust mixed with a little acid, and with powdered corundum and oil, with the aid of 
leather or rags. Brass they polish witli soft earth aud rotten-stone and oil. (See also 
under the head of 44 Trade Implements,” v. Sikligar). 

Gujranwalla. 

This district has settlements of cutlers at. WazinibAd and Niz&mAbad, who 
imitate European cutlery : these men make self-acting tobacco cutters, neatly finished 
with blue steel catches, engraved brass plates, &c., all at a cost of R«. 5 (!) 

The commonest manufacture is a large sort of pocket, knife with implements, as 
button hooks, corkscrews attached, or campaingcr’s sets, consists of folding knife fork 
and spoon ; but the cutlery as a rule is not nearly so well done as that at Sealkot, and the 
use of iron of the class called 4 aspiit ’ is commoner than of steel, also the final processes 
of glazing and polishing are badly done or not done at all. These men seem to excel 
in making guns, and mechanical works like the self-propelling tobacco-cutter. 

The following specimens will give an idea of the work turned out; — 

750 . — Razors. By Umr Baksh pf Ramnagar. 

751 . — [ 8020 ]. Crochet needles, by Mub&rak of Nfzdmabad. 

752 . — [ 8026 ]. Knife and Fork, value Rs. 3. 

Nora. — The native name* of the wheel* will be found farther on, and in the gloesary. I had not 
aaeertained them when I wrote the above. 
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753. — [ 8086 ]. Letter Clip in bine steel, ( by the tame makers. ) 

754. — [ 7988 ]. Pocket knife, WazirabttL 

755. — Tobacco cutter.— The action of the knife or cutter propel* the cake to be cut, 

756. — [ 7991 ]. A pair of Pistols — value Be. 16, by Husain. 

757* — [ 7998 ]. A double-barrelled gun,— value Be. 45, by Fozldln. 

758. — [ 7794 ]. A Carbine — value Bs. 80 — by the same. 

759. — [ 7795 ]. A single-barrelled gun,— value Bs. 25. 

760* — [ 8000 ]. Horse's bit, — snaffle, Ac. 

761* — [ 8001 ]. Spurs and Military Chain Straps Ac., NizdmabM. 

Jhklam. 

763. — [8059]. Iron horse bits. — Jhelam seems to produce the best cutlery of 
this description. 

The^ are two specimens : one is called 44 nari," which is I supposo a sort of snaffle, 
an European snaffle is called 44 kajai " The other is the 44 dh&na,” which means * curb/ 
The cost is only 6 annas each. Made at Rhotfa. 

763- — Stirrup irons. They are made occasionally on the European model. 
These are almost circular, narrowing up to the point of suspension. 

The commonest stirrup iron ha* a flat brood plate at the bottom for the foot 
to re*t on. 

SiUHPUR. 

764. — [8806 Ac.]. Carving knife, bread knife, table knives and forks, large [Be. 
18 a dosen, small 15 a dozen) ; also j»cnkuives. 

These articles constitute almost a sj>ecialty of Sliahpur, and are made with 
handles of bone, or of a pretty translucent green stone, which is platma, or with the 
mottled and variegated marble or limestone found in the Salt Range and elsewhere. 

The green stone handles deserve & more special notice. The plasma is a 
green silica brought from beyond Kabul. The native name is 44 Sang Yesham," which 
is the term applied to jade or uephrite. Jade differs however from plasma. The 
constituents are as follows 


Jad*. 

Puwi. 

Silica, 

... 50-5 

Silica, 

• a. 

... 96-75 

Magnesia, ... «. 

... 810 

Alumina, ... 
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... 0*25 
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... 10-0 

Iron, 

••• 

... 05 

lion, ... ... 
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Chroma, ... 

... 0-06 




Water, ... «. 

... 2-75 
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Plasma has been found among the ruins at Borne. It is infusible, while jade melts 
before the blowpipe into a white enamel. The best jade comes from Persia and Chinese 
Tartary : it occurs in granite and gneiss* Plasma occurs in beds associated with chalcedony. 
Plasma, it will be observed, contains no magnesia and a much larger proportion of silica 
than jade. 

The following account of cutlery, kindly communicated by Major Davies, then Deputy 
Commissioner of the district, I transcribe verbatim 11 Information received from Shuruf- 
din, Lohdr of Bhera. The iron is obtained from Bombay. The process of manufacture 
of cutlery is as follows A seer of iron say, is heated and hammered continuously for 
about a day. Bonn ( soh&ga ) about a chittack in quantity, is put on this iron when hot, 
and it is then fit for manufacturing into the required shapes. 

“ These shapes are roughly obtained by means of hammers and moulds, then filed 
and again heated ; they are cooled in water with an eighth port of oil floating over the top, 
which hardens the surface of the iron. 

i 

“ The polishing process is now begun, and is performed by means of the “a&n” and 
the ‘matsun/ of which descriptions must be given. 

“ The ‘n6u’ is formed by heating a kind of fine sand obtained from the Salt Bange 
in a vessel and then mixing 1 Ukh 9 with it, until the whole is formed into a sort of 
dough, after which it is well kneaded and then forced into a mould, which, when it is 
cold, turns it out in a round shape with the appearance of a very thin grinding stone. 

u The ‘matsdn’ is made in the same way : a stone containing much silica called 
‘kurand* being, when pounded, substituted for the sand. The kurand is said to come from 
Hindustan.” 

The article— a knife say — to be polished, is first moved backwards and forwards on 
the sdn, turned rapidly, with a very little fine common sand applied. 

The article is then applied to the matsdn in the same manner; the matgfin 
however is first prepared by the application of oil and a piece of ‘kurand/ after which 
charcoal is rubbed on it and it is well dried with a cloth. This preparation takes place 
three times during the polishing, which from first to last takes about two hours. Large 
articles, such as talw&rs Ac., are not polished in this elaborate manner, but oil and pounded 
‘kurand' are merely rubbed on with a piece of wood. 

The pale green plasma called ‘sang-i-yesham is cut by means of an iron saw, and 
water mixed with red sand and pounded ‘kurand/ It is polished by application to the sdn 
wetted with water only, then by being kept wet with water and rubbed with a piece of 
«watf (a smooth fragment of stoneware, crockery, or potsherdj and lastly by rubbing 
very finely pounded burnt sang-i-yesham on it. This last process must be done very 
thoroughly. 

The other stones used for bandies come from the Salt Bange and the hills near 
Attok. Each is polished by being rubbed with ‘watf and its own burnt powder as 
above ; when the stone is vmy hard, oil is used in the process instead of water. 
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Mohtgomkey ( GUOAIRA. ) 

Some of tho coarsest class of native cutler’s work was sent from this district, including 
the usual knife, scissors, tweezers, razors, aud a pair of “ camel shears 99 from Shirgarh in 
this district, —and costing 4 anas. 


Peshawar. 

The cutlery works of this district, as might be expected, are principally of a warlike 
nature. The workmen have the advantage of the iron from Bajaur, which is excellent 
in texture and easily convertible into steel, ( #«« Vol. I, pp. 8 aud 9). 

The Settlement Report has the following brief notice of the sword factories* 

M Sword blades of a coarser quality are manufactured at Peshawar, but those in 
u greatest request, other than Persian and Damascus blades, arc those [ called ] u Tfrai, 99 
u made in the Makzai hills of Tirah at what is known as the MirzakhAnl factory. The 
“ temper of those swords is highly appreciated* and some, purchased perhaps at a small 
14 price, ore valued nearly a» much as Irfcnf ( Persian ) blades.” 

The specimens exhibited as cutlery can hardly bo separated from those coming under 
the class of “ Arms.” I beg to refer the reader to that class for the strange variety of 
swords, knives and daggers this district produces. 

Lahore. 

The works of cutlery hero are principally arms ; ordinary rough knives, scissors, 
tweezers Ac. Ac., are made in this district as well as in every other. I may here mention 
that a few cutlers, like those of Ni/Atmibad, seem to have settled at Kastir, and that a few 
articles, superior as compared with ordinary native cutlery, were sent to the Exhibition of 
1864 from that sub-division of the l^ihorc district. 

The specimens are as follows : — 

765. — [ 7855 A Rword, ‘ Talwfir,’ with wared edge. 

766. — [ 7856 ]. — Steel sword made by AmAn Ali of the Mochi Gate Lahore, 
value R* . 12 ( an inferior quality). 

767~~[ KM ].-A sword of steel finished with water-mark, by the same, value 

Rs. 80. 

768»— [7858 ] — A sword with a device engraved on the blade, Rs, 20. 

769 — Small curved daggers, made at Lahore. 

770. — A dagger mode of embossed steel by Amkn Ali. 

Kashmir. 

771 — [ 8175 ]■ — A steel mirror. Before the importation of European glasses, and 
before the process of silvering Aleppo and European glass for mirrors was known *4 
Delhi, small round mirrors of polished steel were in use, and still axe to he had. This hi 
one : its value is Rs. 7*8. 

In bringing this class to a dose, I most enumerate the tools used by the blacksmith 
in metal work*. 
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The details of ihe blacksmith's work are familiar, and there is nothing special in 
the native method* Charcoal is used in the forges. 

The tools emplyed are 

(1).— ' 14 Ahran.”— (anvil). (2) Wadhin (Sledge hammer) for hammering large works, 
used with both hands. 

(8). — Hatliaufa (hammer.) 

(6) .— Hathauri, small hammer. 

(7) . — “ Sannya,** pincers of five kinds and sizes. 

(8) .—“ Ch&ini, ” cold chisel for cutting iron. 

(9.) — “ Sumbha, " to make holes in hot iron. 

(10).— “Dedld,” an iron piece with a hole in it placed under the iron to be drilled 
with the Sumbha. 

1 1. — ‘* Chaurasi reti,” square file, for filing with either side or face. 

12. — Nhngird reti,” half circular file. 

13. — 41 Tim'd reti,“ triangular do. 

14. —“ Reti,” common file. 

15. —“ Katira,” pair of shears or pincers with sharp edges for cutting metal. 

16. — “ Golrfc reti” round file. 

17. — “ Parker,” compasses. 

18. — “ Hathkali,” hand-vice — “b&nk” is a big vice for bench use. 

19. — ki Mus," screw mould in which screws are made— the female screw. 

20. — “ Jandri,” plate bored for wire-drawing. 

21. — “Tappa,” a shaping block. 

22. — “ Kundi,” hook for stirring iron in the forge. 

23. — “ Khatwa,” bellows, or two sldtis to form bellows. 

24. — “ Bilol,” mouth-piece of the bellows. 

25. — “ Kind,’* single skin used for a pair of hand bellows. 

26. —“ Kauncha,” forge tongs. 

27. — “ Sand&n,” small anvil with points at cither end. 

■ 28.—“ Bank/’ a vice (copied from the European implement ). 

29.—“ Nimgira.” 

80 — “ Tappa, golf/’ a round blook for shaping round plates in. 

81. — “ Blurttf,” forge. 

82. — “Mttddhi, “wooden block let into the ground on which the^anvils are fixed* 
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The Jury Beport on the Collection of 1804, me y be printed as a suitable conclusion 
to this chuMs— 

CUTLERY AND HARD-WARE. 

JUBY s — 

Colonel Sin. G. Burnell, Esquire, 

H. Gunn, Esquire. Dr. Elton. 

Nawab Allee Reza Elian. B. Powell, Esquire. 

Nawab Ahdool Mujid Khan. T. D. Forsyth, Esquire, Reporter . 

The articles exhibited in this class comprise a wide range of utility, and being such 
as are intended for the daily wants of life, rather than for ornament, it is necessary to 
look carefully to the workmanship, design and ultimate use of the articles displayed. 

In this department novelty of design is not likely to be met with, for, as a general 
rule, the implements of trade, and the articles coming generally under the head of hard- 
ware, are produced in greater j perfection by Western nations than by Orientals. 

Thus it is found that, whilst most of the articles manufactured after native 
models are comparatively rude and uncouth, those made according to English patterns 
have some pretensions to neatness of finish and utility. 

The exception to this is to be found in the swords and large knives, exhibited 
from Peshawar and the frontier. The manner in which matchlocks are made, and 
native gun-burrols are twisted, is curious; but this is not a trade which is likely to he 
fostered under the British Government. 

The articles exhibited may be divided into two heads 
1st. — Culinary or household. 

4 2nd.— Sporting or warlike. 

Under the first heading there are knives and forks, penknives, scissors, erasers, 
from Uni bulla, Loodiana, Sealkote, Lahore, Guojrauwalla, Goojrat, Shahpore, and Jheeud. 

Seale, and weight* from Umballa and Loodiana. 

Padlock, from U oh tuck, Simla, Umritsur, Lahore, Goojran walla, Bawul Pindee, 
Googaira, Dora Ghu.ce Khan, Buunoo ; a door-lock of excellent construction after an 

English pattern made at Umritsur. 

A Urge collection of bras* and copper cooking pota, enpe, gogleta, hookah bot- 
tom*, and other native utcn.il.. 

Under the head of .porting and warlike— there axe sword., daggers and long 
knives from Umrffcur, Sealkote, Lahore, and the frontier di»tricte, and some presented 
by the' Chief, of the Cis-Sutlej State.; a .word from Loodiana, a ‘ kfikrf’ from Simla, 
sporting knives from Sealkote, Goojran walla, and Dera Ismael Khan. 

Guns after English pattens were sent from Goojran walla and Cashmere, and a 
specimen of a twisted gun-barrel has been supplied from Kohat b, Mr. R. E. Egerton, 
whose interesting account of the manner in which these barrels are twisted is appended.* 

Native matchlock, and pi.tol. are eent from Peshawur. 

* — •BmQtMS'Anu.* 
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Horse bits and stirrups from Hissar, Rohtuck, Lahore, Goojran walla, Jholum j 
horse shoes from Her Majesty's 89th Regimental Workshops. 

Knives and Forks , <£c. — Most of the peukuives and scissors are of exceedingly 
poor and rude construction* 

The way in which some of the purely native made cutlery is got up is clever, as 
far as appearance goes, but it will not bear close inspection. 

The external imitation of English cutlery is excellent, but does not stand the test 
of use, there being scarcely a blade which would bear ordinary trial. The natives in 
some instances have evidently procured English steel, but not understanding how to work 
it, have destroyed the temper in making up the blades, 

The exceptions are — 

[7826 to 7883.]— Knives, eraser, 2 penknives, 2 pairs scissors, sporting knife, and 
bread knife. These are by far the best articles of cutlery exhibited, and are really 
good specimens. The blades are made of English steel apparently, but it is understood 
that they have been worked up by native artificers under English superintendence. They 
are neatly finished with ivory and horn handles. 

Good specimens of penknives are exhibited by Goojranwalla workmen. 

[7997*98*99]. — by Amir. 

[8005.] Very good specimen. 

^8007 ] } ^ n ^ ves Shahabooddeen. 

[8012.] Knife by Gholam. 

[8024. J Knives, forks, ^ 
to > erasers and > by Nubhee But. 

8030,] J penknife. ) 

[8031.]) 

to > the same by Mobarik, 

[8035.] ) 

The scissors exhibited by these manufacturers are very poor indeed. 

[8063. ) Shurufdeen,. of Slmhpoor, exhibits good looking carving and dinner 
to > knives and forks, with imitation jade handles. But they are worthless 

8067.] ) for use, not being made of good steel. 

[7749.] — Scales and Weights . 

[7750. 1 Scales and set of weights, letter scales, by Goormookh bf Loodiana* These 

7751.] / are after the English pattern, and arc remarkably well made. 

The ordinary native padlocks are supplied in abundance, and are not Worth notice. 

[7739 ] A lock on Chubb’s principle is sent from the Rohtuck Jail, but it is 
quite a misnomer to use Chubb’s name in connection with the lock exhibited, for it is 
of the most ordinary and rude nature, the principle of the lock being that which would 
be turned by a large watch key. Externally the lock has an imposing appearance. 

A curious puxzle lock from Bokhara is exhibited by Hisr Meg Raj, Lahore* 
Ho. 7874. 
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[7972.} Is a very bad specimen of a common English padlock. 

[8009 ] Letter padlock ( brass ) by Gohun. 

[ S] £°.Vj Eto. } I'Ocd Eibibitio. Committee, 

Are very good specimens of padlocks, for which the workers deserve honorable mention. 
[8005.] A cleverly contrived native padlock, on an English pattern. 

Door Loch— Sirdar Bhugwan Sing exhibits an excellent specimen of a door lock, 
No. 7808, made after an English pattern. It would be very desirable to encourage the 
manufacture of such articles, as they would be much sought after if produced at a 
moderate price, as doubtless they could be. 

Sporting and Warlike. -There is a very small show of guns, and none have been 
sent from Kangra, where formerly very fair specimens used to be seen ; the best Mundee 
iron being procurable in the neighbourhood, and clever workmen being found in a 
colony at or near Teera Sujanpoor. 

[7984.] Gun, double-barrel, price Rs. 45. 

[7995.] Carbine, breech -loading, price Rs. 80. 

[7990,] Gun, single-barrel, price Rs. 25. 

[8001.] Gun, double-barrel, price Rs. 00. 

are exhibited by Shuha1>ooddc(m, who deserves special notice for the workmanship and 
finish of his wen pons. The manner in whi»di the brooch-loading carbine has been bored 
is highly creditable. The locks of No. 80(4 are very superior. 

The guns from Cashmere arc well wrought, and the finish is excellent. 

A bunting knife, no number, sent from Nimmabad, is well made, and appears 


to be of good steel. 


[8000.] 

'8209/ 

8204/ 

8207/ 


An English bit made by Slmhabooddeou, Nizamabad, deserves notice. 

Quoits | Specimens from Soldiers 1 Workshops are highly creditable, 

Horse shoes J* aud deserve special notice. 

Wad cutter I 


Prizes, &c . 

The Jury do not consider any articles in this class of sufficient excellence to 
deserve a medal, but they would, os much as possible, encourage this branch of manu- 
facture by the grant of money prizes and recommendatory certificates. 

They would award to Shahabooddeeu of Goojrauwaila for his guns, three shares 
of prize money. 

To Mr. Spence, Seal koto, Sir Robert Montgomery's special prize might be given 
for general superiority of finish and excellence of material. 

To Goojrauwaila. shares of prize money might be sent for distribution to the 
different workmen employed by the Local Committee ; and to the following exhibitors, who 
ought also to have certificates : — 

Shahabooddeeo. Gholam. 

Amerooddeen. Mobarik. 

Shurufdeen. Nubbee Buksh. 
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Two shares to Sirdar Bhugwan Singh for the superior sample of a door lock. 

Three shares to Goormookh, Loodiana, for his brass scales and weights. 

Two shares to Sergeant Ord, Her Majesty’s 80th Foot. 

One share to Sergeaut Bates, Her Majesty’s 93rd Highlanders, for superior sped* 
mens of hard- ware. 

Honorable mention should be made of the guns from Cashmere, and of the air gun 
from Puttiala ; a certificate should be given to Local Exhibition Committee Ktmgra for 
delivery to the maker of an ivory and steel letter clip of superior make and finish. 

For Mr. Burnell’s prise for s udder b£z£r block, or rough-filed iron- work, there 
was no competition. 


T. D. FORSYTH 

Reporter. 


tM March 1864. 
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DIVISION II. 

WORKS IN THE PRECIOUS METALS. 

SUB-CLASS A.— WORKS IN GOLD OR SILVER WIRE; AND B— FABRICS WOVEN WITH 
GOLD AND SILVER WIRE AND THREAD. 

The demand for fabric* of this class is immense. Every wealthy man has his shoes 
embroidered with gold, for which spangle* ( sitiira ), aud thin tinsel ( sulina ) are required. 
Gold ribbon (ghota, kin/ira &e.) is largely used in trimming dresses, both male and female : 
gold thread (kattbfitun) is used in embroidery ; and for the heavy rich embroidery, already 
described as kir-rhob, tinsel wire of sixes ( called mukesh ) is required. Silk cloth with 
patterns woven in gold wire,* is culled kimklmb, is used for dresses of the wealthy, for 
cushions and state coverlets and cushions ( masnod ), and for the envelopes in which 
royal and princely correspondence is enclosed (called khanta). Native ladies 
demand muslins figured with tinsel, and public dancors wear the gaudier and more 
showy kinds of tinsel ornaments. Small skull cap* covered with gold work and tinsel are 
much worn on gala days, especially \yy children. Delhi is the gnmt place in the Punjab for 
shoes embroidered with gold, or with spangles and tinsel wire worked on to them. Buell shoes 
are said to be made with “ sulina wa si tfira,” and the neater and quieter article is worked 
with gold thread, which is less sparkling and showy, is said to be “ kal&batuni.” 

Dehli also is the manufactory for caps showily embroidered with tinsel and 
spangles: sheet tinsel being often sewn on to imitate jewels. All kinds of embroidered 
muslins, gold edged turbans, and fancy articles of tinsel ware, are to be obtained at Dehli. 

At most of the largo cities, embroidered shoes are made, and at Lahore and Amritsar 
the kar-chdb is done, the manufacturers being the relies of the once flourishing class who 
supplied the Sikh Court and nobles with embroidered velvet coverlets, cushions, floor 
eloths, saddle cloths, Ac. The demand has now fullen off, and the embroiderers obliged to 
take to other classes of embroidery more in demand by the general public. Kimkh&h 
(corruptly kincoh) is not made in the Punjab : it is ]>ossiblo that iu some places a stray 
workman from other parts may Ih> found, but that is all ; all our kimkhftb is brought from 
Bonaros or from Alunadabad in the Bombay Presidency. The qualities of kimkk&b am 
very various in inferior sorts: the last yard or so is fairly well woven, the gold flower 
standing out bright and glistening from the silkcn.surfaee, the “th&n” or piece is so folded 
for sale that the good parts form the few outer folds ; on going towards the inner lengths 
the gold flowering gradually becomes thinner and j>oorer. The unwary purchaser who 
only looks at the outer folds is thus often sadly cheated. 

I do not think there is any great demand for kimkhAb now ; the fashion of wearing 
European silks and satins for chogaa and robes is so prevalent that kimklmb seems to be 
driven out. 

The Maharaja of Kashmir has however imported kitukhab makers into his territory, 
and in 1868 presented to the Lahore Museum a piece of very elegant material, gold flowera 


• I must adopt throughout this okas some general word to Indicate the narrow tinsel ribbon which 
is formed by flattening a gilt wire of various thickness according to the work it it required for. I call it 
SbmI Moordtafij- A gold thrwul bmmu ( kaUbiios or } gold tinMl upon lilk. 
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on a white ground, and so neatly worked as to bear inspection on both sides ; the work is 
equal to Benares, but hardly to the be*t “ DakhanC “ work. 

To illustrate this class I must describe the process of making:— 

Silver and gold tinsel wire, plain and fancy — sulina, tila, mukesh, gokru, do. 

Gold and silver thread — kal£b4tun. 

Tinsel spangles — sitara. 

The foundation of all work in this class is the 14 kandla ” or silver ingot. 

At Lahore the kandla is particularly pure : it is never allowed to bo alloyed with 
more than a fixed quantity of copper. The whole ingot weighs 63 rupees or tolas 
standard, and <>8 rupees N« nakshahi ( Sikh rupees ) This size has descended from long 
custom. The Municipality tax the 4 ‘ kandla-kash M or kandla making community, at so much 
per cent on the value : a contractor farms the tax, it Iwing put up to auction, and he col- 
lects the per-ceutage due on each kandla. If the number of kamllas made that year 
is very large, the total of his per-centage will exceed the price paid for the farm and he 
gains, otherwise not. The present contractor tells me that about. 1500 kandlas are made 
in the year, but that the number varies. 

The kandla consists of a round bar of silver, slightly tapering at each end and covered 
with gold all over. To make it, the first thing is to got a long narrow silver ingot about 
8 or 9 inches long and 1 inch thick, called “ raini this is made by melting silver in a small 
kuth&li or open crucible with soh&ga (borax) as a flux, which leaves the silver perfectly pure : 
it is tlien mixed with the proper quantity of copper alloy and poured into an iron mould 
having a handle and called “ reza.” The reza is simply a thick narrow bar of iroa with a 
trough in tho middle. long enough to admit the required quantity oi metal. 

So soon as the 44 raini " or ingot is cold it is taken to the Municipality office to 
be tested. This is done to prevent the deterioration of the Lahore manufacture and conse- 
quent depression of the trade : if it were not, the kandla could be easily adulterated, and 
also those hankers who give over silver to be worked up would he defrauded. For thiB 
reason also all the kandla- hashes work together in the old mint buildings “ Tatiksli&l” of 
Lahore ; this facilitates supervision. All tho kandla-kashes are in one partnership, 
about 15 or 20 of them, and their earnings are thrown into a common stock and divided 
out : if a mewl>er is sick aud unable to work he gets his share all the same ; it is only when 
a person renders himself obnoxious or becomes lazy that they refuse to give him a share, and 
then the matter often ends in a law-suit. This arrangement is a matter of ancient custom. 
Recently a workman from Hindustan made his appearance, but has been obliged to go 
and sit in the Tanksh&l, being looked on with much disfavor by the others as an interloper. 

The testing operation is performed as follows : — 

Each kandla has in it 04 rupees N&nakahahi ( Sikh coinage ) weight of pure 
silver ; five kandlas are taken and a small portion cut off each. Of the fragments, one 
rupee weight (according to a standard rupee kept for the purpose) is taken, and mixed with 
a proportion of lead and melted in a crucible. The pure silver when taken out ( the lead 
and copper being separated from it in the melting ), ought, if of proper quality, to weigh 
exactly against another standard rupee made 32 rice grains weight less than the first, i. e , 
every true kandla contains 32 rice grains *=» four rattis * of alloy to the tola ; if more 


* 8 hoe grains equal oas xatfci, the red seed of Abrus prccatoriu*. 
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than 82 rice gram* weight is lost, the kandla is immediately destroyed as spuriouf ; if 
it is correct, the kandla is stamped with a die bearing the letter * 4 L. 82.” Jj tot 
1 Lahore,' 4 82' to signify that in the testing 82 rice grains weight of alloy exists in the tola. 

The oblong ingot when stamped is called “ raini.” It is then made into a kandla 
by hammering and filing (when the shajK} is that of a candle, round and somewhat tapering 
at the ends,) and by covering it with gold. The gilt bar thus ready is also called kiuidla. 
The raini by being filed into the kandla (“ kandla kilai hui”) loses 1 tol&h in weight. For 
making a kandla the rate is Rs. 2-8 to K*. 3, including 1 tol&h of silver which comes off 
the raini or ingot iu the process of making it into the kandla. 

The gilding process is done by means of gold in thin narrow plates, and quite pure 
(*' sona patra”), which, by the aid of fire and hammering, are plated on to the surface ; the 
doing this part of the work well is the kandla-kash’s art : he makes no secret of it now, 
and will teach any one who wishes to learn. 

The quantity of gold put on is more or less according to the color and quality of 
the tinsel ultimately required : if but little gold is put on, the tinsel will be of a pale 
yellowish color, if plenty, it will be of rich gold-red. The tensile capacity of the gold is 
wouderful, for however fine the bar may be drawn out, the gold surface always remains ; 
the fine wire used for making thread must bo produced by drawing out the kandla to 
thousands of times its original length, and yet the gold surface, and also the color of the 
gold never changes : if the kandla is thinly gilt and pale in color, so is the wire, and if 
the kandla is dark rod, so is the tinsel. 

The kandla has now to Ixf drawn out by the 44 Urkash. 9 ' His apparatus is simple, 
but powerful A small oblong trough about 3 feet long or 4, and 2 feet broad, is dug in 
the ground and bricked round. Across this a stout roller of wood is laid, supported at its 
two axle ends in wooden sockets at either side of the trough. Through the roller pass stout 
wooden arms, or spokes, one sloping one way, the other the other, like the letter X. 

The roller is called “jandar.” A stout chain, called 11 sangal," terminating at one 
end in a ring, and at the other with a pair of pincerB or a crab, is now fixed to it by 
simply passing the ring over one spoke and turning the roller half round ; the chain is 
thus secured with a good purchase, is now extended towards the opposite end of the 
trough ;• here, just to where the chain reaches, are fixed two very stout posts deeply 
driven into the ground, and having the upper end projecting atxmt a foot above the ground 
and cut with a slit of say four inches broad down the centre, these are called 41 kila.” 

A stout steel plate is now produced having a series of holes iu it, just so large 
that the kandla cannot pass through any one iu its present state, though the tapering 
end ( made tapering for this reason) can. The kandla is well nibbed with wax and the 
end ‘ forced though the 44 jandri” hole : this is then placed point inmost against the two posts 
of the 44 kila, M and held there by a man's foot The projecting point of the kandla is 
firmly caught and held by the pincers, and then by turning * the roller, exactly on the 
principle of a rack, the kandla is stretched out and gradually dragged through the hole; 
in length it is now about trebled or quadrupled. This process is repeated with finer 
holes until the wire is drawn as fine as ordinary small wire, and then it is made up into 
cods of so many tolahs weight. In this state it is called 44 veri ” The tirkash’s work is 
now orer. The annexed plate shewsthe three xtaekinee deecribed. 
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The veri pauses to the “ kataya” or fine wire drawer, who has to draw it out still 
fiper, but his apparatus does not require to produce such a powerful tension as the 
ttr-kash’s. He has merely a low board supported on four' short legs i tins is called 
* patra.’ On it is fixed an upright iron spike (“ kil”) on which a small wooden wheel— 
broad edged and rimmed (to prevent tbe wire wound on it slipping off) — revolves. This 
is called “ charkhi.” The wire has to be softened Iwfore it is drawn, this is done by 
putting it on a copper drum or ohorkhi, and then after heating, transferring it to the wooden 
one. 

The coarse wire to be fined is wound on this : one end of the wire is passed through 
a pierced steel plate — the hole being gauged to the fineness of the wire required. The 
steel plate called “ jandri.” is held in its place between two little iron uprights 
suitably placed, called 44 mareli, ” by help of a little wooden wedge made of 44 pilch i ” or 
other soft wood and called “tor” — the point of the wire passing through thojandri 
hole is pulled by the hand gently till a sufficient length comes out to fasten the end to 
a larger and much heavier wooden wheel (charkh) revolving horizontally at the other 
end of the patra. The workman sitting before the patra then turns the heavy 
wheel by a dexterous application of his hand to the flat, top of the wheel or drum, 
which has a little dent in it to catch his finger : sometimes the drum has a little 
bole in it, and is propelled by a small tool like nn awl whose point goes into 
the hole : this is called “ huiloni.” The drum is heavy enough to exert a force 
sufficient to draw the flexible wire though the hole and keep winding it off till 
all is finished In order to commence work, the end of the coarse wire has to be 
ground down, so as to make it pass through the hole, after whieh the man catches 
the end in his fingers and exerts force enough to compel tlu* wire through the hole, thus 
drawing it out till he gets a hit long enough to attach to the wheel, after which the 
weight of the revolving wheel continues the drawing. The patra is furnished with two 
Utile round bits of rough glazed china or pottery, ( bits of an old cup or saucer 
rounded and beveled) called 44 pewan,” the end of the wire is sharpened by rubbing it 
between them. 

I must say now something of the jandri. It is a small tongue or plate of hard steel 
pierced with a series of holes, called 44 biira.” Each bara or hole is made with difficulty as 
it requires the successive use of 32 small steel punches called 44 kaffir.” One is first 
applied and given one blow with the hammer, then another, and then another : the result 
is a beautifully smooth even hole. Each hole, as originally made, is of the sumo size : but 
as the wire requires to be drawn finer for some work and coarser for others, the workman 
has accordingly to adjust the hole in the jandri, which he does by hammering it up close 
vrith ft little steel hammer, having one end pointed, ( and called 44 chfindfi”) and then 
To-opening it of the required size by passing a steel spike or needle called 44 silfii,” through 
it — gauged to the size of wire required. Another sort of spike is also used, called 
44 ebaurasa" ( the silai is round, the chaurasi has four facets terminating in a sharp 
point.) The finest gauge draws the wire so thin as to be almost invisible : the art of 
sharpening the end of the wire so as to get it through the fine hole and have a handle 
tp commence pulling from, requires no little delicacy and skill. It is needless to say that 
the hole is always smaller than the wire, otherwise the wire would only pass through 
without becoming longer and thinner. 
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All these operations being done, the owner of the veri or coarse wire, Requires 
an equal weight of fine wire to be delivered* The t&rkashes and katayas are moft 
numerous than the kandla-kasbes. 

The fine wire Is generically called 11 tand, 9 * u e. 1 pulled material* 1 

Pour gauges of wire ( tand ) are made : — 

1* The coarsest, tirf ka tand, for making spangles (t£ri or sit&fa). 

2. Mukesh ki tand ( for mukesh, Used in embroidery. ) 

8. Kin&ri ki tand, for making kinari and gota or gold edging. 

4. Wat-tan ki tand, or tila ki tand, the finest of all, for making ,4 tila, 9# the thin kind 
of tinsel used for making gold thread, and for sulma, and for weaving chunibidla, and the 
thinnest and lightest gold wire fabrics. 

The fine wire now goes to the 41 dabkai ” who flattens it out into 1 tila, 1 1 mukesh/ 
1 gokru-mukesh/ 4 mukesh bati-hui,* for ribbon and lace making, according to order and 
according to tlic fineness of the wire. 

The dabkai’s apparat us is simple : a stout block of hard wood is driven into the 
ground, leaving only the rounded head projecting ; this forms a solid anvil into the centre 
of which a piece of steel is let, curved slightly on the surface, as being a segment of the 
dome shape; this is finely polished and always kept perfectly free of all dust and scratches; 
the operator sits before this, hammer in hand, and hammers the wire fiat on the steel, with 
the aid of a rather heavy but small rtoel hammer, one end being beautifully polished and 
slightly concave to fit the surface of the anvil. The end of the handle is thickened by a 
good covering of wax, which gives a firm grasp. The wooden anvil is called “kunda,” and 
the steel plate let in to it 44 nihai, 99 the hammer 44 hathaura ". 

But tlio means of applying the wire has to be described : — 

A long reel is taken, being 15 compartments ( called “girdhinak” ), it revolves on an 
iron pin between two uprights, and at one end of the axle pin, which projects, a wooden reel 
is fixed. The wire owner who hands over the 44 tand 99 to he flattened, gives it over by 
weight, wound on to the compartments of the reel, leaving one blank. The object is to have 
an exactly equal quantity of wire on each compartment, and this is adjusted by removing 
any surplus and winding it on to the reel at the end of the axle pin. The compartment reel 
and its stand and uprights is now placed on a little three-footed stool called 44 tirwai 99 
( corruption of tirpai ) opposite the workman and some little distance in front of his anvil, 
and it is kept from revolving on its axis until wanted by laying a flap, of leather against it, 
and on the leather a heavy square iron weight called 44 dir ". The wheel is let go a little 
and 14 strands of wire drawn out to a sufficient length. 

Just at the end of the steel nihai on the anvil, between the anvil and the girdhinak 
frame, two tiny little bits of leather, the edges sliced like the teeth of the comb, stand up : 
they are kept there by strings : the strands are taken and f tossed over the combs of leather 
•even strands between the slits of each : they are thus gathered into an even skein, which is 
•lowly pulled over the steel with one hand and simultaneously hammered flat with the 
other. In order to keep the wires separate between the girdhinak and the leather combe, 
•mall weights, called ** dhellar,” consisting of a string with a courie shell at either end, 
are hung over the strands ; this keeps them taut and prevents the fine spider lines from 
becoming entangled* 
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The wire when flattened it thrown into an earthen pan as it comes off in pieces, this 
being the best way of keeping it clean. It is then gathered and tied up in skeins, called 
91 lucha,” and weighed : it is sold by weight, also. 

According as the gold has been applied, thick or thin to the kandla, so is the color 
of the wire rich or pale. For silver wire, the kandla is of course left ungilt 

The fancy kinds of tinsel are made in the following ways : twisted mukesh, (bati-hui) 
is made by taking the fine wire * tand 9 and winding it by moans of an ordinary 1 ch&rkh 
or spinning wheel, on to a long narrow steel spike, so as to form a narrow ringlet : this is 
opened out till the wire is waved only, aud then flattened ; the mukesh when thus waved, 
is much used by karchobs for a gold ground work, being sewn on edge over edge. 

Sulm&is made of very fine wire wound on to a steel needle (silfii) so as to form a thin 
close curl like the tendrils of a creeping plant, only very much finer and closer, and comes 
off in pieces a few inches long. This is the prettiest form of gold tinsel. The pieces of 
sulma look like pieces of fine chain, or, if I may be allowed the comparison, like gold vermicelli. 
Two kinds were sent me from Delhi: ‘ sulma kora/ which is rather looser in texture and 
made of plain drawn wire; and* sulma dabka hua/ made of tine wire slighly flattened and 
having a closer wound appearance: the difference is hardly appreciable to an uneducated eye. 

The winding is done by fixing the needle on to the common charkha, and attaching 
a reel of gold wire : one end of the wire is made fast to a hit of string fixed at the end of 
the sildi, and it is then wound off close and fine, row against row, on the silai, and when 
finished the little curl, now' called ** silma 99 or “ sulma, " is slipped off : it is used iu em- 
broidery of caps and shoes, principally. 

Spangles ( tdra or sitara ) are made of the thickest wire, (though still very fine) 
which is first wound off on to a wire shaft just as the sulma, only coarser. The long curl of 
wire is called 4, phogli.” The siliii is turned up at one end to prevent, it slipping off. 

The “ dabkava 99 now sits down opposite his steel anvil, and spreads all round him 
a clean cloth, and sets up a sort of wall or low tent of cloth round him to prevent losing 
his spangles, which fly about; ho takes the phogli in one hand and with the other cuts the 
coil of wire up the side with a pair of scissors having fine (joints, but one blade much shorter 
than the other ; the point of the short blade goes in under the wire coil and the other 
presses on it, the result is that when the silai is shaken and turned up, little coils of wire, 
shaped thus (C) fall off; as each drops on the steel anvil a siugle blow with the hammer 
flattens it out into a spangle thus 0 and the work is done ; the spangles lie all about 
the cloth, and are afterwards carefully collected. 

The twniftria-lfl are now ready for use : the tiia or plain thin flattened wire goes to the 
kal&bftttin sdz — ( in Panjabi tild-bat ) or gold thread maker, and to the kindre bdf or ■weaver 
of gold lace, edging, Ac. The mukesh, and the sulma and sitara, go to the embroiderer 
yd shoe ornamenter. * Gokru mukesh * ( which is mukesh puckered up, or crimped with a 
pair of iron tongs ), also sulma and spangles, go to the embroiderer of caps. 

Palse tila and mukesh are made of brass gilt, and come mostly from Delhi. 

Kaldhatun is made by twisting the fine gold tila or flattened wire on to fine red 
•ilk if it is gold (surkh), on white silk if it is silver (safed) ; it is simply done 
by filing two threads of material to a small iron spindle, just the same shape 
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M an ordinary spindle ; this is kepi perpendicular by the thread passing under a 
little hook at the end. The spindle is set spinning by a twist of the finger and thumb: the 
finished thread is wound off on to reels. 

The kinira-b&f makes gold lace ( military ) and ribbons of all kinds. Lace im 
made on a warp of firm and thick yellow silk, with * taad,’ or wire not yet made into 
thread : the end of the web is tied round a small stick and secured by a string to a nail 
in the wall, the other end of the web is fixed to a roller, it is crossed by 2 or 4 small 
treddles ( gulla) to lift the upper and lower threads of the waq> : these are suspended from 
the ceiling by strings, and a “ kangi,” to close up the woof, is hung on the warp just 
like a miniature loom. The woof thread in lace making is gold : it is applied, not with a 
• shuttle, but on a plain spindle shaj**l stick called 44 kaintha.” 

Gold ribbon is made with a tiny loom like the alcove : in making it the web is 
of gold wire flattened ( tila ) and a single strand of silk at each side for the edge, to give 
strength to the whole ; the woof is very fine red silk or white, according to color of the 
metal : silk is always used, even to make ribbon of imitation tinsel. 

The narrowost ribbon is called “ dhanak M ( No. 786 Ac. ) : it is made of 5 to 7 
strands of gold in the wob ; it is used in making “ dori.” 44 Gotfc” is a broader plain ribbon 
with 20 strands. 4 4 Pattah” is a ribbon still broader — as wide as the finger. 44 Kiuarl 9 * 
is wider still. M Anohal M is the widest of all. 

Gold fringe is also made by the kinAm-b&f : the fringe is twisted by hand and the 
tags kept together by the band along the edge woven in a loom. 

Tlie variety of articles, in the nature of materials for gold embroidery, may be 
illustrated by tho following lists : — 


Patti a la. 

772 . u Laus sunehrf guldar” — Military gold lace epantettee. These are after the 
European fashion. The origin of the word lam for epaulettes I do* not know : perhaps it 
is a corruption of 41 lace,'* but the word “laia,” which is evidently our word 44 lace,** is used 
for gold lace also. 

773. — [7808]. Gold and Silver lace. 

8°^ 1*°* only used by European tailors for the bands of 
Military caps; it is too heavy or expensive, being of gold wire ( tfcrsurkh ), much 
more heavily gilt than tho European, and therefore more expensive. 44 Lais M is admired by 
natives for waist-belts, sword-belts Ac., (peti, partla, gitra Ae.,) and worn in native cavalry 
regiments Ac., Ac. 

774 - — [7899]. Do. of silver gilt. 

775.— [7400]. Sulma of gold and silver. 

. [7402]. Gokru-i-mukesh. This has been described above, it is merely tinsel 

erunped or puckered up. The term 4 gokru is applied to the prickly seed vessel of the 
burr ( Trihulus ), thence the word has passed into other meanings, A round spinous oraa- 
ment for the cor is called gokrti ; the spiked three- pronged irons, which, being t hr own 
down, are so curved that one prong must project and so harass the advanoe of eevmby, at* 
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called gokrn. Just in the same way the Delhi jewellery in gold, pointed all over with little 
points, is called babul work, from its resemblance to the round balls of yellow stamina 
which form the flower of the bibul or acacia, 

777. — Sitira safed and surkh are the round spangles before described. 

778* — Gota, surkh and safed. Gota is a bordering of gold made in a loom as above 
described. Juta, ( or false ) gota, is very cheap— the tinsel being merely brass and water- 
gilt. 

779. — [7402]. Dhanak (safed and surkh). 

780. — [7408J, Zanjfrah (gold). 

781 -[ ]. Silver wire gilt. 

782. — [7412]* Mukosh (described above)* 

Delhi. 

783. — [3437.]— Gota, gold ribbon called 4 Hor * in local list* 

The same from Ludhiana, Ambala &c. Ac. 

Lahore. 

784. — [8634].— Mukesh, — and gold thread made from it (lcalabatnn), reeled gold 
wire, and reeled red floss silk used for making kalahafnn. The little wooden reel is called 
u peehak” The same with silver wire and white silk for silver throsds ( hence the uso 
of the names * safed * and * surkh* for silver and gold thread). 

785. — “ Kaitun moth radar,” a kind of edging of green and scarlet silk and gold* 

786. — [8683]. — Kaitun mothrad&r, gold lace edging : this is woven with gold 
thread in the web and woof ; not like gota. which is made of tinsel. 

787. — [8694] .« —Kaitun “safed,” silver braid by Muhamad Baksh. This is a 
narrow braid, such as ladies use in embroidery or braiding work. 

788. —* Don «a! wa sly a,” green, black and gold edging or braid : a narrow braid 

by plaiting gold or silver dhanak ( q. v. ) with silk. 

789. — [8700].— Anchal safeda. 

790. — [7801].— Kindri, edging. Anchal and KinAri are ribbons of silver and 
gold, either pl»»n or woven in a pattern. The manufacture has been described above. 
The plain ribbon of the broader sorts has often a pattern pressed on the material so as to 
•land out in relief, by printing with a hard iron block or die after gentle beating. 

791. — [8708]. Gold “ Sarpech." 

This is a strip of thin gold woven ribbon, a foot broad, worn round the turban by 
the bridegroom on the day of his marriage ; when so attired be is called “ Nan-Shah," 
the new king. The sarpech was formerly only worn by Kings and Emperors and such 

as they chose to allow the distinction of wearing it The bridegroom who wears it 
is king for the occasion. 

702.— (8706]. Chdni bidlf, a scarf of fine muslin woven with gold, worn at 
weddings ; it is very light, hence called “ Mdli,” and glitters prettily enough. 
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798. — [8706]. “ Son-sehra,” an ornament consisting of a piece of t«y deep 
fringe (a foot deep) made of thin strips of gold tinsel; it is tied round the forehead 
of the bridegroom at his wedding and allowed to hang over the free* 

704. — [8707].— Kalghi, a cockade or aigrette of gold tinsel and feathers, worn in a 
child’s pagri on gala days Ac. 

705. — Tinsel ornaments for the ears. These are rosettes not unlike a guelder roee, 
stalks and flowerets being imitated in tinsel, and worn stuck into the ear by da n cing girls. 
They are called 44 Karnphdl.” 

Peshawar. 

706 — [0095].— Gold thread ( Russian ) worth R*. 1-1-0 a tola. 

707. — [0006].— Gold thread made at Peshawar, Hs. 1-4 a tola. 

Russia gold thread is sold in Peshawar, both real and imitation, ( ,4 jftta lcalibatun.”) 

Nabha. 

708. — [9163.] a border of brocade ( silk is often substituted) and 

sewn inside the lining of a garment at the edge. 

799. — [91 ««.] I ’at ha or fttn, a narrow edging. 

800. — [91 701. 41 Zari,” gold and silver, the same as 41 chuni bidla.” 

801. — [018:1]. Ookru, gold and silver. 

The collection also included siUra, sulma, mukesh, dhanak and gota. 

FABRICS WOVEN WITH GOLD. 

The following are the specimens. 

802. -- [7iUMi]. Kimkhab, woven at Nahiia. This was, I suppose, woven by a 
workman employed by the Chief of t his State. 

808* — [7422 «fcc.]. Specimens of muslin woven with spots of gold and silver, 
Haleb Kotla. 

Delhi. 

804 — [8441 Ac.] Series of fancy gold woven fabrics by L41a Rami Ma i. The 
names, tof, chin Ac. moan thin fabrics of not or gauze embroidered. 

44 Toi gnnda," Rs 2-8 a yard. 

44 Toi bljdkr,” ( spotted or speckled with small spots or seed — bfj ) @ Ra. 2-4. 

14 Toi Saburja & R«. 1-2, 

44 Toi phuldar” (flowered) @ Its. 1-7. 

44 Chin phfildar " 

44 Chuueria,” @ Rs. 1-1 a yard. 

Lahore. 

80S*— [8711]. Muslin, printed in gold, ( chdni malmal chip tkiaf) hy Anand 

Thi» is simply gold lemf applied to muslin, by printing the pattern first in stttm 
glutinous size, and then applying the gold leaf. 
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SUB-CLASS C. 

VESSELS AND ARTICLB8 OF GOLD OR SILVER FOR USE 

AND ORNAMENT. 


t do Hot here include personal ornaments ; putting them by preference under the 
head of Jewellery." The class does not exhibit any very interesting articles. 

Por design and variety in the form of articles we look in vain ; but. in this class of 
work, as in many others, great delicacy and ingenuity is discovered in chasing, ornamenting, 
and engraving patterns on the various articles. 

Most of the silver and goldsmith’s work is rude, and always exhibits a want of 
finish, and a carelessness of accuracy which is distressing : circles arc always out, the lines 
of a casket never true or straight, a vessel is often slightly lop-sided, or the work shows 
marks of the file and the burnisher. 


/« 


The silver vessels in use in rich men’s houses are the ugliest tilings imaginable ; 
all that is wanted is to have pure silver, dull, white, and heavy. Polishing silver, and the 
contrast of bright and frosted silver is unknown and hardly appreciated. 

j But under this sub-class, sonic of the inlaid work of Scnlkot and Qujrat, and the 
lower-chased vases of Kashmir, redeem the series from l»oing utterly uninteresting, 
and, fortunately, form and design are here both excellent. In the case of * Koftgari,* or 
inlaid work, besides arms and armour, caskets vases and ornanients are made, but on 
European and other good desigus, wherein the indigenous taste for delicate tracery comes 
out in full force in the inlaying work. The Kashmir work ogaiu is almost confined to the 
production of the water goglot or " surahi,” copied from the clay original, whose elegant 
shape I have before reunited to be probably fortuitous. A few other articles are made, 
such as little cups with covers, and trays of a very pretty pattern— four cornered— the 
corners being like a Muhatnadan arch. 


The following articles in silver will illustrate the class. I have not repeated the 
names of the household vessels, drinking cups and so forth ; almost any of the vessels 
mentioned under No. 72 7, ante, except the very large ones may be found in wealthy 
houses, made of silver instead of brass. 


Ludhiana. 

808 — [84611]. Salt-cellars (silver) by Gurmukh of Malondh. 

80 ?.— Silver water-goglet and cups. 

$08, — A pair of silver slippers ( fancy article, for ornament). 

809 . — Silver “ dibba ” or round box for keeping trinkets, Ac. 

810 . — fifflver snuff-box. 

The snuff-boxes in use are either made of silver, or else of a b£l fruit dried and 
mounted with metal, or even of glass ; but all are on the principle of a hollow egg with a 
veiy email opening, and stopped with a little t topper: * to take a pinch f out of such a 
box would be Aiffurali 

flonff ■ principally talma b y Kitalia, Peabswria and by BihicM people, rarely if 
war bf Ilia flutfttia, and aawr by Sikba. 
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BtMLA StATVS. 

811. — Silver box from Eanaitf. 

812. — Silver pen box and inkstand. Jdbal This is prettily chased. 

Each of the small Hill States having his own Chief, Bija, Rina or Thakur, a silver* 
smith for the Court is required, and a workman with sufficiently rude art is generally 
forthcoming. 

Amrttsab. 

813. — (Jilt box. This is of silver gilt ; a casket ornamented with flowers, done in 
sort of repoussA work. 

There are one or two workmen at Lahore and Amritsar who make very handsome 
patterns chiselled out in relief on very hard wood or brass ; and then hammer a thin silver 
plate over it till the silver takes the impression of the pattern in relief Such workmen 
can make pretty caskets, or designs for book covers, in any style. 

814. — [ 8522 ]. Silver SurmAdan or antimony holder. A small vase or bottle for 
holding antimony, applied as a cosmetic to the eyes. Such vases, having a narrow 
neck and a silver bodkin with which to apply the powder, are made in great variety of shape 
and style of ornamentation. 

815. An M Atar-dAn .” A caaket for holding little pots of attar or otto of roses, 
jessamine, <fcc. Some of them are very elegant. There was one sent by the Nawab of 
Patondhi to tho Paris Exhibition in 1807. It is probably Dclhli work. In shape it is 
oblong, with the sides gracefully curved like the body of a guitar and the corners rounded. 
It is mounted on claw feet, and line a raised lid ; the work is partly plain and partly silver 
open-work, the latter portion taing gilt. Tho whole is set with turquoises, and the lid 
surmounted by a small peacock in enamel. 

Lahore. 

818.-“ GuUh pAsh. M A vase with a long narrow neck and a perforated mouth 
piece, for sprinkling rose water. 

817-— [ 8638 ]. "Abkhora tiitfdar." A silver drinking vessel, with a spout, cover, 
and handle. 

818. —* Kulfl.* A small silver vessel with cover, used for preparing ices in. 

819. — A scent bottle—* 4 Atar-dAn.” 

820 —A silver huka vase, with stem, bowl, and every thing complete. Such a silver 
huka would be used by a nobleman or Baja : it is an extremely handsom e affisir. 

821.— A perforated silver boll. 

Whether this is meant for a toy, or to be used as a *« salki," to infuse tea m a cup 
or other vessel, instead of using a teapot, I do not know, 

812. — [ 8678 ]. “ Seta nukri,” silver marbles for children's toy*. 

823.-4 Ohauri or fly-flap, with silver handle. 

The servants in attendance in every great man's house has one or more, standing 
hehind the chair and waving die chattri gently to keep off the flies. They are either made 
of peaoocks feathers (for state oeremoaiee) or of the tail of the yak (see VoL, 
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KaITOTKALLA. 

824 — D&tes imitated in silver. 

825.— Series of vessels of glass covered with filigree silver. 

There is a Kapurthalla workman and one at Amritsar. The steins of the glass 
and the rim are covered with silver gilt and flowered ( not filigree work ) and the bowl 
with a covering of silver net, made of fine wire. Drinking cups and vases are made in 

this way. 

Kashmir. 

The Kashmir work made, both in silver and gold, at Srinagar, is the best work 
under this class, but wants finish and neatness. The work is uniform in design consisting 
of a pattern of small sprigs of leaves all over the vessel in relief : it is don© with a 
hammer and tiny steel chisels «nd punches. Sometimes the work is made with the ground 
silver and the sprigs gilt: this is called 44 Gaugf-jamuf ** work. 

To give some idea of the prices, I enumerate the following : — 

The prices are rather high, oh might be expected at an Exhibition. 


Silver cup, partly gilt, 

... 

Ru. 20—13 

Large surahi, Do., 

• •• 

„ 70 

Silver dish, 

* * • • • # 

47 

Cheroot case, 

• • • M 

„ 22 

Salt cellar, 

• • 

„ o-u 

Silver surahis, ... 

... „ 

„ 60 and 65 


The purchaser in Srinagar can hardly be cheated, except in quality of work, as 
all these goods are sold by actul weight in silver, with a fixed rate for workmanship added. 

Inlaid Ware. 

The inlaying is mostly on steel or iron, in gold, and occasionally silver, and sometimes 
both ; when gold and silver are employed in unison, the work is called 44 Ganga-jamnf.” 

The inlaid work of steel and gold is called 44 Koft-gari, ” the people who do it 
are 44 koft-gars” 

I have already explained that originally arms and armour were the only things 
in demand, but now, in times of peace — Othello’s occupation gone— the workmen have 
nearly all settled in the Gujrat and Sealkot districts, and make inlaid work on caskets, 
vsees, pistols, combs, brooches, bracelets and so forth. In Sealkot the workmen have 
been greatly improved by the teaching of Mr. Spence, before alluded to. This gentleman 
baa induced the Sealkot workman to apply that care in finishing, in which native work is 
usually so deficient The rough undersides of the inlaid work and the joints, which were 
formerly left bare or rudely marked with silver in a check pattern, are now finished 
by the aid of electro-gilding. 

Koft-gari is done by first drawing out /the pattern on the steel surface with a 
hard steel needle or silil This leaves a line sufficiently deep to catch the veiy fine wire 
laid on. The wire is of pure gold, drawn through a steel jandrf, just as described under 
the head of u Gold wire drawing, ” only that the wire is gold, and not silver gilt. The wire 
k then hammered into the iron according to the pattern and lines already drawn, the 
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whole is then heated and again hammered, and the surface is polished with & white, 
porous stone; where the soft gold is required to be spread, the rubbing and hammering 
are repeated with greater force. The gold used is pure and very soft. 

Recently Mr. Spence has introduced inlaying on bronze, and some pretty 
specimens were sent to Paris in 1807. The gold for this must be of the richest and darkest 
color, or it does not show out. 

For a particular account of the implements used in koft work, see note to No. 833 
(Multan) post. 

Sik LA. 

. 826.- [8400], Axe inlaid with gold — Kyunthal. 

Htjhhtarpttr. 

827. * Specimens of inlaid work, in silver on iron — a pen stand, a buckle, and a 
knife. This work is rather rude, and has little to recommend it — made at Una and 
Hushylrpur. 

Amritsar. 

828- — Koft-gari arms, contributed hv Sirdar BhogwAn Singh of Amritsar, consist* 
ing of the long native gun, daggers, swords, helmet and armour. There are still 
some workmen, relics of the Sikh days .both at Lahore and Amritsar, who can, to order, 
work up swords Ac., in gold inlaying, and do it beautifully, if allowed expenses for a 
liberal supply of gold wire. Iin&m Baksli, MohtAb Singh, Amanulla, and a few others, 
arc the Lahore workmen. 

• Lahore. 

829. — [8749]. Hunting sword, the blade inlaid with devices of tigers, dogs Ac. 
Ac., value Re. 85. 

830. — Inlaid shield, value R«. 125. 

831. — Inlaid pistol, on blue steel. 

882 Huka vase and pipe, inlaid. 

These samples are sufficient to show tho style of work done. 

Sk&lkot. 

Koftgari was exhibited from Gujrat and Sealkot, and some from Nisiialhdd and 
WazlrCbid, and Multan. 

The Sealkot work is now the best, owing to late improvements. 

There is no interest in along list of articles. I may say that the men will work from 
frill size drawings end copy any vase, or card tray, Ac. Ladies' trinkets, caskets, pen- 
eases, inkstands, letter-weights, are all to be had. A very complete model of an Armstrong 
gun, with the screw and smaller parts in electro-gilt, was sent to Paris in 1887 and 
priced £45. 

I smiyoin tbs following list to give an idea of the price t this is taken from the 
Paris list of 1887, and the rates are decidedly high* 

Caskets of all patterns, frotnRs. SO to ISO 

Card treys end dishes, • M Ml ••• If 90 to 9» j 
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Model of Armstrong gun, finished to scale, and 

complete in every res|>ect, Ra. 450 

Paper weights, various, „ 8 to 20 

Letter clips, ... .i. ••• ... ,i 5 to 10 

Penknife. 2 bladed, 0 

Octagonal cigar stand, which, by turning a 
knob on the centre, reverses the sides of 
the case, displaying cigars in racks, ... ,, 200 

Bracelets, 6 to 10 each. 

Can be hod with Persian inscriptions wrought in gold : these are much admired. 
Brooches, various, ... ... ... ... Its. 5 to 10 

Solitaires, buckles, Ac „ 10 to 25 

Scent vases, ... ... ... „ 70 

If inlaid on brass with fine gold they cost more. 

Shield inlaid with gold. ... ... ... ,, 140 and upwards, 

according to richness of work. 

Inlaid gun, „ 150 to 500 

Paper knife, „ 5, N, 12 

Table bell, „ 20 

Set of scales and weights ... ... ... „ 75 

Centre piece, 250 

Writing sets, consisting of pen tray, inkstand, candles! iek and portfolio can bo had. 
833 . — Koffc work from Multan. Mv correspondent writes: — 

“ The invention of this art dates from the time of the great physician Luqm&n.* 
who first introduced it into India. It was md, known in Multan some two hundred 
years back, when it was firs* introduced and practised by one, Mulmmad Munid, a resident 
of Multan. The art is not. carried on to any great extent here, n<>r are the articles of 
this description of manufacture generally exported to any foreign country : in the time 
of the former rulers the tiiami far hire of sin li articles was confined to the requirements 
of the city. 1 believe it was not the intention of the arti/.ans solely to derive their 
means of livelihood from this profession. They had occasionally, but not often, to go to 
Sind or Bh&walpur to execute this sort of .workmanship. M 

The followingarc the names of implements used in the manufacture. 

Hammer or Hatha ura made of steel. 

Mob&rf or rubber of agate or cornelian ( gliori ). 

So han or file made of iron. 

Ciiimta or piucers made of iron. 

Kalam-faulad, or carving pen made of steel. 

Path rain i made of 4 rukh.’ a sort of iron. 

Katli or goldsmith’s scissors. *- 

Park4r or compass made of rukh. a sort of iron. 

Charaa or splitter, do. do. 

R&wati or file made of common, do. do. 

Silai or pencil made of * Tava’ iron. 

• Thii is, probsblj, notmn—. B. ?, 
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Jandri or an instrument for drawing wire, made of mkh iron. 

Z&mbtir or pincers made of rukh iron. 

The gold wire used, if of superior description, is that which is drawn to a length 
of 12 yards from a single mnsha of gold : but as the task is delicate and difficult, it 
requires a person of good sight and strength. 

The inferior description of wire is only drawn to a length of one yard from a 
xnisha of gold, but as the work is not superfine, it can be done by a person possessing 
ordinary strength and eyo sight. The process of wire drawing by passing it through the 
jandri has already been described. 

The rate of wages for workmanship is entirely dependent on the quality and descrip- 
tion of work done. If an artist was to manufacture a gold worked hand axe, like the one sent 
to the Exhibition of 1804, which was the lK»st that could be made here, the wages would 
be 12 rupees for every tola weight of gold thus wrought. But if the work done were of 
an inferior quality, it could be executed for five rupees per tolah. 

The following are the terms and phrases used by artisans of the above profession. 

Khingri.- -A kind of clinker or porous scorho from potters* kilns — it is used 
in cleaning and smoothing the surface of the article on which the inlaid work is to be 
done. 


Pechak or Red. Made of wood or paper, is used for coiling the gold wire. 

Tdnchu — Is the process of carviug the pattern on the surface with a steel 
pen or style. 

The method of working is as follows Suppose a hand axe is to be inlaid The 
blade of the axe is first made smooth with a rawati or file, after which it is polished 
with the khingri or pumice stone, on this being done a rough wooden handle is inserted 
in the hollow part of the hatchet ; the outer end of the bandit* is pressed inside the arm, 
and the hatchet is placed on a stool one and half loot high, and then the process of 
carving is dono with the steel pen, according to the design which the workman is 
furnished with. 

The hatchet is then heated for a few minutes in a fire of charcoal, quite free 
from smoke, until the steel changes its natural color into azure blue. The gold wire 
is then also heated so ns to make it soft, ami is coiled on a reel. 


Again the hatchet is placed on the stool iu the manner above described ; the 
artist takes the wire and presses it into the lines with the iron pencil, pathnuni, following 
the outline design engraved with the style. When one dower or the whole work is 
completed, it becomes necessary to cut the wire, which is done with 44 kath ” or gold 
smith's scissors. Should the wire, after being first fixed, become loose in any part of 
the hatchet, it ««»»?«»«» heated iu the coal*, and the wire is beaten with a small hammer 
winch rcftxes it. 1 he hatchet is then rubbed with uioh&ri or stone rubber, so as to draw 
out its brilliancy and lustre. 

iuic w ft l r fK- e f™ 9 ‘ 8 hatchet is well rubbed with sour lime- 

nut it on a * ie color from azure to white, it becomes necessary again to 
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Qitt . — If an article is to be plain gilt all over, it is first smoothened with the rfwati 
or file, and afterwards cleaned with khingri or pumice stone ; it is then drawn over 
with chequers with the carving style, and sprinkled with lime-juice, after which it 
is heated ; gold or silver leaves ( as the case may be) are then applied with pincers, and 
lightly hammered, and are rubbed with the mohari or stone rubbers, which causes the 
gold to adhere to the surface roughened by the chequered linos— and then the soft gold 
spreads out under the rubber, and covers the whole surface. 

The rate of wages is as follows : — 

Gilding, per tola of weight, 3 Rupees. 

Silvering, do., do., 12 Annas. 
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SUB-CLASS D. 

SPECIMENS OF PLATING IN GOLD AND SILVER. 

This class is a very small one. The art of electro-plating in the European method 
has Income known to a few persons ; and, in Lahore, it is easy to get silver dishes, spoons 
and forks, replated, with very fair success. 

The sp oimcns in lMJt were hut few, and only from Amritsar. 

[ 7ft 10 }.— -Iron hinges gilt ( one hy Sirdar Bhagwfin Singh himself). 

[ 7HI0--1. ] — Coffee pot and milk jug, plated. 

A largo silver bird intended for a centre piece, very rude and ugly; plated. 

What is called water gilding is also done, in imitation of the Euroj>ean process. 
The original native proems of gilding, applied hy them to large works, as gilding temple 
domes, elephant howdahs, Ac . is now described. 

In plating such articles, they use the process called “ thanda mulamma.” In 
small articles they use water-gilt. If tin? article Ik? of copper, it is to be well scraped, 
cleaned and polished, and then heated in the fire to remove all oil or dirt that may havo 
been left on the surface by polishing. After this it is dipped in an acid solution of the 
1 kishta, ’ or dried unripe aprieots. After this it is rubbed with the powder of half burned 
bricks, or some oilier earth. The surface is then rubbed with mercury, which adheres by 
combining with the metal. The artiele is next placed in clean water for some hours, and 
again washed in the kishta solution, and dried with a clean cloth. Gold leaf is now 
applied to the surface, to which it adheres, being adjusted bv the workman blowing it 
with his mouth or touching it with a cloth. The gold then, by reason of the 
effect of the mercury coating, appears all white. Tin* article being subjected to heat, the 
mercury sublimes, and the dull yellow metallic tint returns ; more gold leaf is now applied, 
ami is all rubbed and ground into the surface by means of agate rubbers called “ moh£ri.” 
These are merely convenient shaped points of jade and agate fixed into iron or wooden 
handles. The quantity of mercury used is always double in weight that of the gold : 'the 
plating is of course done more lightly or more heavily as the work requires. This is the 
process employed in plating the domes of temples, Ac., they are of copper gilt, plated 
iu separate pieces, which are afterwards joined. 

If it is desired to plate with silver, the surface of the copper is scratched with 
chequered lines and heated, when the metal turns black they put on silver leaf and rub it 
in with the molmri while still hot, and after that the remainder of the silver 
intended to be consumed is put on: the final polishing is done with agate or jade. 

Where gold and silver leaf is required to be applied to an iron surface, as in the 
ease of armour, knives, or ornamental work, the surface is scratched over with chequered 
lilies, this process is called ( * khizfm*), and washed with hot solution of kishta; and then 
dried it is heated to what the work men called 44 shitab” ( corruption of siya t£b, * black 
heut' ) e., the greatest heat it will reach without becoming red hot. In this state leaves 

of gold or silver, as required, arc laved on, and rubbed iu with a “ moh&ri.” 

In platiug on brass, if gold is to be used, the process is as with copper; if silver, the 
process is that for iron. 
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I do not describe the water-gilt process — it is done by means of a solution of gold 
in nitro-muriatic acid ; it is only known in the Punjab since the days of the British rule. 
The process is therefore only a copy of the Euroj>ean art. 


NOTE ON THE PROCESS OF GOLD-BEATING DAFTRI KUT " 


These people consider themselves possessed of a great art, inasmuch as the 
possession of gold-beater’s skin ( jilli ) is necessary, and the art. of making it is supposed 
to be difficult. I was informed that an elaborate composition of 23 1 mas&las * was necessary. 

These are given for mere curiosity. It is obvious that, two-thirds of the substances 
are quite useless, and added only for show and to involve the process in seeming mystery. 

Gold-beater’s skin is prepared from the scarf skin of the sheep — that thin skin 
which lies immediately below the wool, and can be removed separately. 

Persons of the “ Katik” caste take 100 skins with the wool on, and soak them for 


eight days in a mixture consisting of 3 seers of wheat flour, 1J seer of rock salt, 
and one seer of the milky juice of the madir plant ( Calotropi* ), the whole being diluted 
with water to suffice for soaking 100 skins. 


Wheu the soaking is completed, the hair is scraped off with an iron scraping rod 

* rambhi.' The skins are then spread on stones and the scarf skins removed entire : this 
seems to require practice and delicate manipulation. The upper skins so removed are 
thoroughly washed with 1 seer of dahi or curds aud water, and after that twice with 
clean water. They are now dried in t ho sun. 

Next a mixture is made of the following drugs, in proportions of 32 to 31 m&shos each. 


Cloves. 

•lalauntri (mace). | 

Kanguumndf ( a round root, probably of j 
Crocus Sat inis). j 

Nakhuu. They look like broad dirty brown 


Cocoa-nut kernel ( garf ). 
Akarkarha ( Spilantlies oleracea ). 
Jaiplial ( nutmeg). 

Dalclunf ( cinnamon). 

ZalV/ui ( saffron). 


wrinkled nails, as if from the foot ofi Sandal sarkh, j a , , , 

Rome animal. | _ Do. Huf.-.l, j San,kl wooJ - 

Dates. 


Do. 
Ilachf- 


cardamoms, both small and groat. 
These spices are boiled over a slow fire in 4 seers of water till the liquor is reduced 


to 2 seers in bulk. 

Then another set of 23 drugs Ac., is taken, in quantities varying from 4 to 8 tolfths. 


Ratanjot ( Onosma, used as alka.net root). 
Chalchalfra ( a tree lichen Parmelia ). 
Buddhi-budha, (a common tree lichen, 
black underneath and white above.) 
Malkangni ( Celastrus). 

Birmi (yew wood). 

Indaijau ( seed of H. antidysenterica). 

Kahi kahela ( Myrica sapida), 

Taj— aromatic bark. 

Bahman, safed and surkh — ( Centaur ea). 
Phul dh&wi ( flower of Conocarpus). 

Belgiri — ( JBgU marmslos fruit). 


Balcliir — ( Nard root). 

Kapur kachri (aromatic root of Hedychium). 
Pin roots. 

Tej bal — aromatic leaves. 

Red “ ratti,” ( Abrus precatorius seeds). 
Isabghol, ( Plantago seeds). 

Tamil patr ( aromatic leaves). 

Pipla mil ( fruit of Plantago amplmcauJis ). 
Mothrkn ( root of Cyperus longm). 

Camphor, which is to be ground up witk 
saffron. 

Ghee, 8 tolahs. 
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The above substances, which are mostly astringent and aromatic, are to be well 
mixed in one maund of water, and the camphor and ghee added last ; the whole is to be 
boiled down to 20 seers. This done, the clear liquor is strained off through a basket 
lined with “ dhak ” leaves, into an earthen “ kun&l ” or naund, and the “ phog '* or 
dregs on the strainer, thrown away. The first prepared liquor is now mixed with the 
second, thus making 22 seers an all, which is again gently and slowly evaporated down 
to 16 seers. It is strained through cloth, and then the camphor and ghee of the 
last list, are added, after which it is again warmed and the 100 skins will soaked in it. 

The object of the liquid appears to be to affect the fine skins by & sort of tanning 
with the astringents, to preserve it from decay by the aromatics, and to soften it by the 
oil and other demulcent substances employed. The skins are now spread on separate 
clean stones to dry, after which each skin is cut up into leaves of a convenient size ; 100 
hides thus yield 1200 4 jilli * leaves. They do not all turn out of equal thickness, 
so the “ daftri kut M selects the thicker ones for silver beating, and the finer for gold. The 
skins are separately rubbed with plastor of Paris made by burning and grinding * ropar f 
stone, also calted 1 makol \ 300 of these skins after being separately dusted with a clean 
doth are collected into a book and tied up in a leather case, which is subjected to hard 
beating on a stone with the gold boater's pestle : this goes on for 2 days, after which each 
skin is again rubbed with a clean cloth. Gold intended to be beaten is made in 
thin strips of plate called “ dfw&li.” The slips are enclosed between layers of skin, 
till a sort of book or pile is formed— 120 plateB go between the 300 skins — they are 
tied up in the leather case, and beaten with on iron hammer on an anvil of stone ; the 
blows are delivered first round one edge of the parcel, then it is turned half round 
and the other edge gets beaten, and so on. Pour times the packet has to be opened and 
the position of the gold bits shifted to prevent the skins being cut. After that the gold 
is too thin to be moved again. A “ daftar ” of gold leaves is ready in 3 or 4 days, and 
requires a lakh and a half of blows with the hammer. 
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CLASS XXIX. 

JEWELLERY. 

This class is almost impossible of separation from Class X. A large number of 
the articles in it are curious from an ethnographic point of view, and are neither beautiful 
in design, nor costly in material. 

It is hardly necessary to say that jewellery is as much worn by men as womeni 
but the kinds of jewellery worn by each are dist inct in form and name. 

It is very curious to remark what an immense number of names for different 
kinds of ornaments the people recognize. In European languages we call every kind of 
ornament for the arm a bracelet ; we hardly adopt any distinctive terms for varieties of 
necklaces : but a Punjabi has at least half a dozen names for different patterns of these 
articles. 

The country people, and indeed the poor and middle classes, wear mostly silver 
ornaments ; those better off have the same in gold. It is only the very wealthy who wear 
richly jewelled ornaments. 

Silver ornaments are almost the sole form of wealth among the villagers. If a 
man has a few rupees to save he makes a great * hass * or necklace, and gives it to his 
wife to keep ; or he makes a lot of karas ( armlets ) and so the money is converted. 

The gold and silver ornament makers are by far the most, numerous ; they are called 
technically “ sad6k£r a 44 plain metal ” worker. Tho people who can cut, polish, and set 
gems, are few and far between. 

As we leave the plains and go further into the hills, the number of silver ornaments 
decreases and the men also wear much less jewellery, having mostly perhaps but onenccklace 
and a few charms or amulets. The women have large necklaces of beads, and of rough 
bits of amber, rod coral, and turquois pebbles. Besides these, strings of imported glass 
beads and sometimes of large Isolds cut out of the white conch shell are worn: the latter 
are imported from beyond Yarkand and Kashmir. Silver engraved charms and armlets 
are much worn; in Ladakh and J/ihul they often wear small copper boxes, the surface 
ornamented perhaps with brass and turquoises, and containing scraps of writing, prayers, 
incantations, and the like: these boxes are generally worn and hung or tried round the 
waist. The women in the Simla States wear iinn ense “ p&zebs” or anklets of zinc, which 
close round the ankle, being bent together till they meet ; they are often six inches 
broad, and are rudely engraved with devices : thick zinc bracelets aro also worn on the 
wrist. 

In the hills all the women seem partial to ear-rings, which resemble bunches of 
flowers ; in Kuld they are generally of silver. An immense number of little balls hanging by 
short chains to a ring, is a common pattern. One in the Museum is in the form of a pyramid 
suspended by the point, and the base fringed all round like a tassel. 

I here seen more ornaments in silver worn by the Kulu women than in other Hill 
districts. They also have many species of silver enamelled work, brought from Kangra : 
particularly graceful is the Kulu silver head gear. 


IT® 
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The subject of jewellery will be best treated in the following order 

1. Description of hill ornaments Western Himalaya, Chawba. Pangf, Labul. 

Spitf, Ladakh, and Kulu. 

2. Ornaments used in the plains generally, and in Shahpur, Gugaira (Montgomery), 

Rohtak. 

8. Imitation of European jewelleiy and Delhi work. 

The people in Hazara and K&gh&n, in the Western Himalaya, wear ornaments in 
silver and zinc, and some few of gold. 

The names given are those current in Hazara, and the names in brackets are the 
ordinary vernacular equivalents * 

44 Pairkara ff (chura), Silver rings worn on the ankles by women — they are flat worked 
metal ; the elaborate anklets with fringes, little bells, &c, are here, as elsewhere, called 
44 pazeb.” 

Flat rings called g lath van are worn on the toes. Finger rings, commonly 
known as 41 mtindri ” are here called “ cli&p ; 11 and the big thumb ring (4rsi) is called 
'• anguthrA" 

Small bracelets worn on the wrist are called" wangan,” whether of zinc, glass or silver; 
these are the “ churis ” of the plains. An amulet listed on the upper arm with a silk tie is 
called 11 bhawnta.” For necklaces, a 44 dulro,” consisting of metal beads on a silk thread ; 
“hatisam" (liasli ) a silver ring or collar (worn also by children) ; rhuiukali ( chainpakalli) 
(literally the M necklace of champt buds'*) an elaborate ornament with pendants; 
44 hamayal " (liar) another necklace with pendant ornaments, complete tin? list. Iu 
Mauscra, a necklace consisting of a broad chain work is called pajiitra." 

In the oars, plain rings 44 chain ” (dandi, bitii.) arc worn by women also. “ Cl&i+kan ** 
(zanjir) ear-rings of chain work,hungingabout thcears; als<>“ hirko,” colored glass ear-rings. 
A 44 jedu M is an ear-ring consisting of a metal cup or hell hung by a silk thread to the ear. 
44 Paizwin ** ( buhlkh) is a plain ih»mo ring worn by women ; and il ehdrgul " ( four-flowers ) 
a nose stud worn by married women ( called hvm<j iu common vernacular). 

14 Tawiz " ~ Amulets, are worn on the arms, on the forehead, and round the neck, by 
both sexes. 11 Daditak ” a silver ornament worn by women hanging over the forehead. 

A plain small cup-shaped metal shield, called “ Main, ” is worn on the head on 
great occasions. 

pAWai, LAHtri., CltAMBA, Ac. 

The women wear a sort, of flat, folded cloth cap, from this depends over the 
fore-head, a silver moon-like ornament with peudnnts, and a border with a fringe of silver is 
worn over the temples following the angle of the hair. 

Bound the neck a profusion of necklaces are worn, some fitting close, the next set a 
tittle longer, and the largest hanging down to the waist. 

The close ones are made of largo shell beads or silver beads ; several more are of 
small glass beads, coral, amber, Ac. A number of brass bonds are also worn, and necklaces 
terminating in small hollow brass pomegranates, which, having a metal pea inside, clink and 

• For this list I an indebted to Ur. A. JL Hone, Assistant Conservator of Forest (Jhelaxn Division.) 
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jingle like small bells. Each woman wears suspended by three chains of iron, a round eon- 
cave plate of brass, which hangs down from the right shoulder ; on the other side a brass 
bell is worn. 

The ear-rings are either large round rings of silver, or chain* terminating in great 
studs. Thestud is stuck into the ear, and the ehain honked into the hair above. Some 
of them wear round the ankles bunches of jingling brass pomegranates. 

Bracelets are not worn in any profusion, and then only the tliiek “ karas " of nine 
or silver. 


SriTi and Ladakh. 

The Spiti men wear round ear-rings, and one or more long necklaces of amber and 
turquois beads round the neck. They do not appear to wear any armlets or bracelets. 

Every mau lias an iron pipe stuck in his belt, his tobacco pouch, and a flint and 
steel. Unmarried girls wear in their hair one or two beads of turquois ;* ear-rings and 
necklaces of beads of amber and coral. Bracelets are usually made of bca 1 a cut out of shell, 
or circles made by sawing off a round section of a conch shell : those are imported. 

The married women fix to the front part of the penik ( aliv.s !y dcs-Tihcd in Class 
10 ), a large moon-like silver ornament which hangs over the* top of the head, the fringe 
of it drooping on to the forehead ; on each side of this, a broad flat plait, of silver chain- 
work hangs down on either side of the face, and terminates in a silver tassel. Every 
woman has at her waist a tassel of leather ornamented with cowry shells. f 

Ladakh . — The women wear, as inSpitiand Laliul, a profusion of long necklaces of (‘oral 
and amber aud turquois beads rudely strung together with conch shell beads and European 
glass beads ; also great amulets of brass studded with turquoises or silver As in Lilml 
the Ladakh women wear round the neck, suspended over the breast, a round brass plato, 
sometimes replaced by a huge bit of couch shell. Their bracelets are of silver or shell as 
above described. 

The women likewise carry a brass spoon, a convex brass mirror, an 1 a case of 
small ueedles attached to their girdles ; to these mav Is* added a small metal or wooden 
cup, a single or double flageolet, a metal spoon and plate, all of which are stuffed into t|,o 
slackened breast of the dress next the skin, along with a ball of wool, a coil of rope, and a 
few unleavened wheaten or barley cakes. J 

The men wear necklaces, but I think not bracelets. The necklaces serve principally 
to carry amulets; these consist sometimes of small tubular boxes containing written prayers 
or charms, sometimes of flat boxes ornamented rather prettily, ami sometimes of flat 
engraved plates of silver. 

Both men and women have a pouch edged with stool for flint and tinder purposes: 
the leather part of the pouch is prettily ornamented with brass or silver. 


• Egerton’n Tour in Spiti, p. 25. 

f See the Photograph at page 30 of Mr. Egurton’s book on Spiti. 
{ Cunningham’s Laduk, p. 305. 
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Simla States. 

The Kan&war people, and also those toward Simla States, wear huge zinc rings 
or tubes round the ankles ; silver or zinc bracelets, round silver ear-rings, and have also 
u large open brass brooch, of which the characteristic form is — 



This brooch serves to fasten the upper shawl, or waist girdle : the plate at page 
804 in Cunningham's Ladakh shews it to advantage. Necklaces of glass beads, and coral 
and amber, are here in lashiou also. 

Kulii .-- The profusion of largo bead, amber, and coral necklaces disappears among 
the Kulu people ; they wear mostly silver, not a little of it is prettily enamelled : this latter 
work is done at Kangra and at Jagat Sukli. 

A Kulu woman wears round her neck chains of small coral or glass heads, and 
chains of silver heads cut into facets, and haviugsmall enamelled pendauts hanging therefrom. 
They wear a nose ring of gold or silver with a pendant spoon-shaped ornament hanging 
from the ring. 

They wear also round ear-rings with hunches of silver bobbins and chains attached ; 
also bracelets like those in the plains. Some of the richer women wear a head ornament, 
which is fixed over the forehead under the plaits of hair and woollen thread, which 
form a coronal. The ornament consists of two broad plaits of silver wire work, which, 
separating from the cent ral point of suspension, are worn like braids of hair on either side of 
the face, and terminate in silver tassels : they resemble those worn in Spiti, but are smaller. 

Ornaments worn in the Plains. 
fimtjat. 

The ornaments worn in the Derajat are described as follows, from a set sent to 
mo by Jamal Khan, chief of the Lughari tribe. 

The necklaces arc — 

Hassi, a * torquea ' of stiff solid metal. The plate shews one. 

Chamkalli, a uecklet consisting of a string of twisted silk, on the edge of which a 
number of long narrow and pointed gold heads, like the pointed buds ( kalli ) of the 
jessamine ( chamba ) are fixed. Tim effect is of a collar or fringe of gold rays or spikes. 

An amulet of silver on a black silk chain ( see plate ). 

Kath-m&ia, a necklace consisting of 4 rows of gold beads about the size of small 
peas ; they arc tied rouud the neck with a silk chain ending in tassels. 

The handsomest neck ornament is a thick twisted silk chain from which hang, by a 
number of silver riugs ( which fit tightly over the silk ), 3 *■ takhtas ” or flat amulets, one 
large one in the centre and a smaller one on each side ; attached to the lower edge of the 
amulets is a fringe of little silver bells. This ornament is called ‘ patri.’ 
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For the arms there are the usual bfizuband, — a flexible band of gold tied round the 
upper arm by silken ends and tassels. A pair of “ dasti ” or “ pouehia ” being just like 
bssuband in style, only worn on the wrists, and consisting of a number of long gold bead* 
strung on silk and ending in large colored silk tassels. 

“ Kangan."— Small bracelets on the arms, which open with a hinge and are fixed 
together by a rude sort of stud and pin— these are the “ karas ” of other parts. 

On the feet there are “ karf,” a huge pair of hollow rings, which are bent 
round the aukle, and the two ends where they meet, end in square pieces as the 
plate shows. 

44 Tora.” — Apparently the same as “ jhaujar ” of the plains, aro hollow rings of 
silver, which open by a hinge and are fixed by a stud, worn round the ankle. The peculiarity 
is that inside the hollow, small bits of metal are placed so as to rattle when the wearer 
moves. These rings are sometimes worn on the arms towards Sind and Sliikarpur. 

“ Pen th a” are a pair of ornaments for the ankles, worn by children ; they are stiff 
silk thread circlets, to which are fixed all round, small hollow pomegranates in silver 
with metal inside, that they may tinkle like bells. 

Ear-rings of the common sort aro worn as elsewhere. The usual bfdf with its 
pendent tassel ( patra ) is drawn in the plate. The uath or nose ring is also worn. 

Shahpur. 

Prom Shahpur we having an account in the interesting report by Major Davies. 
The original report is accompanied by a sheet of well-executed drawings. 

The neck ornaments consist of the following : — 

Hdr . — A broad collar, being a net- work of silver chain, worn both by Hindus and 
Musulmfcns. 

Hasli.—A silver solid torquea or stiff ring of silver, tapering at either end, is put 
on by opening and bending, and closing up again when in position : the front is adorned 
with pendants. 

Tdviz . — A thick necklace of crimson silk threads clasped at intervals by silver 
rings, from which hang silver flower- shaped pendants : in the ceutre a largo oval silver 
amulet depends. 

The bracelets are — 

ChurU, thin silver rings, opened by bending. 

Tad . — A broad silver ring worn on the upper arm. 

Eahuta or 44 b&zuband 99 a flexible armlet, composed of silk strings and silver 
plates, tied round the upper arm, the tying strings terminating in silver tassels. 

Gohru , a thick silver bracelet, so called from having its edge nicked with points 
like the burr fruit : it is worn by Hindu women. 

Chankangan . — A band of silver with small chains and pendants all round, worn 
above a set of the chtiris by Hindu women. 

Bakin. — A sort of silter tube wrought in a checked pattern, clasped round the arm* 
and is about 4 inches long. 
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The thick armlet called “ kara ” is worn by both sexes. 

Finder rings are called cfuilla , and one having three prominences like acorns is called 
tl tridodya ” — it is, worn by Hindu women on the first finger. The £rsi is worn here, as 
elsewhere, on the thumb. Ear-rings are in some variety under the name of “ b&U ” or 
Mi.” 

The b&la is thicker, like a small is hosli. 9 ' The bill is a large thin circular ring of 
silver wire oruameutc 1 at one side by broad silver studs. The ball or v&lf, worn by 
Mussulman women, is a silver ring terminated at either point of junction by a silver stud, 
on it hangs a bunch of small silver chains terminated by little silver balls. 

Outlie toes br«*ad thin rings are worn called “ challi ” ; on the ankle a flexible 
coil of chain w<u*l: with small pendants is worn : it is called “ p&zeb.” A rather graceful 
silver pendant or clmlclaiue, called khariti, is worn at the girdle by unmarried women. 

Tin* most characteristic, ornament i» worn on the top of the head by women of the 
Ardra caste, it is railed “ choli-phiil,” and consists of a small round shield or sdver plate 
worked and chased in circles. 


Montgomery. 

The Moiitgoifi-'rv district, collection in 1S(J4 contained the following list : — 

Chandan lifir. A silver necklace for women. 

Hash. A thick r.ug like the ‘ torquca * of Hotnan and British antiquity, worn 
round the neck ; it tapers at either end, and the thin ends meet when it is 
bent into shape. 

K antin'. A necklace. 

Champakalli, do. 

Diilra, do. 

Hara&il galo, do. 

Tavetari, a gold charm or amulet. 

Silo rah, a necklace ( gold.) 

Lar, n necklace of several threads (silver.) 

Dughdugi, a necklace. 

B&lf-putar, ear-riugs worn by men and women. 

Murki, do. (gold) do. do. 

Dhedu, do. (silver or gold, either.) 

JDaliaduriya, do. (women’s.) 

The following are all kinds of finger rings : — 

Chala, anguthf, gokru, birmgand. 

The bracelets appear to be much the same as the Punjabi ones generally, viz. 
bawatta, paunchi, bfizuband, kara, &e. 

General List of Jewsls. 

A list of ail the jewellery worn in the Punjab generally, and excluding local pecu- 
liarities, shews the following copious vocabulary 
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1. — Head Ornaments. 


I 


r 1. Sarpech — Jighan, the jewelled aigrette worn in front of the turban. 

2. Kut bil&dar.— An oval pendant worn over the forehead ( fig. 1 ). 

- 3. Kalgi — Plume in jewelled setting. 

4. Turah-i-raarwarid. — Tassels of pearls worn on the turban. 

5. Mukat or Mutakh. — A head dress worn by Hindus at weddings &c. 

r 7. Sisphul, chaunk, or clioti phul.— A round boss worn on the hair over the forehead, 
it is cut or indented so as to resemble a gold flower like a chrysanthemum. 

8. Phiil. — A boss like No. 7, only smooth, hemispherical, and sot with jewels ; it 
is worn on the top of the head — one or two are worn at pleasure. 

I 9. Maul!.— A long chain made of rows of pearls separated by jewelled studs, about 
8 inches long hanging from the head on one side. 

10. Sir lining. A chain and pendant worn on the head by Hindus. 

^12. Boda.— An ornament of silk and silver plaited into the hair of children. 


13. 


14. 

15. 


16 . 

17. 

IS. 

19. 


20 . 

22 . 

22 . 


II. — Ornaments worn on the Forehead. 

( By women only ). 

Dfimni, or daum. — A fringe hanging over the forehead on either side of the 
face ( fig. 2 ). Some of these are richly jewelled. 

Do! Sfa'i } Varieties of No. 13. 

Tika or kaslika. — Small ornament, on the forehead ( pendant). 

Chdnd bind. — A moon-shaped pendant. 

T.;\wi.— Small amulets worn on the head. 

Jhu mar. — A fassel-shaped ornament or pendant (fig 24). Mostly worn towards 
Delhi, not in Punjab. 

Guchhl marwarfd. A cluster of pearls. 

Bindll.— Small tinsel forehead ornament. 

Barwata. — Tinsel stars worn over the eye-brows, (not to bo eonfounded with 
Bhawata an armlet ) 


III. — Ear-Ornaments. 

f23. Bald. — Very largo thin rings worn by Kliatris, Sikhs and Dogras. They have a 
I pearl or so strung on the gold wire of which they are made. 

I 24. Murki. — Smaller ear-rings of the same shape. 

26. Zanjiri. — A chain worn with the bala to keep it up. 

27. Pur ( gold ) — A small ear-ring with three gold studs one on side — (fig. 3 ). 

I 28. Birbali. — A broad ear-ring with 3 studs ( fig. 4 ). 

( 29. Purichah. — A ear-ring with pendant tassel ( fig. 5 ). 

^30. Bali or goshwara. — A set of rings worn all round the edge of the ear. 

Balf baliddurf, (see fig. 18) — it has a large pointed stud in the centre. 

31. Karnphul, dhedu, and jhumkd. All forms of tassel-like ornaments, made with 
silver chains and little balls, fringe of silver chain work, &c., &c. A handsome 
pair of Karnphul is figured in the last plate of the series. 

-j 32. Pipal- watta, or pipal pata, like a murki, but has a drop or pendant to it 
ending in a fringe of little gold “ pipal ” leaves. 

33. Kantall — A similar ornament, has a stud besides the pendant, ( see fig. 6 . ) 

34. Bald khungri-d&r. — A heavy fringed ear-ring ( fig. 7 ). 

B&1& katoriwalla sad& ( see fig. 18 ). 

JJ5. Khalil.— Small ear-ring, ( fig. 8 ). 



Women’s. Men's. Women's. Women's. 
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"86. Jalfl. — Just the same, only that the central stud is jewelled. 

37. Phumni.— Silk and tinsel tassels. 

38. ttachh Machliau. — A small gold figure of a fish worn as an ear-ring. 

39. Tid,— patang. — A crescent-shaped jewelled pendant ; along the lower edge of 

the cresceut hang a row of gold pipal leaves. 

40. Tandaura, dedi. — A huge star-shaped jewelled stud. 

41. Mor pliunw&r. — A pendant of jewels being a rude imitation of the figure of 
^ a peacock. 

IV.— Nose Ornaments. 

"*42. Nath — A large nose ring, one side of the ring being ornamented with a 
belt of jewels or a few pearls, and gold spangle ornaments Ac. hung on to it. 

43. Bulfik.— A small pendant ( fig. 10) either worn hung to the cartilage of the 

nose, or else strung on to a • nath.* 

44. Latkan. — A sort of ornament of pendants put on to the thin gold ring 

called a nath, and hanging from it. 

45. Morui. — A small pendant for the above, shaped like the spread out tail of a 

peacock. 

46. Laung. — A small 1 stud * let into the flesh of the nostril on one side, generally 

of gold, with a pearl or turquois on it. 

47. Phuli. — A small ring with a single emerald, or other stone of an oval shape, 

as a pendant. 

48. Bohr. — A jingling pendant of gold pipal leaves — ( see fig. 11 ). 

49. Mach hi i An be-sir. — ( Headless fishes ). 

50. l&ekh&u, made of gold and worn on the teeth ; — a stud of gold or silver fixed 
„ into the front teeth. 

V. — Necklaces and Neck Ornaments. 

ffil. Mai ft — A necklace of large beads hanging down long and loose. 

62. Kanth-kanthi, ( worn by women also ) ( fig. 1. ) This fits rather close to the 
! neck— the pendant inay be omitted. 

53, Nam.— An amulet, round or star-shaped, suspended from a twist of colored 

silk thread fastened round the neck by tying at the back (see “jugnf ” 
below ). 

Tawfz.— A square amulet, jewelled, or otherwise. 

54, Takhtf. — A flat square plate engraved with figures, Ac. 

55, Hainkal. — A chain of twisted silk, from which depend, by little golden loops, 

various coins, amulets, Ac., all round. 

56, Zanjirf. — A set of chains. 

57, Chandarmah. — A large gold flat medal suspended by a single ring on a silk 

w chain or cord. 

"58. ChandanMr. — A collar or necklace of a great number of chains (fig 22 ). 

59. M&la. — H&r. — A plain necklace of pearls or gold beads Ac. hanging down long. 

60. Champakali. — A necklace like a collar With pendants, Ac. described under 

4 Derajftt * ornaments. The pendants or rays are either plain metal or set 
with stones. 

61. Jfignh — A single jewelled pendant, hanging from a necklace of silk— like the 

“ N6m,” only more elougated in shape. 

62. MohrAn,— A gold mohur or coin hung by a silk necklace. 

63. Haul dil. — A sort of amulet of jade ; not square as a tAwis Always is, but cut 

in 5 curves round the edge. 

64. S&ukan mohra, A small gold medal or large coin Worfc like No: 57. 

65. Hassl, or bass, like a torquea. A ring or odllaf of Silver, thick in the middle, 
t V. and thin at either end. , 
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T60. 
1 67. 


£ 


68 . 

| 69. 
I 70. 

I 


Guluband. A jewelled collar (fig, 18 ) 

Mohnmala. A long necklace made of large gold beads, with an interval of 
gold twisted thread between each bead. 

Atrdan.- A square jewelled ( or plain gold) pendant, attached to a silk chain, 
at the back is a small box like our vinaigrette to coutain 4 atr 1 or perfume. 

Kandi. — A chain of silk carrying amulet cases ( fig. 14.) 

Silwatta. — An amulet cose shaped like a small gold pillow or bolster, with 
two rings attached to suspend it. 


VI — Arm Ornaments. 

71- Bazuband. — A broad belt-like ornament* generally mounted on silk and tied 
on the upper arm. 

72. Nau ratn, is the same, the ornament consisting of a band of nino gems set 

side by side, and tied by silk ties. 

73. Tavfz. An amulet worn on the upper arm. 

74. Aiiant— (“ the endless.*’) A large thin but solid ring of gold or silver, used 

chiefly by HiuduB. 

75. Bhawatta. — A square gold ornament, worn on the upper arm (fig. 23.) 


VII — Bracelets. 

76. Ponchi, worn on the wrist. A series of strings of shells or small gold elongated 

beads. 

77. Kangan or karii or gokru. A bracelet of stiff metal, worn bent round the 

arm ; when the edges are serrated it is called gokru. 

f7S. Ponchian kutbi.* 

79. Chuadandf ( rats* teeth. ) 

80. Ildchid&na. ( grain of cardamoms. ) 

81. Kangan or karii zanfena ( as before. ) 

82. Banka, thick gold bracelets. Hindus wear them ( fig. 15. ) 

83. Gokru (as before.) 

J 84. Gajra. A flexible bracelet made of square gold studs mounted on a silk band. 

85. Churi of sorts, as ch : kautaklnlrat, eh : cluiuras, eh : kangani-dnr. They are 

generally made of a flat ribbon of gold or silver, bent round, ( fig 16. ) 

86. Bain, or long silver sleeve or tube worn on both arms, like a lot of churls 

fastened together. 

87. Band — An armlet, broad and heavy ( see fig. 19. ) 

88. Jhankangan. Small hollow ‘ haras 1 with grains introduced into the hollow 
^ to rattle. 


VIII. — Finger Kings. 

89. Angushtri. — A ring set with stones called also “ mundri M (Hindi) or angtithf. 

90. Challa. Large challas are worn on the toe also. The challa is a quite plain 

hoop or whole " hoop ” ring (with or without stones) being gold or silver, but 
the same all round. 

91. Angusht&na, angutha. A big ring with a broad face, worn on the great toe. 

92. Khari panj&ngla (a set of finger rings of ordinary shape)- 

93. Shahdlmi or khari, a ring of long oval shape (fig. 20). 

94. Birhamgand, a broad ring figured at No. 21. 

* There ore several sorts of Fonohis called Kutbi : chuadandi (the beads like rats’ teeth) ; iUchidana, 
like ca r damom grains 4o, 
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IX. — Anki.uts Ac j. 

95. — Fahzeb.— -Various ankle ornament** made with chains and pendants of silver, 
which clink together when the wearer walks. 

9G. — Ch&njar. — A large hollow ring, which rattles when the Wearer walks. 

97. — Karfcn-pair or khaikhal. Like karas, worn on the ankles. 

98. — Khungrd. — A ring or ankle of long ornamental beads of silver, worn on the feet. 

99. — Zonjfrl — A set of chains with a broad clasp— called also tora. 

The enormous variety of names cannot fail to strike any one : every little change in 
the pattern or size of an ornament seems to secure it a different name. The general form 
of each kind of jewel is always maintained, but of course the details of ornamentation vary 
immensely. Very fine jewellery is but little made in the Punjab ; most of the necklaces 
and turban ornaments made for the nobility are got at Jaipur Ac. The design for them is 
drawu out by the head jeweller himself, and he gives the drawing to workmen. All the finer 
specimens of jewelled ornaments are beautifully ouauielled on the back, ( unless the stones 
are clear set ). 

The fine enamelling is done at Jaipur and Benares, Ac. Only inferior enamelling 
( compared to Jaipur work ) is done in the Punjab. 

The gold and silver work, as far as the plain form of the article required, or os far 
as it can receive the required pattern by merely hammering on to a die or into a cold mould, 
is done by the sitndr or goldsmith, ( also called zargar or sunyar ) 

If the ornament has then to be ornamented with bossed patterns, Ac. it goos to the 
* cliatcra,* embosser and chaser. 

If jewels are to be set, the enamelling at the back is done by a ‘mlndkar,’ and then the 
stone is set into the places prepared by the goldsmith, Ac. by the ‘ murussiakfir ’ or ‘ kundan- 
sfiz,’ whose sole work consists in putting some lac into the receptacle or hollow in the gold 
prepared to receive the stone, putting in a tinsel or foil prepared by the “ bindligar, M and 
then pressing in the stone, putting on a gold rim to keep it in place. 

It will be proper to describe the tools used by each workman in his separate 
processes. 

The first operator is the goldsmith or stintlr. 

Ho makes up gold ornaments os far as their more form is concerned ; ho neither 
finishes nor sets them with stones, nor does he ornament his work, except when he can 
do so with a die-mould. 

He has a small anvil or square block of iron slightly convex on the surface, on 
which ho works the metal. This is held firm in a block of wood. It is called “ ahran.” 
His took are 

“ Hathaura ” — hammers of sizes. 

“ N41 n — a blow pipe. 

" Sannu ” — forceps, plain pointed. 

«* Bezfi " — a mould. 

“ Katira a pair of pincers with blades for cutting metal. 

“ Sanni *’ — a long pair of pincers with the claws turned down. 
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44 Jandri ” — a steel plate for wire drawing. 

44 Zambur ” — heavy pincers, straight blades. 

44 Chaurasi ” — a small square headed hammer. 

“ Tappa ” — dies, to produce patterns. 

A bit of silver or gold is placed over the mould or die and struck ( while cold ) 
with the hammer ; silver bracelets ( churls ) are given their pattern in this way. The 
‘tappas* are made of kins! or bell-metal, which is hard. The tappa only impresses a 
small port of the metal at once : it exhibits perhaps $ an inch of pattern. 

The roughly formed metal now goes to the ehatera or embosser and chaser. Ho 
uses a broken pot to hold fire called “ taur ” ( it is just the curved portion of the bottom 
of a * ghara’) ; a crucible, kuth&li ; a small anvil with a point at either end, called 

* ekw&i ;* and the ornamenting is done with a great variety of steel tools to be described 
presently in detail, but whose general characteristic is that they are all like large steel 
nails with a head to receive the blow of the hammer, and the points variously rounded, 
flattened, slant-edged, straight-edged &c. , and there are also differences in the size and 
thickness of the tools. They are like stone-mason’s chisels and pitchers on a small scale, 
as far as appearance goes. 

Those with the point flat and edged, are called " cliCrnfi,” and these aro in four 
sizes. The same still broader and flatter is called “ chaini.” When the edge is slightly 
curved like a gouge or scoop the tool is * kanerna ’ ; when the point is flat and the edge 
blunt, the ‘ chlrna ’ becomes a ‘ lurtA, ’ ; and when the tool is thick and largo and has 
its point squared off, showing a neat smooth sectional square, it is called “ tlialna.” 

* Ekwasa thaln& * is similar, but the point slants off so as to exhibit a sectional 
rhomboid. Each one of these tools is made in four or more sizes. 

I should add that these * thalnas * are specially used to polish and burnish the 
ground work of metal or field, from which the embossed flower &c., stands out. 

Another tool of this sort has a smooth round point with a small hole drilled in the 
centre of the cone ; when this is struck on a piece of metal and the blow repeated, 
while the tool is moved along, a series of small points are raised on tho metal which has 
something like the effect of our 44 engine-turning.” This tool is called ‘ gul-sam.* 

The same tools with smooth blunt points, and without tho hole drilled, aro called 
4 golra,’ and are as usual mode in four sizes. Tho same form, but where the point is 
slightly more conical and point like, receives the name of ‘ sumbha.’ 

With these tools all sorts of ornamental work and flowers are produced. The men do 
both chasing and embossing, and also repouss6 work. When chasing &c., on a hollow 
ornament, the workman fills it up with resin to get a firm basis to work on. 

There is a verb, 1 chitama * to paint, adorn, emboss, from which the word 
4 chatera * is derived. 

I must here add that it frequently happens that small filings and bits of gold are 
dropped on to the earthen flour of the workshop ; this repeated over a number of years 
renders the soil valuable, and when a goldsmith leaves his shop, the people called nyfirias 
or gold-washers, buy the right to dig up the earth, which they wash by means of a 4 k&tra 9 
or wooden tray and collect the gold grains. 
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If the ornament baa been made of gold, and is to be set with jewels, it will bare to 
go to tbe * muraesia-kfcr ’ or kandan s&z. If it is intended to be highly finished, i. to be 
jewolled in front and enamelled on the back, of course it goes to the enameller or * mini- 
k&r* first, but I will leave the enameller for the present. The “murassia-kir’s” tools are J— * 

A tirpai or workstool; chimta or forceps ; and a number of polishers, besides siliis or 
steel probes. 

Let us suppose he wishes to set a stone in a ring : the ring has been made by the 
sunilr, who has left a hollow place for the stone. 

The jeweller will place a little lac in the hollow, and on that will preBS down a 
11 d&nk " or bit of foil, provided by the 44 bindligar,” of whom presently. 

He rubs the u dank ” into the requisite curve, and presses it with a small tool con* 
sibling of a wooden handle brass bound, and carrying an agate point to polish with. 
Whore the point is largo and rounded the tool is called “ghota”; where a very hard bit of 
agate is set- so as to make a very small i>oiiit, suitable for preparing the place of setting a 
very small gem, it is called “ khilauri” : another size of agate polisher is called “ rokhfc.” 
The foil being in place and the stone placed on it, sometimes the edge of the cup in 
which it rests is worked up all round so as a over-lap the stone ; this is the European way, 
only the natives rarely do it neatly. The esteemed method however is to put a u kundan ” 
on : that is, to press with a probe or sil6i thin gold foil all round the edge of the gem 
till a rim is formed, and then the foil by continual pressure consolidates and is burnished. 
The process reminds me more of a dentist stopping a tooth with gold than anything else. 
The size and quality of the rim put on, as to thickness and purity of metal, can be varied 
to suit the means of the purchaser. They sometimes set jewels “ clear,” but more usually 
with a foil behind, and sometimes they color the back of the stone to deepen it, but they 
never color the foil itself. The art of fixing gems by little claws is only done by those who 
have learned the way of making European jewellery. 

Jewellery in the European fashion is now largely mode in Delhi, at which place 
almost any kind oi work can be executed to order. In most of the large cities some kind 
of work can be executed in the European fashion. I have seen rings veiy well made at 
Lahore aud at Kuugni, and even watch chains of simple pattern. The ‘chateras’ can imitate 
the European method of chasing admirably. 

The most original work of Delhi jewellery is that know by Europeans as b&bul 
work. The native workmen call it 41 kharddr, ** literally work of thorns (khar ) or points. 
Gold oruamouts ( generally spherical, or in such form that a number of circular convex 
pieces can enter into the pattern ) are covered all over with a number of minute golden 
point#,* and then this surface, like a tiny hedge-hog's back, in gold, is 4 frosted.' Indeed, no 
comparison descries the work so well as the term babul work, which indicates its resem- 
blance to the flower of the Acacia Arabian (bdbul or kikar) familiar to every Indian reader ; 
but for the sake of others I may descril>e it as a little ball of yellow filaments. The 
ornamentation of gold by raising on the surface a number of little points was probably 
suggested by Hie slight of the fiower, or perhaps originally by the seed vessel of the burr 


* It is often said that pure gold is necessary to make the points with, but while the fold used must 
always bo less fusible than the *t4nk* or gold-solder, it need not be quite pare, and I have aeea some of very 

poor metal indeed. 
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(gokru) : indeed a coarser work of this sort, and made for native wear, is called 4 gokru/ The 
work was first brought to notice about 30 years ago, and his since lx>eu increasing in demand, 
and has improved in quality up to a certain point, though purchasers must now ho on their 
guard against bad gold, gilt over and frosted so as to deceive the eye. As 1 said before, the 
ornaments made are always spherical or at any rate convex ; thus wo have ball-shAped ear- 
rings, boss-shaped studs ; solitaires, brooch settings composed of a row of little bosses &c. 

Thy are all hollow and are sometimes filled up with loo ; each point is separately 
made and fixed on the surface. They are not “ repousse ” work, as one might at first 
suppose, though the convex metal base is so. 

Through the kindness of Major MacMahox of Delhi, I have obtained further 
particulars about this manufacture, to imitate which all efibrts in England have, I under- 
stand, failed. 

In the first place, as before said, the * points * and the convex base are of different 
qualities, the latter is generally of inferior gold, while the points are made of gold at 
Jfc. 17 or 18 a tola. One of the manufacturers, however, says in his answer, that 
the alloyed gold is preferred, and he gives Us. I t a tolah as the value of the gold used. 
The workmen get from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 3 per tolah as (he price of their labor, and are allowed 
from 12 annas as to Re. 1 per tolah of gold advanced to them, as 44 cliij M or wastage. 

The goldsmiths are usually Hindus, and have their residences in the tahsil Rasauli, 
at the following villages : — 

Kewali. Radna. Rohat. Mangal Kalan. Morthal. Kakrohi. 

Bilri Kui&u. Mohaua. 

The work is of some antiquity, as various castes wore Ornaments of this sort before 
its suitability for the European market came to notice. The Jat men wear as an earring a 
4 gokru, 1 but generally women do not wear them ; Chumar women however wear them 
without objection. 

It is now time to examine the process of manufacture. 

As before intimated, the little points are all separately made and afterwards soldered 
on to a convex surface in regular rows. 

In order to make the points, a 4 tappa,* which is a flat circular block or ingot of 
w kansi,” ( the hardest sort of bronze or compound metal,) is requisite. Two and a half 
tol&hs of the metal are melted in a small ‘kuthali* or crucible over a charcoal lire, with 
the aid of the brass blow pipe. When melted, 1 mashas of ‘ sohaga ’ (borax) and one of black 
sajji (impure soda) are stirred iu, and the whole poured out into a circular mould (kalbiit ) 
about the size of a military metal, and deep rough to hold the 2 J tolahs of metal. When 
the metal is set, but still hot, it is hammered out flat, but not thin, on an anvil, and in the 
fiat surface 5 or 6 small holes, the size of grains of poppy-seed, are hammered in with a 
punch, taking care that the holes do not entirely perforate the plate. Next, the gold has 
to be prepared for use on this mould or block. 

Four and a half mashas of gold are made into wire, and then drawn fine through 
the hole of a wire drawer’s plate or u jandri ” till it is as fine as possible : * it is wound 
on a metal rod or reel, and thrown into the fire till red hot ; when taken out it is soft and 
flexible, and is cut with scissors into shreds of short length, which, are set to 


o The whole art of gold wire drawing has been described a fow pages back* 
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soak in a little dish of oil This done, the workman takes up shred by shred with 
the forceps, places it over the little hole in the * tappa 1 before described, and with a tiny, 
hammer, no heavier than 2 tolahs, gives a dexterous blow, which drives the gold into the hole. 
Turning the 4 tappa * upside down, the workman taps the back lightly and the grains of gold 
having no disposition to stick owing to the oil, readily fall out and appear like so many 
seeds or tiny pyramids with flat base and conical apex. 

The points being ready, the convex base or matrix on to which they are to be fixed 
has to l>e made ; it is generally of inferior gold. This is made by hammering out a fiat thin 
plate of gold and then knocking it into a mould ( in the manner of repoussG work ) which 
leaves a smooth convex surface. On this the gold points have to be arranged in regular 
rows. This operation is one of great delicacy, for if the rows of points are not perfectly 
regular and parallel, the appearance will be spoiled. 

In order to make the points stick in their places before the final soldering, they 
are immersed in a sticky compound, made by boiling half a tola of the 4 dal 9 or split pulse of 
the sort called mdsli, with one chitak of water and six ratis of 4 sohdga* ( borax ) till quit© 
soft i the grains of gold so prepared, are taken one by one with the forceps and placed in 
position. 

The solder is prepared thus : — Take one m ash a of gold and one rati of copper, and 
melt together ; haumierit out till as thin as a sheet of paper, cut the foil into shreds as fine as 
liair, and across into minute pieces ; having mixed these shreds with some of the dal mixture 
before described, the prepared ornament is anointed all over with it, and the whole put into 
the tiro, and urged with a blow-pipe with great accuracy. The solder melts, while the points 
do not at ho low a temperature ; and this is the reason why the ornament must be made of 
gold superior to the solder. The melting solder is so spread by the heat of the fire and the 
dexterous use of the blow-pipe, as to settle down evenly on the surface, leaving the points 
exposed, and they are thus firmly coagulated and fixed together. Should the solder be too 
thick at any part, it would of course cover the points and spoil the appearance, and the melt- 
ing has again to be resorted to till the required even deposit of the solder is attained. All 
this require* great nieeness of handling, and much experience also ; for if the fire is too hot 
or applied too long, the points would molt as well as the solder, and the work be irretrievably 
spoilt. The ornament is returned in its present state to the jeweller who employed the 
workman, but it is still dirty and unpleasing in appearance, and has to be cleaned by lighty 
heating with borax, and then receives the clear yellow frosty appearance by being plunged, 
when clean and perfectly hot, into a strong acid solution of 4 kishta,* or unripe dried apricot 
brought from Kabul. 

Ear-rings and other ornaments are often made perfectly spherical. This is done by 
making two hemispherical bases in the mould as before described, they are bound together 
by iron wire, and then with ordinary jeweller’s solder joined into one globe or ball : the iron 
wire can now be removed. The points are afterwards put on in the manner already detailed. 

This class will be now brought to a close by an extract from the Report of the 
Jury in 18G4- ; and this will be followed, by way of an appendix, by notes on the art of 
enamelling, and of the trades of the pearl-borer, the seal engraver, and the lapidary 
( hak&k ) who engraves stones for signet rings. 
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EXTRACT FROM REPORT ON WORKS IN PRECIOUS METALS AND 

JEWELLERY. 

Jury : — 

Mr. F. Cooper. Dittu Mull, and 

Mr. Lepel Griffin. Mr. E. L. Brandroth, Reporter* 

• *•*•*## 

Delhi was, and perhaps is still, the principal place in India for the manufacture 
of all kinds of jewellery ; but since the extinction of the King and Court after the mutiny, 
the trade in jewellery is not what it was, and the best artizans are emigrating to the native 
states. 

♦ •♦#♦### 

Delhi has contributed a great variety of silver brooches, several beautiful turquois 
ornaments, gold rings, jewels set in gold for necklaces, bracelets Ac. Ac., enamelled bracelets, 
babul oniaments, gold work fans, Ac. Kumal, lihotuk, and TJmbala, sent a few gold and 
silver ornaments ; Loodianah a silver jug and cup, pair of silver shoes, and some silver 
and gold personal ornaments ; Simla several silver and other ornaments ; Kangra some 
enamelled and other ornaments ; Amritsar a large collection of ornaments of different kinds : 
bracelets, ear-rings Ac. Ac. also gold inlaid daggers and sword handles. Lahore had a very 
large collection of ornamental work of various kinds : silver scent bottles, jewelled sword 
handles, minakari work, jade cups, enamelled armlets and bracelets, diamondhead ornaments, 
diamond bracelets, ear-rings, and various other ornaments for the person. Mooltan sent 
some enamelled silver goblets, and gold worked knives. Googaira ( Montgomery ) had a 
very large, and a most complete collection of every kind of the ordinary silver ornaments 
worn by the great mass of native women. Dera G ha zee Khan, Bunnoo, Peshawur, 
Kupoortkulla and Chumba, exhibited a few gold and silver ornaments. Cashmere exhibited 
some very beautiful gold and silver cups and surah is and other silver ornaments. 

A few of the most interesting articles exhibited in this class may bo mentioned. 
Among personal ornaments, a superb diamond, emerald, and pearl necklace, very beautifully 
set, and richly enamelled at the both, exhibited by Behari Lai of Delhi.* A magnificent 
diamond and emerald turban ornament with emerald pendants, richly set, exhibited by 
Laila Hurjus Rae of Lahore. Among the Kashmir contributions, a richly embossed 
golden chalice, and the silver and gold richly embossed flagons, deserve special notice. 
Some glass bottles and cups, ornamented with silver net work and gold border, exhibited by 
Ralya Ram, appear of a novel character. 

Of the koftgari work, the shield exhibited by Emamdeen and Shurfdeen appears the 
most striking ; there were also some beautifully and richly inlaid caskets and inkstands. 

The following is a list of the prizes awarded. 

Rs. 

1. A magnificent necklace, exhibited by Beh&ri LAI, ... ... 60 

2. A magnificent turban ornament, No. 8822 exhibited by Laila Hurjus Rae, 26 

3. Rich diamond crescent necklace, dear set in silver, emerald and ruby ) 0K 

pendants, exhibited by Haziree Mull (?) ... ... ... j d 


• This is shown in the plate, the last of the jewel series.— B. P. 
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4 . Bracelets, studs, and brooch, set in turquoises with enamelled backs, by 
Haziree Mull (?) ... 

6 . Buby bracelet with enamelled sides, No. 8411, by Jowahir Lai, is well 
finished, unique, and tasteful , • •• SM IM ••* 

6. Fair of diamond armlets set on green colored chequered ground, flowered 

setting. No. 8432, by Jowahir Lai, ... ... ... ... 

7. Necklace of emeralds and pearls, very graceful, by Beharee Lai, 

8. B&bul work solitaries and brooches by Haz&ree Mull, 

9s Enamelled bracelet set with diamonds, dove colored ground, chequered pat* 
tern, No. 8836, by Hatjus Rae, 

10. Blue Bh&wulpore enamelled silver personal ornaments, consisting of 

anklets, armlets, necklace, &c. No. 8778, exhibited by Lahore Museum, 

11. A large and curious collection of silver rustic ornaments, No. 8972, and 

following numbers, by Local Committee Gk)ogaira (Montgomery), 

12. Cashmere gold cups, No. 9118 and 9129, exhibited by the Maharajah, ... 

13. Glass bottle with silver net work by Raly£ Ram, 

14. Koftgari work, especially shield and dagger No. 8929, exhibited 

Imamdeen and Shurfdeen, 

15. Koftgari inkstand, richly inlaid, No. 8572, by Imamdeen, 

16. Koftgari box and other contributions, No. 8652, by Gholam Aindeen, ... 

17. Koftgari richly inlaid casket, No. 8584, by Futtahdeen and Kurmdeen, 

18. A richly embroidered gold waistbelt, with diamond and emerald buckle, 

i/eini, i„ ••• ... ... mi ... ... 


:} 
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NOTE ON THE ART OF ENAMELLING. 

Enamelling ( minikin ) is done in the south Punjab, ( Multin and Bahiwulpir ), 
and also at Kangra. It is also rarely done by individual workmen elsewhere. There is a 
man at Lahore who knows the work, but who states that he can only make a sort of black 
enamel, and that he has to get the green, red, and blue, in pieces from Multan. 

In Multan it is said that the first maker was one Naulu, who worked 400 year 8 
ago, and that since then the art so increased in excellence, that Multan enamelled waro 
was highly esteemed and exported to other districts. 

The term M mfni” means, in Persian, a glass vase or blue glass ; also applied to the 
sky “the azure deep” Ac., and hence to the blue vitreous enamel, which is the commonest sort. 

The enamel is usually seen in flat, vitreous cakes : there is ojwique white, yellow, 
pink and red, green and blue. All those are vitreous in substance, the molting glass being 
prepared with various metallic salts or compounds, as oxide of colwilt, iron, manganese Ac., 
and thus colored. 

A rude kind of black enamel is made without any glassy substance, as will be 
described hereafter. 

The article to be enamelled is never made of pure gold or silver, but is one-half 
alloy, to stand the heating and the treatment ; generally the metal used for the work is 
therefore said to be “ nim& ch&ndi ” Ac. 

The silver vessel to be enamelled is first heated and made quite clean with the ‘kishta* 
solution before alluded to. The pattern to be engraved is marked out with a probe or 
silai, and the pattern is then finished off like “ cliatera’s ” work, with such tools as he uses : 
in Multan these implements are called “ toghra ” and “ handi.” The pattern is pro- 
duced in relief, so that the lower parts being filled up with colored enamel, the silver leaf 
or whatever it is, may show out on a colored field. A small quantity of the enamel is 
now finely powdered with a tool called biloha ( Multan ), and the powder is mixed with a 
little borax into a paste with water. The paste is put on to the engraved silver, so as to 
fill up the dents and hollows cut by the engraver, and leave a clear pattern on the enamel 
ground ; the tool used for applying the colored paste is in Multan called 1 surjan.’ 

To burn in the enamel is the next work. A bit of clean talc is put at the 
bottom of the furnace and on it the article enamelled ; over this again a small iron cage 
or dome (to keep off the ashes of the furnace) and the whole is surrounded with lumps 
of charcoal, well burned and well washed, so as to yield no ashes, and is set on fire. 

If on taking the vessel out it is found that the enamel has not spread evenly, or 
has coagulated or run over the edge, Ac., the excess has to be ground down with a 
file and tool called barbfi, consisting of an iron bar coated with a mixture of lac and 
oorundum or emery powder. When the enamel is level and even, it has to be heated 
again, and it probably requires a further filing down, which is done with sand and water 
and a bit of soap-nut. It is now finally heated, and after washing in the kishta solution, 
the work is finished. 

The black enamel that the Lahore workman makes is not vitreous, and merely 
shows a dull black ground, on which the silver flower pattern appears more like the “bidri” 
work of Central India. 
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The black enamel called by the Kabulis (whence the art came ) i saw&th,' is made 
by melting two parts of silver, one part of lead, and four parts of sulphur together, but this 
is done in a closed crucible and with exposure to a fierce heat ; when sufficiently melted 
the material is poured into a mould ( reza ). The black substance which results is 
finely powdered, and being mixed with borax into a paste, is applied in the manner described. 

The enamelling on the back of jewellery is called “ pharfura,” and is done at 
Jaipur, not in the Punjab. 

The Mooltan enamelling is principally of cups and plates &c ; that of BahawaL 
pur of large necklaces, bracelets, and other ornaments for the person. In Kangra, smaller 
works, amulets, belt clasjis, and even articles of European form, are enamelled. 

Enamelling is understood at Delhi also. 

The best enamelling comes for Jaipur ; no one will tell the art by which the colors 
are produced, but I have gathered the following : — 

Dead white enamel is made by a “ calcine,” made by reducing lead in a crucible over 
a slow furnace, by tossing in a few bits of tin the lead gradually runs into a white powder : 
this is the basis of all of the opaque colors, when mixed with ( kanch ) glass powder and 
borax. Yellow is produced either with oxide of lead or iron filings reduced by calcining 
rejKsatedly with a little salt. Blue is produced with ‘reta* ( see Class XIX post ), with or 
without white enamel, according as a deep or pale blue is required. 

The Baliawulpur and Multan cnamellers produce an opaque red or salmon color, 
obtainod with white enamel and some litharge or lead, reduced further than the yellow 
oxide, and approaching the ‘minium ’ or red. Pink and purple are produced with ‘anjam/ 
( oxide of manganese) and the white enamel. 

The Jaipur enameilers have a beautiful transparent red, which I cannot find out, 
but expect it is made by boiling acetate of copper with sugar, ami obtaining a peroxide 
of copper, which, if skilfully applied at a moderate heat, gives this color (see Ure’s Dictionary 
of Arts, *. v . — Enamel”). Green is produced with calcined oxidized copper and 
‘kanch * ; opaque green by mixing the said copper color with yellow enamel. I have of 
course no information as to the exact quantities used : a great mystery is made of all this. 


A 



THE PEARL BORER. 

The pearl borer, “ moti-winh ” ( from winhna to bore ), fixes 
the pearl into a little hole in a block of very soft wood, 
generally sembal , &c. The boring is done with the usual 
mechanical contrivance : a pointed tool set revolving by a bow 
and string passed round, and moved to and fro with a sawing 
movement. So here the borer is a light pointed tool with a 
long handle. To make a loose handle for this, the workman 
selects the end of a cocoanut shell, the extreme end bit of 
which makes a mushroom-shaped piece, this he holds his 
hand upon, while the end of his boring tool revolves in 
the hollow! The bow used is of course very small and light. 


Pearl borer'* tool. 
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HAKKAK-RING STONE POLISHER OR LAPIDARY. 

His tools are, — & grindstone, which revolves on a wooden axis between two uprights 5 
the uprights and stand are called 4 adda.' The wheel or grindstone called 4 sail, * is a disc 
made of corundum powder and lac melted together : it is kept revolving by a bow and 
leather string, like a turner's wheel. The s&n is made of two sorts : one to grind coarse, the 
other fine. 4 Mitta s&n,' is one to grind liner, this is made with sand instead of corundum. 

A third wheel is called * chil&sa * and is smaller, and serves to polish the stone 
with the aid of a paste called 14 bari," made of pounded burnt crystal or Hint. 

I may add in this place, that no one in the Punjab knows how to cut. diamonds ; they 
say only one or two people at Jaipur and at Benares do : they have not the diamond powder 
ne<$8sary, and they say it costs two or three thousand rupees to set up a wheel. Other 
stones they can polish, because the powdered corundum or emery they have, will suffieo. Tho 
lapidary's wheel is a heavy 1 lap * or disc mounted on tho end of a wooden spindle, the spindle 
is supported between two uprights, and worked with a bow ; tin 1 wheel is often weighted with 
lead to increase its rotatory power : the edge is charged with a mixture of lac and emery. 
The stone to be polished is stuck with lac on the end of a wooden holder, this is pressed 
with the right hand against the wheel, and the loft works the bow : tho facets are produced 
by the eye only, and are often not very regular. 

SEAL ENGRAVER. 

The seal is used by all classes, not so much as a seal, but as a signet, especially 
when the wearer cannot write his name ( which is unfortunately very often the ease ). 

The * mohr-kand ’ or engraver's stand, consists of a solid heavy pyramidal box, on 
the top of which is a long wooden ledge carrying three uprights ; one at cither end is fixed, 
but the third can be slid along and fixed with a screw, so as to hold the graving tool, 
which is mounted between the end and middle, in a horizontal position, with tho 

The tool itself is set revolving by tho 
usual process of the bow. The point being 
adroitly pressed against tho seal stone, and 
touched with oil and corundum, kept in a cup 
below, a dot or line, or other mark, is en- 
graved : the stone is stuck with lac on to a 
wooden handle for convenience of holding. 
The graving tool or 4 barma' consists of 
a light turned wooden shaft carrying a steel 
spike, at the very point of which a small 
copper head, like a pin’s head, is fixed. 
This little head touched with oil and corun- 
dum does the work. If a fine line has to 
be engraved, the headed barma is removed 
and one placed inthe proper position, which 
carries a little disc of copper at the end ; 
the disc is perhaps J of an inch in diameter, 
and the edge can be filed exceedingly thii\ t 
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It is this thin edge, when pressed revolving against the seal stone, that euis a fine line 
The whole process, however, requires the workman to be exceedingly adroit in adjusting 
and turning about his stone so as not to get the lines too thick or too deep, to get the 
curves smooth, Ac. Very nice seal-cutting is done with letters of amazing aihallhess and 
fineness at Delhi, but perhaps the Kashmiris are the best of all at this trade. 

BITOLIGAlt— MAKER Ofc TINSEL ORNAMEKT8. 

Bindli means a small spangle. In Kangra they are worn stuck on to the face and 
forehead with gum. 

The bindligfir makes the ‘ foil * to place beneath stones set in jewellery, and afi& 
the small gold pendants like tiny hollow spoons : they form a fringe to nftths ( nose-rings ) 
and other ornaments, and ore called “ jhamkan.” 

his tools arc — 

Ahran . — A small anvil. 

Chamrn charmi.— Parchment. 

Mikrd*. — Scissors of sizes. 

Chtmti . — Forceps of sizes. 

Sanni . — Small pincers. 

Fire holder ; agate polisher ( mohari ) ; a smooth stone ; and a three-legged stand 
or low work table. 

They have thin sheets of gold or silver called * sitta,’ and cut out the form of the 
4 bindli* with scissors ; theso they color yellow or red. They give them a concave form by 
pressing on the leather with an agate tool called “ got4” 
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1?QTE ON THE KOH-I-NUR DIAMOND. 

I have a series of papers communicated to mo by tlio late Diwait Hulcm Chand 
Peshawria, which were prepared by the late Fakir Nur-ud-din. In the form in which they 
reached me they do not present any connected narrative, I have therefore extracted 
the information thqy contain, and having added other matter, have arranged a note on 
the history of this celebrated diamond, going as far back as it can be traced. I have 
nfco been %ble to consult Tavernier’s Voyage des Indes, now a rather rare book. Thore 
are also pome good, but not perfectly accurate, notices of this diamond in the Sncyclopmlm 
grittanica, and the Catalogue of the Great Exhibition of 1831. Tho Encyclopedia has 
^produced Tavernier’s drawing of the diamond. 

The legend of the origin of this diamond is, that it was found in the mines of tho 
south of India, and was worn by one of the heroes of tho Mahdbharat, Kama, Jung of 
4 ngfr ; this would place it about 5,000 years ago, or 3,001, B. C.* 

Nothing more of it is heard till it appears as tho proporty of Vikramaditya,f 
( Bikramajit of modern Indian vernaculars ) tho famous Raja of the great Central Indian 
kingdom of Ujain ; it descended from him to the Mulwa Rajas, who kept it till overthrown 
by the Muhnmadan power. Tho Muhamadan power was first, felt in tho I)ekkan towards 
the close of the thirteenth century ; Ala- ud-din Khilji, nephew of Firoz, tho first sovereigu 
of fhe 2nd Ghori dynasty, several times invaded the Dekkan, and his General, Kafur, as 
e^yly as } 310, brought back from the Dekkan a treasure consisting of several chests of 
je^ls, pearls &c.{ 

Ala-ud-din died in 1316. § I take it that this Ala-ud-din is tho one intonded, and 
not the other prince of the same name, once the slave of a brahman astrologer, and who 
afterwards became the founder of the Brahinani dynasty in the Dekkan ( lie died in 1357 ). 
For if it is this latter, it is difficult to understand how tho diamond found its way to tho 
pelhi treasury* seeing that tho weak and disorganized monarchies that characterized tho 
dose of the 2nd Ghori dynasty were never able to cope with, or to overthrow, the Pokkan 
power. There was also another Ala-ud-din in 1446. Assuming then that tho diamond 
Vfas with Ali-ud-din Kliilji, it must have remained there in possession of his successors, th$ 
last of whom was Sultdn- Ibrahim, son of Sikandar, son of Balilol Lodi. Tho possession of 
the diamond by Ala-ud-din and his successors is stated as a fact by Sultan pabar in hiflf 
memoirs, who fixes the date of Ala-ud-dm’s acquisition of the diamond as 1306 A. p. 

Jt was at this time that Babar, a descendant of tho great Taimur-Jeng, after 
several invitsions, || at length, in 1526 (A. D. ) attacked Sultan Ibrahim, &nc} entered 
Pelhi ; Ibrahim was defeated apd slain. One of the native historians says that, on reaching 
Pelhi, Bibar shewed great kindness to the family of the late emperor, assigning a 

• Catalogue of the Great Exhibition of 1851, Vol. II., p. 695. 

f According to the Memoirs of Babar, the diamond was actually in possession of Baja Bikramajft 
of Gwalir at the time when Hnmayun (Babar’ s son) took it. The said Bikramajit was holding Agra on be)ia]£ 
of R niton Ibrahim agains t Babar* s force. Perhaps this gave rise to the idea that tho great Bikramajit 
had It. 

’ J See MATS History of India, Vol. II., p. 203. 

§ Mill, who always garbles Indian names, calls him * Alla,* which is no name at all. He also calls 
the brahmin Gangu— Kongoh ! 

|| He invaded India five times between 911 and 932 Hijra. 
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pension of 7 lacs of nij>ees to the mother. She t in gratitude for this, presented Babur 
with the diamond, or as the Khula»at-ul-tav&rikh, calls it, a * piece of diamond/ saying 
it weighed ‘ 8 miskals.' 

The weight, of which I shall speak presently, is quoted from B&bar himself, who 
does not say that it was actually b mwk&ls, hut was about, or probably ( ghaliban ) 8 
misk&ls. 

In Wilson's Glossary of Indian Terms, the mi»kal is equal to 63 J grains troy, which 
would make the diamond weigh 50S grains or (taking 4 grains « 1 carat) 127 carats. 

The native historians fix the weight differently. Ferisbta makes 8 misk&ls equal to 
224 rat is ; and the translator of Bihar's memoirs, to 3 JO rat is: but the weight of the 
rati also differs. # The minkiil also is sometimes estimated at 72 grains : this would make 
the diamond 576 grains, equal 141 carats. 

This story oftlic diamond being given by Ibrahim's mother is not countenanced 
by B&har himself, who ( p. 3us of the translation ) relates as follows : — 

1 The family of Bikramajit and the head of his clan, were at the moment in Agra, 

* [ Bikramajit, not the earlier celebrity of that name, but the Baja of Gwalior, was at Agra 
« holding the city for Sultan Ibrahim'*. Upon llmn:iyim , K+ arrival they attempted to escape, 
4 but were stopped by the parlies stationed to watch their movements, and were brought in 
4 prisoners. Ilumiiyun would not permit them to be plundered, ami of their own free will 

* they presented to him a peshkash, consoling of a quantity of jewels and precious stones, 

* aiuougsl which was one famous diamond, whi* ‘ had been acquired by Sultan Al&-ud-din. 

* It is so valuable that a judge «»f diamonds valued it as half the daily cxjM*nses J of the 
4 whole world ; it is about 8 miskals in weight. On my arrival Humayun presented it as 

* a peshkiudi to me, and 1 gave it him back as apreHexu.' 

Jean Baptiste Tavernier, who visited India about the middle of the 17th century, gives 
a different account of the origin of the Koh-i-nur, and if hin story is true, that of B&har’s 
cannot be; nor is it possible that there should have been two diamonds of such extra- 
ordinary size at Bellii at the same time ; for Tavernier, who was allowed to handle and 
weigh all the jewels, would surely have noticed the fact. It is of course possible that, the 
diamond which Babur had and gave to Humayun, was not the oue which descended to Shah 
Jahfin and Aurangzcb. The writer in the Official Catalogue of the Great Exhibition of 1851 
concludes that Tavernier’s account is not true. There is nothing in the method of cutting tho 
Koh-i-nur (os it was seen in 1851 ) which would lead me to suppose, necessarily, that it is 
the work of an European, nor can there be any objection to the greater antiquity of the 
diamond ou the grouud of the art of diamond cutting being unknown. It was not known 
in Europe before the end of the 15th century ( or 1480 A. D. ), but it may hare been, and 
probably was, known long before that in India. 

Tavernier dews not seem to have l wen aware of the existence of B&bar's account, 
and does not relate any sjwcial enquiry as to the origin of the diamond he saw. His 


• Some ffivo it as 1958 of a grain, others 2i grabs. Natives say that one rati equals 8 average sized 
grains of clean husked rice. 

f Babar's son, who was sent on the expedition. 

X I suspect we should read * income’ instead of 4 expense,* The copyist wrote instead of fyaL 
tho * alif * was omittod. * ~ * 
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drawing and description do not certainly correspond exactly to the shape and facets of the 
Koh-i-nur as it was in 1851, and there is no reason to suppose that it had been touched 
between the date of the Mogul reign and its possession by the Sikh power. On the other 
band, if the diamond really had its origin in only the preceding reign, there must have been 
persons at the Court, who were well ay are of the truth. There is, however, a great improb- 
ability in one particular about the story, and that is, that the rough diamond weighed 
900 ratis, equal to about 787 carats ! The diamond Tavernier saw and weighed was only 
280 carats, so that there must, have been 500 carats lost in cutting, which is hardly possible* 

Tavernier's story is as follows : — 

After mentioning that on 1st November 1605 he was shown the jewels in Aurangzob'a 
4 treasury, he says,* ‘ the first jewel put into any hand was the great diamond, which is a 
4 round rose diamond, very convex on one side ( fort haute d’uu cfite ) ; on the under side 
4 there is a small nick with a little flaw in it .f It is of fine water, and it weighs 319} 
4 ratis, equal to 280 carats ( of 4 grains ) : the rati equal to 7-Sths of a carat. When 
4 Mirgim&la, ( tic. ) who betrayed Ins master the King of Oolconda, presented the stone to 
4 Sliakjah&n, it was uncut, and then weighed 900 ratis, equal to 7s7i carats, and had several 
4 flaws. Had this stone Wen in Europe it would have Wen differently treated, some good 
4 pieces ( jxmdants) would have Wen taken off it, and the stone itself left, much larger ; as it 
4 is, it has Wen quite }K>1i*bed away. It was Lo Sieur Hurt on trio TWgis, a Venetian, who 
4 cut it, and who was poorly recompensed for his pains. They reproached him with having 
4 spoiled the stone, saying that he could have left it much larger. Instead of paying him for 
4 his work, they made him pay 6,000 rupees, and would have taken more if ho had anythiug 
4 more for them to take, If Hortensio knew his work better, he could have taken some good 
4 pieces off without doiug wrong to the King, and without having had so much work to 
1 polish it, but he was not a very skilful diamond cutter.' 

Whether this account of the origin W accepted or B&har's, there can he no doubt 
that this diamond came from the Oolconda mines. Tavernier expressly says that it camu 
from a mine which he calls GaniJ (or Coulour, in Persian) which is seven marches east from 
Oolconda. This is the Gaui Partiala visited bv Dr. Voysey in 1823 ; and the early history of 
the stone in Bnbar's memoirs points to the Dckkan as its origin. Now these mines of 
Oolconda were known to yield larger diamonds than any of the others of liaoiconda and 
Yis4pfir. 

It is commonly said that this diamond used to adorn the ‘peacock throne/ 
This, however, was certainly not the case in Aurangzeb's time. Tavernier (p. 241) gives a 
minute description of this splendidly jewelled couch, but the great diamond is not described 
as being in it. One large diamond is described, but that weighed 80 or 90 carats only, and 
does not correspond in size to the Koh.i-nur. 

In Chapter XXII there is a further description and a plate of this large diamond : 
it is represented as cut in uniform facets, and there is an irregularity in the shape at one 
aide, he says : — 


• Voyage de« Indus ( Pam, 1676, voL, II., p. 249.) 
f See foot note to page 198 poti. 
t The word gam or hair, moans mine. 
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“ pe diaiqaut appartient an Grand Mogol lequel me fit rhonneur de me le feir$ 
*i ipontrer avec tout *m autres joyaux. On voit la forme ou il eat demeurl etant taille, et 
w jp>yi*nt e§0 permia de le poser, j’ay fcrouve qu’ii pese 319J ratia qui font 279 1 de 
11 nop carat*. Estant bmt it pesoit comma j’av dit ailleurs 907 ratis qui font 793 £ de 
u nos carat*. Cette pierre eat 4# le paeme forme comme si Ton avoit coupe un euf par ie 
“ ipilieu” • 

Tavernier ajso mentions that tbe rati used in weighing diamonds at Oolconda an<| 
Ylsjjphr, is | less thap the European carat of 4 grains. 

The writer of the Note in the 1851 Catalogue, before quoted, questions Tavernier's 
measurement Of the weight, $s, if a rati is equal as he says to 7-8ths of a carat, it should 
equal abopt 3J grains, which no rati ever does; the maximum being 2 l and tl }0 
average received weight 19 grains. If weighed by the higher scale it gives ?00 grains 
or 175 carats, which is very near the actual weight of the Koh-i-ntir, m. 186 carats. 

The diamond remained in the hands of the Mogul sovereigns down to King 
Boslian Aktar Muhamad Shah (who ascended the throne in 1720) at the time when Nadir 
Bhah invaded the Empire of Hindustan. Nadir Shah, after the battle of Karnal entered 
Delhi in March 1789 A. D. He seized the entire treasury of Delhi, including the peacock 
throne and the great diamond, which be called Koh-i-nur or “mountain of light" : this is 
the origin of the name by which the diamond has since been known. There is no reason to 
suppose any truth in the story which represents Nadir Shah as changing turbans with 
Miihamad Shah, and taking the diamond along with the turhan. Nadir Shah took the 
Koh-i-nnr with him, but nine years after his return to Persia be was murdered by his 
nephew Ali Kuli Khan. Soon, however, the country fell into a state of anarchy, and 
Ahmad Shah Durtui, who had l teen a yasawal or chief porter in Nadir Shah's service, 
became King at Kandahar and Kabul, A. H. 1161. The Kingdom of Persia, however, did 
not immediately pass into the possession of the Duraui. Karim Khau Zitid reigned seven 
years after Nidir Shah, and possessed the diamond ; his brothers Jatir Khau and Lutf Ali 
Khan succeeded, and had the diamond also. Lutf Ali was eventually defeated by Agbt 
Muliamad Khan K&j&r, and tied for his life. During his flight be fell in with 90 Seisttnf 
troopers, to whom bo shewed the diamond, which was then worn as a bazuband or armlet 
for the upper arm ; the diamond he offered to them os the price of his safety. Witfe 
characteristic treachery the Seistatii* took the diamond, deserted Lutf Ali after hamstring* 
itig his only horse, and made their wi^y with the precious jewel to Kandahar. fn this 
city they attempted to sell it, but Ahiu&d Shah Duraui haying heard of this, sept for ttyq 
map and seised the diamond. Ahmad Bhah died A H. US t. and was succeeded by his sop 
Tafpidr Shall, jyho, after a reign of 28 years, was succectLed by his son Zain^ui Shah. Z&min 
Shah was defeated and deposed by his brother Mahmud Bhah. 

Shah when defeated at GUaspi, fled toyrards the Khai^r, apdjtook Refuge in 
the &rt 4#hik </ncip Nurdjp's papeys )« In the w^ls of the fort Zamdn #*9 

Koh-i-nftr along with some other valuables. Bhah Shuja, & younger brother of Zappdp Shah f 
did not allow hxs brother Mahmud to reap the fruits of his victory, but, having gained over 
a considerable body of troops, established himself on the throne. To him Zamdn Shah 


• This is very like the reel stone, which i $ quit tat below and is nearly oval* except a slice ent off one 
Side } viewed endwise, and from the end opposite the gash or shoe, it is, quite like Tavernier s plate. 
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tevealed the hiding place of the Koh-i-ni'ir, and it was dug out and given over to Shah 
Shuja. Shah Slniji was however unalile to hold the throne against Mahmud Shah, but 
Iras defeated and forced to take refuge at Rawalpindi, carry ing the precious diamond with 
him. 

While there, the Governor of Kashmir sent to assure him of fidelity, and invited him 
to Kashmir. Shah Shuj* believing him, moved to Hassan Abdil, and thence to Attack; 
Meanwhile, Mahmud Shah, Shah Shuja’s successful rival, sent though hte Wazir, Fatih 
Khan, overtures for the friendship of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 

The Kashmir Governor ( Ata Muhamad Khrtn ) tto sooner beard of this, than he 
sent renewed solicitations to Shah Shuja to come to Kashmir. Shah ShujA did so, but 
first despatched his wife Waft Bogam to Lahore, carrying the diamond with her* 
Shah Shuji, as is well known, immediately on reaching Kashmir, was treacherously seised 
and imprisoned. 

Waft Begam was well received by the Maharaja, and suitably lodged and enter- 
tained at Lahore. So soon as the nows of the Shah's fate reached her, she sent to thd 
Maharaja, bogging his assistance in procuring his lil oration, and offering the Koh-i-n&r at 
a reward for the service. 

Meanwhile Wazir Fatih Kli£n ( Mahmtid Shah’s Warir ) had made still farther 
interest with the Maharaja, and induced him to aid in the Wuzir's design of invading Kash- 
mir. Ranjit Singh advanced as far as the Roll Ufa fort ( Jhelam ), and instrncted a numbed 
of his Chiefs and Rajas to assist Wazir Fatih Khan in his erudition against Kashmir, 
but secretly ordered them to secure, at all hazards, the liberation of Shah Sliujfc. 

The Maharaja returned to Lahore and immediately acquainted the teegato With 
the measures token for the Shah’s release, demanding the promised diamond as his reward ; 
the Begani prudently, however, deelined giving it tip till she saw her husband With her 
own eyes. Maharaja Ranjit Singh was obliged to be contented, and made arrangements for 
conveying the news of the success of the Kashmir expedition so soon as the event would 
occur. 

The Kashmir exj>edition succeeded, Ato Muhamad Khan, the Governor, in great dis- 
tress released Shah Shujft, and placed him on the throne of Kashmir. Wazir Khan and 
the Sikh army were, however, completely suwiessfnl. 

It is needless for my present purpose to detail the intrigues which followed the 
success ; how Ato Muhamad Khan made overtures to the Sikh conquerors, and how 
Fatih Khan was afraid, in consequence. Shah Shnjfc, afraid to trust either Ata Mnhatnad 
or Fatih Khan, adhered to the Sikh Diwan Mohukm (.’hand, who, according to his in- 
struction*, set out from Lahore, taking Shah Shuj& with him. 

On reaching the capital the Sikh Chiefs left Shah ShujA at Shahclara, and reported 
the events of the expedition to the Maharaja. Next morning Shah Shuj4, accompanied by 
Prince Kharak Singh, entered Lahore with royal pomp, and was lodged in the “ Mub&rik 
haweli.” 

The Maharaja now made several efforts to get possession of the diamond : on one 
occasion it is even said that one of the Maharaja’s Sirdars kicked the Shah. In Nur-u-din’s 
papers, some extracts from Sohan Mi's history of the Maharaja are given, from Whiob 
I gather the following particulars 
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Bhaya Rim Singh and others were sent to solicit the delivery of the diamond. 
They pressed him exceedingly, but he made pretences to avoid giving it up. He 
was therefore put under a strict guard, and *• every day served to add to the severity 
of his confinement.” Shah Hhujfi sent a deputation to the Maharaja saying, that the 
diamond was mortgaged for 0 crores of rupees due at Kabul, but the Maharaja was not 
satisfied. At last it was agreed that the Mahajara should pay three lacs of rupees in 
cash, and grant a jagfr of the annual value of 50,000 rupees. On receipt of the Maharaja’s 
promise, Shah ShujA said he would deliver the diamond within fifty days. 

44 On the 29tli JamAdi-ul-awal, (1st June A. D. 1813,) Fakir Aztz-ud-din, Bh&i 
n Ourbaksh Singh, and Jainudar KhushAl Singh, went to Shah Shujd and demanded the 
44 diamond. The Shah replied that Maharaja Kanjit Singh should come for it himself. 
44 The Maharaja on hearing this, cheerfully mounted his horse, and accompanied by troops 
44 on the right and left, and taking with him a sum of 1,000 rujieeff in cash, went to Shah 
44 Shujit’s haweli. The Shall received him with respect and bended the knee to him. 
44 The Maharaja then sat down • • * * The Shah produced the diamond 

44 and gave it to the Maharaja, who signed an agreement to secure the Shah from further 
44 molestation.” Presents were then exchanged, and the Maharaja returned to the Fort. 

lu Nur-ud-din’s papers a number of statements are given of various persons who 
were questioned as to whether the three lacs agreed to be paid were ever granted. It seems 
quite clear that, although from time to time sums of money were presented to the Shah, 
the agreement alluded to was never fulfilled. 

As to the weight of this diamond, I already stated that the KhuIasAt-ul-tawArikh, 
speaking of the diamond in BAbar’s time’s says, the* weight was 8 misk.ils-=l 14 carats. When 
obtained by Ran jit. Singh, 44 wise examines” of the time gave its weight as 42 maslias as 
33U ratis 735 grains 1N3$ carats, which is close to its exact weight. 

The diamond was set in gold, and worn as a buzubund or armlet, and is still 
remembered at Lahore by the name of the b&zubaml diamond. It was in the state in which 
it was exhibited iu 1851, ISO carats in weight and worth 270, 70S : it has since been 
re-cut. 

No one in this country had an adequate idea of the value of this stone. It is 
commonly said that Uanjit Singh on being asked the value said it was " ikbAI/ or the 
power which could conquer the state which isissessed it ; but what the Maharaja really 
said, more humorously, was, that the price was 4 shoes * -i. c., he who could give his enemy a 
boating (#tioe boating is the oriental sigu of defeat) and take it from him. The meaning 
is, however, the same. 

Fakir Nur-nd-diu writes as follows, about what he heard Waft Begam say on this 
subject : — 

A few months after the diamond in question came into the possession of the Maharaja, 
•i j Wtt s called buck from Jalandhur to Lahore, aud deputed by the Maharaja to Waft 
44 Begam, to find out what opinion she had of its value. By order of this Highness I 
44 visited Waft Begum, and bogged her to iuform me what she had hoard or knew to be its 
u va i ue . Waft Begam, in reply, said that its value could not be described in one way, but 
« m ^eral ways. According to what she had heard from her ancestors, its value is equal 
44 to a precious stones and gold mohrs filling a space marked by five stones, each 
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“ thrown on four sides and upwards by a strong young man. Some hare said this even to 
he an inadequate value ; others have said that its value is equal to half of the daily income 
of the whole world. And the real price by which it has passed from one hand to another, is 
presentation of a weak to a powerful party, which price brought it in the possession of 
Sadusai family, and at last into the hands of the Maharaja. 

The subsequent history of the diamond is too well known to need repetition. It was 
ceded to the British in 1849, taken by the Marquis of Dalliousie, Governor General, 
to Bombay in 1850, and entrusted to Lieutenant Colonel Mackeson, C. B , and Captain 
Ramsay, who sailed with it to Europe, reaching Portsmouth on 30th June 1S50. They 
handed it over to the Board of Directors East India Company, and, on the 3rd July 1850, 
it was delivered to Her Majesty. It has since been re-cut in a completely round form, 
h»sing considerably in weight, but gaining vastly in beauty and brilliancy. It can be worn 
either in a bracelet or in a necklace ; there are two pendants mounted with it. 
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CLASS XIT 

ARTICLES OF VKBTU. 

All that can be done in thin claw in to give a list of the more remarkable specimens 
that bare come to notice. 

Lahore. 

Powder-horn, made of polished shells of some large species of Turbo ; the mouth 
being closed with copj»ei* gilt covering. 

There was one from Amritsar in the 1801 Exhibition [ No. 10100]. 

[8772]. — Horse trappings of gold repousse work ou velvet, ( value Rs. 2.900) 
belonging to Raja Harhans Singh of Lahore. 

[8774 ], — Necklace of gold and coral for horses, ( value Rs. 870). Another of 
large white glass heads. Another of jade beads. Another made of gold coins (ashrafies ) 
strung on silk cord. Another of large beads of cut rock crystal. 

[8778 ]. — Small cups of rock crystal. These are brought from Yarkand, &c., and 
are much admired in the houses of the wealthy. 

* [8780 ]. — A cup of green serpentine. This is called u zahr mohra.” because, if 

poison is poured into it, the stone is sup^med to crack, and so " reveal the poison.” 

[ 8781 ].— A jade cup, inlaid with precious stones. 

[ ]. — A large onyx stone cut intu the shape of a frog ( Kabul ) in the Lahore 

Museum. 

[ 8784 ].-- Various sword handles of jade, amulets and charms of the same, inlaid 
and set with stones. 

[ 8800 ]. — A fly-flap, yak's tail, in gold and jewelled handle ( Raja Harbans Sing, 
Lahore ). 

[ 8808 Series of agate knife handles This stone is brought from Cambay. 

[ ] — A jade cup. These jade articles arc all brought, from Yarkand, and are 

not made in the Punjab. 

[ 8S09 Ornament for the point of a scabbard, set with rubies. Another of jade. 

[ 8810 ]. — Figure of a tiger carved in agate. 

[ 8811 ].— Beads of clouded amber. 

[ 8818 ' Vases of daik green jade ( loot from China ). 

[10128]. — A hooka vase of carved marble. 

[ -A marble book- stand — two plates of carved marble, crossed like the letter 

X ; the Koran is rested on this in a mosque at prayer time ( it is called “ rihl ” ). 

Amritsar. 

[10087].— A ciystal bowl, value Rs. 150. 

[10090]. — An onyx cup, value Us 100 ( or agate, H swag ghauri”). 

Also a series of pen holders, little dishes and salt-cellars, of agate and serpentine 
( sahr mohra ). 

Patyala. 

[10204, Ac.].— A boat carved out of white Jaiptir marble. A pen-case ditto, ditto. 
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MANUFACTURES IN WOOD, USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL. 

. Division’ I. — Furniture. 

„ II. — Carved and Inlaid Work. 

Furniture is so little used by natives that this class is a small and uninteresting 
one. A rich man’s house is often well furnished with carpets, hangings, low cushioned 
divans, and “ masnads," but ornamental furniture is unknown save to those tew who have 
adopted the European style. Tables, often inlaid, or with legs covered with silver plate, 
and arm chairs, are alone in use, and low wooden stools for sitting on. 

The number of natives who are skilled in wood carving is however considerable. 
The form of articles produced by them is rarely good and never beautiful ; it is only 
iif surface design that, they seem to excel. 

All the furniture that was really good in the Exhibition of 1804, was made by car* 
penteri? who had taken patterns from European articles, and brought their own skill in 
design and carved tracery to bear on the work. 

The following articles may be mentioned as shewing the moro curious articles of 
furniture : — 

[9371 ]. — An arm chair, entirely made of white marble; the back and sides being 
perforated aud carved. A similar one was scut from Lahore (Sirdar Biiau wan Sino, 
exhibitor, ) Amritsar. 

[9578] — An arm chair entirely covered with plates of ivory and mother-o’pearl 
(nimru), Nawab Jahangir Khan, Lahore. 

[ 9581 ]. — Tun wood table inlaid with ivory. 

[ 9381 ]. — A watch case ornamented with gilt brass. This is a copy of the 4 Louis 
Quatorze* style. 

[ 9707 ] —A chair painted aud gilt, 44 kari-kal&md&tif ( See Lacquered Ware ), 
Kashmir. 

[ 970^ |. — A round table in painted wood. The design of this being of the shawl 
pattern, was really beautiful, aud the coloring chaste and subdued. The cost of such a 
table is 81 Rupees. 

The following specimens are all of European fashion 

[ 9570 ]. —Round table, the top inlaid with 50 different kinds of Punjab wood, 
the stem and base representing reeds on a lake, with swans supporting the table, carved in 
white wood, and with water lilies. The plate shews this elegant piece of work, executed 
by native carpenters under directions of Mr. J. Gordon, c. «. 

[ 9568 ]. — A drawing-room chair, elaborately carved ( Sirddr Bhagwftn Singh ), 
This shews bow delicately natives can carve j the material is till or shisham wood. 
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Simla* 

[ 9554 Ac., ].—! Book cares, chiffoniers, small tables, arm chain, conches, Ac. 

Simla is celebrated for its carved ware. Several carpenters may be seen in the 
bazar at work. The patterns are supplied them, and the imitation is excellent. The 
woods most used are walnut, and a beautiful zebra wood known as *' kakkar ” ( Pistacia ). 
The work is cheap enough : a pair of teapoys cost Rs. 20 ; a book-stand for the table Rs. 3 ; 
a iiower-stand Ra. 20 ; a couch ( the wood work ) Rh. 25. 

Jalandhar. 

[ 9505 A side-board or chiffonier carved in shisliam wood. This elaborate carv- 
ing is figured in the annexed plate. 

Other Districts. 

In Shah ptir, a remote and rather wild district, Major Davies, the Deputy Com- 
missioner, got some native carpenters to make excellent furniture. At Lahore, in the 
Railway Workshops, with the aid of good tools and effective superintendence, almost any 
article of joiner’s work, plain and fancy, can be produced. The Raja of Kap6rth61a sent Jo 
the Exhibition a table with a marble top, and a carved arm chair, very well finished and 
polished. The last item is not often well done ; as a rule native workmen are contented 
to varnish with copal iustead of actually polishing. 

I should not close this class without alluding to the 14 Gujrat Chair.” This is an 
instance of how an article of manufacture can be introduced and localized within narrow 
limits and then rendered permanent. Some years ago a Deputy Commissioner of Gujrat, 
named Capper, interested himself in manufactures. Mrs. Capper gave some carpenters a 
pattern of a folding easy chair. It was at once imitated in tun wood, and has a loose 
hanging cushion of leather. I have already alluded to the leather.® These chairs are 
made only at Gujrat, and have obtained a Punjab celebrity *. they are called by the native* 
Gujrat or 4i Capperiua* Chairs.” 


* See page 123. 
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DIVISION II. 

CARVED AND INLAID WORK, 

It is hardly worth while to make a separate class of the carved and inlaid work* 

I have already described under the last head the skill many natives possess in the art of 
rawing ; but for want of suitable objects, almost the only articles on which the art is 
exercised are pen-cases, boxes, cups, and legs of the universally used charpoy or flat bedstead. 

The following specimens may be mentioned : — 

Delhi. 

f 0102 ]. — Carved sandal wood box, the Hides bound with silver, and set with oval 
•' D**lhi miniatures ” ( of which hereafter ). These sell, according to size and number of 
paintings, from Rs. 250 to Rs. 25 each. 


An DA LA. 

[ 0207 ]. — Carved spoons and forks, for salad A<\ 

This work seems to have been learnt from Sahtiraupur, not far off, where beautiful 
carved work of the soft white wood of the Wrigtitra is executed. 

There are a variety of similar carvings from Ludhiana. 

Hushyarpuk. 

[ 9279 Ac. ]. — Boxes of dark shfsham wood, inlaid with a flower pattern in ivory. 

Amritsar. 

[ 9339 Walking sticks of olive wood, and of the ** Rfiuns M ( Cotonmuter ) 
cawed. A favorite sort of carving is oil a short stick, carried, I believe, by Buirfigf fakirs, 
and consisting in inscriptions carved in relief in Gurmukhi, Hindi, and Persian characters. 

[.*9349 ].— A carved vase for a huka, of wood. 

Gujranwala. 

A model in cawed wood of an elaborately carved verandah of arches and pillars, 
in an ancient, b&radari. This piece of work may be seen in the Lahore Central Museum. 
It is a faithful representation of a very elegant and interesting specimen of domestic 
architectural wood curving. 


Jhklam. 

I may note from this district neatly turned and polished cups of shfsham wood, 
and a similar series from Bhahpur. 

The Jury Reports on “ Furniture ” and “ Wood Carving/’ prepared for tho 
Exhibition Committee of 18tH, may conveniently be printed os an Appendix to this Class, 
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3 IJRY REPORT ON FURNITURE AND WOOD CARVING. 

Furniture, in the common acceptation of the word, in unknown to Orieutals. The 
articles requisite to the inside of a house differ in little beyond the material of which 
they are made, in the halls of an Indian prince ami the hut of a peasant. Each must have 
bin charpov, hot one will have it of silver, while the other will have it of wood- 
As in their ordinary dress and food, ho in their domestic comforts, all classes are more 
or less equal. Tables are as siifwrfliioiis to them as knives and forks; chairs are used 
on occasions of ceremony rather than for comfortable repose, and are chiefly looked upon 
as a species of social thermometer by which a man's position may be at once determined. 
Only persons of quality sit on chairs at a visit ; depomhmts and inferiorshave to sit on the 
ground. The idea ol household comfort, is hut faint in the native mind, but it is 
increasing with their advance in civilization. In no country is comfort so well understood 
as in England (Continental habits in this respect have decidedly an oriental tendency, 
UiM’ttrpeted floors, uncurtained windows uncovered tables, and uncomfortable bed 
rooms, are tin* characteristics of ordinary Frem-h and German houses. On special occa- 
sions they make a display which English houses seldom pretend to; but seen in tbe garb 
of every day life, (he solid qualities «»f an English home eonie out to the best advantage. 
r rin* diflei.*m*e is not in any om* tiling, but in tin* whole tone of the furniture and 
fittings, This love of Hoi cl comfort, as oppose 1 t • > cold display, is gaining ground rapidly 
mining our lolb»w*subject.s in tin* ims!. as if by sympathy. In the Presidency towns rich 
n it ives display their wealth rather in an extravagant indulgence in European luxuries, 
than in the burbarn* pageants of form *r days. Om* of the most, magnificent chandeliers 
ever made is now under preparation tV>r the Nizam of Hyderabad ; and nearer the locale of 
the Exhibition may be so.- a suite of rooms in an Indian palace that make tbe spectator 
forget In* is in tin* East 

The result ol all this is that in calling for an exhibition of furniture, even in the 
Punjab, it is needless to look tor articles invented by natives and intended for purely 
native Use, I lie designs will be European, ami the articles will he such as Europeans 
are likely to approve ol. Tint! this lias been tin* ease, tin* contents of the Furniture Court iu 
this Exhibition will show. Tin* specimens exhibited arc few in number, and with one or 
two exceptions, commonplace both in design an l execution. In this, as in so nmiy 
other departments, it is evident that much more could have been done had more time 
been allowed, and had the objects ot tin* Exhibition been better understood. As it is, 
there is sufheient in the articles exhibited to show what raw be done in the province. 
Woods ol all kinds exist in abundance ; skill can be eomiiiaudod to almost anv extent* 
It needs only a sternly demand to bring out the real capabilities of manufacturers in 
this respeet , 

A circumstance that operates strongly against the manufacture of good and 
valuable furniture is the migratory character of the Euro|>eai) population, from whom 
encouragement for the manufacture is chiefly to be looked for at present. A family seldom 
lives in one station for more than two or throe years at the moat ; hence economy and 
durability are the points kept in view in furnishing a house, rather than elegance and cost- 
liness. It will he long before this depressing influence will cease to operate, but there are 
symptoms of its decline discernible even now. The style of furniture of a mofussil 
house is very different now from what it was ten or twenty years ago. On the other hand, 
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there are circumstances which will always toll strongly in favor of an indigenous manufacture 
of furniture. Oue of those is, the serious excuse of getting any other; another is tins 
unsuitability of finely polished or veneered European furniture for such a el i mate as this : 
it cannot last any time. The defects are in the material as often as in the style of work. 
The desiderata in furniture for Anglo-Indians are that the wood be suited to the climate, 
that it be left as much as possible in its natural state without the uiiplcnmuit adjuncts of 
sticky varnish, cracking veneer, or jagged brass binding ; that it be portable and light, 
so as not to incommode a traveller : that it U* elegant- in shape, and calculated b»r coolness 
both is appearance and practice, and that it be moderately cheap. These <|uulitics are 
rarely found together in Indian furniture. One of the objects of the Exhibit ion is to 
ascertain what improvement can be made in this respect and how. There is perhaps 
scarcely a house in the Punjab that contains a complete set of furniture, that is, a scries 
of articles all of the same wood and in tin* same stvlo. Houses are furnished piece- 
meal, one article being the production of one man. another of another, living in far distant 
ages: most of the articles have a history of their own full of interest if they could but 
unfold it. These anomalies are the result of stern necessity, and not of choice. A few 
years may see them vanish. 

To the European eye there is nothing in the Furniture Court eijual to the chiffonier 
made in the N9t.li Regimental Workshop, for finish and solidity ; the joining is excellent, 
the polish and the exact tit of the shelves and doors are all that can be desired. Native 
made furniture always seems unfinished ; the artificer seems to tire of his work as it 
approaches completion. The superiority of the work of European soldiers over that- of 
natives is very noticeable. The inlaid table from Amritsar, however, shows that under 
European superintendence native workmen can attain a high degree of success. 

The districts contributing furniture are Loodiana, Simla, Jullundhur, Amritsar, 
Lahore, Ooojrat. Sluihpore, Mooltan, (Sugaira, Euppurthula, and Kashmir. Tlio 
following Regiments also sent contributions : - Her Majesty's HOth, Her Majesty’s Olird 
Highlanders, Her Majesty's BUst Regiment, and the 2nd Battalion Kitlc Brigade. 

The following articles were specially noticed : — 

[ 9570 ]. — A round drawing room table, the top inlaid with 61* different Punjab 
woods; and with an elegantly carved and ornamented pedestal. Both in design and work- 
manship it leaves nothing to be desired, while it derives additional value from its exhibiting 
at a glance the resources of the province in woods suitable for furniture. 

[ 9761 ]. — A chiffonier exhibited by Sergeant Onl, 89th Foot, made in the Regi- 
mental Workshop. It has been already noticed above. 

[ 9679 ]. — A carved side board from Shah pur. The carving is rather coarse, 

but it is effective, particularly at a little distance. 

[ 9680 ]. — A round table from Shahpiir, not very ornamental, but serviceable and 

solid. 

[ 9554—04 ]. — Ten pieces of furniture from Simla. They are all in the same style, 
or nearly so. They are chiefly of ‘kakkar’ wood. The oarvingis clear and effective, 
and the shape of all the articles good. They form a very elegant set, and arc creditable 
to the manufacturer. 
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[9675 ]. — An iron cany chair from the Oujrat jail. It consists of a piece of line 
durri stretched on a light iron frame. It moves easily and is well balanced. 

[ 9578 ]. — An arm chair made of ivory and mother o'pcarl, exhibited by Nawab 
Jahangeer Khan. The shape is not elegant, but the construction is curious. The blend- 
ing of the two materials gives it a very silvery appearance. 

[ 9579] — An armchair carved in marble, exhibited by M. Ter Arratoon. A 
beautiful piece of work, in thorough oriental style. 

[ 9768 — 71 ]. — A wire chair, a stool, flower stands, Ac., from the Regimental W«»rk- 
■hop of the 101st Regiment. These are the only specimens of this elegant and useful 
kind of work in the Exhibition, and are very creditable to the makers. The flower 
stands would ornament a verandah, and the wire seats would prove very convenient in 
a garden. This species of work might l>e largely developed in the Punjab, and would 
prove most suitable. 

[9779 ]. — An ice box —Rifle Brigade. This is very well constructed in zinc and 

wood. 

[ 9784 ].— Easy choir, 3rd Battalion Rifle Brigade, very solid and comfortable; 
wood well cut and polished, well stuffed and mounted on castors. 

Woon CARVJNO. 

The specimens in this department are very few in number, and are in »t generally of 
high merit.. This cannot, be for want of good woods to carve in, as these are known 
to exist in abundance. The native idea appears to be to have their small ornament* and 
figures cut in ivory or stone, or moulded in precious metal They like a little rough 
carving in wood over a doorway or on a balustrade, but they do not seem care so 
much for that minute artistic carving which pleases the European eye. An rxeeption 
must be made in favor of the hill districts, where wood carving i* pnietieod to a 
considerable extent, as well as stone sculpture. This taste is, in them, much more 
advanced than their social and intellectual condition in other respects would lead us to 
suppose. 

After all, fancy can ing in wood is not an art that is ever likelv to meet with much 
encouragement, except, in ais far as it can be made subservient to utility in connect iou with 
furniture or architecture. 

In this, as in all other arts practised bv the natives of India, it is surprising what 
creditable results they arrive at with the use of the coarsest and simplest of implements. 
The Idea of subdivision of labor, even in turning out small articles iu large quantities, 
would never enter into a native’s mind. He would commence, carry on, and finish, each 
one himself, not leaving a single one of the various processes to l>e performed by another. 
The hill carving, in particular, is executed with the rudest of tools, and must occupy the 
patient artist many a weary day. The remuneration would be incommenserate with 
the labor expended, in any country but this. 

Some of the beBt carving in the exhibition was the work of other provinces. 
The style of carving displayed in the massive block furniture of Bombay, and its occasional 
imitations in the Punjab, is characteristic of a different department of the art altogether, 
and one which is calculated to play a much more important part in the manufactures of 
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the country, and the social comforts of its inhabitants, whether native or alien. It must 
be admitted, however, that the chief excellence of the Bombay specimens, sent to the Punjab 
Exhibition by way of comparison, is in their color and boldness of design. As far as 
workmanship is concerned we do not see what is to prevent the artificers of Simla from 
equalling their brethren in Bombay. The chief want about the «|>eeiinens of Punjab 
carved furniture, is a want of finish. The last touches are left undone, and the result 
is an appearance of incompleteness, which is fatal. 

" Districts. — The districts which contributed specimens of wood carving, are Delhi 
Kurnal, TJmballa, Loodiana, Juilundhur, Kungra, Hooshyarpore, Amritsar, Lahore, 
Oujranwala, Simla, and Sliahporo. This list includes some of the districts under Class 
XV, because wood carving can scarcely be separated from furniture where the article are 
of an ornamental character. It includes also districts which contributed specimens of 
simple wood turning, not sufficiently ornate to be styled carving, and yet not capable of 
being classed under lacquered turnery. 

“ Kinds . — The kinds of articles exhibited arc sandal wood boxes, boxes of other 
kiuds of wood, some of them on the Bombay pattern, rharpoy legs, walking sticks with 
fancy heads, ornamental spoons and forks, spices and fruits in wood, paper knives, paper 
weights, combs, card cases, cups, carved furniture, and a few miscellaneous things. 

“ Articles noticed . — A carved chair — No. 9508 of Class XV —exhibited by Sirdar 
Bhagwan Sing, made by Karm Sing of Amritsar. This is oho of the inoKt striking 
objects on entering the Furniture Court.. It is evidently not intended for use, and cer- 
tainly not calculated to ensure comfort, but for elegance of form and excellence of 
execution, the Jury consider it a most creditable specimen of Punjab workmanship. All 
the lines are in flowing curves ; the feet consist of the daws or paws of some animal, 
probably unknown to naturalists, proceeding out of the mouths of many teethed 
dragons: rather a grotesque combination, but pardonable for its very extravagance. The 
sides and back are adorned with similar fancies. White born*, or ivory studs are inter- 
spersed with the carving, and the whole is surmounted with the Royal Arms, evidently 
showing that the chair is of recent production. We believe* it was specially made for 
the Exhibition. The carving in some places may he considered rude, and only saved from 
condemnation by a liberal coating of varnish ; but the same delicate work is not expected in 
an article of this kind that we look for in a jewel casket or an imitation of fruit and leaves, 

u [ 9570 ]. — A drawing-room table; the top inlaid with 01 different Punjab woods, 
exhibited by Mr. J. Gordon, Executive Engineer of Amritsar. This table is mentioned here 
on account of the beautiful carving on the pedestal. The base consists of a mimic pond 
formed of mirrors, on which rest a few water-lilies carved in white wood, and two swans of 
similar wood, stretching their necks up the pedestal, which is surrounded by carved rushes 
rising out of the pond below. Tbe whole effect is excellent. As an artistic work, there 
is nothing in any department of the Exhibition to excel it. 

u [ 9192—98 ]. — Delhi Boxes, exhibited by Ismail Khan. These were noticed in 
the Fine Art section on account of the ivory paintings on them, but the carving is deserv- 
ing of notice here. 
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[ 0206 ]. — Sjioons and forks exhibited by the Local Exhibition Committee of 
Umbaila. These are very cleanly carved in good wood, and are remarkable for their 
delicate finish. 

[ 0211 ]. — Cardamoms of wood— Umbaila. 

[ No. ].— Similar ones from Lahore and Amritsar. These imitations are most 
deceptive in their semblance of nature. 

[ 0554—01 J.— Ten pieces of carved furniture from Simla, exhibited by Lieutenant 
Colonel Lawrence, particularly two flower-stands, which are beautifully caned, with 
double serpentine stem, and leaves round the top. 

( No. ] — A ° ehowri ” made of sandal wood, also one of ivory— Puttiala. The 
patience with which each separate hair or fibre of the fly-flap has been separately cut is 
astonishing. 11 
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DIVISION III. 

TURNED AND LACQUERED WARE. 

There are two prominent kinds of work which deserve separate mention : one is the 
•Kar-i-kharat* or turned and lacquered ware, known to Europeans hy the name of iVik- 
pa tan work ; the other, the turned work of Dera Ismail Khan. 

The khar&t work consists of turned wood boxes, cups and toys, the outer face of 
which is prettily colored with a coating of mottled lacquer. 

The best work in the Punjab is done in the Montgomery district ( 7<i/e Gngnira ) 
at a place called Pakpatan ; but the art is by no means confined to tikis place, 1 havo 
sjKieimeiis from Delhi, Amritsar, Lahore, ( U>lh the city and the sub-divisions of Sharakpiir 
and Kasur,) Skahpiir and the Derajat. Of the Deraj at work I shall give a separate notice 

The lacquered work lias a fine polish and generally a marbled or mottled ap- 
poarance, often in two or three colors, and the article finished with a flowered border, 
which latter is done l»y a species of handiwork different from the rest, and certainly affording 
a good instance of the delicacy of native handling. 

In describing the work of P&kpatan, I may be excused for introducing tho account 
given of this remarkable town in the Settlement Report : — 

“ The census gives Pakpatan five thousand ( 5,000) inhabitants, a number which 
the appearance of the town would cause a stranger at first sight, to believe to be under 
estimated. The conspicuous situation of this town, on ail elevated mound which overlooks 
the plain for many miles, creates, at first sight, a very favorable impression, which a 
nearer acquaintance however soon dispels. Tho streets are narrow and steep, tho houses 
are badly constructed, and the place is especially noted for its sanctity and filth. Tho 
latter requires no further remark here, but, from its peculiar construction, this town is 
not likely to be improved by any sanitary measures, unless at a vast expense. Its sanctity 
is renowned throughout the Mahomedan part of Asia. It contains the tomb of the celebra- 
ted saint and martyr, B&ba Furrced, who converted a great part of tho southern Punjab to 
Mahomedanism , and whose miracles entitle him to a most distinguished place among tho 
" pirs ” of that religion. The fair held near his shrine, which is still kept in good repair by 
his descendants, attracts annually between fifty and sixty thousand pilgrims. The miracu- 
lous wooden chapatti, dates, &c., which the worthy saint is related to have tied to his 
stomach when he felt hungry, and which composed his sole nourishment for thirty 
’ years, are still preserved for the reverence and worship of the faithful. The most remark* 
able part of the proceedings at this fair is however the passage through the “ Gate of 
Paradise/ 9 a narrow opening in a wall, about five feet by two and a half, through which 
the pilgrims force their passage during the afternoon and night of the fifth of the 
Mohurrum. Every devotee who contrives to get through the gate at the prescribed time 
is assured of a free entrance into paradise hereafter. The crowd is therefore immense, 
and the pressure so great that two or three layers of men packed closely over each other 
generally attempt the passage at the same time, and serious accidents, notwithstanding 
every precaution taken by the Police, are not unfrequent,” 
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The process of making the lacquered were may mow be described 

The turner’aapparatus is very simple ; he has first a strong wooden frame made 
fast to the ground and furnished with two uprights, between which the block of wood on 
which he is to operate revolves. One upright is filed, and furnished on the inner side 
with an iron spike which forms one point of suspension ; the other upright is capable of 
adjustment at a quarter or less distance, according to the size of the work — it slides along 
the under bar of the frame, and is filed by a peg in one of a series of boles in the bar. 
When adjusted to the required distance, a piece of hard wood, generally shisham or box, is 
supported by the iron spike in the fixed upright, and a rather long iron pin run through a 
hole in the second, and thus the block is freely suspended on points between the two 
uprights. The iron pin is prolonged beyond the support, and is turned by a bow. The bow 
is fitted with a leather cord, which, being once twisted round the projecting end of the pin, 
is worked backward and forwards saw-like, thus communicating a rotatory motion. The 
turner sits on the ground, gains a fine purchase by putting his foot against the frame work, 
and moulds the article with chisels. The machine is kept going by a small apprentice, 
who saws away with the bow, and is supposed to learn the art meanwhile. 

So soon as the article has attained the required shape, it is ready to be lacquered. 

The coloring matter consists of thick short sticks ( hat(J ), of a composition of 
lac, rosin, coloring matter, and, it is said, with a certain admixture of sulphur and bees wax. 

Mineral colors are mostly used. The yellow is made with orpiment ; green with 
arsenite of copper ; red with rod lead or vermillion ; blue with imitation u la j ward *• 

( see Volume I, tub voce ) or Prussian blue ( * wilaiti nfl ’ ). But a pretty transparent 
crimson is produced with the red of the lac insect ; and black with lamp black. When 
about to apply the sticks of lacquer color, tho wooden article duly smoothed 
and clean, is set on the turnor*s frame and made to rotate. If the color to be produced 
is an uniform surface of lac color, tho lac-stick is pressed rather hard against the wood 
and the color comes off, as the heat produced by the friction is sufficient to softeu the lac 
and detach a portion. When enough color lias been applied, the article looks dull and 
streaky, but a piece of bamboo is taken and a fine edge put on it with a chisel ; this is 
skilfully rubbed over tho surface of the article till the color has evenly spread, and by 
skilful manipulation a polish begins to show on tho surface, which is enhanced by a gentler 
application of bamboo edges, and finally completed with oil and a rag. To produce the 
mottled appearance so much admired, the sticks of color are selected of a rather harder 
composition, and less easily softened by heat. The article to be colored is set revolving, and 
the workmau, holding the color stick against it very lightly, allows a point here and a point 
there of color to attach itself; the wood soon appears to be sprinkled over with colored dust. 

The workman takes another color, and repeats the process, moving the stick up ’ 
and down along the revolving block, when by his skilful manupulation the second color 
adheres at points which the first color has left blank ; sometimes a third color is 
touched in in the same manner. When enough color is on the surface, the different 
pouits of colon am rubbed together and combined into a mottled or marbled appearance 
by rubbing, as before described, with a bamboo edge, and finishing with a rag and oil. 
The prettiest mottle is that of crimson and black, crimson and white, and blue and black. 
Around the rim of a box or lip of a cup, a border is often put on, with a flower pattern on 
it, which is done in a different way. 
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The article is again set spinning on the frame, and color applied where the desired 
border is to come, in a uniform band, and well rubbed in and smoothed with the bamboo; 
a coating of red is always given first, over the red, a coating of greeu is applied till the 
red disappears, and over the green, black. 

The flower pattern is produced by hand with a small sharp chisel ; so delicately 
does the workman adjust the force and depth of his cut, that he will, for the flower, let 
us say, make it appear red by cutting away the black and greeu coats and exposing the 
red layer, for the leaves he will scratch down to the green one, and for a white line ho 
will cut down to the wood. A mistake seems never to be made in this work : a slip of tho 
tool would of course spoil the whole. 

The turned work from the Derajit ( Dera Ismail Khan ), differs from that of 
Pakpatin. The variety of articles made is much less : the favorite article is a round 
box with a domed lid. The mottled surface is not given ; but three coats of color, red* 
green and black are applied as just described, and the pattern entirely produced by tho 
chisel. The lines produced are often silvered with an amalgam of mercury and tin-foil, 
and the appearance is very pleasing. The boxes are further ornamented by carved ivory 
knobs, Ac. 

It will not Ik? interesting to give a list of specimens. At P&kpatan all kinds of 
cigar boxes, glove 1 k>xok, vases and trays, croquet mallets and balls, children's toys, Ac., 
are made, and a list of them would be useless. 

I conclude the class with a descriptive list of the turner’s tools : — 

( 1 ). 4 Nan.* — A large, heavy, narrow bladod chisel, for tho first operation of rough 

clearing the wood. 

( 2 ). — * Nih&n.’ — A broad chisel, rather heavy, with long wooden handle, for neat 
cutting, also called M&thna. m 

( 8 ). They rest their tools on an iron bar 4 addi \ placed close below the revolving 
block of wood, and pross the edge of tho tool against the wood, moving it from side to side* 

( 4 ). — 4 Bur&kiV — A pointed chisel to cut out screw, groovos, Ac. 

( 5 ).— ChfrnA — A heavy iron bar, terminating in a flat blade at either end, only 
the point of which is sharpened edgewise. Grooves can be cut, and a cylinder separated 
into pieces by this. 

( 6 ).— < 1 Racht,’ and * Roda * — A bar worked into a blade at either end. 

The 4 rachi,’ blade being shape as (a) (a)/ \ (6) 

and 4 Roda,’ thus (b) | j 

( 7 ). — 4 Sathra* 4 Sathri. ’ — Narrow edged chisels of sizes. 

( 8 ). 4 Bankiya * — for cleaning out the inside of vessels intended to be turned 
hollow. It is like a hooked bar, the edge of the hook being flat and sharp 

( 9 ). — 4 Tosha’ — Adze. 

( 10 ). — R&ngAta — the polishing stick. 

(11 ). — Varma of sizes — This is the universal tool for boring holes. 

He has also saws and files, which need no description. 
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CLASS XV*!. 

IVORY CARVING. 

The places where ivory carving is done are numerous, but the only respectable 
work comes from Delhi and Amritsar. I exclude Paty&la, because I understand that a 
workman there, who far excelled every one else in the Punjab, is dead, and I am not 
informed that the manufacture is sufficiently established to find him a worthy successor. 
A few articles are made in Amhala, Ludhiana, and Lahore. 

The best work, even of the Paty&la artist, is far inferior to Chinese work. 

The ivory with which these carving are executed is obtained from the tusks of wild 
elephants. The natives say that the tusks of domesticated elephants yields only a brittle and 
inferior ivory, liable to crack on exposure to air. I quote the remark, but am unable to 
produce the result of any practical test applied to judge of its correctness. But my 
informant further asserts, that the cause of the brittleuess of the tusk of the domesticated 
animal is the salt that is given him with his food. 

Tho tusks of tame elephants are, however, far from valueless, and I am told the 
Native Princes — Gwalior, Jaipur, Ac.,— dispose of ivory obtained in this way. The Maharajah 
of Paty&la is said to have store houses of ivory, which he does not sell, but makes into ivory 
bracelets, (churls) and distributes them on the occasion of weddings. The ivory sold at 
Delhi varies is price from Rs. 3 to 12 per seor. The Tarai in Oude, to the south-west 
of N&ipdl, called by natives “ Khajli ban,” appears to yield a large supply of ivory. Tho 
inhabitants collect the tusks of dead elephants and dispose of them. My informant 
mentions a place called “ Ganj Iwlerf,” in Bareilly, as a local market. 

Tho manufacture is dejiendant on the skill and patience of the workman ; the carv- 
ing 4 !* wholly done by the aid of the rudest files, chisels, knives, and steel styles. The 
workman often holds the bit of ivory firmly botween his toes as he sits on the ground, 
and carves it with his hand. 

The Delhi specimens are various boxes, crochet needles with tiny figures carved 
on the handles ; minute toys representing men and animals are among the best. 

A workman, Panah of Ludiana, seems to produce a variety of work for the 
Ludhiana city. 

One of the commonest form of work in ivory, is the manufacture of colored ivory 
bracelets, slender rings, worn by women on the arm in dozens. The bracelet maker is 
called 4 Churgar,’ and his tools are the following 

1. — 4 Radii * — A pointed chisel. — (a) (a) 

2. — Chirna * — A pointed ditto, but with fine point.— (6) 

These blades are generally ground at either end of 

tho same iron : there is no wooden handle. 

8. — 1 Roda * — A thick fiat iron ground to a flat edge shaped 


(*> 


A 

0 


thus (e) 
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4. — 4 Kharat '-—The usual turner’s frame. The workman mounts a hit of ivory 
on the turner’s frame, and works it till it is in a smooth cv Under, then he divides 
the hollow cylinder into the number of circles required for bracelets by a pointed 
tool which cuts into the ivory and separates 
the circles while revolving-— this tool is called 
‘ singhari ’ and is shaped thus ; 

The cutting points being at either end. 

In order to color the rings, they are mounted on a wooden cylinder called * kalbiit,’ 
which is set turning by the lathe wheel. The rings are colored with lac to a. deep 

crimson, and polished with a i rangata ’ or polishing stick of date tree wood ( klntjiir ). 

* 

The following extract from the Jury Report ou Ivory to the Exhibition Committee 
of 186 i, notices the best specimens of work exhibited. They should great delicacy of 
style, and patience in handling. Few people would like to sit down to cut a Hv-Hap out- 
of a bar of ivory, each hair having to be produced by a separate cut ot the fine saw ! 

44 The articles included in this Class are more ornamental in their character, 
than useful. The actual number of articles exhibited in this department is gnat!, as 
may be seen from the Catalogue, when the series extends front No. J>l!>2 to but 

they dt> not make a great show, or occupy a large space, being for the most part of 
small size. 

41 The East has long been famed for its ivory manufactures. From the very earliest 
times of which we have any record, India has not only had a sufficiency of ivory for its 
own requirements, but a large surplus for exportation. It ik not improbable that 
cargoes of ivory from the west of India, with the gold of Ophir, wore carried 

in ships of Tarsliish to decorate the palace and temple of Solomon. From 

the presence of this valuable material in such abundance, and the luxurious tastes 
of the Princes and nobles who successively surrounded themselves with all that skill 
could produce and wealth command, it is natural that India should produce the 

most cunning workers in ivory. This has been to a certain extent the case, bur 

the skill attained in the art has been chiefly confined to certain localities, 8I|( .|, 
as the neighbourhood of Moorshedabad in Bengal, and has not been co-ex tensive 
with the distribution of the material. Ivory carving, as distinguished from mere turning, 
is, from its very nature, an art that will always be most extensively practised in Oriental 
countries, where the people have plenty of leisure, require very little for their support, and 
have unlimited patience. The agency of machinery can never be largely introduced ' into 
such an occupation, and there is therefore little fear of Western competition. The 
monopoly "f the manufacture will long lie between India and China. Jf the demand for 
ivory ornaments has declined in India itself, which probably it has done with the decline 
of Eastern power, it has largely increased in the most opulent countries in Europe. There 
is therefore every reason to encourage the art among the manufactures of this country, and 
to direct it into such lines as will ensure success. The tendency of Orientals is to keep 
forever to the same beaten track. Originality of design will only be the result of pressure 
from without. Skill in manipulation exists, it has only to be utilized by the suggestion 
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of new fieldi of labor. Our ideas of ivory work, as well as of almost all the beautiful arts 
practised by the natives of this country, are formed from the travelling pedlars who bring 
round their wares for sale. We have little information regarding the process of the 
manufacture, the numbers of artificers engaged in it, or where they are to be found. We 
know that from father to son for many generations such arts as ivory carving are handed 
down, but it is with the utmost difficulty that we can find a carver when we want one. 
This difficulty must have been noticed in almost every department of the Exhibition. The 
only way to remove it, is to encourage something like a commercial spirit among manufac- 
turers, to teach them the value of their trades, and to point out gradually the best means 
of making themselves and their manufactures, known throughout the country and abroad. 
Many an Indian art is languishing for want of some stimulus of this kind. 

44 A glance at the collection of ivory articles in the Exhibition shows that the contri- 
butors have not sent their best specimens.* If the Punjab can produce nothing better 
than what this collection contains, the art is at a low ebb ; but there is reason to believe 
that the manufacturers have not clone themselves justice, and that when the objects of an 
Exhibition of this kind are more generally understood, and encouragement is held out, 
a much better display will be made. 

14 Among a collection of ivory articles of all kinds, may be noticed an elegant and 
delicately cut bouquet-holder. It catches the eye at once by its superiority to the rest of 
the things, but it is somewhat disappointing to find it marked 44 China,” though apparently 
exhibited by an Amritsar gentleman. There is nothing either in the quality of tho ivory, 
or the skill of the manufacturers, to prevent the natives of India equalling those of China 
in this department, but the Exhibition contains no proof of their present ability to do so. 

44 The districts from which ivory manufactures have been received for exhibition are 
Siisa, Umballa, Loodiana, Simla, Jullundhur, Kangra, Hooshyarpur, Amritsar, Lahore, 
Goojranwala, Shahpore ( ? ) Dora Qhazee Khan, and Patyala. Those which contribute 
most largely, are Lahore, Amritsar, Loodiana and Patyala. The kinds of articles exhibited 
are numerous, but may be included under the general heading of boxes, paper knives, 
chessmen, figures of men and animals, muflineers, combs, bracelets, rings, walking sticks, 
and dagger handies, and a few miscellaneous articles incapable of classification. 

44 The most noteworthy articles are the following : — 

A camel with two riders, from Loodianah, No. 922, exhibitor Panali. It is neatly 
cut, and in good proportion. There is no great ornamentation about it but it is a fair 
specimen of work. 

[ 9388 ].-A camel similar to the above, Lahore, exhibited by Khuda Baksh. 

A collection of ornamental combs and paper knives from Amritsar, included under 
No. 7812, exhibited by Devi Sahai and Chamba Mall, 

[ 9384 ].— An elephant, Khuda Baksh, Lahore. 

[ 9523 ].— A native bullock carriage. 


• I am inclined rather to doabt ibis. I do not think that better work, m a dus, eonld have beta 
ptodnSbd. Individual workmen oould, when urged and snoouraged, do better work, bot ivory oervinf as a 
Cads Is at s low ebb in tbs Punjab— B. P, 
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[ 0524 ]. — A boat with rowers, contributed by the Maharajah of Paty&ta. 
These and the following are the best specimens of Punjab ivory carving in the inhibition. 

Two daggers with ivory handles and scabbards. Those are very handsome, and 
exhibit an application of the art not very common. 

Chauris from Patvala, with carved handles — and thin strips of ivory forming the 

brush. 

[ 9350 ]. — A small pen box, carved, with a minute pad-lock cut iu ivory — Kliuda 
Buksh, Lahore.” 
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CLASS X'V’IX. 

• « 

PAPIEli MACHE AND PAINTED WARE. 

Tills is a class which is constituted solely for the benefit of Kashmir : the work 
known as kdr-i-kalamdum is quite peculiar to that country. 

The work is by no means always of papier macho, indeed it is the method of glazing 
and ornamenting the surface, rather than the nature of the material that is to be looked 
to. 

The work goes by the name of kur-i-kalamdftuf, or “pen case work,” because usually 
applied U> the ornamentation of pen cases, and small boxes ; but since an European demand 
lms arisen, tea-caddies glove-boxes, paper eases, and vases, have been made at Srinagar to 
order, and even articles of furniture ornamented by this art. It is also called * kar-i-muiia- 
kash ’ or * painted-ware.’ 

The work is done on articles either of smooth wood, or papier maelie prepared by 
pul [ling coarse nat ive paper, and moulding the softened material to the required shape. 
The article is covered with a coating of white paint, on the surface of which a delicate 
pattern in colors, chiefly crimson, green, and blue, is drawn with a fine brush; flowers, and 
the curved designs seen upon shawls, are most commonly produced. A very pretty 
pattern is also done by painting with gold paint a spreading series of minute branches 
and leaves on a white ground, — a border of brighter coloring is added : sometimes figures 
of men and animals are introduced. When the painting is done, the surface is varnished 
over with a varnish made by boiling the clearest copal ( sundras ) in pure turpentine. I 
do not think boiling in oil, (which is the ordinary carriage varnish) would yield a 
clear enough varnish. The varnish has to be perfectly transparent, or it would spoil 
the appearance of the painting. I am not sure that mastic varnish is not used : 
(Mn*Ux<ji Th'imi) mast ic is abundantly brought from Kabul. Referring to the material “ papier 
maehc,” the only other specimens I saw in the Exhibition of 1801, were some cups and howls 
rudely silvered with mercury and tin-foil, sent from the Sitpur parganali of the Muzaf- 
fargarh District. 

The following extract from the Jury Report of 18Gt, will be read with interest: — 

11 Papier macho is, as the name expresses, 44 mashed paper”. It is surprising to see 
the <>eautiful forms into which this material can be wrought. The art of working it in 
its more ornameutal phases has only become general in Europe within the last 20 or 30 
years, but it has probably been known from a very early period. There are various # 
modes of preparing the pulp, but the general principle is to reduce strips of coarse paper 
by boiling or soaking to a kind of paste, which is then stiffened with gum or some other 
glutinous substance. In this form it can be worked or moulded into any shape, and 
when the required outline is attained, the surface is hardened and glazed with lac, or 
some similar fubatance, and sometimes lamp black, and colored according to the intended 
design. Sometimes another process is adopted : sheets of coarse paper, saturated with 
flour and gum, are laid upon each other on a metal mould to the required thickness, 


a Thin does not refer to the native manufacture. — B. P. 
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this is dried in a hot room, the surface is glazed with lac and lamp Mack, and the 
ornamentation is proceeded with. A surface of this kind is impervious to moisture, and 
even to heat. The chief difference between the two processes is, that in one the paper is 
reduced to a paste, and in the other it is fastened together in layers ; sometimes the two 
are combined. The black varnish so common in Europe does not seem to be used in 
India. In Europe, the introduction of mother o'pearl imparts groat brilliancy to tho 
work. This does not appear to be done in India, or at least it is not to be seen in the 
specimens exhibited ; nor is it usual to blacken the material, which process gives such a 
suitable ground for ornamentation in European work. The art, in India is chiefly applied 
to small articles, such as pen cases, salvers, cigar oases, and the like. The successful artificer 
in this department is more dependent on the excellence of his outer coloring ami varnish, 
than on the quality of the paper pulp. Color and design eomo greatly into play, but the 
specimens in the present Exhibition show very little variety ; nor does the work last long, 
for by keeping the varnish darkens, and tho colors to.se all their brilliancy, as may be seen 
in the specimens of old Kashmir work exhibited from the Lahore District. The work is 
peculiar to Kashmir. 

There would be a great, demand at home for fancy articles of this description, not 
that they can equal European papier niache, but, merely on account of their being In<lian f 
and indeed quite ditiorent in appearance and style of ornament, from European papier- 
macho. The fact that the native demand tor them is properly understood, seems to be 
fully proved by tho number of “kalamdans " exhibited ; they are always likely to sell. 
Other articles also are made, which are equally suitable for European and native mo 
suol^as trays, salvers, caskets, chess-boards, ornamental cups, and the like. 

<( The following articles here noted by the Jury : 

[ 9708 ].— A lacquered table contributed by the Maharajah of Kashmir. It 
exceeds two feet in diameter. The whole surface is colored richly in flower work which 
predominates. Ihc varnish used is very transparent, and gives a fine* smooth surface. 

I jic idlect is very pleasing, but mi fortunately the top has become warped, which seriously 
ddrads Irom its beauty, and will probably never be remedied. This defect is probably 
caused by the thinness of the wood. Had the top been made of a thicker piece, the table 
would have formed an elegant drawing-room ornament. 

“ [ 9707 ]•— A lacquered chair from Kashmir. In the same style as the table but 
much inferior. * 


[ 9726—9727 1. — Cups and saucers, Kashmir. These are very 

Tiny seem to be iu the Chinese style, and have a verv soft appearance, 
excellent. M 


highly wrought. 
The coloring is 
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CLASS 2CVIIX. 

PORCELAIN AND POTTERY. 

DIVISION I GLAZED POTTERY. 

Ft docs not appear that the natives <>f the Punjab ever practised ij^ncralhj the art 
of glazing pottery tor domestic use. A few samples here and there indicate the existence 
of the art in a rude form, and the greatest progress has been made in the manufactories 
attached to the larger jails, where special efforts have been made to improve the 
color and the nature of the glaze. JRut the art of glazing and using encaustic colors 
has existed from an early date, and has, strange to say, in the form in which was 
practised with success, almost entirely perished. Tho form I allude to, is that of the 
glazed encaustic tiles, or glazed Hewer work eomposod of Inlaid pieces of encaustic work, 
used to ornament mosques, tombs, ami public building, 

The Wa/h* Klifm Masj id in t lie City of Lahore, built A. H., 10.14, in tho reign 
of Shah Julian, is covered all over with encaustic work. The Shalimilr gardens * have 
various buildings similarly ornamented : those latter have the patterns inlaid like mosaic 
work, each piece being separately colored and glazed, and afterwards fitted together with 
cement. 

The whole vicinity of Lahore abounds with ruins ornamented with glazed work; 
»o in the Ihstriets of Multan and M uzatVargarh are numerous tombs, some of tlieip of 
great age, ornamented with glazed tiles. The Sluuns Tabrez, in the Multan Port, is a 
notable example. 

This art is not actually lost. The Exhibition of 180 1 contained specimens of tho 
modern glazed tiles executed at Multan, and there was one specimen of a rather elaborate 
pattern executed by a workman resident at Jalandhar. 

A workman at Soalkot also furnished large tiles glazed of a deep blue color for tho 
churches in that Station. t Glazed pottery is made at a few places: I have wen it at 
Multan and in the IVshawur Bazaar. In the Rawalpindi, Soalkot and Lahore Jails, 
glazed pottery is made, and in the latter jail especially ; the work, though not equal to 
European, is remarkable good. The art was introduced by a native. 

A small pamphlet has Won published at the Central Jail, Lahore, from which 
I derive some particulars as to the method of producing glazed colors. The pamphlet 
should be procured by any one who wishes to carry the processes iuto practice, for, 
in spite of the author’s lame style, and faulty phraseology — a combination of high 
Persian words with very ordinary Urdu phrases - it contains a good deal of useful 
matter. Two substances are of cardinal importance in the process : one is kauch, a 
vitreous glaze ; the other is a calcine or oxide of lead. As regards kauch, the specimen sent 
one is a pale clear bluish glass, like English hottlo glass in lumps. There is Amjrezi hinehi 
and native or 4 * The former is made of 14 tmuy-i-Mfed ” and pure alkali ; the deni 


* Mario in tlu* liwu* tri M>at; .l.ih.in. 

{ Sec the note on via* ^alijvct in the Jury Report appended. 
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kind is made either out of reh or alkali earth with sand, t. e., a natural cfllorcsecnt nl kul i 
and fine siliceous sand ; or with ground stone and potash, or with stone, borax and 
sand. 

To make k»tnch on the English plan: take u Rang-i-safcd,” ( a quart zosc rock 
obtained in the form of rolled pebbles from the lu*d of streams near the hills) L*f> parts, 
pure soda six parts ; purified borax ( sohaqa telia ) three parts ; salamoniae, ( uausnttar ) 
one part Each ingredient is finely powdered and sifted, and mixed with a little water, 
ftml made up into white balls of the size of an orange. These are burnt in a furuuee, 
till they become rod hot ; they an? allowed to* cool, and again ground up and sifted. 
The material is again put into the furnace till it melts; when thoroughly melted, 
one-fourth seer of fine, clean, picked saltpetre ( shorn fat I mi ) is stirred in. A foam 
appears on the surface, which is removed with a skimmer, and set aside for use. It is the 
li kach-luu ” of the druggist. 

A glass making material is however to bo obtained ready ground in powder from 
England, and requires only burning and melting as above. The native kiinch is less 
dear and transparent, and has a dirty green tinge. In making kiiuch a small quantity 
of oxide of manganese may be added (aujani ) ; but too great fire must not be applied, 
for, if the manganese gets too highly oxidized, it. will color the mass pink or lilac; at 
alow degree of oxidization it parts with a portion of its oxygen, which facilitates the 
destruction of carbonaceous impurities, and also destroys the green color, by imparting 
more oxvgcn to the iron, which causes the color. The thw kum-li is made bv grinding the 
ingredients already named, sifting, burning, and treating as just described. TJie pro- 
portions arc as follows 

( 1 ). Sang-i-safed or * sang-i-surkh nagori ’, a siliceous grit, used for mill stones, 

and sajji, equal parts. 

( 2 ).— Sang-i-safed, 4 parts ; sohaga, three parts. 

( % ),— Siliceous sand, and sa jji equal parts. 

Two man nds of dry wood will fire a furnace to produce 10 seer of kanih ; 
Kikar or Karir ((*ttpparts) wood is preferred, cut into small pieces. 

The next important articles are the calcines, or oxides of lead. There are “ sikka 
safed,” the basis of white and of most of the blues, greens and greys; “ Sikka zard ” the 
basis of yellows «fco.; “ Sikka sharbati,” a pale reddish oxide ( litharge ) ; and “sikka lal,” 
a red oxide. Sikka safed is made by putting two parts of lead and reducing by tin. The 
furnace used is a dosed one, and consists of an hemispherical open crucible, resting on a 
base or pedestal of day, and surrounded by fire, with a conical covering of some dried 
bricks ; holes are made to enable the workman to introduce his iron skimmer and 
stirrers. 

The lead being melted in the crucible, one part of tin is gradually added in 
little bits; vapour rises, and a white powder forms on the surface, which is raked on 
one side and lifted out into a vessel placed for the purpose : the melting material is 
constantly stirred. This g^es on till the whole is reduced. Caro must bo taken that 
no particles of uncalcined metal remained: this preparation will be spoken of hereafter as 
sikka safed. Six seers of lead and three seers of tin can be reduced in hot weather in one 
day in winter in two days. The furnace to produce this quantity requires two maunds of 
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Jhand wood ( Pro*opi* t j dry and in large billots ; the fire must bo steady, neither very 
fierce nor very slack. “ Sikka zard ” is made by exactly the same process of reducing one 
seer of lead with only ouo-fourth part of tin or one half the quantity used in the last. 
u Sikka sharbatti ” is made by reducing one seer of lead with four chittaks of zinc 
instead of tin. This is, I presume, a yellow oxide or litharge of lead, which is partly 
oxidized above the yellow stage, and approaching the minium or red oxide stage. Sikka 
lal is the metal oxidized till red, and made by calcining one seer of lead with four chittaks 
of zinc. The above materials form the basis of all the glazes. The color and the glaze is 
applied together. 

White glaze is made with — 

One part “ sikka safed,” 

One part kfmch, 

well ground and sifted and mixed, put into the kanch furnace and stirred with a ladle. 
When melted, borax, in proporti on of two chittaks to the seer is added. While this is 
being done the tire must he slack. If the mixture gets a little blackish, add a small qurm- 
1 it V' of saltpet re. When all is ready, the material is taken out and thrown into cold water, 
this splits it into fragments, which arc collected for use in the manner to be presently des- 
cribed. 

A white glaze used at Multan gives a better and more opaque white than the 

above. 

Take sang-i-safed two parts, katirh one part, and grind together; a little borax 
improves it. It is mixed with nuiwii, the gluten of wheat in solution, and applied to 
the vessel ; over it again a eon ting of finely ground glass powder is spread. This glaze 
is not so often used, as it is liable to crack and conic oil’. 

This white glaze, if mixed with certain other ingredients, will give the tints shown 
in the following tuble. The glaze is mixed with the required coloring matter, and both 
arc ground together to an impalpable powder ready for application to the vessel. 

I should add that the “ reta M or zafVre, spoken of in the table aud elsewhere, is a 
powder consisting of the black oxide (ore of cobalt) which has been roasted in a lurnace, 
and powdered, mixed with a little powdered Hint and siliceous sand. The cohalt ore is 
found in Central and Southern India, and has been known for hundreds of years past. The 
calcining of the ore drives oft* the sulphur, arsenic, A;i\, which it contains, and completes 
the oxidization of the cobalt, which is important : 1 expect some of the zaffre is imported 
from Europe. It sells in the bazaar at 4 rupws per seer. In the pamphlet I am referring 
io f it is said to come from “ lviraua Jhanjhiiiia.” 
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1 1 
; Weight of j 
Color. ! the white j 

| glaze used, i 

! j 

Material to he mixed in order 
to produce the required 
color. 

Weight, j 

Remarks. 

1. Firoza— turquoisblue, 1 «eer, j 

“ Ohhil tamba,’' thin flake** i 

..r i: i .... i ! 

i 





of oxidized or calcined 





metallic copper, 

1 ehittak. 


2. Kasni— pink or lilac. 

Ditto, 

Anjani - oxide of manganese. 

i <io. p 


;1. Sosni — violet, 

Ditto, 

Do., do.. mixed with 

1} ilo. ! 

These are merely shades 



reta or zufTre, 

i 

of the Huiue tints. 

4. Oda — purple or pnee. 

Ditto, 

Anjani, 

2 do. ! 


h. Khaki — ash grey, ... 

Ditto, 

Reta — Anjani, 

1 i do. 


C. Nila — deep blue, ... 

Ditto, 

Zitffro or Itcta, 

1 

4 <1.>. 



7. Aftinani — sky blue,... 

Ditto, 

Ditto, | 

1 1 do. ! 

Ditto Ditto. 

8. Halka-nbl— very pale 






blue. 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

1 do. 



9. Firozl-abf— paloPriiR- 

Ditto, 

Ohhil tamba as above, 

l-21th of 

This is a pah* shade of No. 1. 

Hian blue tone, 


i 

a seer. 



Anoilicr method of preparing the dark blue glaze for use by itself. The ingredients 

are — 


Flint powdered, 

... 


... 4 parts. 

Borax, 

... 

... 

... 21 do. 

Lai Sikka, 


... 

... 12 do. 

Sang-i-safed, 


... 

... 7 do. 



... 

... 5 do. 

Zinc, 

• • * 

... 

... 5 do. 

Zaffre, 

M. 

... 

... 5 do.* 


All these are burnt together in the kaneh furnace as before. Whenever they have a 
white ground, they are able to produce patterns, flowers «&o., on it, in blue and other colors. 
For turquois blue calcined copper is used ; for purple, manganese; /.afire fur blm; : the blue 
/.afire and “cliliil tamba” require to be burnt before use*. “ Lolni eliun ” ( iron filings ) 
when prepared as hereafter described, gives a yellow. The colors are applied with a paint 
brush, after being very finely ground up with gum and water. To produce green flowers, 
they mix “ Kahi hil ” ( bi-chromate of potash ) one tolah, with a little “ sikka safed,” and 
dissolving them in a seer of clear water, filtered through ungiazod paper, the powder that 
is collected in the filter is used and gives a green mark. Orange color patterns are dono 
with surma (black antimony); and blue with sulphate of copper (tuty&.) 


* This is said to Iks “ the English method and various other eolors arc given at pages 38 — 39 

of the pamphlet, which 1 have not quoted. 
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Just as the white glaze is made to he the basis of a set of colors, in a similar 
manner a yellow glaze is formed, of which the “ sikka zard” is the basis, and this forms 
the foundation of a scries of tints. 

The yellow glaze is made of : — “ Sikka zard 99 1 seer. 

“ Sang safe-1 " or mill-stone, or burnt and powdered flint, 4 chittacks. 

These are fused in the furnace, and when melted, some borax ( 1 chittak to the seer ) 
is added. 

The tints produced are : — 


Color. i 

i 

Proportion of yellow ■ 
glu/.c. j 

Material a<l<lc<l. i 

1 

! 

Weight. 

Zamrudi, deep green, 

i 

1 neer, ! 

, 

Calcined oopjKjr, 
chhil tamba, 

! 3 

chittacks. 

i 

Halm — full green, 

i i 

1 1 

! 

Ditto, : 

1 

ditto. 

Pint-uki —bright green, ... 

1 Do., ... ... ... 

Ditto, 

u 

ditto. 

rUmtii -pah* groan (color of Mhoots of young 
rice, illiiiii, ) 

1 Do., 

i ! 

Ditto, 

i 

| 128 

ditto. 


Another green is produced bv burning one seer of copper filings with * uiiuak slior * 
( sulphate of soda ). Tin* dull red or * sluvrbati * color is made in Rawalpindi by mixing 
one seer of sharbati sikka, one seer of Kang-i-safed, or powdered burnt flint, and melting 
them together as before with “soli/iga.” In Lahore and elsewhere a similar effect is 
prod need by simply applying a transparent glaze of two chittaks of borax and half a seer 
of kaneh, which shows through it the natural red of the pottery. 

The dark copper color producing a burnished metallic lustre is made as follows : — 
“ Lolni chini,” or fine iron filings, are calcined in a crucible in afire made of “upla , 99 
(cow dung cakes ) which give a slow smouldering fire. They are calcined with a little salt, 
and when cold are ground fine in a pestle ; the burning and pounding is related four 
times, when the iron is completely reduced. 

To one seer of borax, 4 chittaks of the prepared iron are added, and the whole is 
stirred up with the gluten used iu applying the color, and is put on to the vessel prepared 
to receive it. 

“ Laklii,” the glossy deep brown generally seen on jugs and teapots, is made by 
a similar mixture, but substituting l-10th of a seer of a manganese ( anjaui) for the iron. 
“ lvukrezi ” a blackish green or olive color, is produced by — 

Kfincli, ••• ... ... ^ seer. 

Prepared iron ( as above ), ... 1 chittaek. 

Calcined copper ( Chhil Duuba ), ... 1 chittaek. 

The color having been prepared and reduced to a fine powder, it has to be applied 
with a brush to the surface of the unbaked pottery. The vessels to receive it must 
therefore be carefully smoothed *>ver, and cleaned with a bit of wet rag. Inasmuch as the 
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pottery day is red when burnt, then? is fear of the more delicate colors Wing injured ; 
accordingly they first prepare the surface of the vessel, after cleaning and smoothing it as 
just descriWd, with an ‘ astar * or coating painted oti, of khurvu-juitti, a soft soapy -fed mg 
whitish clay, brought rid Multan from the Derajat and elsewhere. 

The kharya-mitti is prepared as follows : — One seer of it is finely ground for two 
1 p.thars * with two tolas of the * hhimhri * gum. ( .-lenciu modrsta ) t and * chfd 1 # gum 
( carpus ) t wo tolas ; this is worked up with half a seer of water, then four seers more 
water arc added. Tne whole mixture is siraine 1 through a cloth; t ie residue is ground 
up again w ith more gum till all passes through. The whole being left to stand, a line pre- 
cipitate is deposited, the clear liquor is drawn off. Two chituks of borax, and two of finely 
powdered glass arc mixed in, and the preparation is ready to be applie l. With this mixture 
also they tip the points of the supports which hold the vessels in the baking furuaucc. 

The vessel being so coated, the color glaze to be applied is mixed with one seer 
of *' mawd," a liquid glutinous substance made with * uishadu,' the gluten obtained by 
washing wheat flower and collecting the subsidence. 

The 'nishusta* is ground with the color and a little water, for J of an hour, then 
again with more water till the required consistence of a paint is obtained, and the mixture 
can be applied to the vessels. Tin* vessels being carefully dried are placed in the furnace. 
The furnace is shewn in the plate. It consists of an outer bee-hived shaped dome or 
covering, perforated with ventilators; and an inner hollow cylinder, underneath which is 
a furnace fitted with four lines, one passing up e.idi side of tin* cylinder. The hottoui of 
the cylinder is grated, and on the grating, w'hich has a eireular area of si/. o according 
In the structure of the kiln, the vessels are placed. K idi is separately supported on small 
stands (sipai ), being tripods of burnt clay, having three points on which the vessel 
rests; these are tipped with the ‘ astar,* because otherwise they would stick to the gla/.-'d 
surface when it melted, and require to be detached bv force, leaving little holes on Dm 
surface of the vessels. The ‘ sipais,* require to be made fresh for each changing of 
the kiln. 

The kiln is fired with ‘‘her” ( Ziztjphm t) or “ kikar ” wood, cut. in small pieces ; 
these give very little smoke, which of course is a desideratum. Five iiumnds of wood 
supply a furnace of the size given in the plate. After five hours nfhcatmg, tho lire 
begins to tako effect ; after seven the color swells; after nine, it. melts and begins to 
spread, after ten it is transparent and smooth ; the fire is then shipped and raked 
out, and w’ater poured on. 

Every ventilator and hole must now be carefully dosed, for draughts of wind 
or dust would ruin the bake. On the third or fourth day, according to season, the 
the kiln will be cold, and the vessels may be taken out. 

The great difficulty with native pottery is the extreme coarseness of tho pottery 
day, which gives a red color, and its liability to crack in the furnace, thus throwing away 
the glnz*'r*8 trouble. The clay cannot he worked up very thin. 

The jail potter recognizes the usual three kinds of day : whitish, red— ( or rather 
clay having a cast of red, ) and black (having a grey tinge, — it is not a bUrJe). He says that 


• Also called katlii gond. 
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no good clay can be got at Lahore } even that from the village Kot Khoja sai ( black ) i* 
not good ; he get* good clay from Gujr&n walla and Husky arpur. 

The following articles are included in the list of glazed pottery in 18(14. 

[ 9820 ]. — Enamelled tiles, prepared under direction* of fi. Ga&stin Esq., of 
Amritsar. 

[ 9833 ] .-—Glased bricks for flooring (cost 8 annas each ) by Kutba of Sealkot. 

[ 9835 A 3. — Cups and saucers, bowls and cream pans, by the same. 

The following were from the Lahore Jail. 

[ 9837—9850 3. — Break fast service, turquois blue; Jars — pale lavender color f 
vases in green glazed pottery ; — Soup tureen and dishes— 10 pieces. 

Jugs in various patterns, embossed with designs ; Ac. Plates glazed in burnished 
copper color ; brown teapot; candle-sticks ; basin aud ewer; cheese cover and dish ; two 
largo glazed earthen vases suitable for a garden. 

f 9854 3- — Two vessels, one glazed, one unglazed, experimentally made from Kaolin 
obtained at Dalhousie. 

Disintegrated granite rock may be seen in various parts of the Himalayas, 
and some of it would probably be found to yield a fairly tenacious Kaolin. The 
difference lies in the pureness of the color. It frequently hap|**ng that a alight 
yollow tinge is acquired in baking ; this is ascribed to tlm presence of oxide of iron, but 
may bo due to some fault in the furnace. During 1S(>9, a bag of an apparently fine and 
white Kaolin was aont for trial from the Agror Valley ( Hazara ), but proved a failure : it 
had no tenacity, and was merely a disintegrated quartz rock. 

[ 9855 3 — 1 Two pieces of pottery in black clav, which have been glazed with the lac 
colors described under the process of wood-turning and lacquered ware. A specimen 
of tho same on glass was also sent, the lacquer seems to stand well on the pottery, but 
on glass shows a tendency to crack and peel off. — ( The specimens were from Kasiir 
in tho Lahore District ). 

[ 9807 3 . -Specimens of variegated encaustic tiling (modern)— Jalandhar, exhibited 
by Pandit Manphul. 

[ 9877 — 9890 3 .— Varioiis glazed vases, basins, articles for table and domestic 
use, mostly plain, green and brown — Rawalpindi Jail. 

[ 9897 — 9903 3 . — Glazed articles for household and table use, Jhklam Jail, and 
Pind D&don Khan, ( by Mkoua Sinoh aud Ganesha Sinou of Pind Dadau Khan ). 

[ 9909 Various glazed bricks, ancient, aud modern ; glazed pottery in blue 
and white pattern and in plain colors, Multan, — ( from the Jail and City manufacturers.) 

[ 91H8 3 . Encaustic tiles from ancient tombs.— Muxaffargarh. 

[ 9958 Ao., ]. The same from Dera Ghazi Khan. 

[ 990(1 3 . Glazed cups and basins, white, with a pattern in blue, and other plain 
colors ( Peshawar Bazar ). 

[ 9970 Ac , 3 , Porcelain cups and teapots — imported Russian manufacture. 

[ ]. Specimens of glased pottery from the Jalandhar Jail. 

Iu a memo, on the Delhi District by Mr. Thornton, there is the following notice of 
indigenous glazed pottery 
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u A rude kind of pottery, with a red and yellow glaze, is man u fart u red, but used 
chiefly in making toys and * ehillams * ( the bowl of the 4 huka * ). The glaze is produced 
by An application of oxide of lead and borax. There is also a rude kind of porcelain, 
known as “ Hindustani chitri”, not unlike old Majolica. It is manufactured from burbnra 
( a jtowder formed of disintegrated felspathic rock ), and covered with a glaze produced 
from powdered glass ( kanch ) and a quartz jxiwdor. A blue color is produced by 
adding the powder known a* rang mla # and brought from Jaipur; green is obtained 
from copper ; and yellow as above described. This porcelain is not much used, except to 
make the small round ink-pots ( dawat ) for holding native ink, which are exported in 
considerable tiuinlwrs.” 


* This is sold in the Bazar in tho form of a blackUh muni, ami in an oxide of cobalt, the taffro aboro 
described. 
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DIVISION II. 

m 

UNGLAZED POTTERY. 

The only distinctive kinds of uu glazed pottery in the Punjab are — 

( l ).— -Ordinary elay pottery, either red or black when baked, made in all districts, 
In some better thmi others. 

{ 2 ). — The fine pottery work of Rohtak. 

( U ). — The pale yellow and grey elav ware of the Denijat ; the texture is gritty 
and very porous, hence tin* ‘ surahis * or water-coolers, are very excellent. 

Under the first head however there is a considerable variety. In some districts 
there are skilful potters, who make bowls of pottery elay almost as thin as stout paper ; 
they Iwiing fMirous, if tilled with water, soon render it extremely rool owing to the rapid and 
easy evaporation. Such bowls are made in the Gujrunwalla District. In Lahore I have 
seen thin pottery vases made double, -one; vase within the other, and the outer layer 
perforated to show a pattern. 

In some places the pottery is ornamented with an amalgam of mercury in patterns. 
Ifattgra sent some thin earthen vases, first silvered, and then covered with a coating of 
transparent hie coloring over the silver. 

All pottery of every kind is done with the same rude apparatus. The 
kumhiir nr potter lias a heavy wheel, made of elay mixed with bits of cotton, wool, or other 
material to bind it. A wooden axis projects from the centre of the under side, ami works 
on a pivot of wood let into the ground ; the work matt sits with the wheel in front of him. 
In order to communicate a rapid motion to the potter's wheel, a small nick is nuido 
on the up)H»r surface, in which the workman impinges a stick, and with a series of jerks 
urges it in spinning. The wheel remains only tolerably level while at its full sjteed, 
and soons lupins to have an irregular eccentric motion, this renders it very difficult, 
to mould any vessel jierfeetly true with such a wlusd. The wheel is called “ clink,” and 
the turning stick “danda.” The wooden block on which the axle turns is called 44 ehopat.” 
In the Upper Punjab a larger and steadier kind of wheel is made by a disc mounted on a 
wooden spindle. On the lower lituh of the spindle a second disc, but mode of wood, is fixed. 
A hole is now dug, across which two perforated ham are firmly fixed. Tin* spindle or axis 
is held bv them, so that the upper dine revolves just alnive the surface of the hole, and the 
lower one serves as a tread -wheel. The workman sitting on the edge of the hole, 
with his feet inside, turns the wheel by pushing the lower wooden disc with his foot. 
This produces a steady motion ; this wheel is preferred for all large sixed vessels. More 
information will be found in the Jury’s Report which is printed further on. 

Whichever wheel is used, a lump of kneaded clay is placed on the centre, and the 
workman moulds it in the usual way, constantly dipping his right hand in water, a bowl of 
which ho keeps at his sub*. When the vessel is formed, he detaches the base of it from the 
wheel by dexterously sliding a tight stretched string across; this cuts the day. If it is de- 
sired to make a very large vessel, such as a gharra, the workman uses a sort of short wooden 
mallet called “ tuthwji,” to aid his right hand with which the moulding is done ; in his 
left hand he holds another round mallet called ‘kartru,* which he uses inside the 
vessel as it forms up. Natives do'uot take any very great pains in preparing the clay. They 
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select material from a plain* which is known to jlehl it, ami bring it in on donkey*, Ac., in 
bags. When dry, they pound it well, and sift, out all the coarse particles, putting the fine 
lewder aside. The coarse pieces are thrown into water to soak, ami when they are 
dissolved, the liquid clay is mixed with the fiue powder id ready obtained, aud the whole 
is trodden and kneaded with the feet. 

In some jails, a masonry tank is built, and the clay well agitated with a large 
quantity of water ; the coarse particles at once fall to the bottom owing to their weight, hut 
the water above is thick like pea-soup, this is poured off, aud after a while settles, leaving 
a verv fine mud delimited, and clear water above ; the clear water being cautiously drained 
off, a lair tenacious pottery clay results. The coarse particles in the first tank are 
worked up with water till they d ; .solve and form a similar liquid. 

The potter's clay found in the alluvial plains of the Punjabis of four kinds: white, 
grev, red and black ; or rather is recognized under these names, by each kind having a 
whitish, reddish, or grey cast color. The first is not common ; the Do raj at and Multan 
Districts alone have pottery made from it, and under this is included the Dalhousio 
Kaolin, se/cd am///. A sort of pipe day is abundant however in the Salt 1 binge, ami at 
Aurangpur near Delhi ( see v»»l. 1). The red and grey days are the common ones; 
they turn red on burning, lb-ally black day is not commonly found, but is so occasion- 
ally ; black day, when of good color, makes very neat vessels, when burnt it is still black, 
but is aided in color by mixing in lamp black. 

The specimens of unglazed pottery may now bo described, with such notes to each 
specimen as may appear necessary. 


Roictak. 

[ 97S7 Ac., A series of vessels executed in wed 1 burnt pottery, the surface orna- 
mented with engraved devices and patterns. The articles are of a well tempered material, 
and of a pale reddish brown ( huldmi ) color; the pottery is finished with a shiny pearl-like 
substance, probably tale ground to an impalpable powder. This is the host pottery 
(unglazed) I have seen from any district. The collection consisted of fancy-shaped water- 
vessels, plates, cups, pipe bowls, covered pots Jtc. 

Ludhiana. 

[ 0813 Series of vases, jugs, Ac., in baked dav. The vessels consisting of rather 
indifferent copies of classical and qnasi-dassical vases, a re made of ordinary burnt clay 
with devices moulded in relief, and are colored with an unburnt smooth coating of dead 
white or pale pink paint (but see Jury Report pout.) 


Kanoba. 

[ 9819 ]. — Two small vases of thin unglazed potteiy ; the surface has been silvered 
over with an amalgam of tin-foil and mercury. In one instance the silver was covered 
over with transparent purple lac varnish, giving a purple metallic lustre ; on the other was 
partly painted with green, shewing green and white (silver) pattern, and varnished over 
with lac varnish. 
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Hushyarpur. 

[9822 Ac.,] ~-A large “degelia" or water cauldron, of very well burnt potteiy r 
would hold several gallons. Another specimen, showing successful burning of very Large 
vessels in this district, is a huge oval jar, about five feet high and two feet in diameter, used 
for storing grain. 


AMHTT8AB. 

[ 9832 ]. — Besides other ordinary pottery, some of them well baked, there was a large 
terracotta garden vase, made under the directions of J. Gordon, Esquire, C. E. 

Lahore. 

A number of toys in pottery wort? in the collection ; and also an excellent series from 
Hushyarpur. They are made by pressing thin clay into hollow moulds, half the figure 
being formed in one, and half in the other mould, the two halves are afterwards joined, 
the figures are burned, and eventually colored by hand. Figures of men, birds, animals 
Ac., are thus produced. 

[ 9809 A sot of vases of burnt day, painted with a white ground, and then with 
flowers oil the white field, the whole being thickly varnished over with copal varnish. 
This is a very poor and perishable substitute for glazed jittery. 

Gujranwalla. 

From this district T have received some well burnt drinking cups and basins in 
perfectly black day, very thin and porous ; also some brown clay basins os thin as paper 
almost, by Hay it, potter, of Gujranwalla. 


Jhklam. 

[ 9982 *].— Some very well polished and burned water goglets, of a bright even red 
color ( Tails il Chakowol. ) 


Rawalpindi. 

There are some classical looking water goglets of rough gritty porous clay, spheri- 
cal and much flattened, narrow mouth, and two handles on either side : the form is rather 
classical. 


Shahfur. 

The plain pottery of this district ( Khush&b Taliail ) is well finished and good. 

Montgomery. 

A great variety of pottery was also sent from the Montgomery district, TehsiU 
of Htyra, Kamilia, and Pik- Patau ( No. 9920 — 9947 ). 

Dera Ismail Khan. 

We have here the specimens of .white gritty porous pottery already alluded to. The 
material seems suitable in color and texture for producing large terra-cotta articles for 
garden use. 
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Dzra Ghazi Khan. 

[ 9955 ]. — Vessels similar to those last described of |>ale porous clay. 

The pottery of K£Ub£gh ( Buunoo district ) of a similar kind also deserves notice. 

Hazara. 

[ 9974 Ac. ]. — There are some black clay basins ornamented all over with an 
amalgam of tin and mercury, which, unlike those of Kiistir and Ludhiana district, have the 
silror pattern burnt in. The vessels are accordingly useful, as the silvering does not wash 
off. A large 41 surah i ” of smooth red clay was similarly ornamented. 

Kohat. 

[ 9975 ]. — Here again we have pottery of pale yellow or white porous day, like that 
descril>ed under Dera Ismail Khan. The vessels sent were a water jug of classieal shape, 
a butter dish, and some other articles. 


Kashmir. 

Specimens of the “ Kangn\ ,f a sort of chuumicre were sent. They are earthen pots 
contained in a peculiar sort of basket work, with a handle at the back, ami are curried under 
the clothes for warmth iu winter. 
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JURY REPORT ON PORCELAIN AND POTTERY. 


The following is printed from the papers of the Exhibition of 1864 


1. 

Dr. A. M. Dallas. 

Jury. 

0 . 

Major J. E. Cracroffc. 

2. 

Mr. Baden Powell. 

7. 

General YanCortlamlt. 

3. 

Mr. 0. DeCortanze. 

8. 

Mr. T. H. Thornton. 

4. 

Lalla Kuuliya Lull. 

9. 

Mr. C. P Elliott. 

5. 

Major T. W. Mercer. 

10. 

Mr. W. P. Woodward, Reporter. 


##•#«• The process of manufacture in India is simply as follows 

The clay having been procured, is mixed witli water, and after one or two days stand 
ing thus, is well kneaded for four or five days more. A lump of the day is then taken an< 
turned on the wheel, until, under the dexterous handling of the potter, after going throng! 
a variety of forms, the requisite shajH 3 is attained. The vessels are then gently removed 
being dissevered from the wheel by a string passed along while on the turn. They ar< 
first dried in the sun, and then baked, being closely piled together in a sort of kiln, tin 
smaller articles being enclosed iu large vessels kept for the purpose. Some few article; 
are cast in moulds. 

The Indian potter’s wheel is a rude and clumsy looking thing, but is not in al 
places of the same make and shape. In the lower provinces it is a large circular stone 
resembling the upper mill-stone, turning on an iron or wooden pivot securely fixed in tin 
grouud. It is turned with a stick, and as long as the impetus lasts the potter works tin 
clay in the centre, and then again uses the stick to quicken the motion. In some place; 
the wheel is not unlike that of a common cart, but is fixed and turned in the same way. 

In the upper parts of the Punjab, however, the construction is different. A liol 
is dug in the ground throe feet or more deep, and. the same in diameter. In this is fixe< 
vertically, by two horizontal supports, an axle of wood, carrying at the lower end a woodei 
disc, and in the middle tho working disc or table. The potter then sits on the edge of thi 
hole with his feet inside, and turns the lower disc with his feet, ami w r orks the da; 
on the upper. This wheel has none of the defects of those first described, as it ensurei 
a regular motion, without any delay or trouble in turniug or throwing. 

In the Punjab, and it may bo said in India, there is no indigenous manufactur 
so common as pottery, almost every village having its potter. In some places they exee] 
as'at Agra and Aligarh. At Rohtak, Gujranwala and Jalandhar, it is made remarkabl; 
thin, so os to be distinguished by the name of pa^»er pottery ; hut generally the out-tur 
is a rude rough description of pottery, though of great variety of form. It is made near! 
altogether from the dayey deposits of marshes, tanks and canals, called " chikni ” an 
“ kdli matti,” with a slight admixture in some cases of river sand, but of no stony ingn 
dient. This is pronounced to be the great defect which renders the pottery liable to suffc 
if subjected to the heat necessary for the commonest glazing. 

The generality of articles* made are water jars, drinking and cooking vessel 
and other such vessels of gr^ut variety used by the poorer classes, though the firs 
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are in general requisition by rich and poof Europeans and Natives, and would not 
be improved by glazing. In some articles a rfide sort of glazing is attempted, as in toys 
and ehilhuns.* 

In all the imperial cities of India, and as regards the Punjab, especially in Lahore 
and Delhi, may be seen oil the walls of the public buildings and mosques, specimens 
of tiles. This art has been thought to be dying out^ and among the specimens 
of glazed tiles exhibited, the Jury were struck with one set, which they at first supposed 
to be antique-, but it has Iweti since ascertained, very much to their surprise and satisfac- 
tion, that these were msdfe expressly for the Exhibition by one Sluirfdin of Jallandar ; very 
good specimens of glazed tiles have also been contributed from Multan. 

This art is known under the name of “ k&si.” According to local tradition, it was 
introduced from China through Persia, by the Moguls, through the influence of Taimur 
Lang’s Chinese wife, and it is remarkable that the commencement of the practice of orna- 
menting the walls of mosques with colored porcelain, appears to be synchronous with the 
Mogul conquest of Persia; on the other hand, the art of glazing bricks, «&c., was known 
to the ancient Semitic races, — e. //., the Chaldeans and Arabians, and was introduced by the 
latter into Europe, and it is noteworthy that the word 11 kasi," is not a Hindi or a Tartar 
word, but an Arabic word, akin to the Hebrew “ kds ” (a cup or glass.) 

It has been remarked as somewhat surprising and unaccountable, that having 
advanced so fhr in the manufacture of porcelain, as to be able to cover their buildings with 
a coating of enamelling of the most brilliant colors and tasteful designs, the artisans seem 
to have come to a stand still, and never to have applied the art for purposes of domestic 
utility. The truth appears to be that they roceived no encouragement, there was no deiiiaud 
for such articles, and there is none still 5 among the natives themselves, as the higher classes 
universally use gold, brass, silver or copper dishes, there is no taste for ornamental 
crockery. Among the Hindus, a religious prejudice prevents them from using an earthen 
vessel twice, so that to break a China dish every time after Using ohe, the cost being 
about four times greater than common pottery, would not answer in a pecuniary point of 
view. As regards the Mahomedans, they were ever moving about in camps, in the train of 
the Emperors, and to them, costly vessels of porcelain would be a nuisance. 

Attempts have lately been made in some of the larger Punjab jails to manufacture 
glazed pottery, and as tbe Catalogue will show, all kinds of articles of English design 
have been attempted. By far tbe greatest attention has been paid, and success attained, 
in the Lahore Central Jail, but the energetic officer under those intelligent superinten- 
dence the experiments were conducted and have advanced so far, will bo the first to 
acknowledge that the results, though encouraging, have not been thoroughly satisfactory. 

Some specimens of ornamental plain pottery, urns and vases, from Loodiana, attrac- 
ted attention. The designs, being uncommon and even elegant, bespeak an intelligent 
workman. It appears that about 25 years ago Colonel Claude Wade, for sometime on 
political duty at Loodiana, and known there as “ Baksbi Wade Sahib," gave the 
manufacturer of these specimens, Jassa, some patterns of English pottery, which 
he has followed very successfully. He uses no glaze, but a paint made of chalk and 

gmn. 

* A description of the Delhi glazed pottery i* omitted, as it has already been noted in the text. 
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The following is a lint of the prizes : — 


I. 

Lahore Contral Jail, ... 

For bent specimens of 
glared pottery, 

i ! 

1st special prize — 
value Rs. 50, 

Sir R. Montgomery* 

II. 

Ludhiana— U turn, ... 

For elegancy of doKign 
and superiority of finish 
of specimens of plain pot- 
tery, 

6 shares, value Rs. 
60, 

Exhibition P r i z 6 
Committee. 

III. 

Jaloiular— Sliarfdin, 

j 

Glazed ornamental tiles, 

2nd Special Prize, 
value Rs. 25, 

Major Medley, 

IV. 

Multan, ... ... ... 

Ornamental do., 



V. 

Lahore Ccntrul Jail, ... 

1 

Four large glazed garden 
vascH, ... ... ... j 

3rd Special Prize, 
value Rs. 25., 

Mr. J. Gordon. 

VI. 

i 

Rawalpindi Jail,.., ... 

For good attempts at 
glazing, 

3 shares, value Rs. 
30, 

Exhibition Prize 
Committee. 

vn, 

Rohtak, ... ... 

For skill in mixing the 
materials 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

VIII. 

Multan Jail, *77 ... 

For attempts at glazing, 

2nd Ditto 20, ... j 

Ditto. 

IX. 

Gugaira (Montgomery) Jail, 

Ditto ditto 

1st Ditto 10, ... 

Ditto. 

X. 

Gujranwala, 

For paper pottery, 

Certificate. 


XI. 

i 

1 

Katmr, .., 

For application of kha* 
rtidi work to ornamenting 
pottery, 

Certificate. 
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CLASS XIX. 

GLASS MANUFACTURE. 

This manufacture is still in its earliest infancy in the Punjab. There is neither (food 
material forthcoming wherewith to make pure glass, nor suitable furnaces to melt and 
to anneal it. 

Two kinds of glass arc made : white glass, and coarse blue or green glass, generally 
full of flaws and air-bubbles. White glass is made either of fused glass imported from 
Europe in the lump, * or of melted fragments of European vessels. The pieces are melted 
in a crucible and blown into the required shape. 

Only small articles are produced. There is a tolerably good workman at Patyfila 
and one at Lahore ; both these can make small candle-shades, small vases, glass 
globes, and bottles. Lamp chimneys are so much in demand that they are often made, 
but these articles, in common with all native glass, from want of proper annealing, are very 
brittle and stand heat badly. To save the lamp chimneys, it is the custom to boil them in 
a pot-full of hay and water before putting them on a lamp. 

At Lahore the workman was intelligent, aud I succeeded in teaching him to draw 
glass rods, and thus to make flower stands of the pattern well known as “ Exhibition 
vases.” He also produced some twisted or spiral glass rods, which, fitted on to a dish 
of tin or glass, made a pretty flower-holder, the twisted handle appearing above the loa\e« 
and flowers which conceal the less sightly part of the stand or dish. 

The coarse kind of glass is made by re-melting lumps of a crude greenish glass 
slag called “ kaneh.” 

Tiiis is made by collecting the sandy soil in certain places where it 1ms a natural 
admixture of carbonate of soda efflorescing from the soil, and melting the mass over a 
lire. The “ Reh ” or ‘ Kalr * soil described in Vol. I, has generally u predominance of 
sulphate of soda, but in some places it is carbonate, and not sulphate, ami the soil, if sandy, 
can l>e easily melted into glass. In some parts of Oudh the reh soil is full <>f carbonate, and 
it is melted into coarse glass, from which glass bracelets or bangles ( chtiris ) are made. 

In places where the natural soil is not to be had, glass is made by melting quartzose 
pebbles ( sang-i-safed ) ground to powder with khar ( potash ) in equal parts. I believe 
this latter is the commonest way of making glass in the Punjab. 

The only specimens of glass worthy of mention, came from— 

Lahore, Husliyarpur, Patyuia, and Karnal. 

The specimens are enumerated to show the sort of article produced, and a note of 
any peculiarities is added. 


Lahobb. 

834. — [ 9999 ]. — Flower baskets, with crystal glass handles ( see annexed plate. ) 

835. — [ 10000 ]. — A glass ornamental centre-piece for flowers ( see annexed plate. ) 


* See extract from Jury Report after the Patyala specimens. 
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838. — [ 10001 ]. — -Table vase in tlie pattern of three small amphora; joined together, 
apil standing on throe point*. 

837. — [ 10002 ]. — A small chandelier, with glass drops ; samples of glass rods, gum* 
pots, bottles, lamp glasses <&c., were also sent, all these made bv a man named Azim Beg and 
his pii] ils. I visited this mail’s workshop, a dingy little hovel, furnished with two 
or three dome-shajied furnaces covered in and made of clay. 

The glass is molted in a crucible in one, and when melted a portion of the glass 
is withdrawn an the tip of an iron blow pipe and blown out. If the glass is to have a wide 
mouth it is opened out. with a pair of irou compasses which are passed round inside while 
the gift** is soft, and till an even circular rim is obtained. When bottles have to be made,, 
the glass is blown, and while still soft., shut into a mould to keep it to the right shape. 
I talieve the old man knows how to cast fused glass in a mould, provided the article is 
Final! enough ; but ho did not show me this. When the glass vessel is ready* it is put into 
another furnace, which consists of a hole in the ground with a flattened dome built over 
it, having a hole in the centre. The articles to K» annealed are placed on the flat dome 
near the iqmrturo, through which the heat escapes, the whole is covered over with a second 
dome of clay furnished with a door. 

Sometime:! the furnace is made in the ground, with a small passage down to the flue* 
and the surface of the ground above then forms the resting place of the vessel, the tiro 
being underneath ; there is an earthern covering built up outside. The furnaces arc very 
small,— not above two foot in diameter. The Lahore- workman had made some retorts and 
other vessels, including a good sixod alembic of bluish semi- transparent and very vesicular 
glass, 


HnSHYAKPITR. 

838.— [ 0093 ]. — A glass jar ( price Rupee 1 .) 

Small drinking cups, ( 3 amuts each, ) by Karim Baksh of I>asua. 

These are of a deep blue color, but full of air-bubbles, 

Some similar glass vessels were sent from Nurpur in the Kangra district, unao* 
companied by any description. The following account has been received from Husliyarpur* 

Karim Baksli, 44 Churgar ” ( the glass maker or maker of glass w clmris w ) buys 
that the manufacturers select a sort of stone which is kuown by its readily pulverizing 
and yielding a white powder. ( This is I suppose a quartaose or siliceous pebble,) This is 
powdered fine and mixed with fine flour iu equal parts, Hmall lumps bciug made of the 
paste, they are dried on afire, and baked in a forge, when a white powder or 4 gaoh * results. 
If it is to produce white glass it is mixed with a solution of saltpetre and again burned ; 
if they wish to make blue glass, they mix with two seers of gach, two tolalis of prepared 
or dead oopper ( mard hud ) which are burnt together. The more copper, the deeper the blue. 
In order to prepare tho copper, two tolahs of metal beaten out thin are taken, and spread 
over with a mixture of six mashas of salt, mixed with the 4 guT or refuse of the huka bowl, 
and then the whole mass is burned in a forge all day. The copper comes out black and 
powder like. This is collected in an iron ladle and once more heated, after which it is 
ground fine and mixed with the 'gach*. 
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Tlie ‘gach' melts under heat into glass, which is converted into vessels with a blow- 
pipe. A green color oan be given by adding to the gach, tin aud lead prepared (ward hud), 
Jilack anjani (manganese oxide), which can be had at Nurpur in Kangra, being added to 
the gach, a purple color ( dda ) is obtained ; paler or deeper according to the quantity 
added. Tin and lead prepared and* mixed with the gach together with a small proportion 
of anjani, give a yellow color (basanti.) 

There is nothing remarkable in the method of blowing gloss. They separate tho 
vessels from the blower's tube by a touch of cold water, and mould the vessels while 
soft with an iron tool to adjust the sis^e of the mouth and lip of the vessels. 

The processes which now remain to be described, are first, the manufacture of 
silvered glass of Karnal and P&nipat; second, the manufacture of glass ehuris, ornaments 
which are worn by the dozen as bracelets on either arm, chiefly by the lower orders ; and 
thirdly, the manufacture of looking glasses, practised only, as far as I am aware, at Delhi. 

The Karnal District collection consisted of — 

839. — [ 9088 ].— I^arge pear shaped vessels of thin and course blown glass, used 
in subliming salammoniac From Kaithal. See Vol. I p. 89. 

840- — [ 9989 ]. — Glass globes silvered inside. These are intend to be hung up for 
ornament ; they are not unlike the silvered globes sold in Europe, but arc not so well made, 
and the orifice being very large, has to be clumsily filled up with bits of glass and a fringe 
of gilt tinsel. 

A string of large beads, silvered inside, was exhibited from Pfinipat. 

The following account of glass making, and glass silvering, has been kindly furnished 
me by Major Parsons, Deputy Commissioner of K&ruah 

“ A mixture of powdered and sifted “ saug-i-surkh," ( red sandstone, obtainable 
at Agra ) and sajji in equal parts, with a seer of saltpetre to each nmuiid of the 
mixture, is baked in a brick tank or oven, until the material becomes white. It is then 
subjected to further heat in a closed furnace, in which the mixture is kept at a high 
temperature for two days and nights until completely melted. A soer of the mixture 
is then removed at a time on the end of an iron blow-pipe ( dhanydxi ) and blown out 
gradually into a globe. When the globe is complete, a wet cloth is passed round the 
neck, after which the globe can be separated from the pipe by a slight blow from the 
edge of the fire-tongs ; — the concussion causes the neck to snap through at the wetted 
part, and the globe which is resting on the ground, becomes detached. An iron rod 
smeared at the end with lac is thou applied to the bottom of the globe outside, 
thus : to which rod the globe adheres j the globe is then held 

in the mouth of the furnace aud again heated for a few 
f X seconds, after which H is taken out. While held at the 
== '" — ? end of the rod, neck upwards, a spoonful of the silvering 

V mixture ( afterwards described ) is poured in through the 
neck, the globe is turned found and round while the 
xn ixture spreads all over the inner surface, adhering as it spreads. The rod is now 
removed by a slight wrench ( this however invariably stars the bottom of the globes ). 
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“ Silvering mixture A seer of pure tin ( kalai ) and a maim<3 of lead, are melted to- 
gether, aud 4 tolas of quicksilver are added to the mixture. An amalgam i& thus 
formed. 

“ The glass pf obes, are generally made about the size of ordinary ghoras : they 
arr* then broken up and sold in pieces, to be subsequently cut into different shapes for 
spangling women’s dresses, or ornamenting the walls of ceilings of rooms * Ac. 
A fi w ghdvo* are occasionally kept intact for disposal, but there is no trade in them. 

The manufacturer is not able to dispense with the breaking of the necks of the 
globes. I got him to make some glass bottles for the Dispensaries, but as the necks were 
all b. 'ken off, and he was unable to make lips to them, the bottles were not of 
ittU”]) use. 

* The art has been practised for four or five hundred years ; especially the mantis 
lad ore of silvered glass used for ornamenting the walls of palaces, for trinkets as “ drsis 9> 
nnd necklaces, and for making studs of pieties of looking glass which are put on to 
womens scarves in parts of the country; such a dress has already l»emi desorilied.** 

Th* remaining specimens of fairly well made glass consisted of the following 

Patyala. 

811.- r 10015 1 — Candle-shades. 

• [ 100IG j.— Two ink-stands. 

£•43. ■— [ 10017 ].— Two glass plates. 

814. — 1" 10018 ‘[.— Two glass bottles. 

r I he Jury Report. on glass gives the following note of Patydla glass. 

*■ f' 'i>d tqweimens are exhibited of glass articles made at Patyala and Lahore ? the 
former 1 »i,vr the dearest and best. This is, however, owing to the material. The 
manufacturer of the Patyfila articles is in tho employ of the Maharaja, and he has two 
if SMistimts. Tlie raw material is imported from England in the shape of bricks or blocks* 
weighing nhoui i lbs. each ; it costs at Patyala Its. 40 per maund. He also uses bits of 
broken v» hi to bottles, which are melted down and blown through an iron tube. The 
Articles exhibited are little inferior to similar articles of European manufacture. He 
Acknowledges having learnt the art about 30 years ago from a gentleman at Cawnpore, 
whose name lie forgets. 

“ The Lahore manufacturer uses only broken English glass, and the result is very 
fair. The designs of the articles exhibited were furnished by a member of the Juiy . 99 

Before closing this Clans, a nolo must be made of the churis or glass bangles of 
colored glass. Some were sent from Gurgaon, K&rnal, Rohtak, ( Jhajjar ), Hushyarpur, 
Jiielam and Maier Kotla. Some of, them were. I expect, made of the natural alkaline 
earth, particularly those of Gurgaon, Karndl, and Maier Kotla. 

These glass bracelets are worn, a good many on each arm, by children and the poorer 
das* of women, who cannot afford silver or gold ornaments. 

• Most of my readers will have seen the “ Shiah mahals M hi the Lahore Fort and at Delhi, and 

elsewhere, the ceilings are ooteted with bits of looking-glass fixed in stuoco. 
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The art of making glass bracelets or churis is as follows : — The workman is called 
churi-g&r. His tools are : — 

Kundi, of sizes— Iron hooked rods with wooden handes. 

Tirkala — A long iron wire pointed, mounted in a reed handle. 

Mala— A long narrow iron spoon, shaped like a spear-head. 

Sihkh ; A long pointed iron rod. 

Sarhindi — An iron rod with a cone of clay on one end, so that circles of different 
sizes can be obtained by using the point of the cone for small circles and pushing it farther 
in to produce a wider aperture. 

Kharchi — A small ladle. 

Naii — Blower’s tube. 

Silai — Iron spikes of sizes. 

Tongs and furnace. 

A wooden cylinder — 1 muttlia ’ — to keep the bracelets on. 

They have three furnaces : one called “ bans,” in which they prepare the 4 kach 9 
or glass ; one, in which the melted material is kept for use by the maker of glass articles ; 
and thirdly, a small furnace in which they make the mina or enamel gloss coloring for 
ornamenting the bracelets. 

The furnace is fed with * karir * ( Cappari* ) wood, os it gives a fiercer fire. 

Glass is made by melting ‘ lal-pathar,’ a red sandstone with sajji. They make the 
material into balls ( pinin' ), and burn it all night with a slow fire. Next day they heat 
it more fiercely, and then it fuses into * kach.* The glass is then removed with the aid of 
the kundis or hooks. 

To make bracelets, some kach is placed in an earthen pot and melted, the progress 
being tested with an iron rod. The workman then takes a “ siiikh, ” and lifting a portion 
of the glass, makes a thick ring on the rod ; he loosens this when cool, and hanging it 
on the pointed end of the rod, puts it into the furtmeo, spinning it round and round 
on the rod till the ring opens out and forms a bracelet, lie then withdraws it. and 
slips it over the conical mould or ‘ sarhindi, * so as to adjust it to the size required ; \vlu*a 
cool, it is finished. 

The coloring is done afterwards, with lac applied to the glass while v.«iritr, 
so that the color sticks, or else ornaments are made by melting small points of colored 
glass rods ( miua ) and applying them. 


LOOKING-GLASS MAKING. 


Last of all, I have to make a note of the “ ’ainasoz,” or looking glass-maker’s trade. 
The art is almost entirely confined to Delhi, where also the glasses are set in a variety of 
ornamental wood and ivory frames, and the backs finished up with a sheet of plain glass, 
painted in rather gaudy patterns on the inside to give the effect of enamel. In a note on 
the Delhi District already quoted, Mr. Thornton says 
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" This is a thriving manufacture. The glass is brought in ati unpolished state from 
Damascus and Haib ( Aleppo ), via Calcutta.*’ t should say that the glass is of two kindri 
first, that intended for looking glosses, which is always extremely thick. A native oi 
Delhi mirror is at once recognized by its nearly always having the edge of the glass bevellec 
off or cut down towards the frame, showing how thick the glass is. Some are howevei 
made flat and plain like English glasses* The second kind of glass is the clear white glass 
generally oval in shape, used for covering the Delhi ivory miniature paintings. These 
glasses require to be well smoothed off at the edges and to exhibit a beautifully clear and 
polished surface. Mr. Thornton continues, “ the glass is polished first with *burbunt : 
( a powder of disintegrated felspathic rock ) and afterwards upon a hone made of the 
wood of the senml ( Cotton tree — Bombax ) sprinkled with powdered flint or emery. 

* * * There arc about thirteen manufactories, and about 200 artisans employed.” 

The looking glass maker “ ’aina-s&z ” is the workman who silvers the glass* 

His tools and materials are the following 

1. Diamond pencil (cutter )* 

2. A flat perfectly smooth stone slab 11 sil,” generally of the red sandstone o: 

Jaipur 

8. Pincers, flies, compasses, sdWs, scissors. 

4. Corundum or emery powder. 

5. “ Potii khakistar.” — A small bag or dabber filled with wood ashes. 

0. Mercury, tin-foil, and glue* 

He first spreads tin-foil evenly on the stone slab, arid pours over it the quicksilver, 
which he gently spreads by the aid of his bag or dabber ( No. 5 ); the mercury adheres to 
the foil, and the surplus is allowed to run off. The sheet of glass is now let down delicately 
and exactly over the silvered surface ; the silvering adheres of itself to the glass. The 
plate being removed, is loft for a time in a slanting position, so that an excess of mercury 
which still remains, may completely drain off. This done, the glass is ready to be framed. 
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CLASS X12C. 

ORNAMENTAL OR FANCY MANUFACTURES. 

There is not much to be entered in this Class, but my account of Punjab manu- 
factures would not be complete without an enumeration of a few of the fancy articles which 
Punjab workmen make. The enumeration is quite heterogeneous like the Class itself. 

845. — [ 10042 ].— , A small round box, made of transparent horn, by Kanyha Ldl of 
Kotla, ( Ludhiana district ). 

846. — [ 10048 ] .—A parrot imitated in paper, price Bs. 1-8, by Bhawdni of Ludhiana, 

847. — [ 10045 ]. — Paper flowers by Teka of Ludhiana. 

Natives are Tory good at making paper flowers : the green leaves accompanying them 
are often made of talc stained green. 

848. -[ 10100] —A narrow necked bottle, in the interior of which letters in Persian 
and English are painted in black — Amritsar. 

Several of these articles were exhibited. In some eases ; the letters were oat oat in blaok paper and 
stack on lifter the fashion of the now somewhat bygone art of “ Potichomanie,” others ware painted with a 
brush. / 

848— [ 10103 ].— Wax flowers— Amritsir (exhibited by Sirdar Bhagwak Sing), 

850. — [ ]. — A toy, consisting of a round looking glass to represent a pond, 

with a number of small paper ducks thereon., having their heads suspended so as to move 
at the least shake. — Lahore. 

851. — [ * ]. — A peep show. A small square box with a lens to look through, 

displaying a small gilded temple, trees, and flower beds, multiplied by reflection in small 
mirrors plaeed at the sides. ( Lahore. ) 

852. — [ ].— A small cannon of silver, mounted on a marble slab. This is fur- 

nished with a sun dial. Over the touch hole of the cannon two upright pieces support a bur- 
ning glass, with a slide to incline it to a proper angle, and to ‘the dial. The angle being such 
that the focus of rays converges on the touch hole at midday — the gun is supposed to fire 
of itself at noon — ( 1 doubt this article being of native manufacture.) Exhibited by 
Nawab Jahangir Khan of Lahore. 

858. — [ 10170 ].— Boxes made of straw — Ch&kkowal, Jshlak. 

854. — [ 10289 ].— A boat carved in marble, also ducks of white marble, made hol- 
low, so as to float ( Patyala. ) 

855. — [ ].— A “ Jack in the box’*. A narrow wooden box, on drawing the 

lid of which, a cobra snake, made of horn, starts out. 

856. — [ ]•— Boat of pith. This is an article made as a toy, of narrow 

strips of pith joined together. 

857*— [ ].— A glass bottle with a narrow neck, which contains a wooden char- 

poy, a ball, and other articles. The wonder is how these articles were introduced. 

858t— [ ]• — Ornament made by shaving up a piece of soft white fig wood 

( Ficus glomerate ), these shavings curl up, and so a sort of Catherine wheel ornament is 
produced. 
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Paper lace.— This is most ingenious. It is all done with hand cutting and fine 
scissors. The patterns are beautiful. It is executed by Karim Baksh, Gulam Husaini 
and Kailu, of Shah&bdd in the Amh&ia district. 

850. — [ ]. — Siphon toy in pottery. Being a large cup, with a female figure 

in the centre, holding a child on her head. The cup is filled with water, but so soon as the 
water reaches the brim, the whole runs out through an aperture underneath the figure. 
This is effected by some syphon arrangement, but I have failed to discover it. The toy is 
suj>posed to represent the mother of Krishna, who crossed the Jamna with the child on her 
head : fear for the child's safety being excited by the depth of the flood, she was gratified by 
finding the water suddeuly recede so soon as it touched the child’s body. 

860.— [ ]. — Lac bracelets, ornamented with beads, Delhi. 

I must add to Ihis class an account of making lac bracelets or churis, which are 
•WOftt like 'the ivoiy and glass churis already described. They are made in many places, 
especially. Delhi r and the process in the Punjab exactly resembles that described in a 
report on one of the Central Indian Districts, which I have unfortunately mislaid, but 
which I have used for the purpose of quoting the recipe for making the gold solution that 
gives the gold lustre to these pretty but fragile toys. 

Refined or purified lac, is mixed with the fine powder of burnt bricks, and the two 
are heated together in an iron pan and stirred till perfectly combined. The lac is drawn 
out into sticks of the thickness of the intended bracelet, and this is done by rolling the 
sticks on a flat board while still hot. Pieces of the requisite length are cut off, and each 
friece is bent round and joined, and placed on a wooden cylinder to cool, and to be further 
ornamented. The glazing with gold solution and silvering is generally done before the 
sticks are cut up. 

To silver the sticks, tin leaf or foil is mixed with half its weight of dry glue, and 
these are pounded and ground together for a long time, till in about six hour’s time they 
amalgamate. The mass is then thrown into very hot water, when it cru mbles into little 
pieces. They then stir this up and pour off the water, repeating the operation till all dirt 
And impurity in the water disappears. When the solution is quite pure, they boil it up 
find let it stand, carefully covered, for the night. 

Next day the silver solution is found deposited. This is spread with a brush on the 
lac, and burnished by rubbing over with strings of glass beads. If it is desired to produce 
the effect of gold, the silvered lac is painted over with a transparent yeUow varnish pre- 


pared as follows : — . 

Gum myrrh ( bol) is boiled in sweet oil in proportion of 40 to 48. The liquid is 
Strained through a cloth ; the sediment thrown away and the oil set aside. An earthen pot 
is now smeared with day on the underside, and its mouth is dosed up with an «irthen 
cover, the edges of whieh are luted over with day, so as to render it air tight. This is 
heated red-hot over a fire. When quite red, the mouth is opened, and little bits of su ndras 
( copal ) «e thrown iu. The same weight of sundras as of bol is used ; the ^ass 
Ld themouth again dosed. The stirring and heating are repeated toil the copal is 
thoroughly reduced. The myrrh and oil solution is now added to it, and the whole heated 
and stirred after this the mixture is strained through a doth and is ready for use. The 
^ i further ornUnented by having htUe^ass head, and hits of tin fod 


stuck along the edge. 
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CLASS XXX. 

PRIME MOVERS &o. 

This Class is unrepresented. 


CXj-A-SS XXII. 

DIVISION I. 

MACHINES FOR RAISING WATER. 

The only machines which are used for raising water are, the Persian wheel, used 
in most wells in the Bari Doab, and but little used in those parts of the Punjab 
bordering on Hindustan ; the “ chalkr ”, or small wheel on a similar principle, used for 
raising water from tanks, ponds, and low level canals ; the “Lao-cliaras” or rope and bucket, 
used in the Ambala District and elsewhere ; and the rude long armed lever and pot called 
" Dhankli,”* uaed in Hushyarpur and elsewhere. 

I have given a drawing of the Persian wheel, and described all the above named 
machines in Vol. I, at page 206 et seq, where the subject of irrigation is treated of. 
But under this Class I can appropriately inform the reader of the different parts of which 
these machines are made ; nor will it fail to strike the student of languages how minute 
the people are in their nomenclature. Every peg and bit of iron or other material used 
in making up these implements has its appropriate and distinctive name.f It will be 
observed also that the name varies according to the District. This change of agricultural 
nomenclature has already been noticed when we spoke of the various soils in Volume I. 

The parts of the * Lao-charas * are those given by Me. Wynyaed. 

* L&o * — the hempen rope. 

« Bhawan * — the wheel over which the rope passes, (made of ‘ kikar 9 or 1 shisham 9 
wood and iron. ) 

lt Kohar 99 — the groove on the edge of the wheel for the rope td run in. 

‘ Min dal ’—an iron hoop which keeps the mouth of the water bag open. 


* This has been in the first Volume, incorrectly written “ Dhenkli.” 

— tSMss 
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1 Chants * or * charsa '—the leather water bag. 

1 Kill 9 — the pin which unites the 14s and the joke. 

Partala— a leathern apron, worn behind by the driver of the bullocks — this prevents 
his getting cut by the tight strained rope. 

The parts of the Dhankli are merely : — The long lever of * s41* or * shisham f wood 
called “dhankli." The earthen pot, wide mouthed and large, in which the water is raised 
is called ‘ karwAla’ ; and the rope which is attached to it is * be rah.’ 

I will now give a table showing the parts of the Persian wheel, both in the Panjabi 
and in the Cis- Sutlej dialects. 


The reader is referred to the sketch of the Persian wheel at Tol. J, p. 208. 


Parts of the well gear. 

Panjabi Name. 

Cis-Sutlej Name. 

1. The horizontal lantern wheel, 


Cliakal. 

2. Its shaft or axle-tree. 


Bhalohal. 

8. The upper rim of the lantern, also the lower, .. 



4. The bars between the rims, into the interstices 
of which the teeth of the vertical wheel 
work, 

Khubba. 


5. The small wooden pegs which sccnre the ends 
of the * 4 Khubba ” projecting through the 
surface of the upper “ Ganya,” 

Dhaturi. 


C. The beam resting between two pillars which 
form the socket into which the upper poiut 
of the axle of the Dhol works, 

K&rjan, ... 

Gangan.f 

7. The crooked stick which passes through the 
beam and holds the axle of the Dhol. 

Makra, (P) 

Makra. 

8. The vertical wheel, the teeth of which work in 
the lantern wheel, 

Chuhakli, 

Chakli. 

9. The teeth of it, ... 

Bdrya. 


10. Its axle or shaft carrying at one end the 
cliuhakli, and at the other the well wheel 
( bair, ) 

Lfttb. it* 

Lath. 

11. The cross beam or main spoke of the chuhakli, 

Dbakar. 


12. Two lighter spokes crossiug it at right angles, 

B&zu. 


18. The catch which prevents the vertical turning 
backwards, 

Katta, ... 

Add4 or Kutta. 


* In CisSutlej it either rests on walls or pillars, or on a forked pole “ tak” at one end, or an upright 
or" Dho'i” at the other* 
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Parts of the well gear. 

Punjabi Name. 

Cis-Sutlej Name. 

14. The beam fixed across the centre of the 
well's month, which supports the shaft or 
. “ lath M of the skeleton wheel ou which the 
ropes and water pots are fixed, 

Jallan, 

Jh&lu. 

15. A hole in the Jallan to serve as a socket for 

the end of the axle “ lath, ” 

16. The wheel at the end of the Jallan, 

T&lwa. 

B&'fr, 

m'iv. 

17. The rope frame which hangs over the bail* 
aud dips into the well, 

M&I6, 

m\. 

18. The water pots fixed on the m&l& at intervals, 

Tind, 

Titular. 

19. Sticks which project from the side of the well 
and touching the 4 Ba’ir ’ wheel, keep the 
mal or rope work in its place. The two 
act as forestay aud backstay, 

Sutlar, 

C Jal thaman on the 
< one ; side Suttar, on the 
( other. 

20. Cross bars, like the rounds of a ladder 


between the two roi>es of the mali, 

Arerian, ... 

Giri. 

21. A wooden splash board or guard, fixed at 

the inner side of the well to prevent dirt 
being kicked down by the bullocks in pass- 
ing, 

The water being raised in the pots, pours 
into a series of troughs over the well’s 
mouth. 

22. The first which is fixed under the wheel and 

parallel to it, 

Barfla. 

Parchfi, ... 

■ 

PArchfi. 

23. The second at right angles to it, 

Bari. 


The third leading from the “ Bari M to the 
field or reservoir Ac. 

Nisliir, 

V 

Ndsar. 

24. The pole with seat for the driver at the end, 
formed bv two forked branches, and with 
a webbed seat of striug. 

G&df, 

G&dhar. 


(N. B.— See also the olass “ Agricultural Implements. ” ) 
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Is not represented by any indigenous exmaples. 


DIVISION III. 

The common forms of carriage are three : — 

(1) . The country cart is called “ g£ri,” or <{ gadab,”* and with the epithet 
11 do-baldf,” char-haldf,” according as it is drawn by two or more bullocks. Less than 
two are never employed. The term hackery, f so often used by Europeans, is not known 
in the Punjab. 

(2) . The “ Ekka” or " Yakka” (t. e., the one horse) and 

(8). The “ Baili,” a sort of large “ Ekka” drawn by two bullocks. 

The u Rath” is a large four-wheeled vehicle, with a domed and ornamented pavilion 
of cloth and tinsel over it ; though seen towards Delhi, is not used in the Punjab. 

A country cart, though very clumsy, is very well adapted to the style of travelling ; 
great speed is not requirod, and the roads traversed being “ kaclia,” that is, made without 
metal, are soon worn into deep and irregular ruts, which would tell sorely on a cart of neater 
manufacture, and with much stiff iron work and joinings. The native cart, from its style 
of build, and the few joints it has (and those always of wood) gives and yields, creaks and 
groans along, but never breaks down ; even a wheel giving way is a rare occurrence. 

A cart with two bullocks will carry 20 maunds of 80 lbs, and do 15 miles in a day. 
A three bullock carries 30 maunds, and a four bullock gari 40 to 45. More than this is 
not ordinarily wanted in a cart. 

The wood work of a cart is made of Kikar (Acacia), Ber ( Zizyphus ) or tut (Mulberry) 
or Shisham ( Dalbergia Sm it). The Coniferous woods are neither strong nor elastic enough 
to stand the wear and tear. 

The cart is framed upon the principle conveyed by the conjunction of the lines in 
fig. 1 of the plate. 

The bottom of the cart is formed by two stout shafts called (fid) inclined to one 
another, as in the lines a. a. a. These are kept in place by cross bars b. b. b. b. b. b. called 
«« tfk&ni”. The ends of the shafts (fid) meeting into one, form the pole on either side of 
which the bullocks are yoked ; at the point where they meet a wooden but or cap is 
fixed, called " suuni,” to which the yoke beam, “ jhula” is transversely tied. To form the 
platform at the bottom of the cart, short planks are filled in between the bars (tik&ni — b Ac.) 
The wheels are supported by iron axle-pins, between the axle “ tura” under the shafts a a, 
and the outer beams d. d, called “ painjni” These beams are supported by two cross 
beams fastened under the platform of the cart (<?. c. c.) and called “ tir.” 


* Called ohakrA in Rohtak and neighbouring districts. 

+ What this word is I cannot discovor. It is neither Arabic, Persian, Hindi nor Bengali, and had it 
boon ono of the Southern or Western dialects, Professor Wilson would have noted the foot. In Wilson s 
Glossary a derivation from a Portuguese word "accuretai” (to carry) is suggested. The nearest Hindi 
word is “ hakarna” to drive cattle. 
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Goods placed on the platform are prevented from falling off by a high railing on 
either side) called 44 munni ” or “ khaliiah” (Cis-Sutlej), the poles of which are stuck out into 
the shafts a* a* a. a., and which can be filled in either with net work) matting, or simple 
railing bars, according to the nature of the goods to be carried. 

The wheels of a cart are made with a very heavy felly, in separate pieces* and no 
tire (fig. 5). The spokes are sit in number, each consisting of two parallel bars, as in the 
cut. The pieces of the felly are deeply mortised one into the other as indicated by the 
dotted lines : no nails or bolts are used, except that occasionally an iron plate is nailed over 
the joint. The wheels are consequently very tough, but yielding, and are well adapted to the 
deep* rutted country roads. 

In the Cis-Sutlej, Mr. Wynyard gives the following names for parts of the cart. 
The body without the wheels is “ rcrA ; ” the axle “ awan ; " a ring of iron round tho axle 
“ finda $” a second and smaller ring “ Audi.” The other names are as before given. 

The *• bahli” is a carriage for conveyance of people, and is drawn by two bullocks 5 
it is comparatively light in actual drawing weight, though clumsy in appearance, being 
constructed principally of bamboos covered with leather. Tho framo work, or basis on 
which the whole depends, is illustrated by fig. 2. 

Two bamboos, a. a., curved at the lower end, are inclined so as to enclose a broad 
space at the one end and come to a point at the other, these are called “ phar.” They aVe 
crossed at the commencement of tho curve down and at the extreme end by cross bars 0. C. f 
and c. c.; called, the front one, “tikanf,” the hinder one “&nk.” The Bpace between is filled 
up with five bamboos called “majfi” and little cross bits “daiulia” (not shown in the figure); 
and the whole is strengthened by the iron side bits between C. and c , and by a cross bar of 
iron called “talwa^f. 1 ’ A small curved bamboo, indicated by the dotted line K. K., joins the 
bottom of the curve with the shaft, and various wooden cross bits, indicated by the dotted 
bars/. /., support it, and a cross bar underneath, parallel to D. (called rnair&b) holds the 
whole firm. This entire frame work is covered with leather. 

The wheels are supported by two barB (called tulawai) which meet at the point 0* 
At this point the axle pin of the wheel is inserted, and the other end rests in tho curved 
l>eain H. H, (painjin), which besides receiving support from the under beam 44 mair&b,” is 
firmly tied at either end by ropes to the knobs of the cross bars C. C., c c. 

The whole frame work and wheels in this state is called 44 ting/l,” and is used to 
carry large loads of grass, cotton, &c. If it is used for carriage, then a flat frame or 
platform, with the bottom of webbing like a bedstead, and carrying four uprights, form- 
ing a canopy, ,is put on (fig. 4). 

The whole canopy is fixed on over the sloping frame in the last figure, so that the 
pole a . a., ( saongf ki talwatti) rests on the pole C. C,, in tho former figure, and the front 
of the platform on the pole C . C., to which it is firmly tied down with ropes. The whole 
of the seat and canopy is collectively called “pirf ’* or 44 saongi.’* The webbed seat is 
stretched over a wooden frame, of which the two side bars are called 44 jeru” and the fore 
and aft ones °b kV* Pieces of wood let in at the comers for strength and to bold the 
uprights, are called “ dhiwat” ; the four uprights ate called 14 dandi and the cane work 
roof and the cloth covering called 44 chatri the ornamented bars behind, (see fig.) nine in 
number, are called “ tariya.” The bullocks are yoked just as in a “ g4ri.” 
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The “ Ekka” or “ Yakka” being drawn by one horse, it is not possible to adopt the 
arrangement whereby the bamboos forming the frame work are brought together so as to 
form the poje of the vehicle, otherwise the principle of the construction is the same 
(see fig. 8.) 

4- 4*, are the shafts, made of an upper and lower bamboo, with cross sticks ; h. b. is the 
dandya on which the driver puts his feet, g. g. is another bar, and from this the spade is filled 
in by seven bamboos, and the frame work covered with leather. The lower cross bar of the 
frame carries two wooden blocks (addi) which support the axle tree M dhura ” It is in 
the method of supporting the wheels that the “ yakka” differs from the “ bahli.” In the 
former there is a regular axle-tree, which the support of the wheels in the “bahli” has been 
explained to be without such a piece. The seat and canopy, w pin” and u ch&tri’ 9 are 
fixed on to the frame from g. g. to e. e. just as in the case of the “ bahli.” The shafts are 
furnished each with a stick attached by a ring near A and called “ supai,” by which the 
carriage can be propped up, otherwise the balance when the horse is out would be to 
throw it down on the shaft ends. The wheels of an “ ekka” are made like those of the 
cart, only lighter, and the pieces of the felly are not mortised together, but joined by 
small iron plates on either side secured with bolts. 

In connection with this Division, I think a suitable opportunity occurs to print the 
report of the Jury at the Exhibition of 1804, which describes the carriages in that collec- 
tion. Though of European fashion, and nearly all made under European supervision, the 
actual work is native. There is one native carpentering firm, Bhujjan Lai and Co. of 
Jullundur, which builds European carriages ; and at every large station native workmen 
are to be found who can paint, repair and restore carriages. A great deal of the success 
attained in such work is duo to the knowledge of iron work and painting acquired in the 
Workshops attached to the Punjab and Delhi Railway at Lahore. 
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JURY REPORT OR CARRIAGES. 


Jury : — 


Mr. G. Stone. 

Lieutenant Colonel Wintle. 
Mr. H. Qm 
Sirdar Bbagw&n Smgh. 
Lieutenant Colonel A. Taylor. 


Captain Mercer. 

Mr. L. Saunders. 

Captain Black. 

Mohanied Shah. 

R Rocquefc, Esquire ( Locomotive Superinten- 
dent, Punjab and Delhi Railway) Reporter. 


Class 28* of the Catalogue forms a prominent feature in the Exhibition building, and 
is deserving of more notice than the public has bestowed upon it. When wo consider the 
great skill, technical and mechanical, requisite in all the followers of the trade, and its 
necessity as affording the means of inter-communication and comfort to the public, we 
cannot hut uphold all endeavours of enterprising people in the Punjab to acquire that 
vitality, which would tend to invest them with the same importance as tho richest among 
the rising merchants of the country. Although the trade is in its infancy in the Punjab, 
and its followers perhaps necessarily despised, we feci assured that the period is not far 
distant when carriages, as complete and comfortable as those procurable hi Calcutta, will be 
manufactured here at far more reasonable prices, possessing the advantages of being con- 
structed of well seasoned timber and properly welded iron work. It would indeed prove 
a boon to the public generally if any competent parties would devato thoir capital and 
time to so laudable a pursuit, for laudable it undoubtedly would be, if the intense and 
continuous application necessary to combine and adapt the manifold intricacies of carri- 
ages, which leaves but little leisure for any other pursuit, bo taken into consideration. 
Those people who have been put to the trouble, anxiety, and expense, of obtaining convey- 
ances from Calcutta, will readily concur in the above. 

The catalogue mentions upwards of 40 articles belonging to this Class. A large 
number of these are roughly constructed, representations of the different country vehicles 
used by the natives ; there is nothing’novel in the design or excellent in the workmanship 1 . 

The first full size carriage, we notice, if taken in the order in which they stand in 
the Exhibition an nexe, is a species of Victoria Park Phaeton, with a hood and coach-box. 
The outlines of this carnage are, on the whole, good, and the interior is neatly fitted, and 
presents a very cosy appearance. It is strong and serviceable, but has evidently been 
constructed' by some one who shares in the popular, but delusive idea, that weight is 
strength. Rext come three very light, elegant, and strongly built, open carriages. One a 
Stanhope Phaeton or Waggonette ; the second a Droshky on four wheels, and lastly, a Mail 
Drag by Mr. Chapman oftTmritsur. Theso small carriages are strikingly bold in their 
outline, and* with their double-spoked’ wheels, finely tempered springs, and masterly style 
ofundfer-ffamihg, contrast strohgly with the heavy looking wheels, short springs, and to say 
the least, cumbersome under-framing of the other four-wheeled conveyances on show. 


« ( ClmXXH, Division Ilf, of this Book.) 
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Of the Waggonette, we have to observe that it has a very tasty outline, and looks 
very light and smart, with room enough to carry six persons with comfort. The height of 
the back and front wheels are well proportioned, the springs lengthy, and the deep black 
colored side panels show well against the chocolate colored wheels, picked out with 
Vermillion and black. 

Of the Droshky, we have to notice that the design is original. The curves are easy, 
and flowing well into one another. The wheels are light and high, the springs lengthy, 
the fittings are drab morocco with green trimmings. This carriage is painted a neat bottle- 
green, picked out with bright green. This trap is got up with great taste, and presents a 
very favorable specimen of the conveyance adapted for one horse or a pair of ponies. 
The splinter bar can be removed in such a manner as to form a perfect one horse vehicle. 
The Mail Drag by Mr. Chapman of Umritsur stands close by. It is unpretending, very 
neat, and forms a vehicular link between the four-wheeled Dog- Cart, and the Mail Phaeton 
so much in fashion at the prosent time. It is very well mounted on a neat iron framing, 
has elastic springs, and taperiug wheels. The tastily shaped body tooks well ; the side panels 
are of sheet copper over toon wood. The iron work is blackened, the body, springs, and 
wheels are painted bottle-green picked out with bright green. The cushions, etc., are of 
drab morocco leather, which tends to give this trap a similarity of decoration to most others 
seen in this part of India. We are of opinion that on this account the appearance suffers 
from this sameness of hues, but these are the favorite colors for this style of conveyance. 
The trimmings are of rich drab silk ; and handsome circular lamps set off the whole so well, 
that the Jury has justly awarded to this unique specimen of coach-building by an amateur, 
the prise medal. 

Bhujjun Lall of Jullunder has on show two specimens of his work: a four-wheeled 
Dog-Cart with canvass top, and a two-wheeled Dog-Cart without. Of the four-wheeled 
Dog-Cart wo have to remark, that &b a native production it deserves great praise, but it is 
wholly unadapted for one horse, or even for anything but good roads; not only on account of 
its appearance of weight, but also on account of its short springs and the absence of springs 
in the cushion. The canvass top is an admirable contrivance, and it is a pity that some sort 
of arrangement of this kind has not been adopted in the case of the open conveyances 
above noticed. The Dog-Cart on two wheels and spider springs presents a method of dis- 
connecting the shafts from the body, the object of which however is not obvious. It is 
consequently, rather of doubtful advantage, as it entails much extra weight and complicated 
iron work. The finish and general workmanship however has gained a certificate of honor- 
able mention from the Jury. There is one other two- wheeled dog cart on show, which is 
in the opinion of the Jury much better adopted to the uses to which this class of convey- 
ance is usually put, than anything that has yet appeared in this port of the country. The 
driving seat is something like that of the Moil Coach of England, and of very easy access. 
The wheels are of convenient height, and the shafts very elastic, obviating totally that 
disagreeable oscillation known as “ knee motion.” The price of this cart, 850 Es., comman- 
ded a ready purchaser. Blnyjun DalJ’s cart at Rs. 500, is, as has been observed, a peculiar 
specimen of its kind, entailing expensive iron work, hence the difference in price. This 
last specimen was constructed in Lahore. 

A pair of Buggy wheels, by Mr. Burn ell, deserve to be noticed. They are varnished 
l Shisham/ with very stout tires. They are heavy in themselves, bnt are strong enough for 
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the heaviest two wheeled conveyance. The idea seems to be to show, how strongly and of 
what good materials they have been constructed. Tiiey have won the prize which has been 
offered for the best pair of wheels, and as there are no others on show, it has been thought 
fit to award it to the mistree who made them, and whose name appears upon the boss of 
each wheel. Two “ dandies,” one by Mr. Watson, the other by Captain Dyas, well deserve 
the prizes awarded them. They are a very considerable improvement on the wretchod 
contrivances that are everywhere to be met with on a cruise through the hills. 


Prizes awarded by Exhibition Committee. 


The Mail Drag by Mr. Chapman of Umritsur, 

Medal. 

Dandy # by Captain Dyas, 

20 Rs. 

„ by Mr. Watson, 

••• ••• ... 20 i, 

Ekka by Bhugwan Singh, ( Model ) ... 

20 „ 

Carts by Bhujjun Lall, 

... Certificate of honorable mention. 

Phaeton by Francis, 

... ... •*• Ditto* 


Special Prizes. 

Model of a Waggon suitable for conveyance of troops to be awarded by the Inland 

Transit Company ... 100 Rs. 

One pair of wheels to be awarded by Mr. Burnell, ... 50 „ 


s Light sort of chair or hammock, strung on a polo, for carrying a lady or gontloman in the hills* 
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DIVISION IV. 

RAILWAY PLANT. 

There » nothing in this Class of indigenous Punjab work ; but I may take this 
opportunity of mentioning a model of a first class carriage, made to scale by native 
carpenters, who had learnt in the Workshops, which was Exhibited in 1864, and it now in the 
Lahore Central Museum. It is finished in every respect as a real carriage, even to the door* 
locks, hand-rails, windows, roof lamps, springs, grease boxes, buffers, &c. Ac., every thing 
being workable. It was made without aid or supervision. At the same time I may notice 
a full sized carnage intended for use on the Punjab Line, also made by native workmen. 

The following description is taken from tlio Jury Report (Lieutenant Colonel 
G. Sim, Reporter. ) 

u The Jury examined also a beautifully executed model of a 1st Class Carriage, 
such as is now in use on the Punjab Railway, but which is not included in the Catalogue, 
as it was stated to them it hod not been registered or sent when the latter was compiled. 

“ The model was made by five Native workmen belonging to the Railway Workshops, 
but rnsde in the city, without any aid whatever from Europeans. It is on the scale of 1$ inch 
to the foot, complete in every detail of iron, wood, brass, and external and internal arrange- 
ments. It is a marvel of correctness, even to the gloss windows and Venetians, which can bo 
pulled up or let down, to the buffers, and buffer springs, wheels, axles, grease-boxes, steps, 
door handles, guard’s locks, doors, hinges, bolts ; and also to the rails, chairs and sleepers 
on which it rests and runs. The Jury consider it a remarkable specimen of the skill 
and minute carefulness in execution, to which, under the teaching and example of Europe- 
ans, the Native artisans in the Punjab have attained since the railway was first com- 
menced. It proves also how useful in all the handicraft requirements of a railway the 
Native workmen are found to be ; a result that the officers of the railway have often 
cordially acknowledged in their official reports. 

u No* 10,458 — A first Class Carriages made for the Punjab Railway. — This carriage 
was of course built in the railway shops, and will be used on the line. The work was done 
by the native workmen under the usual European supervision of the Carriage Building 
Apartment. It is of the Saloon pattern, with seats at the ends and sides, but open in 
centre. The cone work of the seats is of an improved and more regular pattern than 
ordinarily given, the seats not being cushioned. The windows are of much larger openings 
than usual, as the carriage is intended to be used if required by Sirdars and Native 
gentlemen with their suites, and the ventilation has been more carefully studied. The 
joiner’s work is very accurately done ; the wood carving to the window and sash frames 
being of tasteful design, and the relief being more deeply undercut, showing, on the part 
of the native workmen! a great improvement over the ordinary style of the country, which 
is flatter.’* 
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DIVISION V, 

BOATS. 

In the province of five rivers this Division may be expected to be well represented. 
The boats, however, are very clumsy in construction, and have remained unaltered for ages. 

The following kinds are mostly in use : — 

1. “ Berf ” — This is the large traffic boat on the Ravi, Chenab, and Jkelam, and 
also on the Indus. It carries from 500 maunds or less, up to 1,000 inaunds. 

The “ Berf ” is always of the same shape, except at Attok, where it is of a narrower 
and more tapering shape. Thus the “ Berf ” of the Ravi, &c., is shaped like the model in 
the lower group of boats in the annexed plate, viz., the small boat immediately iu front of 
the one with the mast; the Rawalpindi ( Attok ) “ Berf ” is figured in the upper group, 
being the little model to the extreme left. 

In the Rawalpindi District however the form seems to have undergone a change, 
for the catalogue of the 1804 Exhibition contained two models, “ Beri namiina s&bik ’* 
( former shape ) and “ Beri uamuna h&l ” ( present shape ). The boat just described is the 
former pattern; the “ namuna hal ” is a square stemmed and square stemed boat, like 
those on the other rivers. 

A rather larger outline will better illustrate its general shape. 



The flat bottom or hull is constructed on a skeleton of longitudinal beams with 
transverse ribs ; the sides ar 4 not, however, ribbed up to the top, but are constructed of 
stout deodar planks, which, as shown in the cut, are scarf-jointed together, and afterwards 
further secured by small iron clamps. The sides and the bottom are held together by still 
larger iron clamps. The scarf-joints, are not secured by nails, but by pegs of bamboo, driven 
slantwise through the edges of either timber and then smoothed off on the surface. 

I may give a more particular account of the “ Berf” described from one on the Ravi. 
These large boats perform the journey down to Sakkar, and when they do so, avail themselves 
of a sail. The mast, “ kua,” merely rests on its end in a hollow socket in the mast beam 
( adda ), which crosses the boat from side to side and flush with the edge, about two-third 
of the length from the stern. The mast carries a large square or rather oblong sail, 
called “ sidh ” or “ sirh,” wider than the boat. The sail is made of coarse cloth called 
“khaddar ” The mast is supported by two stays “geru,” which are fixed to the sides of the 
boat, dose to the ( adda ) and are immoveable. Two other stays (chotfye) support the mast 
lengthwise to the boat, and are fixed at stem and stern. There are also two movesMe steysb 
on loosening which the mast can be let down, called ( tfliye). The mast carries its pulleys 
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Mulberry The damps are also oftdt. The pointed prow is joined by a sort of 

dovetail to the bottom and is secured by curved clamp of hard wood at the edges* 

The term lcishtf or navak is also applied to the flat boats mostly of European or 
quasi-European pattern, used in constructing the bridges of boats which span our large 
rivers as soon as the monsoon floods subside, 

The native boat (kishti) may be constantly seen as a ferry boat on the Sutlej, and 
as an ordinary traffic as well as ferry boat on the Bias. The Bias not being a trading river 
(it runs into the Sutlej at Hariki, too high up to be a trade route) the f beri’ does not 
appear to be in use. 

The smaller boats are known by the names of* dondd * or ‘dondP (according to size)* 
and chapti (?) 

The “ Bondi” or “ dundi” is much used at Jlielam as a ferry boat: it is much 
smaller and lighter than the 41 beri”, and has its stem and stern both pointed, the stem 
having a longer point and raised higher than the stern : it is not unlike the small boat 
in the upper group. Similar small boats were in the Bora Ghazi Khan collection for 
use on the Indus. 

A ferry boat used at Koh&la on the Jlielam is shaped almost like a filbert nut, very 
much bowed and curved, the prow pointed, but the hull curving upwards towards the: 
prow, and the stem square cut* 

In Kashmir, as elsewhere, besides the ordiuary boats, a number of fantastically 
shaped pleasure boats are in use : the upper figure in each of these groups shows 
specimens of such. 

In Kashmir the population is so aquatic, and its city so like an Eastern 
Venice, as far as its water traffic is concerned, that a speoial notice must be devoted to 
Kashmir boats. A large and heavy boat like the Punjab u beri” will be found much in 
use, while on the lakes and rivers around Srinagar the higher classes adopt as a pleasure 
boat a long narrow boat fitted with an awning, and called 41 parinda,” the 41 flyer,” from the 
speed at which it can be urged by its many oars : such a boat is figured in the upper group. 
A variety of this boat of smaller size, for hunting and fishing purposes, is called " parund ° 
or M shikari ” ; and a broad boat or punt in the collection of 1864 was marked u Dfing4. f> 
The large heavy boats so often the dwelling place of whole families in Kashmir a are thus . 
described by Lieutenant Loutlier * 

“ The vessels are curious contrivances, the farthest from architectural improvement 
I ever beheld. The larger craft are not bad models of 44 Noah’s Ark,” equally solid, and 
equally capacious, built entirely of fir (deodar) timber ; the breadth of beam, enormous, , 
and the length so unmanageable, that it often takes a whole day to turn round into a 
canal after discharging the freight. Those employed as ** lodging houses ?’ are even 
more unwieldy, and often contain a strange medley of society. They are thatched neariy to i 
the water’s edge, and any holes which time and the poultry may have perpetrated : in tha t 
roof j are, patched, from mm .to time with party-colored rags, or with any remarkable 
rubbish which may be at hand* Pour or five families. ( deluding always many , squalling., 
brats,) tenant these crowded berths ; their goats, fowls* ducks, and dog* always accompany* 
iug them* and assisting in the general uproar and impurity, Every cabin has its fire^pjaee, 
and every ; fire-place it* a^endant Tplumee of nauseoua smoke* the produce of wet sticks 

""" 1 'V ■ . 1 ■" * ' *'■ ’■ m ■ 

• Journal A. H. 8., Volume VXH.' 
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or still more unfit materials. From sunrise till sunset, this crowded community furnish a 
fearful picture of debased humanity, too idle or too helpless to work, or what is more 
probable, quite shut out from the opportunity of working (except occasionally gratis on 
the tyrant’s account). Subsisting on wild fruits and weeds, with goat's milk, ( their poul- 
try, and its e^gs being kept for the white visitors, whose money paid for the same will 
perhaps benefit some watchful soldier ), — their persons barely clad with rags, and unap- 
proachable as bad-living, dirt and vermin, can render them, — their angry jabbering in 
constant warfare with each other, altogether form a hideous Babel of human misery in 
the centre of Nature's most lavish gifts, and which reveals the gross system of misrule 
under which the people are struggling.” 

In concluding this Division, I shall extract a detailed account of the boats used 
on the Indus, which will be found in Volume XVII of the Bombay Selections, called 
« Sindh,”— Part II. 

44 The boats upon the Indus are of simple construction, and their figure perhaps the 
best that could be given considering the kind of navigation in which they are employed. 
They are easily constructed, not very expensive, and for stowage of cargo no form could 
lie better devised. Their proportions, though not elegant, are pleasing, and tacking or 
under sail their apj>carance is pretty. The employment of the Indus craft is confined to 
harvesting the crops, serving the ferries, and keeping large towns in fuel ; for these pur- 
poses the supply is ample. 

41 Between the sea and Attok two kinds of vessels are in use ; the Zohruk on the 
upper, and the Doondee upon the lower Indus. In boats belonging to the latter classes 
a slight difference in the build gives rise to a further classification, and of this description 
of vessel, the mohana (boatman) enumerates more than one variety ; but before particu- 
larizing each, a description of the Doondee is necessary. Her good and bad qualities are 
shared alike by them all, and the following notice of this boat is therefore applicable to 
every vessel upon the river. 

44 Form atul Method of construction. — The hull or body of the boat is formed by the 
function of three detached pieces, namely, two sides and ^bottom — at variance with our 
ideas of naval architecture ; the throo parts aro first separately completed arid then 
brought together as a cabinet-maker does the sides of a box. The junction is thus 
effected When each of the three parts that are to form the whole is complete in itself, 
the sides are carried to the bottom of the boat, and at once secured by crooked pieces of 
timber to the flat future bottom of the Doondee. To bring the bow and stern up to the 
corresponding parts of the sides is more difficult, and to effect this many days are neces- 
sary. Where the bow and Btern are to rise, the planks are lubricated with a certain com- 
position, which gives thorn a tendency to curve upwards, and this is further increased 
by tho application of force. The extremes thus risen, a trackle is stretched between 
them, aud by a constant application of the heating mixture, and a daily pull upon purchase, 
the ends rise to the required angle and are secured to the sides, while an advantageous 
curve is imparted by this process to the planks in the boat's bottom. The bow of 
the Doondee is abroad inclined plane, making an angle of about 20° with the surface of 
the water. The stern is of the same figure, but subtends double the angle. 

44 To the slight curve in her bottom planks, she is indebted for the following advan- 
tages in descending a river. Should she strike upon a sand bank, the boat turns like a top, 
and presents no stationary point for the stream to act against 

44 The Jumptee is the State barge of the Sind Amirs, and is used by them and their 
principal offioers on all occasions whether of business or of pleasure. Perhaps the 
appearance of this boat, as she approaches the capital, is more characteristic of the Indus 
ana of Sind, than aught else to be seen in the country. On this day her Meerbar puts on 
clean clothes and the national cap received from the Amirs in a recent river excursion : 
the bright hues of the cap formed Vf the gaudiest colored chintz, vie with those of a Kil« 
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m&rnock bonnet or a Paisley tartan. The crow are dressed becoming tho occasion, and as 
they bend to the rope the breeze distends their ample rol>es, and a further character of 
stateliness is imparted to the Jumptec. Large red Hags wave over her stern, and from tho 
raking mast streams a long party-colored pennant that anon skims the water as tho 
breeze lulls and freshens. In the bow of the boat is a small crimson pavillion, in which 
royalty reclines, and in the other extreme of the vessel is a roomy cabin of elaborately 
carved work for its numerous attendants. The steersman on an elevated platform Blands 
out in bold relief, and while he guides the boat, encourages the rowers. The Jump tee’s 
crew are a noisy set, but for aged men, wonderfully good humored; they are divided into 
two gangs or watches, and are as partial to a cup of good bhang as sailors arc to grog ! 

" These boats are decked, and of considerable tonnage. One which I saw at Ilydora- 
abad measured 120 feet over all, with a beam of eighteen and a half foot ; her draft of 
water was two feet six inches, she pulled six oars and a crew of thirty men. They are 
built of Malabar teak, chiefly at the ports of Mughribee and Karaeliee. 

“ The Zohruk. — What the Doondce is in Sind, the Zohruk is on tho Upper Indus, 
namely, the common cargo boat of the country. The planks of this vessel are held 
together by clamps instead of nails, and the junction is often neatly enough executed* 
This class of boats is not so strong as t he Doondee, but they sail faster and draw less 
water. They are more roomy than the Doondee, and though loss adapted for the convey- 
ance of goods, are much superior for transporting troops. 

“ The Dugga. — This is the clumsiest, and, at tho same time, the strongest built boat 
upon the Indus* She is confiued to that rocky and dangerous part of its course lying between 
Kalabagh and Attok. The form of the boat differs but slightly from that of the Doondoo : 
the Dugga has neither mast nor sail. Her name is the Sindian word for a cow, and tho 
awkward, sluggish motion of this boat, shows that it has not been misapplied. If the 
Dugga drops down the river to Mittun, there she must remain, and be sold for whatever 
sum she wul bring, for to drag her up against the stream of Kalabagh would cost more 
money in the hire of men than tho boat is worth. 

“ Boat building materials — Suggestions. — The Upper Indus is principally supplied 
from the banks of the Chenab, where the Talee tree, the Sissoo of Hindustan, is seen with 
a trunk measuring twelve feet in circumference : three such trees furnish plank enough to 
build a large sized Zohruk. 

** The Attok boats are built of good fir, brought down the Kabool river, and from 
the forest, of the lower Himalaya. 

“Ironwork — The Lower Indus is supplied from Bombay, and the Upper portion, 
of the river from the mines of Bunnoo and Bajour.” 
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CXj-A.SS XXIII. 

INSTEUMENTS FOE WEIGHING AND MEAStTEING. 

Under this Division there were only two specimens in the Exhibition of 1864. 

One a large clock, made entirely by a native, but with materials and tools obtained 
from Paris ; and another, a small clock which worked a musical box, and had a sort of 
mock waterspout, which played when the clock worked. It consisted of a spiral of glass, 
which turning rapidly caught the light against the edges, and produced the effect of 
flowing water. The works of this clock were not of native make : they were put together 
by a native workman in the service of the Maharaja of Patyala. They are alluded to 
in the report on philosophical instruments, which will be found a few pages on. 

The second division of this Class is unrepresented. Natives are however well able 
to copy, and that with fair accuracy, European scales, letter weights, Ac. &c. 
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CLASS XXIY, 

MATHEMATICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

The Exhibition of 1864 contained not a few specimens of modern instruments made 
under European supervision. Mr. Spence of Sealkot produced an Electro-Magnetic 
battery. The workshops of Rurki ( North-Western Provinces, ) and Madhopur, produced 
leyelling and surveying instruments. The somewhat elaborate machinary of Colonel 
Dyas* rain-guage, as improved by Mr. J. L. Watson, is successfully turned out at the 
Madhopur foundry. There can be no doubt that almost any amount of success may bo 
obtained in this direction : the hue materials however have to be imported, and constant 
eupervisiom exercised. 

A report appeared in 1841, on the construction of philosophical instruments in 
India, by Captain J. Campbell, Assistant Surveyor General. From this paper I make the 
following extract : — 

“ $ir John Herschell in his “ Discourse upon Natural Philosophy,” has thought it 
necessary, for fear the fact should be doubted, * to assure the reader that balances have 
* been constructed capable of rendering visibly sensible a quantity of matter to even tbe 
4 millionth part of the whole ’ ; yet this which by the passage is evidently considered 
a great effort of mechanical skill, I have been able to effect by the hands of an Indian 
workman, totally untaught, except by myself ; and with regard to its outward appearance, 
no one who has yet seen it but has remarked—* How beautifully it is worked * or that 
4 no one would for an instant believe that it was made in India.’ 

“ It might be remarked in contravention of my propositions, that I endeavour to 
assert the possibility of rivalling in India the productions of the genius of Ramsdcn and 
Troughton, and that the idea is absurd ; but however such it is my intention to assert. 

“ From their unimpassioned character, their slow and quiet habits, their delicate 
appreciation of touch, and their untiring application, it is probable that a clever native, 
if once taught properly the art of dividing the circumference of a circle, might very 
probably surpass the best effect of the most celebrated workmen of London. 

u It is supposed by many, that modem discoveries in optics have improved refrac- 
ting telescopes by the lenses being better made ; but such is not the fact. The lenses of the 
present day are not in the least better than those which Galileo and Huygens were able to 
make ; and it is probable there is hardly a Chinese workman who does not possess a great 
deal more skill in polishing a lense, than the best optician in London. 1 once bought in 
London a Chinese toy, an imitation of a compound microscope, from which I took lenses 
so 1 beautifully polished, as to be admired by one of the first opticians i.n London, and I 
have little doubt that a clever workman in India could fashion lenses with which a 
refracting telescope could be put together quite as good as the best which Tully or 
Dollond ever made. 

u The above may appear a startling assertion, but no optician will deny the 
possibility of its being correct ; for the fact is, that workmen are totally unable to give a 
particular required figure to a lens, and lenses of required focal distance for forming the 
achromatic object are selected from among numerous failures ( whence the high price ). 
Modern science has only improved these instruments by teaching the proper theoretical 
principles upon which to compound their various parts.” 

Further .detail cannot however be permitted to this subject, my plan confining 
a descriptive account to those articles which arc of pjirgly uatiYC manufacture, 

i 
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Almost all the instruments that were exhibited, were astrolabes, dials, and 
other instruments used either in the fancied computations of astrology, or in those real 
calculations of ancient astrouomy iu which it is well known the Hindus attained consider- 
able excellence. His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala exhibited two fine astrolabes, 
ono a small hand one, the other represented in the plate. Each is furnished with a 
numl>or of variously engraved discs or plates, which are used in turn according to the 
purpose of the observation. 

The method of taking the time by this instrument is described in the report. 
Other observations can be made. 

The following list of astronomical instruments was compiled for me by Pandit 
Radha Kishn, late astrologer to the Court of Kanjit Singh, and by Pandit Burga 
Pershud. 

!• Bigyantram— A brass disc with a moveable index, used for finding the exact time 
of the sun's crossing tho meridian, and for fixing the quarters of the heavens. 

2. Trikon shanku yantram —Consisting of a wooden tringlc with a cross bar, like the 

lettor A ; the cross bar is graduated, and a string and a ball depending from the 
apex shows how much out of the perpendicular it is, and what the angle of the 
ground is. 

3. Sambhumi yantram— An ordinary spirit level. 

4. Qhati yantram— A water clock. A copper bowl perforated with a little hole, which, 

placed in a vessel of water, gradually fills and sinks : exactly one hour is consumed 
in filling. This article is in common use, and by it all police guards, <fcc., keep the 
time, striking their gong as each hour comes round. 

5. The hour glass of sand is also used, called * btilu ka ghati yantram.' 

C. Shanku yantram — Graduated scales used in measuring. 

7. Pratod yantram — A long graduated beam for finding out the time by the aid 

of the shadow. 

8. Chakra yantram— A graduated disc, and needle, for determining the zenith distance, 

and the altitude of the sun. 

The “ chap yantram ” is a half disc, also used in determining the zenith distance. 

0. Ttiri yantram— Tho quadrant. 

10. Samay prabodhak yantram— A dial graduated so as to show the sub-divisions of 

time. 

11. Dhruv bhraman yantram — A square plate, having circles inscribed on it and an index 

rod, by means of this the time is ascertained at night, by the polar star ( Dhruv 
polar star — bhraman — going, wandering.) 

12. Rdtri pradfp yantram— Another instrument for telling the time at night ( ratri — night 

prodtp-lamp.) ^ 

18. Dakshinodak bhiti yantram— ( Lit . — “ from south-northerly separation ” )— A square 
plate with graduated quadrant of a circle, an index, and plumb line, used in 
ascertaining azimuth distances. 
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14. Sextant. 

15. Octant. 

16. Earn yantram — used to show the declination. 

17. Y&myottara yantra — A dial with tube for shewing zenith distance and the meridian 

shadow of a Gnomon , when the sun is in the equinoctial line — ( y&mi — south uttar a - 
north. 

18. Falk yantra — A graduated oblong plate, with inscribed circle and bar to give tho 

shadow — for measurement of hours, angular distances, &c. 

19. Yashti yantra ( or ishti ) a dial for computing time. 

20. Digansh yantram — In geodesy, to ascertain the bearings of a given object. 

21. Nfiri balay yantram — Shows the time according the Indian division of “ Nari” — tho 

hour of 21 minutes. 

22. Samrat yantram — The form of the instrument is a semicircle, superscribed on tho 

hypothenufee of a right angled triangle ; the circle is graduated and intersected at 
its extreme ends by another arc. The brass plate oil which the whole is engraved 
carries an observing tube. The instrument is used ju measuring zenith distance 
and declination. 

23. Jaya prakash yantra. 

21. Yanti r£j — The usturlab of the Yunani or Arabian astronomy. 

25. Budhi yantra — A large gnomon, the shadow of which is observed when tho sun is in 

the equinoctial. 

26. Jar kaliya yantram — To show altitude and ascensional difference. 

27. Gol yantra — To show tho motion of the planets, according to the Hindi divisions of 

the sphere. 

28. Krdnti yantra — declination instrument. 

29. J&tul halka yantri — For finding longitude, &c. 

30. Bliugol yantra— Globe. 

31. Swayambahu yantra — A revolving disc, set turning by a stream of water, which flows 

by a siphon tube out of a vessel properly placed and dropped on to the cogs or teeth 
of the disc. A revolution is maintained at a certain rate, and by this means tho 
time is ascertained after the machine having been once started at a known hour. 

32. Vakra darsana bhangi — A vessel showing the reverse revolution of planets. 

The Jury Report of 1861 is as follows : — 

Jurors.— Colonel Maclagan, R. E. 

Major MacLeod Innes, R. E., V. C. 

Kanhya Lall, Executive Engineer. 

A. Neil ( Meteorological Superintendent ) Reporter* 

The articles to be reported on were in the Exhibition, contained in Section C. 
Those most worthy of notice are now described. 

[10676— 7]. — Two Hydrometers, made of brass, exhibited by Goormook of 
Itoodiana, of ordinary form, and very rudely finished, 
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[10683]. — Brass tubular beam-compass, exhibited by J. D. Smithe, Esquire, of 
Madhopur, and constructed in the Baree Doab Canal Workshops. Their fitting up was 
rough and unfinished, but the instrument itself is tolerably well made. The jury 
awarded an Honorary Certificate. 

[1*0684>]. — Electro-Magnetic Battery, of ordinary construction, but well finished, 
exhibited by Mr. W. Spence, Sealkote. 

[ 10685 ]. — Clock, scientifically and elaborately finished ( original cost Bs. 4,000 ), 
exhibited by Rajah Hurbuns Singh of Lahore. 

This clock is made to strike the hours and half hours, and shews the diurnal 
position of the sun in the ocliptic throughout the year, and the lunar rotation through- 
out tho month. It was constructed under the immediate management of Bhugut Bam 
Sohai, in the time of Bunjeet Singh. The finishing is in most of its parts exceedingly 
good, and very elaborate. The Jury awarded a medal. 

[ 10680—692 ]. — Astrolabes, exhibited by the Bajah of Kapurtlialla. These 
instruments are now almost obsolete, and there seems nothing in the construction of 
either of those exhibited worthy of being noted. A short description of one of them will 
suffice. In Hindi, the instrument is called Yantra Baj, in Arabic, Ustarl&b. On the back of 
the dial there is a moveable copper tube attached to a fiat narrow plate, each end of which 
is pointed. Here the margin is divided into 360°, and those again into fourths by a vertical 
and transverse line, which intersect each other at the centre of the dial. In the front or 
anterior side of tho dial, the margin is divided into GO gliaries— 2\ of these being equal 
to one Euglish hour. Each ghari is divided into 6 equal parts. Within the anterior 
margin, which is raised, there is a moveable circle of brass attached to the centre of the dial 
by a pin. On tho edge of this the twelve signs of the zodiac are marked, each 
compartment being divided into 15°, 

How to use the Instrument. — Raise the tube to such a position that the rays of the son 
may pass through it. Mark the position of the tube with reference to the degrees on the 
margin, counting from the transverse line. Ascertain from the calendar in what sign of 
the zodiac the sun is together with the degree. Bring the sign and degree to bear on tho 
inner circle on the anterior side, and on the transverse line then mark the degree 
opposite the projection of the inner circle. The degree marked on the posterior 
side of the dial should be traced on the flat plate on the anterior side. 
Bring the sign and degree of the upper circle upon the plate, and mark again the 
degree opposite the projection of the circle. The ghariee contained between the two 
marks made opposite the projection will be the time of the day. 

[ 10693 — 5 ]. — Gold and Silver mounted Magnetic Compasses, exhibited by tho 
Maharajah of Kashmir. Creditably constructed. 

The object of these is to furnish the Musulman with the means of knowing which 
way to turn towards the Kibla ( Mecca ) at prayer time. 

The.Juxy awarded an Honorary Certificate. 

[10698.]— A clock, said to be made by a workman in the service of the Maharajah of 
Batyala. There is a musical apparatus attached to it, but nobody can make out the 
tunes. An ornamental water-spout is also attached, in which a short twisted glass *rod 
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is the water ; the light catches the edges of the spiral, and as this is kept in motion 
produces a glancing like the glimmer of falling water. Workmanship very creditable. 

[ 10699. ] — A model of the Electric Telegraph apparatus, also made by a workman 
in the service of the Maharajah of Patyala, neatly finished. 

The Jury award an Honorary Certificate. 

[ 10702— *7 A set of Surveying Instruments, made in tho Burk! Workshops* 

and consisting of an Everest Level ( 20 inches ), levelling staves, telescopic staves, 
case of Spirit Bulbs $ ground agates for compass neodleB, and small pocket compass. 
Exhibited by Major AUeu» They are all boautifully constructed, the Everest Level 
especially so. 

The Jury awarded an Honorary Certificate. 
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class zxnxrsr. 

SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Native Surgery is unfortunately in an extremely backward state. The operations 
known are very few and very rude. The implements are mostly so coarsely made, that it is 
wonderful how any result whatever can bo effected with them. Fortunately, however, the 
natives of the Punjab are extremely willing to profit by European art and science in 
surgery, much more than they are in the case of European medicines. They still cling 
desperately to the exploded fallacies of the old Greek school with its dry and moist, hot 
and cold, remedies. 

There are no books on surgery worth reading. The art of surgery was looked on 
with contempt, and was consigned to barbers and such like craftsmen. A respectable 
physician hardly dared to attempt the practice of surgery, or he was nicknamed ‘ barber/ 
Hakim Muhamad Ishak, a physician of some note, who came to Lahore in the reign of 
Alimgir (Aurangzob), and entered the service of Nawab Amfinat Khan, Subadar of Lahore, 
turned his attention to surgery, but was much derided in consequence. He had learnt 
something about surgery from an Italian in the Naw&Vs service, named An tun (Antonio). 
Muhamed Ish&k wrote a treatise on surgery, called “ Tashkara Ish&kiya”.* Although it is 
ono of the best extant, it contains very little that is useful. Of several diseases, the cure 
of which is perfectly easy, he makes no mention, and declares some of them irremediable. 
Thus of stricture of tho urethra ho says — “ The cure of this disease is known to God 
only.” They hod only a rude idea of lithotomy, and nearly always killed their patients, 
although tho native surgeons, who have learnt the operation in the European method, are, 
from their impassive and steady manipulation, particularly successful in it. The native 
operation for stono consisted in passing the finger into the rectum, and feeling for the stone 
till by pressure it protruded so as to make the exterior of the perineum bulge, the operator 
then, with a lancet or razor, cut a gash over the protrusion, taking his chance of what 
membranes or tisscs he cut through, and pulled out the stone. It is needless to add, that 
in many cases tho lacoration and injury of delicate structures was such that the patient 
did not survive. 

It was hardly possible to have a limb amputated, although the frequency of battles 
in those days rendered it compulsory to make some attempt. I was quite unable to find 
any native surgeon who knew anything of amputation. Many told me that they could 
extract a bullet with a sort of hook and forceps, and that when a limb was shattered by 
shot they would remove tho splinters of bone, and trim the ragged edges of the wound, 
and heal it. Whenever amputation was attempted, the flesh being cut, or the bone 
sawn through, (they generally however availed themselves of tho fracture of the bone, by 
pulling out the splinters as before said,) and then hemorrhage was prevented by dipping 
the limb into melted rosin or hot ghee ! This agreeable method of dispensing with liga- 
ture of arteries and suture, in ono process, was occasionally practiced in the case of criminals 
in the Sikh days, who had a finger or a limb amputated as a punishment. Nature seems 

v A good mannsoript copy of this has been obligingly lent to mo by Fakir Syad Jamal-ud-din, of 
Lahore, among whose ancestors, tho physician was numbered (ho was the Fakir's father’s mother's great- 
grandfather). I take this opportunity of acknowledging the frequent assistance I have received from this 
gentleman in preparing the various sections of this volume, 
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to have gifted these! people, as a compensation for their lack of knowledge, with a propor- 
tionately powerful i'U ntedicatrix , os regards suffusion from veins, Ac. It is uniformly 
noticed how mtieli fewer veins a native patient needs to have tied than an European. 

Dr. Farquhar told me that after the battle of Chilianwala he was about to render 
assistance to a Sikh soldier who hail been wouuded in the leg by a cannon shot ; ampu- 
tation was liecessary. The mail loudly protested, thinking lie was to be killed, blit when 
he was picifibd as rbgatds his safety, he was again horrified by seeing, as he thought, 
no means of staying tlib bleeding, and cried out for tlie * hot ghee* wherein to dip the 
stamp. He was qilite astonished at the use of a tourniquet and ligatures for tho 
arteries. The use Of the hot ghee always incapacitated a man for work for several 
weeks* arid etfen ntoriths afterwards, always producing a painful sore, witli sloughing* 
and not uiifrequently mortification. No native surgeon Will at the present day attempt 
amputation. 

The different surgical operations are performed by the following classes of people:— 
(l.) < Sliikasta-band’ . — These men reduce dislocations, and attend to fractures. 
They have no apparatus of any sort. They reduce dislocations by the application of force, 
and apply stout bandages. They arc, however, tolerably skilful at reducing simple disloca- 
tions, and frequently effect considerable relief to the patient by their system of rubbing, 
pulling, and manipulating the muscles incases of straining. The people who perform these 
operations are often ‘ Kamangars* or bow makers, and also wrestlers. 

(2-) Banjaras or oculists. — The most remarkable operation is that for Cataract, in 
which, in Spite of their rude apparatus, they are very fairly successful. As far as I am 
aware, their oration is always for depression. For instruments they have a very small 
lancet, which consists of a ghort handle, wound round with silk, and exhibiting the trian- 


gular point of a blade thus 



This is used for incising the cornea. 

They have also a probe of steel, but niore often the probe ( 1 sti£ * ) is replaced 
bv one of the long fine white thorns of the Acacia. The younger trees have very long 
and finely pointed thorns, which have a beautiful white siliceous coating, and certaiuly 
offer a smoother and finer point than atiy steel work made by an ordinary workman. 
The thorn is extremely tough. They have also two hooked instruments ( “ kundi ” ), one 
rather thick, made of copper* the other of steel, and much more slender and finely pointed, 
and also a blunt probe. 




¥he probe or thorn is used in operations where they simply puncture the cornea 
and depress the cataract. In other cases they make an incision with the lancet (iu lieu of 
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the Beer’s knife of modern surgery), and then introduce the copper book to open a 
passage for the depressing instrument : the smaller hook being used in depressing the 
film if it cannot lie removed by the probe alone. A small razor (ushtra) is among the 
instruments of these practitioners. The Banjdras occasionally brand the temples, with a 
view to strengthen the sight and prevent blindness. 

(8.) Jarah. — This term is, perhaps, a more generic word for ‘surgeon,* than indica* 
tive of a special class. All operations, however, such as bleeding With lancets, lancing of 
tumours, swellings, treatment of hemorrhoids, extraction of teeth, is done by the jarah. 
His instruments will now be described. In the Lahore Museum there is a case of mother- 
of-pearl and steel containing a series of implements inserted through holes in a plate which 
stops the mouth ; this looks more like a lady’s work case for scissors, crochet hooks, Ac., 
than a surgeon’s box, but in it the tools are better made. There is an attempt at polishing* 
and the various knives, &c., are made to screw into handles. 

The usual instruments are as follow 

Sanni **. — A rude pair of iron square pointed pincers, one handle of which is hooked 
at the end. This frightful apparatus is for drawing teeth. 

** Nahernd”. — A thin iron blade, with a sharp slanting edge or point, used for lancing the 
gums previous to extracting a tooth. Some rather broader bladed 
u uahenios” arc used for paring nails, and chiropodio operations. 


tl Fatri ” — A hone for sharpening instruments. 

14 Chamuta ” is a leather strop for the same purpose. 
t( Mochaua ” — Tweezers. 

14 Ushtra” — Small razors, used either for shaving any part to be operated on, or else for 
making a deeper incision or gash than the lancets ( nashiar ) will make. 

94 Toka ” — A small hook, the point of which is flattened at the sides and sharpened. The 
stem being flexible, it is placed in position, and being drawn back, is let go and 
strikes smartly on the place, which is punctured by the sharp edge. It is used 
for opening veins in the forehead. 

91 Mikraz ” — Pointed scissors. 

• 4 Nash tar ” (fasd-ki) — Lancets for bleeding. 

Needles and thread ; Bandages, <fcc. 

44 Zambur and Zamburi ” — Forceps of sizes. 
u Dastur ” — A sort of syringe used in administering an enema# 
u Sua and Sibil ” — Probes. 

“ Piekkari suzak A syriuge for injecting remedies in urinary complaints# 

For bleeding and cupping they have the following 

The use either a horn, or an eartheu cup called ‘ rummi or a hollow vessel called 
u tumbiya ” or 1 kuppi ’. When they apply the horn after cutting the vein, they apply the 
mouth to the point of the horn and draw in the breath, thus exhausting the air and caus- 
ing the blood to flow and fill the vacuum ; or else they prick the skin over with a lancet 
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and then ftpply the earthen pot which is heated, so that the air on cooling may contract 
and a vacuum be formed, to fill which the Wood will exude. 

In some cases they merely wish to excite a tumour or boil, and they heat tho 
“ tumbiya" or kuppi and tie it tight over the place, which causes it to rise and swell, or to 
suppurate. 

When bleeding by venesection is being dono, the surgeon gives the patient, a short 
round stick or “ latti ”, which he is expected to keep twirling with his hand, thus keeping 
up circulation by the motion. 

The case alluded to, contained a small saw ( uri ), and a “ pooh ”, an iron wire 
terminating in a spiral like a small cork-screw, used for worming out foreign matter from 
the ear or from a wound. In tho Montgomery collection a looking glass was added to 
these articles, and the whole enclosed in a leather case called “ raohyam 

(4.) Gagras — These people arc solely occupied in the application of leeches 
(‘.P>k’). 

(.1.) « Madfiri \— 1 These people cure the bites of snakes and animals, not by surgi- 

cal or medical means, but by spells, incantations, and charms. These are invariably resor- 
ted to by the people in oases of snake bite ! 

“ Kan maflyas ”. —Ear surgeons. These men occupy themselves with the treatment 
of ear-ache, and with removing obstructions in the passages. The use of a syringe is un- 
known. Their favorite remedy for ear-aclio is the introduction of a little sweet oil. 

They use a pair of forceps, “ chimta, ” — a broad pointed probe used for digging out 
foreign matter, and called, “ siiai ariz nok-wali, ” — a blunt probe, “ gol-nok-wali, ” — and a 
probe for inserting cotton wool for cleaning the passage— M silai-pamba wali ”, 

The paring of nails, removal of corns, and other work of the chiropodist, is done by 
the barber, " liaj&iu ” or “nai.” 

I must here mention one of the few operations in which the surgeons of the country 
are eminently successful. One, that of the cataract has been described, the other that I 
allude to, is tho work of tho Kangra “ Khangars” in restoring tho nose. Jealous hus- 
bands bite or cut off the point of tho nose of their wives in spite, and cutting off the nose 
seems also to have been used as a punishment in former days. The annexed plate, copied 
from a native drawing, will show tho process. The patient is laid down, and the surgeon, 
with a lancet, or rather with a small razor (uslitra ) cuts a triangular hit of skin from 
the forehead,* which he turns down, and then dexterously and lightly twists just at the 
junction of the nose with the brow, so as to bring the right side of the skin in front ; lie 
lavs this down over the nose, aivd having by dexterous manipulation and working drawn 
down the remainder of the original cartilage so as to form a basis, he disposes the new 
skin over the whole, and fixes it by strips of plaster and bandages. The gradual treatment 
of the healing surface, and the patients lying by, flapping away the flies, are quaintly, but 
accurately, portrayed in the plate. The only implements the " Khangars” use are 
a razor or lancet, a needle for sewing, and one or two tools for smoothing down the skin. 


• The akin is taken from the forehead, and never I believe from the cheek. 
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Thom? are all the classes of j>eople which make any pretence to l>e surgeons. Tlie 
practice of obstetric art in any form is unknown ; mid wives or dais attend, if necessary, 
but are unable to render any assistance beyond what their hands can afford. It is needless 
to remark that they are utterly ignorant. In the list of drugs of the first volume will be 
seen various remedies given to women )>efore and after child-birth. It is to be remarked, 
however, that especially among the lower orders of the agricultural population, cases of 
difficult parturition or birth appear to lx? comparatively rare. Should such a case occur, 
the life of the child or the mother, or both, is invariably sacrificed through ignorance of 
any proper treatment. 

Under this chapter, I may mention that veterinary surgery is no better understood 
than that applied to the human frame. The Betfir or Salotri has a few lancets for bleed- 
ing and some bandages ; branding with a hot iron is a favorite remedy for most diseases 
in cattle. The pious Hindu will not touch the sacred animal himself, letting it die rather, 
he perforins the operation however, vicariously by a Mussulman, and it is all right ! 

I may take this opportunity of including a notice of the Bliatra or car-borer. 
Every native woman considers it necessary to have the cars bored, and sometimes not only 
one hole but many are made, to admit of all tlio mass of balls, Mias, murkis, <£c., «$c. 
that are fashionable to wear. # 

The BluUras tools arc as follows : — 

Ifurlfi— ft stout zinc wire bent round so as to form a nearly complete circle, tlm 
two points are sharpened. One of these points is forced though the lobe of the vear, 
and the ring drawn though and left there till the wound, which is a severe one, heals. 
When the nturki has done its work, a “ hunda,’' or second zinc ring, thicker than the 
inurki, is inserted to enlarge the hole. The hunda has also a small weight hanging 
from it, so 0.3 to pull down the ear and ensure tliQ hole being made. I am told 
that the operations necessary to gratify the hideous vanity of wearing clusters of ear- 
rings are so painful, that women sit in the house for days crying with pain, and tho 
wounds do not heal for three months sometimes. 

T append the Jury Report in the collection of 18Gt, which shows also how fav Euro^an 
instruments are imitated by native workman (see also the class “ Cutlery.” ) 

■REPORT OP THE JURY ON SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Jurors - 

Dr. Farquhar. Dr. Thom. 

Dr. Penny. S. A. Surgeon Raheem Khan, 

Dr. Dallas. Dr. J. P. Scrivcn, Reporter. 

The Districts exhibiting articles arc, Kangra, Hooshyarporo, Sealkote, Lahore, 
Shahpur and Goojrauwala. Resides these, articles are included m {lie catalogue fifom 
Antritftur and Patyalo, but have not come to hand, 


* The sight of these ring? ought to cure European ladies at least of the barbarous practice of 
boring holes in their flesh to stick ornaments in i 
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The collections reported on are eleyen in dumber, viz : — 

Jst.— A rudely constructed razor and lancet sent up by the Local Exhibition Committee 
at Kangra. 

2nd. — A set of three ivory handled vaccine lancets, exhibited by Dr. Aitchison of 
Hooshyarpore. 

3rd.— A similar set of lancets with horn handles, also exhibited by Dr. Aitchison 
of Hooshyarpore. 

4th. — A case of Lithotomy instruments. These are of the kind commonly provided for 
hospitals in India. They are not of the newest or best pattern, but their finish is 
good, in feet equal to that of the instruments usually supplied to Medical Depots 
from England. They are highly creditable to native artificers, and the jury think 
they are deserving of a prize of Rs. 20. The exhibitor is Mr. Spence of Seal koto. 

5th. — A case of midwifery instruments. The finish of those iH also creditable. The silver 
catheter is particularly well made, but the pattern of the forceps is not good. 
The jury consider this case deserving of a prize of Rs. 10. The exhibitor is Mr. 
Spence of Sealkote. 

Gpi. — A case of instruments for extracting teeth. The key and gum lancet in this caso 
seem to be very good. The forceps and elevator are made after a pattern not much 
psed in the present day, and certainly not to be recommended, nevertheless the finish 
of all i$ excellent, and the jury recommend a prize of Rs. 10. The exhibitor is Mr. 
Spence of Sealkote. 

7th. — An abscess lancet ; and 

Sth. — A bleeding lancet, both by Mr. Spence. These two instruments are well polished, 
sharp, and apparently of good quality. 

9th. — A case of razors and other instruments used by the Native barber surgeons : these 
belong to the Lahore Museum. 

10th. — A lancet and probes used by native Surgeons in the operation for depression of 
cataract, exhibited by Dr. Henderson of Shaliporc. 

11th. — Two rudely made bleeding lancets and a gum lancet, from the district of Goojran- 
walla : the name of the exhibitor is not given. 

The prizes above recommended are as follows : — 


No. 

Article. 

District. 

Exhibitor. 

Prize. 

1071$ 

Lithotomy case. 

Sealkote. 

Mr. W. Spence. 

Rs. 20. 

wn 

Midwifery case. 


Do. 

Rs. 10. 

10715 

j Dental Instruments. 

M 

Do. 

Rs. 10. 
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CLASS XXYL 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

The musicians of the Punjab, whether Hindu or Mussalman, use the Hindu system 
exclusively. The Arabic system of music is not known. 

It would be impossible for me to give under this Class any account of the musical 
system. I have only to describe the musical instruments in use as one of the branches of 
mechanical manufacture. 

I may however add a few words in preface to a descriptive list of musical instru- 
ments, and explain as much of the system of notation, tuning and melody, as will render 
what follows intelligible. 

The musicians who accompany regular ndoh players,* are always Mussulmans of 
the caste of Mir or Mirrisi ( barbers and astrologers &c. ) and are called “ Bom ” ; tins 
term is not however considered complimentary, and would be a positive insult if addressed 
to any one else. The Dorns use only a “ sarangi M a sort of fiddle, a pair of little bells or 
small cymbals, and a drum ; but at more elaborate nautches, in the houses of the wealthy, 
I have seen other instruments introduced. Some classes of Hindus perform as nautch 
dancers, and accompany them with music, such persons are called Riisdhari. Professional 
players on the tambura ( a sort of guitar ) are called “ Kalanwat ” ; those on the bin, are 
• Bln-baz ” Amateur musicians are called u atai,’ 1 whatever instrument they prefer. 

I should note that music is strictly forbidden to Mussulmans, excepting only a 
drum called “ daf,” at marriages or ceremonies, and then apparently only for the purpose 
of publicity or proclamation of the event. It is needless to say that this prohibition is 
little attended to ; aud as early as the reign of Kai Kubad ( 12S5 A. D. ) one Amir 
Khisro, in spite of the prohibition, introduced the guitar known as the “ tambura,” which 
accompanies the voice ; and this has ever since been a very popular instrument. Amateur 
musicians are rare, and professional ones are looked on with a sort of contempt, like 
surgeons. 

The Hindu system of musio does not appear to be very different from our own, 
at, least as regards the division of the scale or gamut. The octave, with seven full tones,. 
( the eighth being a repetition of tbe first ) is recognized, and called 1 sap tag.’ Instead 
of the letters of the alphabet C. D. E. &c., or the notation do, re, mi, the notes are named— 

Do — Kharj. 

Re — Rikab. 

Mi — Gundliar. 

Ra— Madham. 

Sol— Panckam ( * the fifth ’ ) or dominant. 

La — Dewat. 

Si — Nikddh. 

ipo—Kharj— again, &c. 


• This word » now almost naturalized as “ nautch. 1 * 
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Sub-division o t tohes ( 4 sUV * ) are recognised, and a half tone is called 11 nu'irchlian.” 
The quarter tone is recognized, and both half sUid quarter tones are easily produced, e*eH 
on the fretted instruments, by putting the string to one side of the fret, which of course 
tightens it slightly, and raises the tone. In a 44 saptag 99 there are 21 4 imirchhans * or sub* 
divisions, as will be seen by dividing the scale into fractions of tones us,C. 0.^, C 

The term * ras 1 is used apparently as olir 4 hose f ; 44 dirg 99 as tenor; and 44 palutt ** 
as treble. 

I should remark that the instruments are tuned to a convenient pitch to the voico # 
or to about half a tone lower than our full concert pitch. To tunc an instrument is 
1 sur karna.’ 

I will now proceed to a description of the instruments in use. 
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DIVISION I. 

STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 

The most favorite of these appear to be the varieties of guitar. 

When these have more than one string, it will be invariably found that Otily one 
string is designed to be fingered ; the others, remaining m open strings, and form the 
common chord of C. major, which is played as an unvarying drone or accompaniment 
with the thumb, and while the “ chantarelle ” or melody string is struck with the finger, 
which is generally armed with a skeleton thimble made of iron or steel wire, and called 
“ mizrfib.” Those instruments which liave frets ( sdndri } have them moveable, as it is 
the invariable practise to set the frets according to the rdg or melody to be performed, and 
there are certain set tunes appropriate to the different hours of day or evening. 

]. — Tambura — This guitar has only four strings, and no frets. It is 
a very favorite instrument, and accompanies the voice. The tamhura is called “ chlierwala,” 
viz., “ the accoinpauier,” as it is shaken ( chhenia ) or twanged to the voice. The strings 
consist of 44 mudhatn ” or first string, which gives the melody j and three others form the 
base or drone, tuned to the octave and fifth. The tamhura is a large* gufftar, with a large 
hollow body made of a gourd, faced with wood, arid with a long stem or handle. It carries 
four strings, one of brass and three of iron wire : the strings are much thicker than those 
of the “ sitar ” ( which follows ). One string gives the melody, and the others the base’ 
or drone, but usually the instrument being used to accompany the voice, the changes of 
tone in the first string are few. 

802.— [ ] u Sitar ’’—'There arc several kinds, all of the varieties of guitar, to 

which Word the name has a clear affinity. In form these instruments are not inelegant. 
The body is gourd shaped, and exceedingly bulging ; in fact consisting of the half or section 
of a large gourd, with a flat face, the shoulder sloping off into the long wooden handle : the 
manufacture will be described presently. The instruments are often prettily and elaborately 
inlaid with ivory or else painted in gold and colors and varnished. The varieties of 
“ Sitdr ” to be now described are the “ Madham Sitar, ” the “ Chargak Sitar,’* and the 
* 4 Tarbdir Sitar.” The favorite form of “ Sitar ” is celled “ Madham”. This is the ins- 
trument introduced at Dekli by Amir Klifero in the reign Of Kai KubAd, as already 
intimated. 

The Madham Sitdr has the handle long and hollow, or deeply concave, but faced 
with a thin piece of 41 tfin ” wood. The frets are of brass, and grooved hi the middle, so 
as to retain the cat-gut belt which holds the fret to the handle, htit admits of it being 
moved up and down to the position proper for the “ rig ” or music to be performed, as 
already explained. 

The frets are 16 in number, that is, prepared to produce on the first string, two 
octaves ; in compass, a large instrument is sometimes made with twenty-one frets or 
three octaves. 

The Sitir has commonly five strings, but sometimes six. The first string, called 
madham, is of thin steel wire, obtained from Delhi or Bareli $ the others are two of brass; 
and the third of steel wire. 
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The three lost are the drone or accompanying, ahd always open; strings, being tubed 
bo the key note, fifth or ‘ panchma,’ and the lower betave of the key note ; if there are 
iix strings* the key note is doubled in unifeon; if seven, the third is given as well as the fifth, 
thus giving the whole chord. 

863 . — “ Chargah Sitsr,” is like the Madhath, has four strings, and no frets, but per* 
nauent marks on the handle indicating the position Of the fingering. 

864* — a Tarbddr SitAr,” or Sympathetic SitAr, hits the handle slightly concave, and 
mder the frets and under the playing wires a set of very thin steel Wires are extended, 
uned to the ascending notes of the gamut. The pegs which hold these strings are at 
he sides of the handle, those holding the playing strings at the head. The u tarb ” are 
rnrely sympathetic strings, vibrating and producing a shrill twang iu unison, and by 
lympathy With the Corresponding note struck on the Upper strings. The admirers of 
he Sympathetic Piano-forte of modem times will perhaps l>e surprised to note so very 
indent a recognition of the principle. The * tarb ’ strings appear -to m'e to be tuned rather 
lat of the true tones, Which produces A greater twang, aiid there is always one lone below the 

:ey note, 'thus-, suppose the first stdligs of the drdnC strings is tuned to C. 

hen the lowest of the “ tarb ” strings will be tuned to the B below and so 



»n, Upwards. 

868 — “ Bin . 99 — The next instrument of this class is a * bin.* tt consists of a 
ong hollow bar or key board, flat above, and concave below ; On this the wires rest, and it 
<t supported at Cither end by a large gourd. The form Will be more readily understood 
rom the plate. 

The * bfn ” is the best sounding of all the stringed ittstrUmeUts played by aid of 
he fingers and the “ hiizrib *• or wire guard. 

It has six strings*, and moveable frets ; the first string alone, which is played With 
:ie frets, is called 41 bij The other six strings arc strung at sohie distance ofif the 14 baj, ,k 
) as to ieave room for the play of the finger The second ahd third are of steel wire* 
ie fourth of brass, the fifth of steel, and the sixth of steel also; but with fine brass Wire 
hied upon it. This string is called u larz; ** 


They are tuned thus — 

2nd. — Kharj C. 

3rd. — Kharj C. 

4th. — Pancnain 6 

Sth. — Madhaw &. 

6th » — Lari d. 


unisoil. 

above. 

Octave below. 

Octave below the second siriiig. 


The btn has also the sympathetic striugs called “ tarb/’ whose screWs are oh the 
de of the hahdlb. They are nine in number, — that is, bight notes bf the gUmUt ahd one 
ilow ; thhs the second string bf the Upper set being tubed to 4 middle 6. 44 Kharj 
e lowest note of the tarb Will be B Uatural; the second C natural, corresponding to the 
coud string above; ahd so oh up the scale; 

The blit is frequently made bf a very large s ize with propbrtiOnately stout wire** 
d can then produce a loud sound t it is Used more for instrumental music than accent 
uying the voice. It is ilot to be confused with a sort of pipe also called ‘ bin/ 
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886 — Rdbdb . — Is an instrument much used in tiucknow and in Hindustan, but 
not in the Puqjab. It has six strings, and a long handle about three feet long* The 
strings are attached to screws in the broad head of the handle, and arranged in a peculiar 
manner, which will be understood from the figure in the annexed plate. 

I have now only to add a few instruments, which are hardly fit to be called instru* 
ments at all, being rude and unmusical sounding guitars, fitted with only one or two 
strings, and capable only of affording a sort of accompaniment to the voice. Such are 
generally used by fakirs and wandering singers. 

807 * — ** King — A rude instrument, deriving its name from the twanging shrill 
noise it makes. It consists of a single wire stretched over two small bridges resting at 
either end of a stick or bamboo, which passes through a small half gourd at either end, 
like our basket stick : the face of the gourd is left open ( fig. 1. ) 

This instrument is used by Itrahman beggars when singing for alms, &e. 

868. — “ Yak tdra” — This is a rude instrument with one string, for accompanying 
the voice, and used by fakirs sometimes : also accompanied with the ‘‘karta!” or *’ bones.” 
It consists of a long bamboo handle, with a small circular body made of half a gourd, and 
with parchment strained over the front, on this is a small bridge over which the brass 
wire passes. The wire is secured to the end of the bamboo projecting slightly through 
and beyond the body. A large wooden peg or screw at the end of the handle enables the 
player to adjust the tone of the string. 

869 — “ Chartdra," — Tlayed with a wooden stick or plectrum, ( 1 jawa* or jaba ), 
which is a thin piece of wood shaped as (fig. 4.) The chdrtara is shown in (fig. 2.) It has 
four strings, three of steel and one of brass wire. An instrument I saw of this name at 
Delhi, had only two strings, and was played with a bow like the * Kumauch * ( tig. 3. ) 

870 — “ Sarod ,” also called Jlab&b, from Bunnoo. This instrument is mostly used 
by K&bulis and in Khurasan, ami so is found in our frontier districts One specimen in the 
collection of 1864 was described as rabab.” The instrument, which is rather elegantly 
shaped, is figured in the plate The great depth of the body, as shewn in the side view, is 
remarkable. The body and a part of the handle, ( as far os the fret marks ) are hollow, 
and made of * t&n 1 or 4 slusham * wood. 

The handle and body as far as the central bend or waist, are faced with wood, and 
ifcbe rest of the body with parchment. There are six catgut strings which are played on 
with the 4 jawa 4 like the last described instrument. These strings pass over a small 
wooden bridge on the parchment, and arc secured to a piece of leather, which is fixed to 
the bottom of the instrument, aud has the end split into tags, to each one of which a string 
end is fastened off. There are also five sympathetic brass wires. ( tarb ) which pass into 
the hollow body of the handle through small holes made for the purpose, and arc yrouud 
on screws the handles of which project at the side. 

The Rabab called “R&b6l> Banarsi ” — Benares rabab— is an instrument with a bow. 

The next series consists of three stringed instruments, which are played with the 
finger, or with small sticks or hammers. These instruments no doubt suggested originally 
the design of the Virginal, Clavichord and Harpsichord, which have been improved into 
thg. modern Piano-forte : they correspond with the Dulcimer and Psaltery of ancient 
writers. / 
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Of these instruments, only one exists in the Museum of Lahore, as in use in the 
Panj&b, the others are obsolete. 

871. — “ Kdnun. ” — This is the psaltery or sort of harp. It consists of a 
frame shaped as in figure 6. The strings, which are steel, are twenty-throe in number, to . 
include three whole octaves : they are fixed by moveable screws at the upper end. it differs 
from our harp in principle of construction, inasmuch as the strings which are fixed to the 
soundiug board, are thence carried, not diagonally upwards to the curved upper beam, but 
horizontally to a beam opposite the sounding board. There are 28 strings, 

872. — “ Kantura ” — This instrument consists of a hollow and flat sounding board, 
made of tfin wood, and of an oblong shape, supported partly on a hollow square box, and 
partly by two tressel legs or rests. The specimen I describe from was about 20 inches 
long and 8 broad. In the upper part ( the end opposite the box ) the screws for holding 
the wires are fixed upright and perpendicular to the face of the sounding board ; the 
strings, twenty-two in number ( 3 octaves ) are of steel wire, and of equal length, the 
requisite adjustment as to length being attained by the wires passing over or rather 
through some ivory pegs arranged diagonally across the board. 

The instrument is played with the finger and ‘ rnizrab.’ It is tuned from one note 
below the key note, and then regularly up the scale by full tones. 

■ ■o— — 

We now come to the stringed instruments, which are played with a bow ( gaz or 
kumaui ). There are several varieties : the most pretensious is the — 

873. — '• Tdu8.' 9 —A long handled instrument, of which the body is in the form of a 
peacock, whence the name. The upper part of the body is covered with strained parch- 
ment, and the lower part highly colored, gilt and varnished to resemble a peacock. This 
curious instrument is figured in the plate annexed. The handle, which is very long, is 
hollow, but faced with a thin slip of tuu wood. It carries sixteen moveable brass frets. 
Along the left side of the keyboard or handle, a small bar of wood is attached, which 
carries sixteen pegs, which hold sixteen sympathetic steel strings tarb, " which are 
arranged slightly diagonally, so as to come down to the bridgo of the instrument, which 
supports the four main strings on the upper edge, and the sixteen “ tarb ” strings through 
sixteen small holes in the centre of it. The four strings are arranged as usual : one alone at 
the right side, which is changed by fingering to produce the melody; the other three tuned 
to the key note, fifth and octave form the bass or drone accompaniment : the four strings 
are made, the first three of steel, the fourth of brass wire. All are of equal length and 
attached to four large pegs, two in front and two at the side of the extreme end of the 
handle, but as the second string produces a shriller tone than could be got by having the 
full length and tightening the screw, it is shortened by a small ivory peg through which it 
passes, just below the fifth fret. The instrument, which I have heard played with consider* 
able skill, is played with a bow fitted with a number of black horse hairs, and stiffened with 
rosin ( hiroza ) ; the hairs of the bow are not arranged flat as in an European violin bow, 
but in a bunch, with a piece of wood at one end, which can be adjusted to tighten the 
hairs. When once set right they are tied down with string, there being no screw 
arrangement as in the European bow. 
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874* — u S&rangi."— Is the common fiddle need by ail the nantch players. |t lias & 
thick short handle, almost a# broad as the body, and, is like it, hollow. The body is also 
hollow, and faced with parchment ; it is chamfered or pared away at the sides towards the 
middle. The strings are of catgut, four in number* and attached to screws with large knobs, 
fixed in the handle, two in front and two at the sides. There are also eleven or thirteen 
brass wire 4 tarb ' or sympathetic strings, which are fixed to. screws or pegs arranged 
in two rows : these pass through the body of the handle* and, project at the side- The end of 
the wires are introduced through small holes in the surface. The. sound of this instrument 
is very harsh and disagreeable- The first strings and the second, in order* to shorten the* 
length, rest on a small bridge near* the tightening screw, called “ &X v QV “ pttuk \ ” the. 
third rests on a tag of tightly wound silk, possibly to deaden the so ( und \ tki$ tag, which 
can be pulled under the string at pleasure, is called “ batti.” The curious shape of the 
head and handle will be seen in the plate. 


Another instrument was described to me as in use in Patthda, as the Cbfing, ( fig- 
7 ). I have some misgivings that this is either the same as Saranda, or only a variety. I 
have not been able to procure a specimen, but am told that it is at once recognized by the 
body being iu the shape of a kite (patang.) The body is made of wood, and the uppj&r part 
is hollow and open, the lower part is coyered witli parchment and carries the bridge. Thera 
are five strings attached to, screws placed thus : 8 7 

in the handle, and also eleven sympathetic strings, 

Which are attached at the side. The instrument 
is played with the 44 gazi ” or bo\y. 


T 


875. —“ Tid ” or 44 Tad ." — This is a much ruder instrument than any of the forego- 
ing. Its body is of roughly cut deodar wood, shaped as in fig. 8, the upper part being 
hollow, the lo.w^r covered with parchment; it has, four strings, three of steel wire, and the 
fourth of thick twisted copper wire, and is played with a rude bo.w* This instrument 
ts only to be found in villages, and is said to tie much, used in ]^^rw i * r r 

878. — “ DoUjira ” — An instrument called dotfira, but having however four* strings, » 
not unlike* in shape to. the Chfirtara, but lias a short thick handle like a saraugi 

877 —“ Chik&Ku—ia, the fakir fiddle- It is represented in fig. fi. The three strings 
are made of bunches of black horse hair, and there are five sympathetic strings . T* 16 handle, 
is covered with wood ai\d is hollow, the lower part of the body is. covered with parchment. 

876. — y< Kamdvchi " — is a sort of large fiddle, thrice the size pf e *■’ sarangi, ” and 
\ised mostly by Kashmiris ( fig. 8. ) 

Before passing on to the wind instruments, I should mention that the manufacture 
pf stringed instruments is a specialty of one clasa of w or k ra ,en 4 ^hfitamband * : they 
never* make drums or pipes of any sort. 

Their tools are like those of ordinary carpenters, but capable of doing smaller and 
flper work. They have the “ tesha tx or adze ; some saw«, a 44 chosfi,” or long thin rasp, 
a “ tikora’* or three cornered file, a 44 miyan-tardsh,” or gouge or scoop to make the. hollow 
handles of instruments with - t a i{ nhngira v or half round file; a 4 ‘ kanassi v or two edged 
file with a fine or 44 smooth 9K cut ; a 44 sathri v or 44 chaurasi " ( small chisel ) ; 44 sanni,'* 
forceps ; 44 parkar “ or compasses, and a 44 barma ” to bore holes. The. wood used is 
^variably 44 tfin,” which is tolerably hard, dpes not split, has no resin or oil, polishes well, 
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imd is not liable to insects or to decay. The dry shell of the great gourd (Cucurbit a maxima) 
and Lagenaxia ( the bottle gourd ) are in request for the bodies of all sorts of si tars, 
bins Ac. ; ivory is required for inlaying and for the bridges ( ghori or surdMri ) of the 
gutruments, 


DIVISION II. 

WIND INSTRUMENTS. 

These are not so numerous as the stringed instruments, nor are they commonly 
Used, except perhaps the binsri or flute, and a sort of flageolet \ snake charmers carry the 
99 bin/ 1 and trumpets are used in heathen warship. 

The following is a list : — 

879. — “ Bansri " — A flute or fife with four holes, made of bamboo. 

88Q. — “ Nai 99 is a straight pipe somewhat similar. 

881. — “ Alqhoza" — A sort of flageolet also made of bamboo, has seven holes, 
fs slightly funnel-shaped, and played either singly or with two in the mouth at once. 

882. — “ Surnd 99 — vulgarly called “ tutf 99 — A wooden tube with a trumpet shaped 
end. In fact a sort of clarionet. 


883. — NoW’— A flageolet played by Kashmiris, very like the last named. 

884. — Bin . 99 — This instrument consists of a double flageolet, fitted to a hollow 
and narrow necked gourd. It is figured in the annexed plate. Jt is principally played by 
snake charmers. 

885. — “ Shamao . 19 — From the Bunnoo hills, and also to he met with in other hill 
places of the west Punjab. Is a regular bag-pipe, or set of pipes fitted with an inflated 
goat’s skin. 

880 . — <A Mardang M — is a sort of postman’s horn. 

887.—“ Turi 9 ' — is a yery long, and loud sounding straight brass trumpet, used at 
marriages, religious festivals, Ac. When curved it is called *• karn&. u Homs (narsingha), 
and conch shells (shank) are also used on such occasions. 
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DIVISION III. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The following are miacellaneoun : — 

888 . — “ JaUarany — consists of a series of thin ]>orcelain cups of sixes, parti; filled 
with water, according to the note required, and so tuned to two or three octaves, 
note by note Tltey are played with small bamboo sticks, like our harinonicon, Ac. 

889. — “ Talli -a tsiun.ll bell worn round the neck. 

890. — “ Jora or Kai/m ” — two small bells, struck one in the other. 

891. — 44 Santtir ft steel triangle, similar to that used in hands with us. 

892. — '• Chaina " — Large cymbals. 

893. — “ Jhnnj ’’—Also a kind of cymbal. 

894. - 14 Mtjra **-' A name for cymbals appearing in the Gugaira (Montgomery) 4 
collection 

895. - Kartdl "—two pieces of hard dark wood, generally shisham, played just as 
the 44 hones” are by Negro singers 

896. * Munchang or wuchang ” is the Jew’s harp. This tov appears to be of great 
antiquity in India, and is of exactly the same form and construction as those used by’ 
children in Euro|»c 1 am told that at Kalka (Amhala District) at a certain season of the 
year theta? toys are made and sold by hundreds. 


DIVISION IV. 


DRUMS. 

Drums are so universally admired, and form such a necessary accompaniment of 
ererr entertainment, procession, or ceremony, that it is not surprising to find a great 
variety of every possible size and shape. 

897. *—“ Ttunhur *’ — iw an English Military dr\un. # 

898. —“ Dhol “-"-Is a very large barrel -shaped drum, held horizontally, both ends 
being fitted with leather or parchment, and struck with slightly curved sticks. 

899. —“ Dholki ” or Dholah ~i$ the same shape, but somewhat smaller. 

900. —“ PcikAtraj ” —A large drum of barrel-shape, but much more elongated, and 
consequently having the parchment end much smaller in diameter. It is used in processions. 

901. — '* Nakdra ” — Ts a kettle drum. 

902. — “ Dhau&a ” — A military kettle drum carried on horse back. 

903. -“ Navlnti A very large kettle drum carried on camel back. 

* Not to he confused writti iambi > fa. the sort of guitar lx*forc described. 
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904 . — Tabla, — The pair of small drums played on to accompany the “sarangi ” at a 
nautch. The body is made of turned and lacquered wood ; the luisoa being rather broader 
than the upper end, they stand upright, and have parchment at the upper end only, 
which can V>e adjusted and tightened by long leather thongs. The tabla are always in 
pairs? tuned differently : the one with a high note is marked with a large hlnek spot on the 
parchment, and is called “ agaura ; ” the other or lower toned drum is called “ pichaura ** 
or a dh4n*ft *' — played with the hand. 

905. — “ Tasht i ” is a sort of tambourine. Its body in fact consists of asort of basin of 
pottery ware, covered with goat skin and played with sticks. A hole is made through tho 
basin at tho bock. Tho instrument is worn suspended from the neck by the performer 
by strings, and used in processions, weddings, Sir. 

906. — “ Daira or Parija '* is a large tambourine without bells. 

907. — “ Khanjri ” is a smaller tambourine with ladls, set ill the rim. just as in the 
European tambourine. 

A native book of musical instruments I have seen, contains a small but rather deep 
made tambourine, with bells called “ dafli. 1 ’ 

908. —“ Mandil " is a small barrel-shaped drum, of turned wood, hung by a string 
sound the neck, and played on at both end's with the hand. This is used by itinerant 
showmen &c. 

909. —“ Daf”-~ is a sort of tambourine, used only hy bhangis, and ch liras (sweeper 
caste). A circular wooden frame, the front covered with parchment and the back by a 
network of catgut ( or rather goat-gut ) leaviug, however, a round hole in the centre. 

910. — “ DiwrA" — A small drum, used by Kahiirs ( hill carriers) and also by itinerant 
showmen : it is shaped like a 4 dumb-bell,* is of turned wood, and has a parchment face at 
either end; two small strings are attached, each armed with a pellet covered with cloth. 
The little instrument is grasped in the middle hy one hand, and then being twisted about, 
the pellets hit the parchment and produce the sound. 

The Kahars, when sitting round to sing, will frequently use au earthern 1 ghara * 
for a drum, or will support a metal plate on an inverted ‘ ghara, ’ and lay a bracelet or 
bangle on the plate, and strike it as a drum ; the bracelet causes a jingling sound, as well 
os the drumming noise. 

911. — Tumhwtiri ' — A drum used by Kashmiris. It consists of an earthen pot, 
narrow at the bottom and wide at the mouth, sha{ied in fact like a flower pot ; the mouth 
is closed with parchment or skin, and the instrument is held under the left arm and 
drummed on with the right hand. 
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SMALL MACHINES EOR VARIOUS PURPOSE 8. 

This Claw cannot be expected in the present state of advance to which this country 
has attained* to be very numerously represented, or to exhibit any very great skill. I shall 
have little else to offer by readers, than a list of the best of such articles as were exhibited 
in 18(U, and have been elsewhere met with. 

The first kind consist of locks. 

012. — Ordinary native padlocks. 

Every man fastens his house door, and even his boxes, by nteatts of a chain and 
staple with one of these padlocks. 

The padlocks are of two kiuds, one of which is considered insecure, aud the other 
Other more difficult to o|K»it. 

The Upper one ( it# 1 ), ill the annexed plate, is closed simply by a eatcb which is 
pressed forward l»y a spiral spring) so as to fix the end of the handle which project# 
downwards for the purpose. 

The key is a mere screw ; it is inserted at the irtoUih of a short tube, which carries 
at one cud the iron catch* and is surrounded by the spiral spring. It is Wound in till the 
thick part, touches the outer shell of the padlock, when the leverage causes the internal 
spiral to be contracted, by which means the catch is withdrawn and the handle let 
loose. A thief could of course effect the same thing by inserting almost any old screw key 
of the same sise. A single blow would also remove the end of the ease, and then the catch 
could be pushed back with ease. A glance at the sections shewn in the sketch will explain 
this. 

The second kind of lock, though still ruder in appearance, and having the 
awkward bar or iron ( shewn at fig 2 ) for its key, is yet stronger and resists the burglars 
of this country better. In this lock there is a strong iron bolt thrown across (fig 3, a ) 
and is held there by the upper bolt (6), being furnished With & stiff spring in either side 
( c\ c. ) This cannot slip through the hole at the end of the case (d) without being first 
compressed by the fork of the key. A thief, unless lie Uap|KJtis to have a key of the right 
sitfo to catch the springs ( which may vary considerably ), has to break the whole lock. At 
best however this is a very rude and by no meaus secure padlock. Some remarks about 
native locks will l>e foUnd in the Jury He|K»rt on Ciiltery and Hardware at page 152, ei seq. 
They should have more proj>erly been iuserted here, but it was foUud impossible to break 
up the report* 

Among the most noteworthy of these locks, is that sent from flasaliir ( No. J779 ), 
and used in other parts of the hill districts also. In principle it is not unlike tho second 
figure in the plate, as it consist* of a bolt throwu across the aperture ill the lower part : 
the key is however different, it has to be iuserted vertically through a slit in the upper 
part, which is made with a flat top, aud then beiug inserted, has to be pushed sideways till 
it catches the spring inside, and allows the bolt to be pushed back. Tit key is shaped as 
at fig. 3* 
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Omitting locks imitated from European models, the ones worth extracting from the 
Catalogue of 1864 are — 

913 . — [ No. 7870 ].— Monster lock of polished iron ( valued at 40 Bs. ) made by 
Ilalil Baksh of Lahore. This is on the principle of figure 2, and opens with a lever bar. 

914 . — [ No. 7873]. — Puzzle padlock. — This is in shape like ahorse: it is from a 
maker in the distant province of Bukhara. It is certainly difficult to open. The key is fixed 
in it, but has to be properly applied, so as to enable the bolt to be withdrawn. In shape it 
is made to resemble a horse. I had no opportunity of discovering the secret. The groat 
difficulty is to find out how to insert the key, which carries a small moveable bar at one end. 
If the key is once inserted the puzzle is overcome, as a push throws back the bolt. 

915 . — [ No. 7800 ]. — Was a padlock, made in the form of a tiger, and gilt. It was 
made by Pir Baksh of Lahore, who valued it at 20 Rupees. 

A series of neatly made scales and weights for postage purposes was sent from 
Ludhiana. 
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CLASS XXVIII. 

ORDNANCE, AND ARMS EXHIBITED AS SUCH. 

In former days, as already intimated, the art of making swords and guns, as well 
as of defensive armour, was successfully practised in the Punjab. It is at present only to 
be found in the workshops of a few artificers, relicts of the Sikh days, and of apprentices 
who had learnt from them. In Kashmir, however, both swords and firearms are well 
made, and the sword blades of Peshawur are famous. The cutlers of Sealkot, Nizamabad, 
and Wazirabdd (Gujr&tiwala district ), and of Gujrat, are still able to make such weapons, 
but not of a very good description of metal. 


DIVISION I. 

ORDNANCE. 

It may be as well to make some mention of the art of cannon ftmnding as 
practised in this country. 

The casting of camions in brass was understood, and a few well finished 
specimens may he seen in the Lahore Fort Armoury, and onegot>d specimen (Mobamadan 
work ) in the Lahore Museum. 

Outside the latter building stands the once celebrated gun called “ Zamzaraa,” 
or 44 BhangiwaLla top.” 

It was cast in the time of Ahmad Shah Dur&nS, and was evidently considered a 
wonderful work, oven after making allowance for the Oriental metaphors of the inscription. 

The gun is 14 feet 4£ iuches in length, exclusive of the cascaliel, and the aperture 
of the bore is inches. 

The following is a transcript of the descriptive account placed in the Central Museum. 

The great gun called 44 Zamzama, ” or the 44 Bhangianwali top, ” was cast A. D. 
1701, by Shall Wall Khan, Wazir of Ahmad Shah Durani. 

After the departure of Ahmad Shah, the gun was left in the possession of the 
Sikh Sirdars of the Bhang! row? ( whence its name 44 Bhangianwali top/’) It came to be 
regarded as a talisman of supremacy among the Sikhs. Eventually, Ranjifc Singh 
possessed himself of it, and it was used by him at the siege of Multan, in A. D. 1818. 
From that date it used to stand at the Delhi gate of Lahore, until removed in 1860. 

« The gun now stands near the Central Museum, facing the Sadr Bazaar, in which 
position it was placed on the occasion of tlie Duke of Edinburgh's visit to Lahore, in 
February 1870. 
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The inscription on the gun is translated as follows : — 

u By order of the Emperor [ Ahmad Shah ] Dtir-i-diiran, 

Shah Wall Khan, the Wazir, made this gun, named 
Zamzama, the taker of strongholds, 

The work of Shah Nazr. 

1 

u Iii the reign of the Emperor, possessing dignity like the Feridiln, 

Dispenser of J ustice, robed in equity, 

2 

{In the reign of] hie present Majesty, Ahmad Shah Dtir-i-Dtir&n, 

A Prince occupying a throne mighty os Jainskid’s, 

8 

There was issued unto the Chief Wazir, 

From the threshold of His Highness, 

4 

An order to have cast, with every possible skill, 

A gun, terrible as a dragon, and huge as a mountain : 

5 

{Yea, the order was given] to his heaven-enthroned Majesty’s devoted servant y 
Shah Wall Khan, Wazir. 

6 

So, in order to effect this groat achievement, 

The master-workman called up his endeavours ; 

7 

Till, with consummate toil, was cast 
This wondrous gun — Zamzama, — 

8 

A destroyer even of the strongholds of heaven — 

Under the auspices of his Majesty. 

9 

I enquired of Reason for the date of this gun ; 

Reason angrily replied — 

10 

“ If thou wilt give thy life in payment 
I will repeat to thee the date.” 

11 

I did so, and he replied ; — ■* What a gun is this ! 9 
1 The form of afire raining dragon 9 99 


The last lines give the chronogram of the date of the gun, 1174 A. H., or 1761 

A. D. 

The letters in the words hare a numerical value, according to the “ Abjad *’ 
system. 
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This gun is mounted on a large carriage ( takht ). The Sikhs used shfshain wood 
for the carriages, but always preferred Kikar ( Acacia arabica ) for the wheels, on account 
of its toughness. They thought this of so much importance, that for the supply to the 
arsenals in Kashmir, the Sikhs attempted to form a plantation of the Kikar in the 
uncongenial climate of Srinagar, where a few of the trees may still be seen. Besides 
guns cast in brass, long narrow iron guns may be seen at Lahore, and also a few of 
wider bore, made of bars of iron secured by iron rings or bands. 

Iron small bore cannons, mounted on the wooden saddles of camels were in use, 
and called Zamhurak. • 

The principle of making guns in bars with rings, was considered as the early and 
rude idea, and was abandoned when the art of casting was invented. 

The ettscabel of a cannon is called “ duraeli” or " badeli” ; the trunnions “ hathtfa.” 

The frame of the carriage on which the gun rests is “ parh” ; 44 makki ” is the 
sight mark on the muzzle ; and “didbdn” the sight at the other end. The touchhole is called 
“ pi&la”. 

Guldb Sirigh invented a very small gun ( of iron ) mounted on a small carriage 
for hill warfare, it was drawn by a man or by a goat. 

The 44 Obchi ” or howitzer, was only introduced after the contact of the British 
power with the Sikhs, and was used to discharge shells ( gola-sdl ) made of zinc, 
because they did not know how to cast hollow iron shells. 

The Obeli! is said to be kothidar, or having a chamber at the end of the bore, 
which the cannon has not. 

The shell is made in a mould having a solid centre and a layer of wax over it ; 
over the wax other layers of clays are smeared. The wax is melted (as described at page 
141 ) and thus a hollow is left, which is filled by the melted metal. 

An other way is to take an iron 44 reza, ” or hollow iron mould, which separates 
into two halves ; each is filled with a mixture of sand and oil, and a wooden ball of the 
required size first impressed into one half and then into the other : a hollow sphere is 
thus formed when the halves are closed together, but in the middle, an earthen ball 
( bacha mitti ka ) is fixed to an iron pin, projecting from the bottom of the mould. The 
“ bacha ” is made of the same size as the interior hollow of the shell is to be. Metal is 
then poured in. 
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The month of the shell is fitted with a tube of box wood, through which passes 
a falfta ( or fatlla ) or slow match, made of cotton thread soaked with a paste of powder 
and spirits. 

The lt obchi ” was made for shells of 10 seers, 15 seors, or 20 to 25 seers. 

The next kind of gun to be described is the ** H6th ” — always constructed of the 
length of nine times the diameter of the aperture ; either shell or shot could be fired, and 
could be sent much further than by the obchi. This gun was also made without a 
chamber ( kothi. ) 

The large mortar was called “ Ghublra the length of the piece being half as much 
again as the diameter of the mouth : it was made of gun metal, uever of iron. 

Large shells were made with a series of thin iron bars, called “ kapftnch 99 inside. 
This was done by simply taking an earthen bacha, or ball, to keep the centre clear, over 
this the iron bars were arranged all round, fixed with wire at the bottom and round the neck. 
Each kapaneh was shaped thus Over this frame wax was spread, and 

then earth. The wax being melted out, as Indore described, and metal poured in. When the 
shell case was thus complete, the earthen bacha was broken up, and picked out in pieces, 
leaving the collection of kapanchs 99 inside, which remained attached by the neck to the 
shell by the contact of the melted metal. The explosion of the shell caused the plates 
to separate, and a dangerous discharge of these sharp pieces of blade-like metal was the 
consequence. 

Several guns called “ jazail ” have been used in forts. They are merely very large 
long muskets, so big that a man could not use them. 

These particulars were given me by NidhAn Singh, an old man who used to cast 
guns in the Sikh times. He tells me he has cast 700 pieces in his day, and originally 
learnt through his father from a K&bulf. 


DIVISION II. 

FIREARMS FOR WARFARE OR SPORTING PURPOSES. 

These will be best illustrated by enumerating, with the addition of descriptive 
notes, where necessary, the collections sent to the Exhibition of 1864. 

Amritsar. 

916. — [ 10864 ].— A pistol (the English term is used in PAnjdbi — pist61.) 

917. — [ 10365 ].— A blunderbuss, called “ kar&bfn ” in the vernacular catalogue. 
It is a short and somewhat wide mouthed piece, but the short and trum]>et shape barrelled 
weapon generally known as the blunderbuss, is not called karfibfn, but “ sher bachA” 

Lahore. 

918. — [ 8781 ] — Matchlocks inlaid with gold. 

These matchlocks arc of the form which will be seen in the plate representing 
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* a group of arms.’ There is one near the right edge of the pillar. It is fired by a 
“ falita ” or slow match, and called 44 banduk tora d6r.” This latter word is said 
to be derived from the 41 taur ” or 44 tor,” the Elephant creeper, the fibrous stalks of which, 
when dry, were used for slow matches. The air roots of the 44 pi pal ” ( Ficus religiosa ) 
and of the 44 bar ” ( Ficus Indica ) are similarly used. 

44 Bandfik pathar kalali.” — A long barrelled piece, firing with flint and pan. 

44 Bharm&r labori.” — A kind of weapon that lias both flint and a slow match, in 
case either should fail to go off. It was invented in Ranjit Singh's time by a Hindustani 
called Mirza Bharmar, whence the name. 

44 Raft.”— This is merely a corruption of the English term rifle, and is made on 
the European model. 

44 Banduk masala-dar ” — 44 Masala-dar ” means a weapon that is fired by a cap 
containing the explosive composition or 44 rnas&la.” 

44 Kar&bin.” — A short barrelled gun, with the muzzle slightly trumpet-shaped. 

44 Slier bftcbd A short barrelled and very trumpet- shaped weapon, not larger 
however, than a large old-fashioned horse pistol. 

44 Banduk rakli-dar ” has a rifle bore. 

Patiala. 

910. — [ 8107 ]. — An air gun. ( This is imitated from the European model. ) 

Simla. 

920.— [ 10301 ]. — A native matchlock — Sirmur State. 

Dera Ismail Khan. 

021. — [ 10109 ]. — A Pathan matchlock. 

Dera Ghazi Khan. 

022. — [ 10113—31 ].— A matchlock from the Khurfisdn, exhibited by the Lund 
Chief. 

023. — [ 10414—312 ].— Another from the Bozd£r hills. 

924. — | 10116 — 314 ]. — Another from B£janptir. 

925. — [ 10117 — 315 ]. — Another sent by the Gurchain Chief. 

026. — [ 10418—816]. — Another from Rfijli&n by Imam Baksh Khan. 

Shooting belts, called 44 Kamr-khisa,” accompany most of these guns. They 

are furnished with a series of parallel tubes bound together, for holding bullets, a shot 
flask, a powder horn or 44 shdkh, ” flint and steel, and a knife. 

Peshawub. 

027. — [ 226 ]. — 4 Tofung Sindi * — value Ks. 500, from Sind, exhibited by Muham- 
mad Ali Khan. 

028. — [ ]. — ‘ Bandtik mab aipaia ’—The long heavy matchlock used by the hill 

tribes ; itis always known by having two prongs or, metal supports to steady the barrel, 
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the weapon being too loiig and heavy to ensure an accurate shot without such support. 
Though these guns take a great time to load and adjust, yet, in the hands of Afrfdfs and 
others, when they do go off, they prove very deadly weapons. 

It is now time to describe the method of making guns and boring the barrels. 

The stock of a native gun is an unimportant part, and is generally narrow in form 
as will be best seen from the plate, sliowiug a group of arms on the wall of the Exhibition 
of 18G4. 

The matchlock farthest to the left, and next a huge double-handed sword, is the 
usual form of a native gun: the one represented is “ tora-d&r,” i. e ., fired by a slow match • 
the stock is of shfsham wood. The two guns next to this having curiously carved stocks, so 
broad at the but end, are from Bali awai pur. The stocks are made of stained sliisham, and 
have some silver and ivory inlaid ornaments. One of the long guns from the Deraj&t has 
a sort of knob or pad at the end to protect the user from the effects of the recoil. Such 
a piece is shewn in the centre of the group in the plate. 


The locks of guns need no remark. There is first the simple matchlock, which 
consists merely of a trigger, with a small bar, which allows the piece of hooked metal which 
holds the ‘ falita * or match, to drop and come in contact with the pan ; there is also the 
common flint and steel lock, in no way differing from old fashioned pieces of European 
manufacture. Such locks as are now made with nipple and cap, are copies of the simple 
European model. 

G-un barrels are made in three ways : — 

First the common way, which is inferior; but guns for the rank and file in the Sikh 
army were thus made. The gun so made is called “ patta-ka-bandtik.” It consists simply 
in bending a flat broad bar of iron round a mandrel ( l&thi ) into a tube, and hammering 
together the edges till they are thoroughly united. One good point about these guns was, 
that if they burst, which they often did, they did not do much harm. 

The second way iB to take a series of strands ( gaz ) of iron : each strand is 
originally square, and then called kandla, but has to be first twisted, so as to form a spirals 
sixteen of these strands are then longitudinally arranged round a shaft or u l&thi ” of 
iron, and tied in their place with iron wire. “ Cliikni mitt! ” a sort of fire clay, is next 
smeared over, and then the barrel is heated, a few inches at a time, and hammered together. 
The spiral twist of the strands leaves a peculiar water-mark in the iron, hence the barrel 
made in this second way are called “ jauhar-d&r.” 

The third way differs from this, in that no “ l&thi ” is used, and the barrel is made 


of a spiral baud of iron, over which strands are again wound the reverse way. This 



sort 


This species of gun is said to be l>est made in Bah&w&lpur, and next to that at Kohat. 
Gun barrels are mostly made with “ Guleri 99 or with “ Bajaur 99 iron. 
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I shall only add, that in these “ watered* 9 guns, the outer surface is either round, or 
filed into eight facets, whence called “ pahldar.” 

The following account of the Kohat manufacture has been kindly communicated 
to me by Mr. Robert Egerton, C. 8., who saw the process. 

“ This is the piece of forging from Kohat, which I saw the gunsmiths there do 
before me in about an hour. 

u They take a flat bar of Bajaur iron, straighten the edges, and reduce the bar 
to a uniform thickness by hammering and heating : they then hammer the bar to a point, 
and work it with a hammer under several heatings to a coil. No rod down the centre is 
Used. The coil is hammered tight by hitting it on the ends, and is welded by covering it 
with a yellow clay (common at Kohat) and heating it. The clay has a reducing effect, and 
the surface of the iron becomes very fusible under its influence, so that when heated, the 
joints of the coil are easily welded with very light hammers and light blows When the 
first coil is welded, another coil of finer iron, or of misted metal, used to give a fine grain, 
is hammered on, the twist of the coil being reversed so as to break joint with the first 
coil. The upper coil is welded in the same way as the lower, and the whole mass becomes 
united. 

u The barrel of a long gun is made by the process above described, more strips of 
iron being welded to the end of the first piece of the coil. 

The points about the forging worthy of note appear to me to be — 

1 it , — The quality of the iron, which is remarkably fine and free from scale in 
working. 

2nd. — The curious effect of the yellow clay. I think the clay should be analysed : 
its effect on the iron is surprising. 

3rd. — The forging being completed without a mandril or any contrivance of 
preventing the sides of the barrel from collapsing under the blows of the hammer at 
welding heat.** 

I may here mention that the broad strip of flattened iron which is made into the 
inner tube or coil, is called “ patta *\ The thin rod which is used in the outer coil is in 
its first stage merely a thin square rod, and is called kandla ; before its application to the 
barrel it is twisted into a spiral stick ( in the state called “ kandla bata hua ” ) and it is 
this spiral, that when the rod is coiled on the barrel, leaves the water mark. 

Gun boring is done as follows : — A gun, smooth -bored, is called b&U ( %. e. plain ) 
and rifle-bored is said to be *' rakh-dar.” 

Every gun barrel, whatever kind of bore it is designed to have, is first cleaned with 
a number of iron tools called “ silai,” shaped like the “ burku,” which is the next applied. 

This is a round iron bar about i inch in diameter, furnished with a handle thus : 



i 
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At the end the bar is squared for about three inches of its length, and the square end is 
generally made of harder iron than the shaft ; this end has also two plates of hard 
iron ( aspat ) welded in on either side, so as to give two sharp edges. This tool is touched 
with oil and forced into the rough barrel, and twisted about till the barrel is smooth 
inside. 

The next tool is a “ s£fl,” shaped like a burku. but the squared end is not only 
three iuches, but a foot and a half or more in length, and is armed with welded plates on 
two of the sides as before, but the plates are not of asp&t merely, but of the hardest and 
finest steel ( faulad ) 

After this, a tool called “nizak” is usod. 

The nizak consists of an iron rod about 4 foot long, with a short wooden handle. 
At the end of a rod are attached by a point, two half circular files, which hang down like 
the limbs of a flail : the flat sides being together and the file surfaces facing outwards. 
When put together they form one cylindrical file, which fits the mouth of the gun barrel, 
and is made to do so accurately by the introduction of one or more slips of leather 
between the two files. 



This is worked up and down the barrel by hand, till the final smoothness and 
polish are given. 

For the smooth bore, the process concludes with the use of the “nisiik.” 

To produce the rifle bore, the above processes are followed, and when the niz&k 
has been applied, the rifle bore tool, “ rakli-bur,” is applied. This consists of a long 
shaft of iron, at one end is an iron head shaped thus : 



The head is thus milled, in order that it may be fixed firmly to the apparatus 
presently to be described, which gives the peculiar spiral motion required. At the other end 
is the head with which the groove is made. It consists merely of the end of the shaft, split 
down the middle, so as to be capable of being widened by the insertion of a “ patri ” or 
little wedge-plate of iron, and furnished on either side with a little bit of file about 
1£ iuch long, and made of the hardest steel. 
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When the end of this is first forced into the barrel , the files make only a slight 
mark ; but as by the working of the files ( by the motion presently described ) the grooves 
get deeper, it is necessary to widen the filing end. This is done by knocking the 4 patri * 
farther and farther into the slit, till the greatest distention is produced that can be required. 
But this file head cannot be merely forced into the barrel and worked straight up and down 
the groove, but has to be regularly cut in a spiral, hence it is necessary to communicate to 
the “ rakh-bur 99 an uniform spiral motion, coupled with considerable power. 

This is effected by the following piece of simple machinery. First, a long and solid 
plinth or bench of brickwork and clay (a. a.) is built : it is about 7 feet long, 2b feet high, and 
2 feet broad, the surface is not perfectly horizontal, and has one end slightly higher than 
the other. On the surface of this slope a stout plank is fixed, the end of which projects 
somo distance beyond the plinth. Oti to this two stout parallel bars (c. c.) are fixed ; secured 
at one end by a cross brace (/), in which there is a hole, and a central pole or shaft of hard 
heavy s&l wood (e) passes through it. The other end of the pole or shaft is held by a moveable 
cross bit, (p) which slides up aud down in appropriate grooves in the side bars ; the project- 
ing end of the central shaft is furnished with a knob and two stout arms (d), which the 
workman lays hold of to push the shaft forward and draw it back. The milled head iron 
shaft carrying the files as before described, ( k ) is now firmly fixed into the end of the wooden 
shaft., and the barrel to be bored is fixed with iron staples down to the end of the pro- 
jecting plank, so that the end of the iron rod enters the mouth of the barrel^). The 
arrangement will be easily understood by a glance at the diagram. 

As at present described, however, the motion of the central pole or shaft would be 
straight up and down, whereas it is required to have a spiral motion. The hard wood 
pole is, therefore, deeply grooved by two spiral incisions, and the upper cross brace /\ is 
perforated, not merely by a round hole, but by a round hole armed with two teeth, which, 
catching in the groves, cause the shaft, although simply propelled by the arm, to 
assume a spiral motion. 



The barrels are bored usually with four grooves or more, two only are made at a 
time, and the position of the barrel then changed to receive two more. 






i£f vUuLAtra£& rifle barm* 
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DIVISION III. 

SWORDS AND DAGGERS. 

Nearly all good blades are imported, and we hear constantly of * Irdnf ’ as a term 
implying excellence in a sword blade, meaning that it comes from Persia ( or from 
Syria even. ) 

Sword blades of tolerable quality may perhaps be made by a few remaining 
workmen in some parts of the Punjab ; but not many. The Kashmir State has an 
armoury, in which good blades are still made, or might be made. But the best blades 
are made beyond Peshawar. The late Colonel James’s Settlement Report contains the 
following brief notice : — 

“ Sword blades of a coarser quality are manufactured at. Peshawar, but those in 
“ greatest request, other than Persia and Damascus blades, are the Teorahi, made in the 
“ Oruckzye (Urakzai) hills of Tcera, at what is known as the Mirzd Kliani factory. The 
•* temper of these swords is highly appreciated, and some, purchased perhaps at a small 
u price, are valued nearly as much as Irfmi blades 

In form the swords do not vary much. The varieties most known in the Punjab 
are the * talw&r* and * kirch* ; shamsher, the Persian word, is the equivalent of the Hindf 
tulwar. 

The talw£r has a slight curve in the blade ; the handle has either a side guard or 
not. The straight cross handle shaped in the sketch is generally seen in Persian and 
Kkur£s&n and Kabul swords. 



The basket guard like our Infantry sword, or like the Highland sword, is called 
"Shabakka” 

The u Icirch 99 is a straight sword. The European Infantry Bword would be called 
by this name. The Sikh Artillery men had heavy straight swords with iron or brass 
guards and hilts. 

The “ khanjar 99 is a dagger with a curved blade, like the bichtia, afterwards 
described, only bigger. 

Sword sheaths, “ miyan,” are made of thin slips of * sembal 9 wood, covered with 
▼elvet, leather, or kimkhdb. 
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The daggers known in the Punjab are the “ katdr, ” the ‘ pesh kabs, * and the 
“ bichdd.” The long Afghan knife is known as “ cbhura,” and in the PesliawUr lisle a 



1 Katdr 9 is the name of a triangular and heavy bladed dagger, whose chief pecu- 
liarity is in the handle, which consists of two side bars to protect the hand, and one cross 
bar by which it is grasjmd at right angles to the direction of the blade. 


The “ peshkatiz ” has a blade quite straight at the back, and sloping at the edge 
to a fine point ; the handle is usually of shfrmahi, the white bone of a large Cetacean , spoken 
of by Richardson as the 44 seer-fish,” a sort of Tunny.* The sheath, (either of leather or 
velvet) is worn so as cover a part of the handle. 

The “ bicliu& ” is a dagger with a waved blade, and has the handle either of iron 
gilt and shaped like the sketch, or else has a handle with a side guard also like a sword. 

The handles of daggers are often of ivory, of “ m&rpech” or jade, of agate, 
or of rock crystal. 

The blades of all these are often prettily inlaid with gold, and then are described as 
* koft,' or ‘ k&r-i-tilk’ The handle of the katdr, which is always of steel, is generally 
inlaid with gold. One of the prettiest daggers of the ‘ bichud ’ kind I have seen, was one 
found, ( not made ) at Lahore, which had a hollow slit cut down both sides of the blade, 
the slit being filled up by a row of small pearls let in. 

Swords are inlaid with gold, usually just below the hilt, for a workman will not 
spoil the appearance of the water of a fine blade by working it over ; but common sword 
blades are frequently inlaid all over, and especially hunting swords, called “ taiw&r 
shikdrgdh, ” which are worked all over with figures of tigers, dogs, antelopes, Ac. 

* No fitfo of any species has a boss of such a slsst the bone is probably of a Cetacean called, 
X believe, the “ black-fish,” and common on the Western coast. 
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Generally, it may be observed for the benefit of those who have a taste for collect, 
mg specimens of inlaid armour, the best are those old pieces preserved from the 
Sikh days, or which have travelled from Kabul or elsewhere. The few remaining 
workmen ( who hold licenses for the purpose, and tell you that they are “ license- 
dar ” * ) are ready to furbish up and inlay with gold, such weapons, on the conditions 
of an advance wherewith to purchase the necessary gold wire and other material 
and a good long time to do the work in. The latter condition is indispensable* 
for the work is, in its nature, one of great delicacy, and requires the deliberate and patient 
work of an oriental hand, and the workmen knowing that they have a monopoly 
indulge their fancy as to the amount of labor they choose to undergo in the day. ; 

This is said mostly of the few old armourers who remain at, Lahore and Amritsar 
reminiscences of the Sikh times : they have each a few apprentices, who will no doubt 
pursue the trade after them as long as European travellers visit India and demand such 
wares. These to my mind do better work than tho more modern schools of Sealkot aud 
Gujrat, which seem to excel rather in producing caskets aud fancy ornamental work 
than in the much admired armour aud weapon inlaying. ’ 

I need not extract from the collection of 1861 a long list of weapons to illustrate 
the above remarks : there were endless repetitions of the same forms of daggers e l, 
perhaps having its own special merits in design, but offering no tangible featureT 
discriminate it in a printed list. There were swords of the kinds above described 
new,— some old, -some exhibited for the sake of the blade, -some for the inlaying lIZ® 
for the hilt and handle, others for the scabbard gay with jewols and velvet- but th 
Pesbawur list will give an idea of the real varieties of swords made. ' “ “ 16 


I should not, however, omit to mention that Sirdar Bhagw6n Singh of Amritsar 
exhibited two or three swords of an unusual character. One was a huge blade figured 
in the plate representing a group of arms, and carrying not only a solid basket hilt of 
steel, but an arm guard of steel also; there was also a sword of the cut and thrust 
order, intended to be used double-handed, figured on the upper and extreme left hand 
of the group, this is called “ liata ” j it belongs to Hindustan, and is used in show fighting- 
when very long it is called “ saif.” Another sword in Sirdar Bhagwfin Singh’s collection 
is in the lower part of the group. Still another, but not a Punjab specimen, was a huge 
kind of broad sword with a round point, used in show-fighting, aud called * w n h » * 


The Peshawur list contained the following 

[202].—“ Shamsher MUri.”— Supposed to be an Egyptian blade, valued at Be. 200. 

[208] — “ Shamsher Irfiui — chinir Jauhar”.— An Irdni or Persian blade, with the 
janhar or water mark, like the chin&r (or grain of plane wood). * 

[204]. — Shamsher dozabin&h. A two * tongued ’ or two-edge4 sword. 

[218]. Talw&r Tirahi, exhibited by Ghulam Jah, and made in the Tira 
District already alluded to. 


[214].— Shamsher Shah-Husaini Irani— A sword of the Shah Husain 
blade ie ribbed longitudinally ) from Persia. 


(the 


* Under the Arms Aot. 
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[216]. — Shanuiber chinAr jauliar KhurAsAni — from Khur&sAn as its name implies. 

Then we hare knives and daggers. The name of one of these I do not find in any 
of our dictionaries. 

[193]. — “ BaMdi tilAkAr," value Bs. 45, by Pira of Peshawur. — A gold inlaid knife 
or dagger. 

[ ]. — ChburA jauharddr, is an Afghan knife, worth Rs. 120. 

Chhurf* TirAhi is from Tira, as before noted. 

[223 ]. — * KArd kkurd.' — Two small knives, one rather larger than the other. These 
are not used in fighting. “ KArd ” is the Persian equivalent to 44 chhuri.” 


DIVISION IV. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

There is not much of any interest remaining. The defensive armour perhaps 
is an exception, as it often exhibits skill in taste and workmanship. 

In former days finely made chain armour was worn, called “ zira : M it was either 
worn with or without lining. I have seen one suit entirely cased in velvet. There is a 
short coat, “ kurta zira,” and leggings, " paijama zira,'* a helmet called 44 kulla zira/' 
generally consisted of a globular shaped steel cap, surmounted by a plume, and protected 
all round, except over the face, by a curtain of chain work. 

Over the chain armour the “ckAraina” was often worn, consisting of four pieces 
or curved plates, one for the front of the breast, one behind, and one smaller one for each 
side, attached by straps ; armlets of steel accompanied these. Steel helmets called 4 khod ' 
were woru, and were furnished with a sliding bar, which could be slipped down se as to 
protect the bridge of the nose. 

The whole “ chAraiua,” when worn by the Sikh nobility, was beautifully inlaid 
with gold. 

Shields were in former days universally used, and are so still by all the Biloch, 
PathAn, and AfghAn tribes. 

In former days they were either of steel inlaid with gold, or of rhinoceros hide 
(genda) or buffalo hide (the commoner ones), generally studded with four gilt bosses, or 
one larger boss in the centre ; they are always circular, and about 13 to 20 inches in 
diameter, but the size varies. 

Among miscellaneous weapons, the battle axe or “ tabar,” a broad edged axe, was 
occasionally used ; and the armoury at .Lahore contains one ( beautifully wrought with 
steel carved work ) said to have belonged to Guru Gobind Singh. 
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A large iron mace is also iu the collection, consisting of a stout short rod, headed 
with a crowu-shaped series of stout steel ribs, projecting or radiating on all sides from 
the central shaft 

The 44 chakra,” or war quoit, has never been used in recent times, but the 
4 Nihangs,’ or Sikh fanatics, always carried, as part of their strange dress and accoutrements, 
a large quoit, which consists of a large thin circle of steel, the outer edge being sharp. 

Bows and arrows, as weapons of defence and offence, are now so out of date, that I 
could with difficulty find at Lahore or Amritsar a single workman who knew how to make 
them. They are still carried by the Hill Chiefs of Kajput descent ; and a bow is presented 
as a 44 nazar,” or offering of respect, to a paramount chief or power. 

Some of the bows are shaped like ours, viz., a single curve or arc ; but those in 
the hills are mostly made with a double curve, like what we now see in pictures and 
sculptures as “ Cupid's " bow. 

The bow consists of a central piece, often of horn or bone, and to this two other 
flexible pieces are joined and firmly bound ; these are made of mulberry wood, 
first inserted into the centre block or hand-piece, and then bound with strips of catgut or 
thin hide; thev are tipped very skilfully with horn: the whole bow is then painted, 
ornamented with flower patterns in gold and colors, and varnished. The bow string 
is of crimson silk tipped with cat gut loops to attach it to the how. 

The arrows are straight shafts of the lmmj grass stem (kana), and tipped with 
solid points of steel ; the feather apparently of some kind of grey goose,— called “ ’ukab." 

The bows are made by a 44 kam&ngar,” whose trade is distinct from that of the arrow 
maker, or 44 tir-gar. I found one of the latter at Lahore, who gave me the following account 
of his tools. 

His implements are : — 

44 Kalib ”—an iron tube or mould through which the kana or shaft of the arrow, 
made of kana grass, is passed, to straighten it and pare off knots, &c.: it is heated if 
required. 

<4 Tirpai" — work stool. 

44 Banna "—to bore holes. 

Arrow head or 44 plial," which is made for him by an ironmonger. 

The arrow shaft is headed with wood, neatly bound on, so as to bear the incision of 
a nick to catch the bow string : the nick is called 44 b%ar the feather is made by attaching 
the feather stripped off the quill with glue to the shaft— four feathers are applied to each 
arrow. 
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CLASS XXIX. 

IMPLEMENTS USED IN TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 

DIVISION I. 

IN MANUAL TRADES. 

This Division is, I fear, a very miscellaneous one, nor have I any explanation to 
offer of the arrangement, or even of the contents of the pages devoted to it. 

Wherever it was possible, in describing special manufactures, I have included a 
description of the tools or machinery employed in the production, and hence there would 
be no object in repeating them here. 

In some few cases, however, I had either omitted the details, which it afterwards 
occurred to me might be useful, or I had not obtained the requisite information ; for it 
is literally impossible to understand from a native description, unaided by any diagrams, 
tlio tools and appliances used in the various handicrafts. It is necessary to go to the 
workshop and see both the form and uso of each kind for oneself. 

But there are not a few trades and occupations which could not be separately 
described except through the medium of a class like this, and on such grounds, I trust, the 
disorderly appearance of this chapter will meet with indulgence. 

It opens with some details of tools used in trades already described. Thus, wo 
have the tools of the weaver, the silk fringe- maker, and the silk dyer, also the workman 
who crimps and pleats cloth, a fashion once extensively in vogue. 

Then follow the implements of the following trades, which, as before suggested, are 
merely residuary, and purposely exclusive of all such trades and occupations as have been 
otherwise noticed in the preceding pages. 


Carpenter, 

“ Mistri, or tarkhdn.’ 

Metal cleaner and armourer, 

“ SikUgar.” 

Coiner, 

44 Tangsaliya.” 

Needle maker, 

44 Sozangar.” 

Tinman, 

“ Tingar.*' 

Pipe stem maker, 

44 Nechdband ” 

Kite maker, 

44 Patatigsaz.” 

Firework maker, 

41 Atishb&s.” 

Mat weaver, 

44 Borydbdf ” 

Rope maker, 

44 Rassi-bat.” 

Gilt leather maker, 

44 Pannigar.” 

Book-binder, 

44 Jilds&z.” 

Cobbler and Saddler, 

44 Mochi and Sirdj.” 

Paper maker, 


Stone cutter, 

44 Sangtar&sh.” 

Mill-stono rougher, 

44 Chaker&h.” 
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There are a few connected with the supply of articles of food, such us 

Dos&U. — The man who makes up cups, Ac., of loaves, in which confectionery 
and other edibles are sold. 

Hulwai. — The sweetmeat maker. 
l 7 anirgar. — The cheese maker. 

Papargar. — A man who grinds pulse, and also makes a sort of thin cake or 
biscuit called papal*. 

BharpdnjA. — A grain pare her. 

And lastly some miscellaneous trades : — 

The tobacconist ( Tanniku furosh. ) 

Soap* boiler ( Sabnngar ) 

Ink seller ( Siyahi farosli. ) 

Wrestler ( Paid wan. ) 

Tight- rope dancer ( Bdzigar. ) 

“ JVLA\"- Weaver. 

The parts of the loom can be understood bv reference to the diagram annexed. 

Beginning with the front we have — 

(a.) The “ Tur,” or beam on which the cloth is wound as fast as woven. It is 
supported between — 

(ft.) “ Mekh,” two upright posts, and the hr beam is turned by means of— 

(r.) “ Girdhauak, ” a straight st ick passing through a hole in the “ tur. M 

(d.) Tfmi is the web. The method of preparing it has already boon described. 

I should mention that the web is kept extended at the point where the finished fabric com* 
luences by a stick underneath. The stick is furnished with an iron point at either end, 
which is stuck into tlic edge of the cloth : this is called “ panak. ” 

In order to keep the upper and under threads of the web separate, moveable sticks 
are inserted at intervals. When it is desired to push them forward as the work pro- 
gresses, the weaver beats the web with a stick called “ chaimi,” and the jarring thus 
produced shakes the sticks forward. 

The other eud of the web, or that farthest from the u tur,” is held by a rope, 
“ Ians,” fixed to a short peg in the wall. 

The weaver seats himself on the ground in front of the tur, Ids feet being in a hole 
dug underneath. In front of him hangs the “ shana” (e.) or comb, which consists of a 
number of fine slips of bamboo, and keeps all the threads distinct. 

The “ hatha ” (f. ) is a rather heavy wooden frame, which fits over the " shrina,” 
and is suspended from the roof; it moves backwards and forwards, and as soon as the shuttle 
has passed between the threads of the web, the workman pulls the hatha forward and 
strikes the thread home, thus compacting and closing up the weaving as it progresses. 

Behind the shfcna and hatha hang ( g. ) the heddles called " rack ” — two in a plain 
loom, four in a “ khes baft ” loom — by means of which the threads of the web are al- 
ternately brought over and under each other. 
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This is shown separately in the diagram to avoid confusion. The heddle consists 
simply of a pair of light hits of kitna or reed, with a scries of threads, which have to be 
passed on to the warp before the loom is set up. They arc suspended from a stick called 
“ halii ” ( h. ) and ultimately to the roof of the building. The heddles are weighted and 
kept in place by sticks under the warp, having notched ends and called 44 p&insar ” (i. ). 
The treddle underneath, by which the racli is raised, is called 44 karaon ” (A*). 

The shuttle is called lifil, and is made of Khair wood ( Acacia catechu ). It is 
shaped like a small boat, having a spool of thread inside, which can be removed when the 
thread is expended, and replaced by another full one. 

The thread when woven is first wound on to a skeleton drum, called 44 dhera, ” 
supported in a square and light wooden frame called 44 uri M ; from this the thread is woven 
off on to the spools or shuttle spikes by means of the 44 charkha ” already described ( see 
page 1 fit ticq of this volume.) 

Silk weaving is described at page 01 ; nnd shawl weaving, which has a special kind 
of loom, at page 3s, and there is an illustration taken from a photograph of a loom 
which was at work in the Exhibition of 1SG1. 


UTU-KASIl — ONE WHO PLEATS AND PINKS CLOTH. 

( 1. ) Matt — large earthen vessel with a narrow mouth and broader base, which, 
being inverted, serves as a table or stand to work on. 

(2. ) Angitb— small furnace. 

( 3. ) Phatri -a curved iron like a small sickle. 

( 1. ) Charcoal. 

( 5. ) Fan. 

This art is not so much followed as formerly. Gentlemen would have the whole 
coat pleated over in a chequered pattern, or even in arabesque or flowered pattern. This 
was much in fashion iu the Sikh army. The ideating could be done on any material, silk 
muslin or satin. It is rarely seen now. 


ILA'KABAND or PJTHOLI. — Fancy silk and fringe maker. 

His tools are — 

An 44 adda ” — upright stick stuck on a flat stand, serving to fasten the ends of 
thread in plaiting, fringe making, «&e., 4 silai,* or steel spikes, scissors, and needles. 

He makes fringe, fancy buttons, borders, plaited strings for necklaces, izarbonds 
or netted silk girdles, tassels, and the like. 

He makes also gold ribbon of the kind called kaitiin, and fringe, on a tiny kind of 
loom which has no frame work, and moreover is worked sideways. The ordinary loom has 
its web at right angles to the workman’s body —this is parallel to it. The threads are changed 
not by heddles, but by small leather adjuncts called “kathila,” which are simply turned by 
the hand to invert the web threads. 

Fringe is made partly in this manner ; the tags of the fringe being made by hand 
and the edging which holds them In place on the loom. 
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“ PATBAKCT—Snx Dyer. 

His tools are — 

4 Karuh * — iron flat caldron. 

‘Deg’- caldron. 

4 Kuiuil * — earthen ‘ naiind * to hold alum solution ; another to hold sajji solution. 

* Dan da kasamvala* — stout sticks used in applying force to wring out the wet 
4 luchhu’ or skeius of silk. 

4 Dauda chalaiwala,* — for the same purpose. 

4 Daudi joriwali * — a small sized stick. 

4 Chattii, * — large wooden mortar with its 44 mola,” or pestle. 

* Hangi* — large horse hair sieve. 

* Sil-batta’ — stone and pestle for grinding up dye stuffs. 

Hopes and bamboos. 

4 Pin/ a stand or frame to support a deg or a strainer, over the receptacle below. 

The dyeing processes have been elsewhere described. 

44 MISTRI ” or 44 TAltKlUX”--Cx*n«Tm. 

His tools are as follows : — 

* Tosha,* ( or basola ) adze. Carpenters are very clever in using this tool, and 
with it they will do a number of operations for which other and special tools are provided. 
In the hills a small adze is used, called “ bela. ** This is smaller and lighter than 
the regular adze, and moreover the edge is curved. 

The speciineu lam describing from, came from the Pangi province of tho Chaniba 
State, on the Upper Chenab river. The coarse, but nevertheless effective and well designed 
carving on old houses, 4 nags * and temples in the hills, is almost always done with a tool 
of this kind.* 

4 Kuhari or kulhara * — is tho ordinary work axe. 

4 ATa,” 1 an ” — saws, small and large. 

4 Partial * — a small and narrow bladcd saw. 

4 MartoV or 44 hathaura ”, 44 hath aim ” — hammers. 

4 Gluui, * a large sledge hammer, mostly used by wheel-rights. 

4 Banna kumancha’ — is the revolving awl, worked by a bow with a leathern string, 
which supplies the place of our giuiblet, and also of our centre bit. The awl is made 
of various breadths : a point of any size can be fitted into the handle at pleasure. The 
leather string ( called 44 tamli, ” ) of the bow is twisted round the moveable wooden reel iu 
the centre of the handle, and by a saw like action the tool is kept revolving. 

Chisels are used as follows : — 

44 Sathra ” — a large chisel. 

44 Sathri” — a small do. 

“ChaurasC ” — a sort of chisel which has a narrow stem spreading out into a broad edge^. 


* A drawing of a bit of this carving will bo found further on ( Class —Architectural GvtUrivancet.) 
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“ Chauras Wra” — a very narrow chisel, shaped ) ~ ~ 


“ Gird, or “golbira” — a small chisel with a round edge. 



“ ChapA-birii” — a small gouge or curved chisel for cutting grooves. 

“ Miyangi ” — another, only smaller. 

“ Nok ” — a chisel likn iho chauras bird, only again filed off till the edge is reduced 
to a sharp point. 

The planes arc — 

44 llanda ’’—common plane. 

41 Draz ” — a narrow plane for squaring and straightening edges. 

“Golub” — a small plane with the blade semi-circular, so as to make ft rounded 
moulding at the edge of si plank, & o. 

“ Cheri-randd ” — a plane for bevelling edges, «fcc. 

“ Gilmi-randa” — a plane for cutting out a groove. 

Carpenter’s ///es are — 

44 Kanm-reti ” — a two bladed file for sharpening and setting saws. 

44 Ohossa ” — a coarse rasp. 

“ Reti ” — files of sorts. Niiu-gird, ( 44 half round 1 ' file) &e. 

And he also requries — 

“ (tuny a ” — the carpenter's square or gnomon. 

44 ParkAr” — compasses of iron. 

“ Kliatkash -a tool to mark lines on planks: being an iron spike in a wooden 
handle. 

44 Nimgiiz ” — a foot and a half rule. 

The sawyer, called 4 parniii-kash,’ or 44 ari-kash.” uses only one implement that 
need bo alluded to, viz., his odda or triangular prop, whereby he supports, in a tilted position, 
tin? log he intends to saw up. It consists simply of a triangular arrangement of bars, the 
third bar being moveable, so as to adjust the opening to the size of the log. 


SAIKAIGAR or 8IKLIQAR (corruptly) Cleaned of Arms and Metal Work. 

His implements are — 

“ San ” — a grinding and polishing wheel ; and “diwal charmi ” a leather rope, which 
is passed over the end of the axle of the sail, and is alternately pulled by either of two 
men seated at opposite sides : this causes the san to revolve. It is larger and heavier thau 
the wheel usod by the i hakkak * ( q. v. ) and so cannot be turned by the bow and string. 
Two uprights, or “ kel,” support the san. 

41 Kurund ” — corundum or emery. 

44 Riinda” — flat edged scrapers, made like the blade of a plane and used for scraping 
iron. They are made of various sizes. 

“Maskala” — an iron polisher shaped like a crescent; held by one point, or by both 
if a flat surface has to be polishe 1. 
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Horn polisher — piece of horn let into a fiat haudle. 

“ Patri" — a stone slab for a hone. 

“ Kaf ” — a mixture of oil aiul corumlum or emery, which is rubbed on the article to 
be cleaned, after which it is scraped with a rauda. 

“ Gaddi,” a pad of woollen cloth, on which the article is polished. It gets in time a 
coating of oil and corundum because of the rubbing that comes off the articles polished. 

“ Tor ahani.” — a pick to clean out holes, tubes, &c. 

TANQSA'LIYA. — Coixeb. 

His implements are — 

* Bhatti * — forge. 

* Kalwang * — bellows. 

Piucers, anvil, hammers, as in other trades. 

* lteza * — a narrow ingot mould. 

4 Kuthali '—a crucible. 

* Chi m ta * — tongs. 

‘ Wadlian * — a sledge lminmcr. 

‘Tttppft* — die with which coin is struck. A bit of rounded and weighed silver is 
placed between two dies, and both sides struck at onco with a sledge hammer. 

This represents the old fashion of mint work. 

SOZAN GAR . — Needlemakeb. 

This man makes large noodles of iron wire, still used by cobblers and fur 
coarse work, as they sell at four annas or five annas a thousand : the thinner they are tho 
more they cost. 

“ Iron wire is taken, and a prescribed length cut off with a pair of heavy nippers 
called “ kainth;” a blow with a hammer on a flat anvil, on one end of the wire, flattens it to 
receive the eye. The needle is then dressed to make it straight by rolling it under a 
wooden pin on a slightly concave surface of a thick wooden stick. These are called 
“ darari-danda," or 41 inaihana-dawla.” The needle is sharpened with a file, and 
then ground on a wheel. This wheel is a vertical shaft about a foot long, shod 
with an iron point, which revolves in the ground, ami the upper end being a point which 
runs into a wooden arm or transverse bar, which is supported by a wooden rest. 

This wheel, called i cliarkh ' or 44 barta, ” is a mass of lac and corundum melted to- 
gether. It is set spinning by a bow and leather 
string, as is usual in all apparatus when a 
rotatory motion is required. After the polishing 
the eye is bored with a “borina,” but the 
banna consists of a mere iron silai or spike with 
a hollow bit of cocoa-nut shell called " fcoi , 99 
which forms the handle on which the workman's 
hand rests, while the spike revolves with the 
action of the bow string ( See illustration 
under “ Pearl Borer" page 102.) 
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The needles are polished by being rolled upon a piece of leather with some “ chftn,” 
or bran of wheat, and a little water ; being rolled aud rubbed together, they get smooth. 
About 250 are made iu a day. 

TIN OAR (ric). (Tin-man.) 

His tools require no mention. The iron with which he heats the solder or “r/inga” 
is called ‘ kdbya ' or * kiiwya.' 

NECHABAND. — Pipe Stem Maker. 

They take a small bamboo of the hollow stemmed kind ( the Arnndinaria falcaia or 
Nirgal of the higher hills) and place it on a sort of iron neck or vice, supported on three 
feet, (called sipfiwa,) over a charcoal lire ; they are thus able to bend the tube to the angle 
required for the liuka stem ( sec plate at page 2SS, volume I). When the bend is effected, 
and the stem is cool, it is sawn to size with a small saw; they tie cloth over the outside, 
and thou insert, into the end a stout curved iron wire, which is roughed all over so as 
to stick to the inside of the tube; this gives them a handle whereby to spin the tube round 
aud round while they wind silk or gold thread on for ornament. The iron is called “ tdr. 

A long iron wire, similarly roughed with points, like the twig of a fir tree, is called 
lilmgaza, and is used for hollowing out and clearing the inside of the tube. 

The tube of a liuka which supports the chihuu or bowl is made of a hollow reed 
(nari or nai-iibi ) ami the smoking tube of the small bamboo. The tube of a “peckwan” 
is made of a coil of zinc wire covered iirst with l»irch bark, then with cloth. 

BA TANG-SA Kite-maker. 

The passion of the people for kite-flying may be understood by the maker having a 
separate trade. 

He requires only knife, scissors, a board, a pestle and mortar, a “ dullu,” a round 
earthen vessel to hold water and a big shell to polish the paper. 

The kites are made of thin bamboo, and polished paper. The form of kite is usually 
that of a rude attempt at the outline of a butterfly or bird. The kite-flying that is most 
fashionable, is that by two opponents, each of whom endeavours to cut the other’s string. 
For this purpose the kite-maker covers the string with a colored paste called “ nutjha, ” 
consisting of ground glass and corundum mixed with flour paste aud red lead. 

ATISH BA' Z — Firework Maker. 

“ MoliU ” — wooden pestle, thin in the middle for the better grasp of the workman's 
hand, and thick and cylindrical at either end ; this is used for pounding up the saltpetre 
Ac., in the — . 

“ Ohattu**— or mortar, both being made of mango wood to prevent the possibility 
of striking lire. Only the rough pounding is done in this. 

*Chakki”— flat circular mill or grindstone for grinding materials. 

“ Clmj” — a sort of basket or frame in which material is wiimowed from dust 
and dirt, by being jerked up and down. 
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“ Ohanni” — a seive of horse hair, or of pierced parchment. 

u Saucha” — a mould or pattern tube to guide the size of the tubes in which the 
fireworks are formed. 

u Sil batta,” grindstone and slab for grinding. 

“ Levi,” paste, and “ sail ” for tying up &c. Nearly all the binding of rockets 
and tying up tubes Ac., is done with strips of untwisted * san * dipped in paste. This, when 
dry, is an excessively tight and firm binding. 

u Kkurpf,” small scraper. 

u Kharcha,” small hulle for filling tubes with composition, «&e. 

“ Teslia,” adze. 

“ Hathaura,” hammer or mallet. 

11 Banna,” awl or centre bit. 

Small saw. 

Materials required — 

Pajver, bamboo, jilli ( gold-beater’s skin ), charcoal, sulphur, saltpetre, “ deg” 
steel filings brought from Hindustan - common iron filings are not used. 

Hurtal (orpimenl) gives a blue color; Mansil (realgar) (written in my vernacular list 
man chi r) gives white. 

The gold-beater’s skin is used to bind over certain tubes to prevent the material 
burning too fast, or bursting all at once. 

BORYA ILl'JF’— M at Weaver. 

His tools arc — 

/ 

Wooden pegs ; string and rope ; 11 lia.Ua,” a long beam perforated with holes. This 
last forms the * weaver’s beam,’ though which the inoonj strings for the web of the mat are 
passed and thus kept in place : the other ends of the strings, at the extremity of the intended 
length of the mat, are fixed to a bamboo, which is kept in its place by wooden pegs. 
The material used is the dry flag, Typha aiHjux/ifolin, (dib), which is collected in bundles. 
When required for work, a handful of the long leaves is taken, slightly damped and mado 
flexible with blows from a wooden mallet. 

Matting made of date palm is done without any string web : broad plaits of the 
fibre are made and stitched together. 

RASSI-BAT— Rope Twister. 

They have a wooden board shaped as fig. 1 pierced with holes, called “cliarkh”; through 
these arc passed sticks, usually roughly broken off boughs of a tree shaped as fig. 2 
and called “ sabila” ; the knot on the shoulder keeps the stick from passing through the 
hole altogether. To the short end of each stick a length of rope-hemp, or other material, 
is tied. The perforated board is now fixed firmly to two uprights, and a second and similar 
perforated board is put over the long ends of the sticks and is turned round and round : 
this causes the short ends of the sticks, with the hemp strands attached, to revolve, and 
thus the strands are twisted together. To secure uniformity, the strands ( * ldr ’ ) are 
passed over a wooden block called “ kalbut” (fig. 3) with grooves in it ; beyond this the ends 
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of the strands are caught by a hook, which hook is fixed to the end of a bit of rope, whic 
is made fast to a weight. ( When seven strands are required, then one strand passes tlioug 
a hole bored in the middle of the block ). The block is at the end of the strands furtlies 
from the turning board, and close to the weight ; as the rope is formed the closing strand 
force the block forward, as fig. t. 

String is made by twisting on a big wooden spindle called “ taowfr,’* suspended b; 
leather thongs. 

For rope which is not sufficiently thick to require the first described apparatus 
they use a mere wooden frame, carrying four revolving spools at the comers, each spoc 
ends in a hook, to which the strands to be twisted are tied. The spools are set revolvinj 
with a baud passed over them aud a fly-wheel or charkha. This framejhs ealle< 
u takla.” 


FANNIGAR—Qjlt Leather Maker. 

His implements are, a file, a flat stone, leather, “ raughan gilna,” silver leaf. 

They take small pieces of sheep skin, six fingers long and four broad, called pamn , 1 
and place them on the stone, where they are carefully scraped ; then they place the silve 
leaf over the leather, aud fix it there with a size made by boiling the gelatinous tendon 
of the goat’s foot with uishasta ( wheat starch ). The silver being fixed, it is burnishes 
(jilfi kiya jata) with agate, and varnished with a yellow varnish consisting of copn 
(sundras) boiled in linseed oil and colored yellow with musabbar ( bitter aloes ). Tli 
finished leather is of a coarse brassy color. Panni is very cheap, a piece only costiiij 
a few pies : it is used in uative saddlery and shocmakiug. 

JILT) fiAZ— B ook-Binder. 

The book-binder uses these tools : — 

* Kap.’ — A curved knife for cutting paper. 

* Sil.* — A stone tablet. 

‘ Koba.’— A mallet to beat paste-board covers, Ac. 

4 Sui.’ — Needle, and 

4 ltainbhi, a leather cutting chisel with slauting edge ; also rulers ; screw pres 
called “ sikanja,” scissors, Ac.; chedni, a tool like a rambhi, but with a straight edge, fo 
scraping leather ; * chossa,* a rasp, to smooth the edge of paper. 

MOCifl—CoBBLER ; and SIRA’J — Saddler. 

They use the following tools : — 

A'r— awls of sizes, being made with tapering points, but thick and heavy above, an< 
short flat heavy handles, thus, 
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An awl wiili a^litile not^li in the side of the point., to allow the thread being passed 
over it at the time of boring the hole, is called ‘ tir kuiuliwalla. * 

“ Chedni ” is a tool for paring and scraping leather thin ; it is an iron Made coming 
to abroad slanting edge, and is fixed in a turn ip- shaped handle of wood. 

“ China ” is a sharp slant-edged tool for catting leather. The leather to he cut is 
placed on a flat tabular wedge of wood called ‘ katya ’ : this is made of ‘ karil * wood, so as 
not to turn the edge of the tools. 

“ Koba ” is the squat -formed pounder or mallet used for boating leather* 

The saddler has a wooden * tree * to make up his saddles with, railed 1 kutra. 9 Tho 
shoe-maker requires a “ kalluit ” or last, with “ phsiru ” or wedge to make it fit. Both 
artisans use a * pliarni, 9 or tool for polishing leather, and a gota chobi, a wooden bar cut 
to an edge for a similar purpose. Tliev have also a * gameha 9 or little lump of dough, 
with which they clean the tinsel or lace they put on their work. 

Paper-Maker. 

The implements of a paper-maker have been already partly described in tho course 
of the description of paper making given at pages 5)2 and 5)2. 

The pounding apparatus is called “ jnmlar." 

The frame which carries the fine screen on which the pulp is deposited to form 
the sheet is called “ khashi.” 

“Mir” is the screen laid over it, and formed of a aeries of parallel stalks or tho 
M pann(” grass, selected for their evenness and thinness. Two sticks, used to extend tho 
‘ niir ’ and keep it straight on the khashi at either side, are called “such.” 

The brush for spreading the paper against the prepared wall to dry is called 
dastuua. 


SANGTA It A' SIT — Stone-cutter. 

Sis tools are — 

Hath aura,— liannner ; and “ gan,” sledge hammer. 

Tanchi (of sorts) —stone cutting chisels without handles. 

“ Chilli”— -a chisel for dressing or squaring building stones. 
“ Tdnki ” — a thin flat chisel of hard steel for splitting slates. 
Tirpai— (stool) to put the work on. 

Gunyd and parkar— gnomon and compasses, 

Soh an — a rasp or coarse file. 

Patliri — a hone to sharpen chisels. 

A copper saw. 

An iron do. 

A large cross-saw, worked with sand* 

San — a polishing wheel. 

Kurand — corundum powder. 
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Bartsi — a wooden bar covered with a mixture of lac and # corundum, used for 

y«r.I »«1> iff *r 

'■ i ,J {■■■:. .*» - ! <■• = •...,. r-.v ; *harkar has small tauehis, 

hammers, tv «v-.V r: v% r- " v.r *, **>w w/h iron wire for cutting stone, a tube, 

which being worked with corumtuin powder, bores a hole and withdraws the interior 
cylinder; a ‘ barma ’ is also used. 

In quarrying Ac., the following tools are used: 

“Karandi” — the scoop (a long wire with spoon shaped scoop at the end) for 
cloaning blast holes. 

“ A 'gal ” — crowbar. 

11 Jabbal ” — jumper used for smaller blast holes, being pointed at either end and 
bulging in the middle. 

“ Min " — ( “ Big ’* lower down, but both in hill districts ) a lever. 

CJf • ( AT li All — Mii.l.stonk Kocg » kb. 

The millstone roughor’s whole business is to rasp or roughen the surface of the 
grindstones. This he does with a small pick or hummer called “ chakiruk.” 

DOS ALL 

A class of people who make “ dhiina, ” ( little nips ) and “ pattal, ” ( plates ) out of 
loaves, in which .Hindus eat. food or carry sweetmeats from the shops, Ac. They fasten 
the leaves together with tin* strip.-. <*! the bark or ’-■heath “ tili ” gathered from the stalks 
of the “ uitmj," and even work patterns on the leaves with thin strips of the same. They 
originally were hill people, but some few are found in Lahore, Amritsar, aud elsewhere. 


11 A JAVA I — SWEETMEAT Sni.LER. 

The lialwni or sweetmeat maker uses the following vessels — 

Karah and kanihi — open iron hemispherical eauldrous. 

Thai — plates of brass, or trays. 

Khwaneha-— 1 large brass tray. The itinerent seller carries one of them to lioIdTns 
wares when selling: In* supports the tray on a sort of stool made oi 
kaua reed, called “ tarauni.” 

Tawd — an iron plate for baking. 

Dora— a cup attached to a rod, or deep ladle. 

Tauui— a cullender (various sorts) some to drop ‘ bed ana ’ through, (which consists 
of drops of thin paste passed into ghee and fried,) some to « bundi ” 
which is finer. 

Belna and eliakla — paste roller and board. 

IChurpi — an edged tool for scraping the iuside of kettles and pots. 

Knives (churi). 

Masad ckobi-r-a round mallet used in beating the sugar used in making “halwa/ 
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Sieves (clianni). 

Wooden moulds to make sugar images in, as used on festival da vs. 

Dabi— a wooden scraper. 

PANIRGAR— Cheese-maker. 

His implements are — 

Chiku — a shape or mould made of bamboo in which chooses are imulo. 

An iron pan (karalii). 

Shfrd&n — rennet ? 

Dori — an iron strainer to separate Urn curd. 

.Bojlia, a stone weight to press the cheese. 

Natives have only one kind of cheese. They heat the milk first, using ewe's 
milk, goat's, cow’s or buffalo's; of these ewe’s milk is mostly used, —and Mien stir it with 
rennet mixture. The curd is placed in tie* mould or eliikii, which is first, lined with cloth, 
and is then pressed with the addition of a little salt. These cheeses do not keep Jong. 
Kabuli cheese is imported into the Punjab, A cheese made as above is ready for use in 
a few hours after pressing ; the cloth is changed twice during the process. 

PA'PARGA R— Pui.sk 0 ktndeu ani> “ IV par ” Makkii. 

This man makes “ papar,” that is to say. thin Hat cakes made by mixing mfmg 
or mah (pulse) flour with salt, black pepper, spires, zira, &c., into a paste with water, 
and then rolling it out with a rolling pin. 

They first of all take dal or split pulse, soak it in water, add the spices, ar T mako 
it up into little balls of the weight of half a chit Irik each, one ball rolled out thi.. makes 
a papar. This is a separate trade. 

Papargars only make those cakes, or else “barvrin,” a kind of fried savory cake, 
or “piti,” which consists of malt pulse ground up wit h water, and is sold in that state, 
being cooked according to taste by the purchaser. They also grind up gram in the same 
way, and sell it to halwais, who make the sweetmeat called “laddu” out of it. 

BHA'HPUNJA OU BllA * KPUNJA—(hi\m Pauciier. 

His imj dements are — 

Kaunchd — shovel to take out the sand, which they first heat in the oven and 
afterwards use to parch grain on. 

Kharcha — a ladlo. 

Bhatti — the oven. 

Karclii — iron plate. 

Clianni —sieve, and “ chap” winnowing basket. 

u Daur ” — earthen vessel like a naund. 

Sand. 

“ Muttha ti'U ” — a sort of whisk or brush, with which they agitato the grain 
along with sand in the karahi over the Are, 
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tl Hathfkra gilli ” — a hollow earthen vessel filled with kuukur to make it heavy, 
and then used as a pestle in crushing parched pulse so as to make it into dal or 
split pulse. 


Tobacconist. 

Requires only a hit of matting or taut to spread the tobacco on, and a “ nuinglf ” 
or wooden mallet to bruise it with ; a “ toka ” or small chopper to cut it up, and a 
“ chanm ” or iron sieve to sift out the coarse bits of stalk. 

The powdered tobacco is mixed with molasses and beaten with the mtingli: some 
people add sajji to make it strong. 

To make tobacco into the “ Miami ra,” or mixture for smoking by wealthy persons 
various spices and perfumes are added, and apple preserve, &e. 

Hindustanis chew tobacco with lime or betel nut ; Punjabis do not, 

HA'B UNO Alt- Soap-Boiler. 

His implements are — 

Kundl— earthen cauldron, 

Chamcha — ladles. 

Clidhbaeha — small masonry tanks. 

Paluiuri — a wooden scraper. 

Dora — a deep ladle, with a cup attached to a stick. 

Chanui — a sieve. 

Karahi — a cauldron, or curved iron pan, used by a soap boiler, is built into masonry, 
so as to form a fire-proof bottom to the tank, and then the soap lye is boiled in it. 

Twelve maunds of crude soda (sajji) and 6 maunds of whitewash (kalai) are mixed 
in a masonry tank ( ebahbaeha ) and sufficient wafer pound over them to cause the water 
to stand two fingers depth over the mixture; after being well stirred it is left to settle. 
The clear liquor is drawn oft* into a second tank placed below the first, aud then into a 
third, in which it is mixed with 20 maunds of sweet oil : the mixture is stirred and left to 
stand for 15 or 20 days ; after which it is put into the tank with an iron bottom and a fire 
place underneath ( bakh&rf ). It is well boiled. Sweet oil is used ( viz., sesamumoil) 
not “Baron” (rape seed), which yields a coarse, hard, and insoluble soap, 

Ink-Seller. 

Boils his lamp black with gum in a karahi, and when boiled down 
snakes it into little balls with his fingers for sale, or smears it on a reed 
1 pathhal/ off which it falls in scales and is collected when dry, 

PAHLWA'N-Wwmtum. 

He uses the following weapons v — 

** Mungli ” — the callister or Indian sceptre. 

V Bugdar short cylinders of wood, with a place cut out in the side for a handle, 


thick, either 
frame called 
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“ Sangtfir or Sangtola ” — a much longer wooden cylinder, three or four foot long, 
which is held by handles cut out in the thickness of the wood, raised with both hands, 
and thrown backward over the head, 

“Taman” — a sort of bow, the extension of which strengthens the muscles of the arm. 

The clothes they wear consist of a 4 samosa/ or head cloth, worn to keep the hair 
confined. 4 Khainch * ornamental strips of cloth, worn on the hips and hanging down 
on either side ; * langoti and jaugya* — short drawers and waist-cloth. 

BA'ZIGAB — Tight Hope Dance k. 

His apparatus consists of a stout baiuhoo polo hold by four stays; up this he climbs 
and fixes on the top a “ patri ” or small wooden stage, or loot* board, from which he 
exhibits feats. 

He dances on a rough rope or on a slippery one ; the latter is culled “uara,” or rope 
of leather thongs. He ties a cow's horn to each ankle, so that* the tip of the horn may 
curve outwards ; he then walks on the rope, the rope being between the sole of his 
foot and the curved horn, he is thus enabled to maintain a balance on the smooth surface. 
On a common hemp rope lie dances with the aid of the balancing pole. He generally 
makes a show of lifting heavy beams called “ soliaga,” and jumping over several camels 
placed side by side. These people mostly come from llujuuri and Punch, and are 
said to be Kashmiris. 

The “ lakriMz ” is also a performer of this class ; lie lights with the ‘ gatka * or 
basket-hilted singlestick, also with the ‘ bank/ a huge two-handed straight bladed 
sword; or with the “saif” or “phata,” a kind of broad-sword ; he performs tricks also with 
ilm “ inaratti,” a bamboo pole with a lighted torch at either end. 
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DIVISION IL 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

Uiuler the division of agricultural implements I have included those rude 
machines which are used for cotton cleaning, oil pressing, sugar-cane crushing, and 
raising water from wells. I have also taken occasion to note some experiments which 
were instituted to compare the efficiency of the native cotton cleaning apparatus with 
improved saw and other gins. A series of rude implements will also be mentioned, and 
all will he described under the three divisions, which in the first volume we found 
convenient in agricultural matters Thus we shall have to describe the tools and their 
names as used in the Punjab, ( 2 ) as used in the C is- Sutlej districts, where the vernaculars 
approach more to those of Hindustan, and ( 3 ) those used in the hills. 

The cotton cleaning machines have already been noticed. The separation from the 
seed is done by passing the cotton through two wooden roller* carried between two uprights ; 
the ends of the rollers are formed into screws, which impinge one on the other, so that, when 
a handle at the opposite end of the upper roller is turned, both upper and lower rollers 
are moved. The rollers can be adjusted closer to one another, according to the nature of 
the cotton. Such a machine is called “ helna ” or “ vclna.” The cotton has to be carded 
and cleaned, which is done with a “ pinjan which has already been described as like a 
large strung how, hung from the roof, and the string twanged and let fly against the 
cotton with the aid of a small wooden billet held in the hand ; the workman is called 
‘ nadiif. To supersede those rude processes, which, however, are cheap, and considering 
all things, wonderfully expeditious, various designs of saw-gins and other machines have 
been tried. 

The following extract from the Report on the Dharwar Cotton-Gin Factory (a 
Government institution ) will explain this subject : — 

“ The Supremo Government at Calcutta challenged invention by offering prizes in 
money of a large amount sufficient, to induce tbe best mechanical skill of the country to 
enter the lists, and at the appointed trials many and varied inventions and modifications 
were brought forward, but the result proved that the task had baffled the skill of the 
competitors, and that the “time honored ” churka continued to hold its sway in 
triumph. 

“ One or two points essential to success had been overlooked in all these machines, 
and though some of them in short trials appeared to give promise of success, and obtained 
prizes, still, when brought into practical use, it was found that they could not surpass the 
41 churka ” even in the single requirement of quantity of out-turn of work, and ultimately 
all hopes of obtaining such a machine seemed to have been abandoned. 

“ For some years back I have paid very considerable attention to this subject, and 
after careful practical study succeeded in producing a machine entirely free from the 
above defects ; and, on proceeding to Eugland, I took with me working models of this 
machine and also supplies of seed ootton. I was thus enabled personally to lay these 
models before some of the first machinists of the country, and to explain where the former 
difficulties lay, and the exact nature of the articles now required. 
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Various parties liavo been engaged, each introducing bis own modification 
with regard to the application of the power Ac., but the practical result is the production 
of machinery which, with the estimated labor of one man, gives an ont-turn of upwards 
of 100 pounds of cotton wool piA’ day, with the additional advantage of allowing no seed 
to pass through. 

“ At the very highest estimate, the quantity of cotton cleaned by the best native 
churka does not exceed 20 pounds per man per day of 12 hours. With such a groat 
advantage iu economy, not to mention expedition also, as well as the yearly increasing 
scarcity and cost of labour, owing to the amount taken up by railways and other public 
works, the benefit of such machinery, when it becomes generally known, will he appreciated, 
and the cleaning of native cotton by its use will in all probability become a separate 
occupation in itself. 

“ The saw-gin destroyed native cotton, and its value was lowered in the market; 
nevertheless, labor was scarce, and the Broach saw-gin, driven by steam, found amplo 
employ ni out. I saw at that place in the cleaning season of 1S59, the carts laden 
with seed cotton crowding to the gins, and their owners striving for precedence. 
The exports from Broach at the time at which the above estimate of profits was taken, 
amounted, I believe, to about 45,000 hales per annum. 

“ I may here observe that, although the cultivation of native cotton is capable of 
extension to an enormous degree, vet the amount of manual labor available is barely 
sufficient to clean the quantity now produced. Any large extension without the aid of 
cleaning machinery therefore cannot la* expected, and this remark is the more applicable, 
when it is considered that, the chief increase in cotton cultivation must he looked for 
in new districts, such as those of Central India, where the population is thin and scarcely 
sufficient to till the land .”— liqwt on the Cotton Gin Factory , Dkarwar, jhujcb 17 to 10. 

I shall merely add a brief table shewing the result of soino trials with different 
kinds of machinery. 

ft is impossible to go at greater length into the subject in a work devoted to 
describing the existing manufactures and machinery of the Punjab. Indeed the introduction 
of even as much as I have admitted (tan only he justified by the consideration that there 
lias been so much interest excited by tin? question of cotton gins venm* cliarkha or 
belna, that it is difficult to mention the one without some allusion to the other. 



BESULTS of severed trials made at Kurrackee in 1SG4-G5 with American and English Saw and Boiler Cotton-Gins upon 
ous Sind ” ( native ) and “ MuUeer grown Egyptian 99 ( exotic ) uncleaned cotton . 
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The oil pressing machine has already been described. It is called u kohlu.”* 

The sugar-cane mills have already been described. t The “ velnn,” the one like the oil 
mill or kohlu, used in the C is- Sutlej districts, and the one used in Kotor, will be found 
in Volume I. But I should mention that the plate facing page 301 • represents an improved 
sugar mill invented by Mr. Buchanan of Gujrat. Its peculiarity, which the plate cannot 
show, is that by aid of a curved iron sheet at the back, the canes pass through the upper 
rollers and into the lower ones again without difficulty. Mr. Buchanan furnished a 
memo, on this machine, which I append. The plate in Volume I, at page 304, was, I should 
mention, intended for this volume, but the, binder appropriated it for the first, unknown to 
me ! 

“This is a model on the scale of jjths the proposed sise, designed to be worked 
by water power, by an endless band attached to a drum fixed to a water- whcol ; the water- 
wheel being erected on the falls of the rajhahas reticulating the Goordn, spoor district, 
or similar falls used by natives for the grain mills, as either undershot or Arehimedian 
fly water-wheel will apply. The principle is that of tho mills in genera! use in tho West 
Indies, but with the addition of another pair of rollers contrived to work in opposition, 
the contrivance ( iron plate directors) is also original. In the West Indies tho mills aro 
worked by horses or mules yoked on by lovers 

“ The natives bring forward as a plea for not improving their sugar-cane, that their 
mills are not suited or powerful enough. Their mills, although showing a fair knowledge 
of mechanical power hardly to be expected from them, still requires 10 men and 8 pairs 
of bullocks to work it for 24 hours, producing but b or l) maunds of goor ; this is unneces- 
sarily expensive. Their apparat us is also rude, and it is continually liable to mishaps 
when working. The working of this machine will not be a quarter as expensive as tho 
other, besides being capable of bruising stiller cane, and giving a much greater out-turn.” 

Before taking leave of the sugar-mills, I propose to give an account of tho parts of 
the “ Dal-kohlu,” a sugar-mill used in Ambala, and generally in the Cis-Sutlej districts. 
In these it is seen the rollers (belna) are little if at all used. 

The huge hollow mortar or vessel which holds the canes is mado of sAl ( Shorea 
robusta ) or other hard wood, and is called kohlu ; it has a rim of iron called “ kundol.” 

The roller which presses the canes is called Mat, * and is made of kfkar or slifsliam 
wood. This is kept pressing against the side of the kohlu as it rolls round and round 
by a beam called “ makri, ” and to this is attached the long lever, which is moved in a 
circle by a yoke of cattle, and which walking round and round cause the lat to roll like 
a huge pestle in a mortar. This lever is called “ in&nak thambd,” and at the end of it 
is the driver’s seat “ p&t ”. 

To work the mill, the lfit is removed, canes placed all round the kohlu, and then a 
huge wooden cup called “dtfnt roda, ” like a lining to the kohlu,' is put in: thus the canes 
arc enclosed between two walls of Wood; the lat is then fixed inside the * d&nfc-roda,* and 
the two being thus pressed together the canes between are strongly crushed ; a false 
wooden bottom is put into the danfc-roda and called “ jar-p£char the expressed juice 


* See Punjab Products, Volume I, pa go 431. 
f Id. Volume I, pp, 305—C, and plates. 
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runs through this into the kol or hollow receptacle under the kohlu, thence it is drawn 
by a drain or lialf-pipe (patnala) into a naund or “ kund,” a great earthen receptacle. 

It is now boiled in a “ bi'l-karahf ” and stirred 'with a short spoon, hathf, or a headed 
stick called “ mfisacl.” The boiled juice is stored in a large pan called “ chakh,” being 
moved there into by aid of a sort of pan called “ chnshm.”. A long ladle used in helping 
this operation is called “ dhora”. 

The Plough . — The plough used in the Punjab is a very simple affair. A somewhat 
long heavy beam, gradually coming to a point at one end, and rounded at the other end, 
supplies the place of the whole of the ploughshare and other arrangements of an English 
; plough. This beam is called “kur ; ” it is shod at the point with an iron blade called 
phala, which pierces the soil, and the beam behind it getting gradually broader forces 
the soil of the furrow aside as it advances. The furrow is not of course very deep, but 
in all soft sand and sailAba soils this cheap plough is quite sufficient. 

To continue the description: from the extreme heavy end of the * kur;’ a handle, con- 
sisting of a sloping stake and a hand-piece at the top, is erected at a slight angle, by which 
the ploughman guides the course of the plough ; further on, a stout curved beam (sannd) 
is fixed into the “kur” and slopes away in an opposite direction to the handle or “jangi.” 
This beam gets thinner towards the end, and its elongated end forms the pole on either 
side of which the oxen are yoked. 

The plough-share is made of k Hear or her wood. When they use the “ nali ” or tube 
for drill sowing, they tie it on to 1 he stake called “ jangi, ” which is fixed to the plough 
handle. The nali is a tube of bamboo, with the mouth rather wide and funnel shaped : it 
is used in sandy soil for wheat sowing, and in some soils for gram and jo war also — it 
deposits the grain deeper in tho soil than the ordinary hand process. 

The bullocks are harnessed by a yoke called panjali, consisting of two parallel 
bars, one of which goes above and the other below the neck of the animal ; it is fitted with 
four cross bars, two at either end, between which the neck of the animal is confined. The 
two outer bars are moveable, in order to let tlie yoke be put on and taken of. The 
upper beam of the yoke is called “ jiila, ” and the lower “ phat ; ” the inner and fixed crow- 
bars are “muty6”; the outer moveable bars or pins “arli.” 

On the subject of ploughs, an extract from the report on the revised Settlement of 
the Ferozepore district may be given. 

u The plough deserves further notice. There are two descriptions of ploughs, 
one called the M miinnd, ” the other the “hal.” They will best be understood by the 
following drawing. — ( See sketch facing this page. ) 

Of these, the muima is considered by far the better sort of plough. It penetrates 
much* deeper into the ground than the hal, and goes deeper and deeper at each successive 
'ploughing, as the surface soil gets more pulverized, but it can only be dragged by strong 
cattle, and is used only in the rohee. The hal is the plough of the “ bhet ” lands.* It is 
* a very inferior machine to the mfinna ; it only scratches the surface of the ground, hula 
heavier plough would be of no use with the small breed of cattle that are alone found 
in the “bhet.” 


* Low moist lands near the river* 
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The parts of the plough given ( Amballa district ) by Mr, Wynyard, are as follows : 
the plough used Cis-Sutlej does not materially differ from that in the Punjab proper. 

Hal. — The whole plough. 

Halis. — The shaft connecting the plough with the yoke ( made of sal wood.) 

Hfil — the wooden beam that carries the ploughshare ( made of kikar, uhisham or 
khair wood.) 

Patha— the frame with iron rim ( kat ) which holds on the ploughshare. 

Pliali — the ploughshare of iron. 

Ju£ — a single yoke for quiet oxen ( shisham or tut wood.) 

Panjali — a double yoke, into which the necks of oxen are fastoned by u gathd ” or 
straps of leather. 

Nari or Nurka, leather thong by which the yoke is attached to the shaft. ( halis.) 

Pachwansa — a small wedge by which the phali or share is firmly fixed into the 
patha ( made of kikar or tut (mulberry) wood. ) 

Pauii-santd — bamboo handle and leather thong forming the ploughman’s driving 
whip. The stick with a goad fixed to it at ono end, and a lash at the other, is called 
“ purani ” in Punjab. 

It now remains to describe the other agricultural tools used in the plains. 

Kuban or kulhari — a small, somewhat heavy headed axe, used for wood cutting 
&c. ( Kullidri— Cis-Sutlej.) 

Datri — a curved sickle with a rough serrated edge (Daranti Cis-Sutlej.) See sketch 
facing next page. 

Ramba — a Bort of trowel with curved handle ( Khtirpa Cis-Sutlej.) 

Phaurfi or Kasi— the tool shaped like a mattock, but with a broad shovel like 
blade, that takes the place of our spade. (Pliaora, karkasi, Cis-Sutlej .) 

Thoka— a chopper formed of a wooden handle, or back into which the blade is fixed 
by two pointB at either end ( Ganddsa Cis-Stitlej.) See sketch facing next page. 

Kliodal ( Cis-Sutlej) a pick for digging kankar. 

Kasi or Kasoli ( Cis-Sutlej ) a shorthand hoe, used for lioeing sugar-cane fields. 

G&han — ( Cis-Sutlej ) a sort of harrow, for scratching up the ground for rice sowing 
when the ground is covered with water. It is stuck full of pegs about two inches long. 

Sohdgd — a heavy beam, drawn by horses and oxen, to smooth over the land after 
sowing &c., ( mera or sohaga Cis-Sutlej. ) 

2£ardli a heavy beam or frame of wood, made of pieces nailed together and 

having an iron plate attached, used for clod crushing and levelling. ( Belna or fid 
Cis-Sutlej ) It is drawn by men, two men standing on it to increase the pressure. 

Jandra — a large wooden rake, with a long handle and a beam and teeth of kikar. 
The teeth are not at right angles to the handle, but on the same plane. It is so held at 
an incline by one man, that it presses against the earth, and then two others, each seizing 
a rope that is attached just above theteeth-bar, on either side, drag it along. The 
jandra is used principally on preparing the kydri or small beds for irrigation, with a rim 
or ledge of earth round the edge to confine the water. ( Jandra Cis-Sutlej.) 
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Khdpa — leather caps put over the eyes of cattle when working the wells. 

The implements used in the threshing floor ( * phir ’ ) are as follows. The floor 
itself is selected on a hard clean place, and is 1 leped * over with mud, and made perfectly 
clean and smooth; the cut wheat, <&<;., being thrown down, it is trodden out hy oxen, who drag 
after them a sort of frame called * phala. * This consists of four rough bars or sticks 
arranged as a frame, and one across the middle, the inside is wattled in with dry twigs 
and boughs of the cotton plant. 

The action of the rough surface of this against the corn, aided by the trampliug 
of the oxen’s feet, not only frees the grain, but breaks up the straw into fragments, which 
forms “bhusa.” When sufficiently trodden, the whole is tossed and turned with a huge 
wooden pitch-fork, “ tarangri ” # (Jell Cie-Sittlej), consisting of nine long wooden prongs, 
bound to a stout stem or handle with thongs of raw hido. 

Tlio rope that keeps the cattlo together in the yoke in threshing floor is called 
u dairas ” in the Cis-Sutlej, and “jotar” in the Punjab. 

In the hills the plough can only be used where there is a tolerably large area for 
each field ; but it often happens that the fields rising in terraces one above the other ar 0 
only a few feet in breadth. In such localities the plough gives way to band booing 
and digging. 

The plough, when used is just like that of the plains. Some of the tools are 
especially adapted for stony soil and for breaking up stones too large to move without assis- 
tance. The tools are as follows. 

Kasi — a small hoe or mattock, with a rather narrow blade and handle, about two 
feet long. 

Mend — a heavy solid bar of iron, about 3 or 4 feet long, set in a wooden handle, 
used for splitting and breaking stones. 

Chikri— Is made in two shapes : one is a light hand-hoe with the handle a foot 
long, and the blade crooked ; the other (6.) is merely a hooked stick, shod with iron at the 
point ; both are used for digging out weeds and thinning various kinds of crops and loosen- 
ing the earth round the roots of maize, &c, 

Ramblii — a hoe like the ‘ pliaora,’ the blade about four inches broad, used in 
rice fields only. 

Besides these several of tlio Hill States of Simla, sent. 

Dar&nti — the curved sickle not unlike that used in the plains. 

Dh&ngrd or DhdngrI — a small axe. ( Gandasa in Kanaiti.) 

Kuddli — a small hooked hoe or pick. 

The ( Kudali ’ of the Bh&gal State is a mere bit of hard wood hooked and pointed. 
The point has been heatod in the fire to harden it. 

The reaping hooks or sickles have rather the iron part of the handles longer than 
those of the plains. 


• A similar tool with five prongs is called Pan j angola. 
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In Kangra the following implements are used : — 


Hal and Lob&la, 
Mahi, 

Mach, 

Dandr&l, 

M&njah, 

Kodal Kod&H, 


Plough and Ploughshare, 


( costs, ) 


Hs. As. 
1 0 


A heavy horizontal block of wood dragged by oxen for 
smoothing surface of a field, 


0 


3 


Similar to the above but curved in shape and used only in 
muddy lauds, ... 0 

A harrow with eight or ten bamboo teeth dragged by oxen, 
used for opening the soil round the young corn, ... 0 


«1 


} 


Hoes for weeding, 




0 8 
0 4 


Bhukr&fi or Kuthela or 
Bliarota, 

Tringul, 

Dr&ntf, 

Khabar Dr&nti, 

Kahi or Kasi, 

Rarabh&, ... 

Kulh&ru or Chliau, 


A wooder club used for crushing stiff clods of earth, 

A three-pronged pitchfork, 

A small hook, 

A hook with teeth like a saw to cut long grass, 

A mattock, 

A small iron instrument for digging up grass roots and 
weeds, 

Axes for cutting wood, 


all 



0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

{S 


1 

2 

2 

4 

0 

2 

8 

4 


I conclude this class by reprinting the Jury Report on Agricultural Implements 
in 1864. It contains also a note on an improved saw-gin. 


REPORT OP THE JURY ON AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS. 

41 Under this head are found but seventy-nine articles exhibited in all — from General 
No. 10,590 to No. 10,669. The majority of these also, are merely rough models of the 
very primitive implements in use throughout the Panjab, and require no notice. 

4< The Section is however by no means wanting in the exhibition of articles of real 
and actual interest and worth. From the district of Gurdaspur, for instance, some valuable 
models have beem supplied, viz : — 

No. 10,632, a sugar mill. 

No. 10,633, a cotton gin. 

No. 10,634, a cotton press. 

u These machines were the contributions of a Mr. Buchanan, and their construction 
displays considerable ingenuity. A memorandum by the exhibitor explaining their mode 
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of construction and working is attached. The Jurors regret much that these models were 
not made with more care, and better finish. They have no doubt that one and all of them 
would work well, if properly made ; but the models submitted were altogether too rough 
to admit of their working being satisfactorily tested. It is on this account ouly that 
the Jurors do not think they are justified iu awarding to Mr. Buchauan the prize of Bs. 
200 offered by the Rajah of Kupurthalla for a model of a sugar mill. They however gladly 
award that gentleman a medal for the general collection. 

“ As carefully executed models none surpass the contributions of Sirdar Bhagw&n 
Singh of Amritsar. 

No* 10,610, instruments used by the gardener. 

No. 10,620, ditto by the cultivator. 

No. 10,630, model of an English plough. 

u The Jurors consider the Sirdar to be well deserving of a medal for these donations, 
and this they award. 

u And lastly, to Mr. McNabb, the exhibitor of a neatly contrived working model of 
a cotton belna of steel, the Jurors award a third medal. This little model is perfect in its 
construction, and attracted considerable notice, especially from tho native visitors to the 
Exhibition, by- all of whom it was thoroughly appreciated. 

“ The contributions of Messrs. Lepage and Co., of Calcutta, pickaxes, and koth&lis 
were also approved of not being however of Panjab manufacture, these cannot compete for 
the prizes offered. 

“ The Jurors cannot close their report on tho articles submitted to their inspection 
under this Section without bringing prominently to notice the existence of machinery 
in the Hazara district for the cleaning of cotton, worked by waterpower.. The model 
contributed by tlio Hazara Local Couimittoo is rough, and small; but as they are of 
opinion that the use of water as a motive power in the working of machinery is much 
neglected, they notice the existence of this — to this part of the Panjab— novel method of 
cleaning cotton, in the hope that it may attract attention and prove useful.” 


MEMO. BY MR. BUCHANAN; 

“ The undersigned begs to state that in forming the designs for these machines, he 
held in view the circumstances of tho country with regard to the materials to be procured 
for making them. Complications of the most trifling kinds had to be set aside, so as to 
meet the capacities of the people and the indigenous artizaus ; they can all; he is con- 
vinced, be made by the latter. The canal districts were also held in view as affording 
cheap motive power, and the designs were made accordingly. 

« x. — Colton Press, This model is on the scale of one-twentieth of the proposed sire. 
It is the Surat Cotton Press principle, arranged so as to work by an endless bond on a 
drum, to be worked either with water or animal power. The Surat press working on the 
capstan mode, at the base of the screw piles, is very disadvantageous and incommodious. 
It requires many men to work it, and the time occupied in the pressing of each bale is 
unnecessarily long.. In this machine but twelve minutes will be required to press a 
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bale wifch the drum worked by a bullock. The time will be shorter if worked by 
water power. The press beam can be re-elevated by lowering the endless band oil the 
lower wheel (top of machine ) by the lever appendages common and well known in all 
machines worked by the strap. 

“ At Gurdaspur, I calculated that a machine made up thus would cost Rs. 220. 
The screw piles, bar and cogged wheels being “ sheeshuin ” wood, tho remainder deodar. 
In making the cogged wheels, a little ingenuity is required : the teeth and indentations 

should be separate pieces dove-tailing into 
each other In the teeth, the grain of the 
wood should bo longitudinal, in the in- 
dentation pieces transverse. The reason 
for this is obvious, as the teeth will then 
bear considerable pressure (double of what 
will be required in this machine). If the 
teeth had the grain of the wood parallel to 
the plane of pressure, they would inevitably 
break off. Another advantage is gained 
should war page take place in any of tho 
pieces or they be worn away, they can 
be easily replaced by new ones. There aro 
many excellent plans, I believe, in practical 
carpentry of making wooden cogged wheels, 
and the native indigenous artisans are 
not ignorant of some. 

11 II . — Cotton Gin, Owing to my removal from Gurdaspur, I was unable to quite 
complete this machine. But it is sufficiently prepared to give an idea of the principle. 
Both the “ churka ** and the Macarthy gin principle have been applied, the latter 
being that the staple is caught up by the rough fibres of the leather covered cylinder, 
revolving under a fixed blunt-edged knife, the staple being freed from the seeds by the 
resistance of the rack; and the seed held from following by the teeth of the rack, which 
is placed before the leather cylinder. This method answers fully with long stapled 
cotton ; but with the short staple degenerate country cotton it does not act, the seeds 
being also small. When the indigenous cotton is improved by culture in its quality, 
the Macarthy principle will then answer better than the u churka : ” the latter both 
dirties and tears the fibre. To accommodate the machine to the present native cotton, 
the steel .knife is removed, and a polished steel cylindrical bar is substituted, so as to 
revolve by contact with the leather covered cylinder. The rack should also be removed. 
The fluted cylinder at the back is for clearing the staple from the leather one. There 
is a box in the machine into which the cleaned seed falls through the trellis work 
at the top. 

" The originality in this machine is the adaption for working the cylinders by the 
treddle or the common foot lathe apparatus. Some substitutions have been made and 
the appliances simplified. 
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“ The native churka is a very rude contrivance : a person by working all day can 
only gin 1\ seers of cotton. In a medical point of view, it is much to be deprecated, 
as from the unnatural and awkward position the worker has to sit to it, it is very 
injurious and unhealthy, so that a cheap and simple machine not having these 
disadvantages is much to be desired. 

u A gin made up thus will cost at the outside about Rs. 25. When this specimen 
was being made it became very popular. The carpenters whom I had employed received 
orders for many.” 


Under this head I may describe an apparatus used in the Haz&ra district, 
where small hill streams arc abundant. Properly speaking the machine is made up 
for husking rice, but I have seen models of the same kind of machine applied to turning 
mill-stones, and also to turning the cotton cleaning rollers commonly used in the country. 

The apparatus is called Pfku. # It consists of a small over-shot water-wheel 
fed by a stream of water. 

Two walls or supports being built up about 7 or 8 feet apart, in the centre of each 
a block of wood is let in ( called mdndhi ) ; these blocks have each a hole or notch 
in which the ends of the axle or lath rest. The lat ” is a short round wooden bar, 



At one end, about li feet from the socket, is fixed the “ cliaraldi u or wheel, consisting of 
from 17 to 24 radiating pieces of wood, broader at the outer edge than at the inner, 
which is inserted 3 inches into the body of the ik lath. ” These radiating pieces or fans are 
called " kham ” ( ** wing ) and each is 15 inches long. A water-course, here called 
“khatta” (Punjabi ‘kui*) is now conducted to a convenient height above the wheel, 
and from thence a water trough is let down at a convenient angle to within 3 inches of 
the wheel ; the stream of water sets the wheel in motion. The outer trough is made 8 
inches wide at the upper end, gradually diminishing to 4 inches at the end over the 
wheel: it is 8 inches deep, and is called " parndla.” 

If a rice husking machine has to be made, a deep bole or excavation is made in 
the bank behind the axle or * lat * (a suitable position having these features is of course 
selected) and in this the mortar for holding the rice is fixed j two upright posts or “ mdna” 


• The papers from which these details are taken were famished by Captain Waoe, Settlement Officer, 

Hasara, and accompanied by drawings. 
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are erected in front of it. carrying; between them a circular rod, which has a round head- 
piece inserted at right angles, and which, when the r«»d 
descends, hits the rice in the mortar and removes the 
husk The next, requisite is to communicate a motion to 
this pounder, bv making it alternately to rise and fall 
hammerwise ; for this purpose at the end of the ‘ lat * 
opposite the wheel, and about the same distance (1 feet) 
from the socket, a curved piece of wood, like a parrot’s 
beak, and called “ diaper,’ ' is inserted. As the axle re- 
volves, this alternately catches the end of the rod carry- 
ing the pounder, lifts it up, and t hen owing to its curve 
slips away from under it, when the hammer falls by its 
own weight; and when the point of the 4 diaper ’ comes 
round again it catches the rod, raises it, and lets it fall 
again, and so on. In 21 hours such a machine will husk six ass loads of rice, estimated at 
It nmunds 25 seers standard weight, but this is at full working power. 

When the water power is wanted for a mill or a cotton 4 helna* the chap6r is not 
used, but a similar wheel and the further end of the axle titled with cogged wheels suited 
to give a vertical or horizontal movement as may be required. 

DIVISION III. 

IIOllTIC U LT U 11 A L 1 M1>L EMENTS. 

Very few of these exist ; the rougher work of preparing garden land is done with 
the ordinary agricultural tools, such as llie plough, the ’ jandra.* The only small tools 
the gardener uses are the following — 

4 Kasi * as before. 

* Ph&ora ’ Do. 

* Cliuhft rambfi,’ a sort of iron fixed in a wooden handle; it is made of a bar of 
iron, the extreme point of which is flattened and hammered out into a 
triangular blade. It is used for digging up plants in transplanting Ac. 

« Ghai ramba ” is the broad ramba or khdrpa with short curved handle 
used by grass-cutters in scraping up grass, and by a gardener as a 
trowel, also as a hand hoe for weeding. 

Sickle, as before described. 

Ch&ku, grafting knife. 

To prepare large beds, they use a rake or jandar like the agricultural one ; only thi 
better taught m&lis in European gardens use the rake, Dutch-hoe, shears, Ac., Ac. 
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C1LJLSS XXXI. 

DIVISION I. 

BU I LDINCS CON T It I VAN C 128. 

There in absolutely nothing in this class to enumerate a* in the former classes, hut 
it seems to afford a suitable oppoti unity f«*r a few remarks on the style of building at 
present soon in various parts of the Punjab. To this [ shall add a note upon native 
bridges and method of building wells. 

I must omit all mention of the more ancient buildings. Of the early Mahomedan 
style of Pith to 1 tth century we have some fine specimens at Delhi. These are nearly 
nil ooustr acted of the fine red sandstone brought from Jaipur and Central India, while 
for the coarser work ( as in the fort of Toghlakuhad ) the hard gritty stone found in 
the vicinity of Del’ll is employed. 

White marble from Jaipur is also used; very little cement ap[»ear» t but all the 
•tones are bountifully fitted and joined, and occasionally metal clamps are employed. 

The building* of the later Mogul empire of the 10th and 17th centuries are, 
many of them, constructed of tin* same Mom\ which must have i*een imported at a vast 
expanse. But among these buildings apftear numerous structures made of small but 
IwAUtifnlly burnt bricks; they are not above it to 8 inches long and 11 inch thick; they are 
mostly burnt through like chert-stone Vast mounds are still t<» !*» scon in the vicinity 
of Lahore and other towus, which are the debris of the gigantic kilns in which these bricks 
were burnt, 

Vast thickness and solidity characterise the brick structures, and the abundant 
use of a most solid and tenacious mortar, which so cakes the bricks together that when 
it has been dosirtnl to remove a fallen mass of such masonry, the workman’s irou jack has 
proved unequal to the task of separating the materials and the mass has had to l»e blasted 
with powder like a rock. Such cement was made by obtaining the l*est lime free of all 
ath and impurity. Our Engineers wish now that they could obtain such. 

The houses of the poorer class of agriculturists all over the plains require no 
•pedal description} they are invariably made either of suu -dried bricks smeared over with 
a mixture of mud and cow-dung, or more often the wall is hnilt up somewhat irregularly 
by plastering cake over cako of mud, the outer coating being mixed with chopped straw 
( bhtisa ) and cow-dnug to make it hind. Small low hovels, with a couple of rudely made 
wooden flips for a door, and perhaps a window with a wooden shutter are thus built j 
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tliev arc roofed with polos either ehfl (pine) 11 lialis** where procurable, or Moms of small 
sised mulberry, ktkar, and shidiaiii trees ; over (hose tiles are laid, or 4 *sirki*‘ (a sort 
of thatch of the mu nj grans ) ami then mu«l is plastered on outside. Tito roof is made 
strong enough to hoar a few people oil it* an 1 has a raised edge all round, with n wooden 
gutter pipe to draw off water In the hot weather the people sleep on the roof. In a 
wealth v village, houses oonstrmtcd of hunit bricks tire more frequent, and are then 
built with two stories. A kaolin ( cun-ha ) house consist* of a sort of verandah in front 
and one or more little dark rooms behind ; they h ive no tin* -places, and not c\»mi a lode 
f»r smoke, as the pc >plo generally li^lit a the outsi le and only use a chafing dish of hot 
embers inside. 

V^liero the house has to accommodate several members of a family, the rooms 
and the verandah are ranged round the site of a small court-yard or •'salin/' which 
is approached hy one door in common to the whole. 

The only attempt I haw semti improve the style of the ordinary peasant's hut 
is in n mo h»l sent t*» the (Vutral Mu^m-n hy the Kovcren 1 Mr Oolaknitli, Missionary 
at Jalandhar. H»* h is iiv»re]y improv * 1 u > m the ordinary dedgn so as to afford more 
privacy and security to eadi house. To ere is tie* usii.il court-yard or H sahn " ; at the 
front is a sort of covered entrance or “ dean uloii'ddc, ashed for horses or cattle, 
and at the opposite end of the y. ml arc the dwelling rooms in two *1 »ries ; a staircase 
outside leads to the uppej st »rv, both stories having the “ daluu ” or verandah outside, 
and the •• kotlirt " or rooms within. The plan of arrangement is this— 

K->li<n, ! 

1 


0 

f* >1*111 A' 1 . 

•* ", 


T ubi’J.i or 


I»> 




An ordinary house is known by the name of *' gliar or “ unban M t a large mansion 
is called “haveli." This generally has an enYraiiee gate, at each cud of which arc loom* 
in which porters or servants can live; over I hi* is t.he entrance called deora," and inside 
the sahn, round which are the room* of the family an l the ladies* apartments; every 
house has a go od roof space with access hv stairs; the roof adjoining the women's 
apartments is protected at the edge by a high screen made of perforated stone-work, or 
slabs of tiling perforated in imitition of stone. 

On the roofs of Urge houses various small and often oddly shaped rooms are 
constructed, looking like towers and turrets from Ud ow. These arc constructed for coolness, 
and to enable the inmates to e»j'*y the evening or the morning brecate. The shape of house* 
is often strangely irregular, uud the building looks as if it bad been added to piece 
by piece without reference to any general desigu. A house intended for business or for 
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the temporary residence of men, is constructed perhaps with a few rooms or ojmmi shops 
on the ground floor ami a largo room above opening on to the street ami separated from it 
only by a low balustrade ami certain wooden lattices whieh can Imj closed up with shutters. 
Such a building is called * 4 baituk.” 

A square court -yard furnished with a separate gate and fitted with stalls for liorwea 
mid cattle, and rooms for servants and 11 syren *’ or grooms, is ‘’ailed *' tabela/* One is 
always either attached to a large hote*e or built separately for the use of the house. 

I have now to add a few ex tract* taken from various source*, describing the 
ordinary dwelling houses of the mass of the population in various district* in the plains, and 
afterwards, of the hills. From Mr. IVitisepV fcjeltlemwit Report of Sealkot the iollowing is 
extracted, and is applicable u» the houses of the entire agricultural population of the 
plain district* of the Punjab a* far as A m bulla : - 

** There an* only two kinds of houses in ordinary use, and these are made of inml or 
built of baked bricks. They are huddled together, a congeries of flat roofed huts, 
•e j *u rated by narrow alleys, and plastered over with a primitive mixture oi the earth, 
chopped straw, and cow dung, and surrounded outside bv rows ot eow-duug. ( used iu 
these parts for find ) by stacks of straw sheds for weavers, goat pens, places for meeting* 
and temples for worship. All the available space, is filial up with heaps of village refuse 
required for manure. In the larger villages where the residents may have amassed 
wealth, may be seen a few •* hawellees ,# or houses of • pukka*’ masonry. Each family 
lives iu ft separate rourt -yard, and this is all the privacy which exists. Cattle and their 
owner consort together l have seen them living in the sane* apartment. In the 
arrangement of houses or enclosure* there seems to be little attempt at order or cleanli- 
ness. It i* no wonder then that milch sickness or liability to epidemic should result in 
certain seasons. M 

In the Jurh I>m»b. the following detailed account from the Settlement Itej>ort of 
the Sliahpur District by Major Davies must be quoted : — 

“ The dwellings »*f the common people, throughout the district consist of one or 
more rooms culled ** kotluis," with a court-yard in front. This court-yard, named “ verba M 
is often common to several house*. These rooms are built ordinarily of elnv, gradually 
piled Up in successive foyers and then plastered. The roofs arc invariably flat and are 
used as sleeping places during the hot weather. In the court -yard is generally seen a 
manger ( *' kiirli** ), au>l a house iu which the cattle are sheltered from the cold in the 
winter months, which structures (called M *ath M in the * Bar.' where they are very 
rapacious ) consist generally of four walls covered with a thatch. The only exceptions to 
the al*»ve general description, are the habitations of the j*eople in the ‘Thai/ and in the 
bills. The former are often composed of nothing but wood and grass, and the latter are 
built entirely of boulders cemented together with clay ; as however walls of this kiud have 
little or no power of resisting min. the roof is always supported on strong posts driven 
htt-o the ground, the walls acting merely as a defence against the weather. As a rule the 
bouses of the tom in dors are built for them bv the village carpenter (“ Tarkhan M ) or 
potter ( •• Hum Ini r M ), who receive their food while the work ia going on, and a present of 
clothes or money when it is finished ; payment for work at a fixed rate is only made by 
Khatri* and other non-proprietors. The timber used for roofing is usually “ kikar ” or 
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,l her ” iw tlui plain**, and “ k:io ** ( wild olive ) i ti the lulls, the first two hoiu^ iismdly 
the produce of the xctuiit hirs* own fields; U*ums vf deodar or shisham are only to be 
*ns?n in the Ionises of tin* rich. 

“ The rdpureinchts of n population low in the scale of civilization arc few, find Wt>. 
see this exemplified in the furniture of their houses, which consists almost entirely of 
notvMwirie*. It would W* tedious, though not jtcrlutps devoid ot use. to j^ive a complete 
description of all the articles in every day use in a hoU'chold of this part of Imliti. I shall 
therefore onlv enumerate the more important. First, there are tin* receptacles for storing 
I41 ait*, of various sixes, from the dimensions of a small room to tln*se ot a heer hai rel. 
These mi* made l*v the women of the house, of tine clay mixed with chopped straw. The 
larger Kind railed “ sakiir , M are square, and hold ft * in forty to fifty luaiimU ; the smaller 
description “ kulhnfi,** are cylindrical in form, and hold hut a lew iiiatttnls. Next are to 
Is* seen some spinning wheels, ( as many as then* are women ), an apparatus loi churning 
milk, an instrument for (‘leaning cotton ( “ helua *' ). a utimher ol circular baskets, with 
nnd without lids, made of reeds ( khuri,” ‘ tamn; " Ar ). in winch are kept articles id' 
clothing and odds and ends; tray s of reeds ( “ chhaj, “ chltakor ) used in cleaning 

fvni',1, ; a jfoat-skin water \>iv* ( 41 kiitii " ), used on journeys, or when employed in tho 

fields at a distance from home; a set of wooden incisures for ifraiu ( " t*'pn. M M pnrofu” 
Ae. ); ii leather ha^ (“ khalhir” ) for cart vim: tloiir when away from home ; a vai tel y 
of eistkiii^ vessels, some of iron, and others of a cnmpnhitiuii resemliliii^ hell-meUl ; a 
nuiulsT of earthen pots and pans, in whirl* are stored trraiii, condiments and other articles 
of food; a coarse iron sieve ( 4 * paniu ’*) ; a pedh* and mortar ( ,l dauri “ ), in which to 
pound spi es and condiment*. These, with a few sin, .In ( " pir«." “ pin " ). and n.ta # 

complete the list, of the tit titles up of an interi r lien* ; and tin* same, with a lew minor 

ohaiijLrca, would prohaMy answer as a description *»f the furniture of a peasant's house in 
any part of the Vun;ul*. It must not he supposed that all these things are disposed 
without order : space has to he economized, and everythin);, not ill Use is thereforo 
careful I v arranged on shelves rest ini' on pet;# driven into the walls rotiud the rooma." 

As a sample of the house huilding further 4 down country,’ hut still showing Imw 
imudi alike the system of buildiii- everywhere is, J will tfive an extract Iron* the Amhalla 
Settlement Import : 

“ The hollies are for the most part what i« called The walls are made 

of inii<1. or clods of tlrv cirili, n out of lie* tank, when they are .Irie.l u|>, or from 
tlic drift up and >i:»<ked ri-c I: Ids. Tiio r-.. of the k-.O.-t is »I*i of mud; the Uims 

stl ,.,, f> rt it, niul whi. li ar.> ma-l- of h«I 1,* rest partly on tt.o imi.l 

walla ami ]‘artlv on «i|.ri-lit Ihmuii. «f drek or hnkain.t ah.oit si* f'-i-l hi t; h. A.-re-s 
tln-HC Wains am placed smaller ones, of tin; hukain, or imillwrry tree ; ov.-r this, tfioss, 
and over t'..- jrmas iila.iit «hn- iin hoH of earth is laid. 8»inc of tho house* possess a 
chinnier. or rather a hole in II, e roof, to lot tin- smoke cm. «|kv It is always made in 
tin* middle of tin* room, and <*ov«*r«- 1 «|., wli.-n it rains, with a irharra. Kveiy Imnso 
has a “ kotha." a lar«e olios* made of earth, alsiut five foot square. outside. and four feet 
square insi.lo, with a door in ihc middlo on hint,-*. In this grains, slid tho oookii.K 
utensils, are f Jared. The kotalis are more or less orinuneided, arrerdn qt t» the taste 

" * fihor+<i Thi« w nut to U had up country, 

f Mtli* umifCtviftHM. 
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and wealth of ilie owner*. The rent of the furniture of their houses consists of a * land/ 
or shelf in a corner, and "alia” a cupboard in the corner, or iu the wall ; the door of 
this, and of the kota, are made of mangoe or jainim. There is a * raanja,' or chfirpai, 
abed for sitting and sleeping on; this, however, is only used in warm weather, and 
then out in the ojn»n air, by the men. Iu the cold weather, they make a bed on the 
ground of sugar-cane leaves, and straw, for the sake of warmth. Two or three 
glia mu* for water, a charkhn, or spindle for the women, who all occupy themselves iu 
spinning ; a 44 chakkf , 99 hand mill for grinding grain, which also falls to the lot of the 
female members of the family; 44 hat to.” a round stone (pestle) with which they 
bruise and pound the spices mi “ nil,” a fiat, stone which they use as a mortar ; katoruh, 
a wooden bowl-like dish, used as a kneading trough ; 44 btuLi,” a small brass drinking 
pot ; kit to ml i, one of a larger size ; ‘ 4 Ittmla,” or karclia, a large iron pot used for 
cooking ; 44 chcuka,'* a swing table, hanging from the roof clialni,” sieve for the atto, 
and 44 dor,*' the wooden spoon. The doors are all fastened from the outside, with an iron 
chain, ami lock at the bottom ; and iu the inside, by a chain over a staple. 

“ No light is procurable but through the door. Tue women sit outside to spin, 
Spinning, grinding the corn, destroying the vermin in the heads of their children or 
friends, and nursing, arc the only occupations of the women, except of the Jatui, and low 
caste women, who work in the field also. 

The villages are generally compactly built., on ground a little raised, with one 
or two principal lanes, about eight, or ten feet wide, running through them *, from these 
lanes other blind paths branch off to the different *' bawdies ” or houses. In the khddar, 
( low land ) between the Jumna and the canal, the houses arc generally on high ground 
to avoid inundations. To the west of the canal, they are built on the ** dining ” or 
high precipitous hank of the old Jumna ; l»y this plan the people are near the water, 
liud generally conveniently situated lor their hangar, as well as their kliadar lauds. 

" The houses are generally smeared with mud once a year, after the rains, which 
gives them a tidy appearance. Thatched houses ( chuppar ) are cheaper than kothu*, 
put they lire colder in the winter, and generally inhabited by the lower castes, (injurs, 
Clin tom, Chumdrs < £c. I consider it is a sign of an inferior village to have more chupparg 
than kothiiH. The Uujputs, both Hindus and Mussulmans, the Juts, Kimbohs and 
Brahmins, are all comfortable about their houses.” 

HotrsRs in this Hills. 

1 have now to doser»l»e the houses in the hill districts. They exhibit more 
variety than those iu the plains, nnd they have also to stand harder usage There is 
often heavy rain, and every winter snow many feet in thickness. The consequence is 
that, substantial walls, and pent roofs far projecting over the edge of the.hoii.se, are 
the features of most districts ; but flat, roofs are not uncommon, even in districts where 
snow falls. 

Stone is invariably used by itself or with mud, or where there is a timber frame 
work stones are filled in lietween. 

Wood being generally abundant and hitherto obtained and used free of cost, and 
without the least regard to economy, a great portion of the frout of every house, including 
the upper verandah, is made of wood work. 
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Chamba , Pangi &c.—In Chamlia city the houses are built of wooden frames filled with 
slabs of the schistose slaty stone that abounds, in that particular style of masonry called 
« Uttar eh ul.” The building are made up of layers of stones and beams of wood, ami at 
the corners there is a sort of frame work of wood, one Warn Wing furnished with a tenon 
and the other with a mortise ( chill ) to receive it. The centre part of the wall hits many 
beams of wood occasionally introduced between the layers of stone : this kind of building* 
which has been incorrectly state 1 to be peculiar to Kulu, is to be found all over the hills' 
The Chamba houses are built up with stones at the sides to the top, and are two stories or 
even three high; the front is generally made of wood : the beams on the first floor project 
and form a support for a sort of verandah, which invariably fronts each floor and makes the 
whole house look as if madt£of wood : the first floor of the ground has generally the 
best apartments, and the pillars and railings are sometimes prettily though rudely carved. 
The roof is pent shaped, with projecting curves and covered with large irregular and 
thick slates held by wooden pegs, but ofteuer by shingles or slabs of pine-wood not sawn 
but split. 

Iu the villages of Chamba. the houses are smaller, built up with mud and stones 
having only one story above the ground floor. The upper one has a woo leu verandah or 
open front with pillars, which cun be boarded up iu the cold season. In the 44 Chaurdh” 
district flat roofs are common, and mud and stones plastered over smooth and afterwards 
colored with whitewash or some colored earth work, are generally adopted. In the higher hill 
districts flat roofs are not s> common, and pent roofs predominate. In Pangi the bouses 
of the few wealthy or inhabitants of the 44 kotis ” or uJlicinl houses of Mm Clmmba State, 
are built of stone and timber in the “ t attar ehul ’* style; they have two or three stories, 
sometimes furnished with open verandahs, but always on the side lacing the inner 
enclosure; on the outside they present a plain fort-like appeuriuice, with windows higher 
up furnished with suu-shades or small hanging balconies prettily carved. They have 
sloping roofs, slated or shingled. 

The poor people’s houses iu Pangi are the most wretched dens imaginable; such is 
the collection of filth both inside and outside that it is quite necessary iu travelling to 
make a circuit and keep as far from a house as circumstances will permit. 

The houses are small as a rule, having one ground floor, the rooms of which are 
dark and low ; this is built of stones and mud, or rarely stones and timber, and has a dftor 
and windows: over this is a second storey, a room built entirely of wood ; in fact it is 
rather a sort of open 44 buitak ” or sitting place, consisting of wooden posts all round, which 
are only partly boarded in, except during the winter, when every part of the house is closely 
boarded over, leaving only the tiniest exits, for no one goes out except when it is impossi- 
ble to help so doing. 

All the whiter the people crouch in their houses : they rarely if ever use fire, 
and get warm only by contiguity: they never change their thick and usually filthy woollen 
garments, so that the odour of a house may be imagined ; to add to this, the poorer people 
have to store up in summer their whole winter supply of food. A portion of this consists 
of butter, which is kept in jars, and certainly does keep wonderfully; for drinking they 
eollect quantities of sour milk, which is deposited iu a large earthen pan or receptacle 
sunk in the ground of the lower story : the milk is kept for months, till covered with 
green mildew and frequently full of maggots : the stench of it is indescribable. Fire is 
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often disposed with for cooking, and a mess is made up of maize- meal moistened with 
witter, and with thin 44 lasst *' or sour milk, and flavoured with “ chukri,” which is a powder 
mailo by collecting young rhubarb stalks in the spring, drying and Mien crushing them up 
for use. A few of the upper rooms iu housc.4 — generally very old houses-— exhibit curious 
carving. I annex a sketch of the peculiar way in which a room I saw was roofed, and 
how the centre of the filing wjw carved ; the roof was supported by pillars composed of 
oblong bricks of deodar wood placed across and across. Tin* wood was black and hard 
with age ; the front ol the room bad an «»|h?u veranda, and the other sides all wood ; it was 
approached by a rude flight of stone steps. 

Ktllu, Flack &c .— The houses in Kulu are not unlike those in Chatnha, but in no 
part of the valley are they like the Fungi houses : the climate is however nothing like so 
rigorous, nor is the gently sloping and fertile valley of Kill A — I speak of the populous 
parts — iu any degree like the remote and secluded Pangi, with its steep precipices and 
huge crags inaccessible save over lofty passes — a prey to avalanches and to bitter 
winds. 


The Kulu houses have generally only one story above the ground floor, built much 
as before described, but. there are houses with two stories. As T am writing I have a sketch 
of the MutiAli village before me. The houses are several of them two-storied : the lower 
story is built of stones carefully plastered over and whitewashed ; it. is approached and also 
lighted by a single door set in a heavy wooden frame with some carving on it; the ends of 
the rafters forming the first, floor above this project a good way out, forming a verandah 
roof to the lower floor. The second floor projects above the ground floor, inasmuch as the 
front, composed wholly of pine planks, is brought unto the extreme edge of the aforesaid 
rafters ; two large square apertures are cut iu this boarded front; the rafters forming the 
roof of this story again project, and on it. is built a sc mud but very low garret story, also 
of wood : the two end* of the house are of stone and plaster up to the top. The roof is 
pent and projects a very long wav over the building all round, giving a peculiarly pic- 
turesque appearance. It is composed of shingles of wood : a beam at the top of the roof 
serves as the means of fixing on the shingles on one side, which have their ends projecting 
above it ; the shingles on the other side have their ends under it. 

. A beautiful specimen of an old Kulu house may be seen in the Munnli (Dungri) 
forest: it is attached to the temple there, which is ancient and covered witli curious carving, 
I cannot here describe it as I should he trespassing on antiquities, which are not within 
the scope of my book. The house is built iu an oblong, with one wing at right angles* 
It has only oue story above the low ground fioor, and the usual pent roof ; the rafters 
supporting the floor of the first story project I should think seven feet at the ends and 
sides of the house, and a series of pillars or uprights extend from the outer edge to the 
roof, which covers over all. All round the edge is a balustrade, which is covered with 
devices of serpents, birds, and fancy patterns ; above the balustrade the spaces between 
the pillars and the roof are generally filled in with planks, except at the ends of the 
verandah and at certain intervals where there are sort of windows ; the verandah is approx 
ached from outside by a stout plank or slab with steps notched or cut into it. At the top 
of the steps there is a sort of passage running through the house, and supported by black 
wooden pillars carved. 
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Towards Ptacli, and in the neighbourhood of the Mandi State, the character of tho 
houses alters, and 1>ears witness probably to bygone clays of insecurity. Every house is tall, 
square, broad based, and slightly smaller at the top than at. the base; it has a pent ruof # 
or rarely a flat one, and looks like a fort ; the lower story consists of here walls of stone 
plastered over and colored with white yellow or grey earth ; no entrance is to he had, 
and no window seen, but habitation appears to commence about S> or 10 feet above* 
where the rafters of the second floor project all round and terms the floor of the verandah 
which surrounds the room inside: this vcrauda.h floor 1ms no balustrade and rarely any 
pillars attaching it to the roof or to the verandah above ( unless then? is a second story ) 
and it is perfectly frightful to see the reckless way in which little children are left, to loll 
about oil this insecure and aerial boarding ; the wonder is they do not always fall over ■- 
but then they are accustomed to it ; a notched pole or set of moveable steps gives access 
to tbe habitable rooms above; if this is withdrawn the proverbial castellato character of 
one's bouse is realized. 

The only use which the outside of the ground floor is put to is to hold against its 
outer walls a sort of rude rack work in which the dry fodder destined for the winter's 
supply is stored, consisting of dry stalks of the amaranth and 4< bat mi ” crops, ( dhcnopinlir 
acton* plants ) or of hay and straw. T have soon separate buildings, or rather sheds, 
consisting entirely of such rack work stored with fodder, each tier of rack work being ap- 
proached by a rude ladder. Women may he seen climbing about among the rafters gathering 
down or storing up the fodder as the case may be. In these parts women do nearly every- 
thing, fluid work included ; actually driving the plough is tho only thing they do not habitually 
do. They by no means realize the poetic ideal that. “ men must, work and women must 
weep,” hut rather that men must smoke and women must work ! 

To pursue our wav further, we approach the Tibetan or semi-Tibetan hill districts, 
and for a description of their houses I shall have recourse to the travellers who have 
sjKicially noticed them. In Cunningham's Ladakh, the following description of the houses 
is given : — 

“ The generality of the houses throughout. Ladak are so much alike that a descrip- 
tion of one will serve for all. The houses usually consist of two or three stories and 
sometimes of four. The foundations and lower parts of the walls are built of stone, 1! o 
upper walls of large sun-dried bricks, 20 x 10 x 10 inches. In the better homes some 
of the rooms are of considerable size, t wenty-five feet long and eighteen broad ; hut they 
are always very low, the highest not exceeding seven and a half or eight feet. The roofs 
of these large rooms are always supported by plain wooden pillars. The roof is formed 
of poplar spars five or six inches in diameter, peeled white, and laid only one to one and 
a half feet apart. The beams are covered with small straight pieces of poplar branches 
about, one inch in diameter peeled white and placed touching each other. Generally they 
are laid straight across the beams ; but sometimes at different angles, in the alternate 
intervals so as to form a pattern like herring bone. The whole is then covered with: 
a layer of leaves and a thick coat of well beaten clay. The floors are generally of earth, 
but the better sort are paved with small slit pebbles about the size of turkey's eggs, 
set in clay with the flat surfaces upwards. They form a clean, hard, smooth and lasting 
floor. The principal room generally has a balcony towards either the south or the west, 
from ten to twenty feet in length ; and usually about two feet and a half in width, where 
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the family sit to enjoy the stm in the winter season. The doors are mere rough planks 
of wood, joined together hy wooden tenons, and sometimes strengthened by crossbars 
fastened with wooden pieces. Pnrdahs or wadded curtains arc also used as an additional 
means of cxM tiding the cold wind ; but when the doors are shut, there is only a dim 
light admitted into these apartments through one or two loopholes, which are closed 
with small shutters at night. If supplied with glass windows and fire places, many of 
these houses would form very com fort aide residences; hut at present they must be 
wretched habitations for the winter. 

The houses of the poorer classes are generally of two stories : the lower storey 
being appropriated to their cattle. The roofs are much more coarsely made, and the 
rooms are small and very low, being sometimes under six feet in height. In Ladakh, the 
iipjs?r storey is usually reached by a flight of earthen steps ; but in Lah&l, by the sloping 
trunk of a tree notched into steps. 

The royal palace at Lc is a large fine looking building, that towers in lofty pre-emi- 
nenee wver the whole city. It is 250 feet, in length and seven stories in height. The 
outer walls have a considerable slope, as their thickness diminishes rapidly their increase 
of height. The upper stories are furnished with long ojh.ui balconies to the south, and the 
walls are pierced with a considerable number of windows. The beams of the roof are 
sup|N>rte<l on carved wooden pillars, and covered with planks jointed in various patterns 
on the outside. The building is substantial and plain ; but its size and height give it a 
very imposing appearance. 

In the remote district, of Spit i the houses exhibit a new pecularity. I quote from 
Mr. P. Rgerton’s “ Tour in Spiti.” * 

“ The houses in Spiti tire comfortably built, and strangely enough, though stone and 
slate abound as they do, they are built of sun-dried bricks, ami have flat roofs made of 
earth laid on rafters and twigs. The usual form of building is an oblong square. The 
lower storey is used f.»r cat tle pens, ami the upper storey is built, on three sides onlv, with 
]tarapet walls oil the fourt h side, so that the centre forms a kind of open court..” 

The houses are high solid fort like looking buildings outside. The upper part 
being plastered with a wash of some white or colored clay. 

The windows appear to be all on the upper storey, which increases their fort like 
npiKjarance. 


IIousks of Simla Status, Kanawar and Basahir. 

Beyond Simla the houses are all built of flat stones which are interspersed with liars 
of wood, which cross at. the comers of the house, Iviug one on the other, but are not fitted 
in with tenon aud mortise as in the u tattar-chul ” building : sometimes the house is plas- 
tered. 

The beams which form the roof of the basement room project beyond the wall and 
form the foundation of a balcony, which, however, lias no railing or pillars, and is merely 
sheltered hy the roof, which has an additional flap or fly, so to speak, for the purpose. 
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In many cases the lower room has a single small door and no window ; and the room 
is often so low that a good sixed man could not stand outside on the ground under the 
balcony without knocking his head against the beams. Occasionally the balcony is boarded 
in up to the roof. * 

The windows are extremely small, and consist of plank within plank, like this- 


n 

- ! 


1“ 




leaving only a small aperture in the middle. 

The balcony runs round three sides of the house. Large houses are built in the 
same way, but with two tiers of rooms and balconies outside, being in fact continuations 
of such rooms. Access is gained from the ground floor to the upper rooms, not by a lad- 
der outside, but by a notched pole inside the lower room, fitted to an open trap or hole in 
the floor. 

This style of house is observed all up the valley of the Sutlej ; in places where there 
are large buildings for temples or residences of idols, the regular building of wood and stone 
may l>e observed to good effect. These large fort-like structures have generally only bal- 
conies of carved wood above, and below a good spaee of masonry. The building is quite 
regular and true, and consists of alternate layers of the tabular schistose gneiss stone which 
abounds, and straight, neatlv dressed, beams of deodar ( cedar ) ; they are not joined at the 
corners, but merely lie across, the stones being adjusted accordingly. The effect, of the 
grey stone contrasted with bauds of the deep brown, which the cedar acquires in time, 
is picturesque Sometimes, as at the lfcogi temple, the beams are carved all over. x 

Higher up in Kan£war, which is a district of the territories under the Raja of Bas- 
aliir, the pent roof disappears. The best examples of the next stylo appear at Clifni and 
the village of Pangi. a few miles further on. Tin* houses still have the basement of stone 
and wood in layers, and an upper verandah or balcony of wood generally boarded in all 
round ; but the roof is always Hutto avoid the effects of the furious wind. The roof is 
made of poles spread over with birch bark and then plastered with mud ; every flat roof 
lias a rim or low balustrade, like the edge of a trav, consisting of boards nailed round. 
Attached to a large house, numerous smaller ones, entirely of wood, may be seen ; often one 
or more of these little houses, no bigger than a large chest, may be seen resting on the roof 
of a larger house, and supported only on a few slabs of stone. 

Lastly, turning to the Kashmir State, Lieutenant Lowther thus describes the houses 
at Srinagar : * 

w Deodar and pine timber are very much employed in building both houses and 
boats ; nearly all the buildings (even the palace) are wooden : in some of them we occa- 
sionally find noble specimens of imperishable deodar. The u great mosque,” nearly 
400 years old, contains some fine straight pieces, used as pillars to support the roof : they 
are set up in basements of black marble, which durable material they are fast resembling 


* Transactions A. H S., p. VIII, 
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hi luminous ainl color. There are seven principal bridges (over tl»e main stream) many 
of them having shops and stalls of wares set out upon them : two or three are strikingly 
aerial creations, which onr tornadoes of Hiudoostan would soon blow to 4 Jericho/ but 
here the only damage to be apprehended is during an unusually high flood. Such I 
was informed had occurred some years hack, when these, and countless other houses were 
swept away, to be shortly re-built in the ancient style. The only stone or brick structures 
I could find were pier heads of bridges, occasional mosques and temples, and a fort: wood 
from its being plentiful, portable, and cheaply put together, is the material in general use. 
Most of the dwellings have two, and even three stories, and these are very hastily made 
by driving timbers into the ground perpendicularly, at the different angles of the intended 
rooms. Across these, beams arc nailed horizontally at intervals, and then a light 
flooring of poplar, or willow planks, is laid across longitudinally for a flooring. The walls 
are framed by nailing thin boards of fir over the exterior frame work, and plastering them 
with compost : light and air being admitted through carved trellises, which 0 )>eii and 
shut like sash windows. The rw»f i« almost, always gable, ot thick planks, thatched with 
many layers of I lie waterproof birch hark ; and the hollow portion of it is used as a loft 
for storing lire- wood, kitchen stuff, lumber, <&o Some of the more wealthy Pandits and 
merchants have small gardens overhanging the quays in front of their residences: these 
seldom contain anything very tasteful, or ornamental : occasionally indeed a trellis may 
be mot, with covered with a flourishing vine, or a rambling gourd, evidently cultivated for 
s/mdc: sometimes n gny patch of double hollyhocks, or a solitary rose bush, relieved the 
dingy approaches; but generally speaking the open plats are filled with graves, and weeds, 
or offensive rot heaps. In some of the more ruinous suburbs, I noticed highly cultivated 
fields of tobacco, growing down to the brink of the water, and the markets were well stored 
with the dried leaf, which is an article of general consumption.” 

It. is not, however, to bo supposed that all houses in Kashmir are built of wood. 
Around Srinagar itself many bouses are built up of stones with pent roofs. And in the 
other valleys, as for instance that of the Kislmgunga, which I visited in 18(17, there are houses 
very like those in Kulu, with projecting eaves, wooden verandahs and stone foundations. 

Among the poorer classes, however, log huts are not uncommon, and on the right 
bank of the Kislmgunga there is a small village called “ Atai Makam Ghazi Abdulla/' 
the resting place of some Mohamad&n Saint ; it is entirely of wood. The bouses are in fact 
log huts, the walls of split poles rudely joined, and projecting one over the other at the 
corners ; the pent roof is always made of loose and irregularly shaped pine shingles, half 
nailed or rather pegged on to a central beam : what happens when rain falls on to such a 
roof may be better imagined than described. 
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DIVISION II. 

OF BRIDGES. 

I cannot here speak of the romnins of Muhamadan and Sikh bridges. There aro 
in Kashmir ami Delhi, und elsewhere, bridges of the time of the Mogul Emperors and 
earlier, which exhibit the style employed. 

There is the usual pointed Muhamadnn arch ; groat strength of masourv, and 
rarely if ever have they more than a small span of arch. Sikh bridges were built exactly 
like them, and all the bridges we have in the plain districts aro now of European design. 

In the hill districts however, and in Kashmir, there are certain primitive kinds of 
bridges which deserve notice. 

The first and most satisfactory is called * sanga * or * sanghi.* The large bridge 
at Cham ha is tlie best, specimen of this bridge : two piers of wood and stone work 
( ‘ tatar-obul * work already described ) are erected, and at the proper height above the 
highest flood mark a first tier or row of stout beams is built ; the beams slant upwards, and 
project a little wav over the stream. Across the ends a stout square beam is impinged by 
large wooden pegs, then out ol the pier another row of stout brains project at an angle such 
that they rest on the cross beam just described and project beyond it again. On this second 
tier another cross beam is placed, and if now the second tier projecting partly across tlu> 
stream from either pier leaves the intervening space of such a width that beams can bo 
laid across, the said beams are placed in position ; if not, other tiers of projecting beams 
are added till the space between the ends for either pier is so diminished that long 
beams can be laid across and so complete the connection. The bridge is then finished by 
a paving of transverse shingles pegged down with wooden pegs, and in very good 
bridges a hand rail iR added. 

The arrangement is easily understood from the diagram. 




When a sanga is not well made, the cross pieces or footway are either only 
ueld down by large stones at the edges or else left loose. In this case the traveller must 
take care to walk just in the middle, otherwise a piece might tip up and a fall would 
be the result. Small bridges of this kind are often fitted with mere hurdles, which tip 
over in this way, aud to get across one is rather an acrobatic feat* 
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The next sort of bridge is a jlttfla or rope bridge. Usually it consists of a series 
of roughly twisted strands made of houghs of the Parrotia Jacquemotduma ( syn. 
FothergiUa involucrata ) which English travellers often mistake for the hazel : there is a 
resemblance however. Four or five strands thrown across form the footway, they are 
secured at either end by a series of stakes driven into a pile of stones for a rude pier, 
or are attached to branches of trees when such grow conveniently. Two other ro|>eg are 
now suspended, one on either side, as hand ropes or rails : and the passenger has to 
cross grasping a rope on either side. In order to keep these three ropes in their 
relative positions as far as possible, side-stays called ‘ iingru * ( Chaiuba territory ) are 
added thus : 



and further to prevent the whole collapsing and the side ropes closing in, spits or 
cross-bars of stick are placed at intervals as at (a) (a). 

When it is recollected that these bridges swing about in the wind, and with the 
vibration caused by the motion of the passenger, and that further if they are uot more than 
eight feet over the stream, the motion of the water makes the bridge seem to be going 
away from under the feet, the process of crossing such bridges is not, to all persons at any 
rate, a pleasant one. 

The cross sticks (a) (a) are however an unnecessary difficulty. On the Kishnganga 
and Jhflam they are not used, but the ropes are kept apart by making the side-stays 
every here and there of wood, either by tying two sticks together in the shape of a letter V 
and fixing the ropes to the respective poiuts, or using a naturally forked branch of a 
tree for the purpose. 

At Muzaffarab&d on the Kishnganga, there is a M jhula ” ( below the region of 
Parrotia trees ) made of single strands of twisted hide ! — one for the feet and one on 
each side for the hand rail. These bridges common on the Ravi, Chen&b and Jhelum and 
on the Beas tributaries are uot used on the Sutlej. 

Leaving these unpleasant bridges, there is yet another kind of bridge, or rather 
method of crossing streams, called on the Ravi, “ garoru ” or “ karoru,” and I believe 
elsewhere “jhfila.” It consists merely of several strands of rope usually of the baggar grass 
( Andropogon involtUum) sluug from a stout post on one side to a stout post on the other. A 
hooked piece of alder wood hangs over this, and to it is attached two ropes leading one to 
one side and the other to the other of the stream ; the ropes in question being kept attached 
to the main strands by running loops. From the alder hook an arrangement of ropes 
depends : the passenger thrusts either leg through a loop of rope and holds on to the centre 
rope generally allowing himself to be secured by a blanket or scarf passed round his body. 
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As the central straiuls have a natural curve, the hook being let go descends rapidly enough 
to the ceutre of the stream, ami men on the other side then begin gradually pulling it up 
the opposite incline till the further bank is reached. 

Hutton, quoted by Dr. Stewart,* mentions one in Kunttwar ( Upper Suth*j ) made 
of yak's hair rope. 

I should mention that when a jlnila or one of these swing bridges or karorus has 
to be put up, the first difficulty is to get a single strand across the stream : and it is 
generally effected only by effecting a crossing somewhere else, and laboriously carrying 
the rope to the desired spot by parties simultaneously working on the opposite bank, 
but as such bridges are often put up for forest purposes, it is now easy to fit it, one by 
shooting from a gun a weight carrying a string, by which first a thin rope and ultimately 
a thick one can be pulled across. 

Lastly, I have to notice a kind of pile bridge, which is quite peculiar to Kashmir. 
All the other bridges may be seen anywhere. The bridges consist of piles of logs of 
deodar timber laid crosswise one over the other at requisite distances, and then plank, 
ing and a roadway over the top. 

I extract Lieutenant Lowtlier’s description from the 7th Vol. of tho Trans. A. 

H. S. 

“ The bridges are wonderful erections of their kind ; their visible substance certainly 
does not inspire confidence in the beholder, but yet. theory has given way to practice, 
and many of them, after fire hundred year*, uphold the gothic style of engineering. Two 
main points there are which have vastly favored them 1W. -There is not a white nut, 
or any subaqueous insect to devour their material ; tho melted snow and icy season together 
keeping off this description of vermin. 2nd .— Cold itself is a most effectual preservative, 
and constant immersion in a temperature, never even warm, must vastly contribute to 
prevent fungi or structural decomposition. Occasionally the winds and waves may dis- 
lodge a plank, or capsize a supporting beam, but their very simplicity conduces to the 
rapidity and solidity of their renovation. The principle that yields moderately to tho 
uuited force of the all-powerful elements, wind and water, evidently surpasses that which 
endeavours to combat them by artifice. Many a massive rampart and lordly buttress has 
been levelled to the earth by tides, flood, and air, to which these Kashmerian structures 
have remained scatheless for centuries ; for he it known that one night fmin a sudden 
thaw the frigid Jhelum often rises twenty feet t driving the inhabitants of tbe lower 
districts to tlieir rude craft ou its bosom ; and often does the hurricane without sign 
or warning sweep down with mad violence (es|»ecially around the Wular Lake) 
without shaking these (apparently) shaky communications from tlieir antique founda- 
tions. They appear to be built in the following primitive maimer The number of 
arches according to the breadth of the stream, having been decided upon in its lowest 
state, ( which is often such as to present nearly half of the dry Iwd ) substantial piles 
are sunk, or buried at those points, and well covered with layers of stones and shingle ; 
a projecting break-water, at an acute angle, being often constructed to turn .the velocity 
of the current; (this apj>ears very effective in Its application ). Upon this basis rests the 
stack, or pile of wood, forming the square compartment, ( which from its shape can hardly 


* Punjab Plants, p. 111. 
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be called arch, though it answers that purpose effectually ): these huge logs are all heaj>ed 
in tiers crossways, and are usually carried up to 30 feet, or more, so as to be far al*>ve 
the highest watermark : fine sound pine timers are then laid longitudinally, so as to 
have their ends meeting on the centre of these heaps ; smaller pieces cross them again, 
and to these are nailed with wooden pegs ail the planks which constitute the flooring, 
(generally fir for lightness.) Through this apparently crazy invention the wind whistles, 
and the water hisses in wild harmony, but, as I said before, this very plan of ingress 
and egress to their united forces is tiie safety of the whole.” 


DIVISION III. 

WELLS. 

It would not be proper to close this Chapter without a notice of well linking* 
It is performed in the Punjab by a class of men known as 44 Tobfi.” 

A great portion of our cultivation is dependent upon well irrigation, and the 
apparatus used for raising and distributing the water has already been described partly 
in this volume and partly in Vol. I, 

Every one acquainted with the Punjab alluvial plains knows that they are divided by 
the great rivers iutu tracts of country called 44 Doalis a tract between ‘two waters. * 
In the lands near the river, termed 4 sailaha.’ the moisture is so great that wells sunk 
reach abuudant water at 10 to 15 feet, and the ground is moist by constant percolation 
upwards. And this seems to Iw the feature that characterises 44 saibtba.” The word in- 
deed literally means land that is liable to be flooded ( sail&h ), but much land that is not 
actually flooded is culled sailaha, while as fur us I am aware no land that has not the 
abundant upward percolation alluded to, ever is. Wells sunk in the sailaha are often 
• kftchft, * t. e. mere pits, without brickwork ; or if brickwork is used, it only descends to a 
short depth, and a well is consequently stink at a comparatively small cost. Further 
inland and away from the river the water level recedes, and water is had at the depth 
of 30, 40, 50, <H) and 80 feet, ; the cost of sinking wells constantly increases, and lteyom! 
this limit wells are uot made as a rule. In the Mukatsar pargana of Firozpdr district 
there are wells 150 feet deep, but rarely used for agricultural purposes; and when they are, 
the water has to be lifted by the 4 charsa * or leather bag and rope —for the weight of 
the water pots and ropes of a Persian wheel at such a depth would be too great for 
cattle power to move. Proceeding inlaud again, the land rises to the 4 bfir* and 4 that* 
or desert portions : here the cost of wells would be so great that well cultivation ceases, 
and scanty crops are given by the annual rain-fall, and the rest of the land is left to the 
often dense but stunted thickets of jhaud, karfl, and other trees that form the staple produce 
of the fuel reserve lands, or to vast grazing grouuds, over which herds of cattle roam 
during the grazing season. 

Passing the 44 bar,” the same order of things in encountered, but in reversed order ; 
till we reach again the 4 sail&ba* of the other river of the Doab. 
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' In order to sink a well, a hole is first dog one two or three feet greater in diameter 
than the intended shaft of the well : the digging is continued till the sand and water 
level is reached. This done, a circular wooden basis or foundation has to be laid down, 
composed of curved pieces of broad flat wood termed 44 lumckak.” They are in fact 
segments of a circular riug or rim of wood, which forms the basis of the whole* 
Nitnchaks are in the Panjab generally made of kikar or ber wood, towards Sind they 
use tamarisk wood (which is remarkable as kikar is abundant) considering that it 
behaves better under water. On this nfmehak the circular masonry lining of the well is 
built up like a tower with bricks and mud for mortar, but sometimes lime. If lime 
mortar is used the masonry is allowed a long time to dry before the sinking is commenced, 
and two methods are adopted : either the whole masonry is built up at once, which I 
understand is the method followed in the south, or else the masonry is built up only to 
the edge of the soil, and the upper portion not added to the cylinder until the portion 
first built has all been sunk below the water. In the Panjab the portion under the water 
is called 44 kothi,” and when the upper portion is added it is built projecting about 3 inches 
beyond the kothi and is called 44 tar&gi.” When the well is made in this latter method, 
the lower part of the masonry is bound round with strong bauds of twisted munj grass, 
which compacts it together while sinking. On the top of tho masonry edge a platform of 
planks is erected, but resting on tho ground not oil tho masonry, which lias to sink 
gradually without interfering with the platform. Where the whole cylinder is built up 
at once, it is raised first to the level of the soil ; and then as many feet above the soil -10 
to 18 feet — as it is afterwards intended to sink below the water level ; for, as just stated, the 
xnmckak is only put down when the water level is reached. In the latter method tho 
platform has to be erected in a different manner. On tho top of the masonry well stout 
poles are arranged so as to leave a good space opon in tho centre, but so to project over the 
outer edges of tho masonry that a broad platform of planks or 4 pilch i * or basket work 
can be erected and which projects all round far beyond the masonry. Over the central 
aperture a common windlass is now fixed, and the well sinker or toba descends by a rope 
usually worked by bullocks ; at first there is but little water at tho bottom : he descends 
armed with a huge iron shovel, called in tho Panjab 4 chham, ’ and towards Bind 44 bol ; M 
it is merely like a very large 4 phaura* or shovel, but bos a short wooden handle about 
15 inches long, inclined very much towards the blade. 

A stout rope is attached to it and the 44 tob& 99 descending guides the chham as 
well as he can, throwing his weight on it so as to cause it to strike into the sand and 
water and bring up a load of sand. This sand, being hauled up, is immediately thrown 
upon the broad platform just described ; and by continually doing this a great weight 
is placed on the top of the masonry, which causes it to sink rather rapidly. The tob&s 
tell me that the art of throwing the chham is considerably difficult : at first of course there 
is a mere slush of sand and water, but gradually the 44 tobA ,9 has to make his way by 
diving down through several feet of water. Also the placing of the ballast on the platform 
requires attention, for if the brickwork were badly loaded it would sink crooked and 
bulge and break up. When the whole of the masonry has sunk down to the level of the 
soil, the outer hole being larger than the shaft, earth lias to be carefully filled in and 
stamped down. And then the edge of well can be finished off by a broad masonry edge 
or 44 chabutra 99 or by a place for the Persian wheel, as may be required. 
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The “ Toba’s ” tools are 

The “ Chh&in,” already described. 

“ Teslii,” a small adze for shaping bricks, 

“ Kandi/’ a trowel. 

Baskets, rope Ac. Ac,, 

A * cutclia ’ (kacha) well or well without masonry cylinder is called u kharOri/* 
and lasts only about a year unless indeed very little water is required from it : it does 
not cost more than 40 to 50 rupees to sink a well ♦ kacha/ but a kacha well cannot he 
sunk over 15 feet. In * Clarke’s Agriculture of the Kechna Doab/ an estimate is given 
of the cost of digging and lining a pucka well, which I here copy. I doubt whether at 
the present rates of bricks, labor Ac. it could be done so cheap, but the list is interesting 
as exhibiting the sort of reward giving to the well makers, and the custom of giving the 
goat, and the turban Ac. is universal. 

“ The average diameter of wells is five and three quarter baths (twenty-two inches 
to a hath ) i. c. t 10 feet. Gi inches, estimated cost 1G2 rupees. 


“ Sinking a shaft, ton rupees, i. e. f one and a quarter mani of wheat. 


A goat to workmen, 

Masons, (n [ hath per, ... 

Food for Masons, ... 

Laborers. 

Toba or well-sinker, 

Food for three tohas, 

Ltiugi and turban to tobfis on completion, 
Blanket to ditto, ... 

1,10,000 bricks. ... 

Carriage of ditto, 


Munj, 

If ana, 
Baskets, 
Spade, 
Ohftk of 


i material used in the band, 


Ber ’ wood, 


Making the same,... 
Nails, 


Bs. As. 

1 0^, Is 


27 0 
7 0 


15 
8 
4 
4 
1 
GO 
11 
2 
1 
0 

1 0 
G 0 
2 0 j r? 
1 0 


0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

or 

4 

4 


!* 

-•s 


■s 


If 


e S 

•S § 

Ji 


Total, 162 0 


'll 

4 6 

5 


“ It is reckoned unlucky to choose the fractional measure of three quarters for other 
things, but for a well the reverse of this, perhaps because there is some verbal relation 
between u pa wan ” and “p&ni/* water. The wells in this district generally take about 
nine score of tiuds or water-pots. “ Chuks ” are often contracted for at the rate of one 
rupee per hath of the well’s diameter : thus for seven rupees a man will give a chuk, and 
bed it in its place in the shaft ; for a well of 7 baths diameter/ 1 

As this table was drawn up Borne years ago, I subjoin another which shew* 
the cost of well sinking in different soils, also the difference caused by having the 
diameter so large as to admit of a doubls Persian wheel apparatus, 
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The names of soils require a note. Saildha has been before explained. The 
Mfmjhd Mitha or M sweet upland M infers to that soil midway between the bar and the 
sailaba where water is at a moderate depth and the soil is sweet or un impregnated with 
salts of soda. The “ Khara Manjhd ” is * salt highland * where the soil is hard and 
salt, and water at a great depth. 


Description of Soil. 

Depth 

before 

Pakka Well. 

reaching 

water. 

Single Whet I. 

Double Wheel. 



Diameter ! 
in feet. | 

Cost. 

Diameter 
in feet. 

Cost. 




Ks. 


Us. 

Sail/iba, 

| 10 feet. 

10 

100 

13 

275 

Do., i.. 

15 „ 

10 

225 

13 

1 

320 

Manjha Mitlia, ... 

30 „ 

10 

3SO 

13 

55< ) 

Do., 

50 

10 

07o 

13 

\m 

Mfmjha IChara, . . . 

80 

lo 

j 1,100 

13 

Uioo 


Kaciu Well. 

( Sin pic ichctl oh Ip employed.) 

Diameter. Cost. 

10 feet. 40 

10 „ 55 

Cannot he sunk. 
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SECTION D. 

tFIlTIE ARTS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

It is peculiarly difficult in a work of this kind to write a fitting 
introduction to a section devoted to the enumeration of specimens of 
fine art in the Punjab. 

It would be inconsistent with the obvious purpose of a work 
intended for the office table and for work-day reference to enter even into 
the borders of the land of metaphysical speculation, and yet I feel that 
even a brief introductory note on the subject must necessarily tench upon 
such bordei-s. 

To understand a scries of manufacturing processes, and afterwards 
to describe them, is merely a work of careful observation and of detailed 
writing : to understand the art of a country is another matter. Both 
it is true have two producing causes in common — Nature and Society. 
Manufactures are merely the offspring of fho wants of the body — of the 
body in its struggle with Nature, its cold, its beat, its seusations, 
and its diseases ; or in the relations of Society, its government, 
its ceremonies, and its quarrels. Fine art, on the other hand, is the 
offspring of the mind — of the mind in its perceptions of beauty, grandeur, 
power, harmony, and repose, in Nature ; and in its sympathies and emotions 
resulting from the contact with others, in Society. 

Eine art and manufacture often combine together ; but the art 
alone is what this section is concerned with, and that in its present form, 
arises from the native mind ; and before we can understand the art, we 
must to some extent understand the mind. 

To examine this subject minutely, interesting though it would be, 
is, as I before said, manifestly impossible in a book like this. I must be 
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content to take the results without speculating on the causes, and if in so 
doing I lose a definite sequence or order in my remarks, and note, as 1 
fear I shall have to, somewhat discursively, such peculiarities in native 
art as strike the examiner of a collection, I can only crave the indulgence 
of my readers. 

There is one preliminary difficulty with regard to Art expression 
which is recognized more perhaps in a collection of works of native art 
than in such a collection in Europe — I mean the mere mechanical power 
of expression. 

The actual work of drawing, the perspective, the method of 
delineation, and tho style of producing * effect,’ are as a rule inferior ; and 
this will surely be admitted when we have once reflected that the mere 
minuteness and delicacy of handling which many native works exhibit, 
and which occur in rendering tho separate hairs of a beard, or the pearls 
on a tiny necklace, are a species of mechanical power intrinsically of 
a low order. 

In tho present state of native art, We at once observe, as in any 
other very early art, an extreme conventionality of treatment; — the 
adoption of certain forms, which may or not be satisfactory representa- 
tions of certain objects or phenomena, to do duty always for all subjects 
or phenomena of that class. All native pictures have the skies paiuted 
exactly alike ; if clouds are introduced they are so iu a conventional 
form, and of an invariable tint. If trees are introduced, their color aud 
treatment is always the same. It is not that a particular tree cannot be 
imitated : if the artist is bent for the purpose of his subject, on drawing 
an orange or a mango tree, he will render separately, aud with accuracy, 
the orange leaf aud the golden fruit, but it always is stiff, intractable, 
and regular ; — conventional in its individuality. 

To express any effect of light and shade ; to paint a storm cloud, 
to catch the gleam of the sun-light playing on wind-waved branches 
or rippling wheat fields ; — all these things are as impossible to the skill 
of the native artist as they are foreign to his idea of painting. 
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Some ffew native artists copy Nature, but very few, Tboy learn 
by mere routine when young, and execute copies of works that have been 
done in the same faulty and conventional style as they themselves ul- 
timately, and as a matter of course, attain to. 

There were two native artists whose works in the collection showed 
a real endeavour to draw things as they are: their names are Kiahndas 
of Kapiirthala, and Bishndds of Amritsar. Many of the best works of 
the former were in simple pencil outline, with very little shading. The 
Maharaja of Patiala’s artist is also better than most. 

I do not know that the imitative faculty is very strong among 
native artists ; but T have occasionally seen studies of figures, representing 
different castes and tribes, which have caught expressions of face and 
other peculiarities very faithfully : still the force of conventionality is such 
that it is traceable in every work, and Is like a blight upon every pro- 
mise of higher purpose and better execution, 

It is only another phase, after all, of that great curse of India— 
custom. What has been, is, and shall he, seems to be the determination 
of the mind of the masses ; and son follows father in the same trade and 
with the same implements, from generation to generation. Improvement 
must come from without, or not at all ; and it may be predicated for a 
certainty, that without the establishment of schools of design in this 
country, art will never make any material progress. 

A number of the Dutch paintings which are admired by a certain 
class of minds, and please to some extent all minds, — because the mere 
success of imitation is instinctively 2>leasing, — owe their entire merits ta 
their excellence in imitation. 

The order of merit is not a high one : the mere accuracy of 
representation of a number of tin cans, a few carrots, a cabbage, a cut 
' lemon, or a wine glass, is not anything very great or very noble ; but it 
js true imitation, Lights on the glass, with all the innumerable reflections 
and counter-reflections, are really reproduced ; the texture and crispness of 
tlie leaves, the metallic surface of the vessels, are all truly expressed * 
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but such is the baneful effect of conventionality in native art, that how* 
ever correctly an artist could give the exterior form, he would shade his 
glass purely according to his idea of ‘how shading ought to be done.' 

No native artist has any idea of using his eyes. This is to a 
certain extent true of any person before he has any teaching in art. 
We have to learn to see things before we draw them. But with a 
native artist this is more than usually the case. I cannot help writing 
down an instance that occurred to me a short time ago. A youth who 
had already made fair progress in the copying of flowers and other objects, 
asked for some lessons in drawing and perspective. Anxious to see what he 
could do, I took a rose, half opened, with one bud and just two leaves, and 
laid it on a thick book, so as to raise it to a convenient height for seeing 
it. The rose and the bud wore fairly drawn, and one leaf hanging over the 
edge of the book, but the other leaf lying on the book was hidden partly 
by the flower which was in front of it The draughtsman immediately 
drew the whole leaf, but standing straight up behind the rose. I pointed 
out that it was not sticking up like tliat. The leaf was rubbed out and 
drawn, but this time below the surface of the book, as if the latter were a 
hollow glass box full of water. I drew the leaf for him, and he immediately 
objected to the result, ' because the whole of it ’ was not shown. At 
last it dawned ujK>n him, that as he could only see part of the leaf he was 
only to draw what he could see. He afterwards made rapid progress, 
soon perceived the effects of foreshortening and distance diminution, and 
readily enough acquired the rules of simple perspective ; but he had learnt 
so far to see, and that was the starting point. 

Native artists are quito wanting in any sympathy with Nature, or 
love of beauty for its own sake. The English word ‘picturesque’ could 
not be represented in the language ; there is no trace of such an idea m 
their books. 

Take Walter Scott's description of Edinburgh in Marmion.* I 
quote this as every one knows it : tire passage which commences — 

“ The wandering eye could o’er it go. 

And mark the distant city glow * 

With gloomy splendour red ; ” Ac. 


• Canto IV. XXX. 
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And compare it with any descriptions in the Auwar-i-Suhaili, or 
m any other Persian or Indian hook, of modern or comparatively 
modern time, and notice the picturesqueness of the one ami the materi- 
ality, however prettily expressed, of the other.* 

Perhaps this defect the oriental writers have in common with all 
early poets and authors. It is said that Virgil is never picturesque; with 
him a grove is always thick, shady or black, or impenetrable ; the sun 
is bright, shining or burning — mere enumerations of material qualities. 
More rarely, the sea ami rocks, and so forth, being associated with 
danger, are distinguished by epithets more or less abusive. 

One reason why there is so little landscape drawing among 
natives is this want of perception. They have no admiration of form, 
and no capacity of receiving ideas of grandeur, harmony, or repose. I have 
never met a native in this country who seemed at any rate to enjoy a 
beautiful view. 

Natives, however, excel in two branches of art, which'gives them 
great power in certain classes of manufacture. Uunble to design a good 
form or outline of a solid, they will design a pioeo of tracery, arabesque 
or flat pattern, with surprising skill ; hence the beauty of their embroidery, 
their chasing in metal work, their illumination of manuscripts, and their 
surface wood-carving. 

The- other branch of art is coloring. Natives seem to have quite 
an instinct for color, without the faintest idea of the theory of light and 
its composition, or the rules about complementary colors; they have seized 
the results empirically, and in nearly all their works exhibit a perfect 
knowledge of contrast and combination. 

In painting, the- use of European water-colors is becoming more 
common, but hitherto there has been a considerable mechanical difficulty 
in colors they were nearly all body or opaque colors, ground up in river 

• 1 da not apeak of Smolder writer*. 1 should be- afraid to lay that soma of the Sanskrit writers 
we not piotnreeqne — Kaiidasd in the Saknntala, for instance. 

Oriental writers are abundantly fanciful is metaphor and simile in their descriptions, bnt that ia 
not picturesqueness. 
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mussel shells. Brushes were made of the fine soft hair of the squirrel 
( “ gulori,” ). They are very small in size, and fine in point, bound by 
thread to a stick, without the use of quill or metal as with us; they are. 
however well adapted to the usual style of painting with painful finish^ 
minute touches, and endless stippling. 

The reader will now be prepared for the list of specimens, which 

follow. 
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CLASS XXXII. 

Unrcpre*etited. 

CLASS XXXIII. 

SPECIMENS OF WRITTEN CHARACTERS. 

Tlie principal place in which manuscripts arc now copied is Kashmir, whore ex- 
cellent paper is made. 

Formerly the art of writing, “ khilshnarfai,” was in great repute. Tt waft 
quite a fine art. The writer would prepare his ink and his pens with groat, science, and 
then patiently elaborate every letter with the greatest, cave, and finally put in the diacri- 
tical points of the letters, not always in relation to the letter they designated, but, like 
figures in a landscape piece, for effect and adornment. 

The Nastalik, or plain flowing Persian hand, is now the only one that, is written well 
by any considerable number of people. The art of fine writ ing like many others of u useless 
character is dying out before the wants of a more practical age. Plain neat writing lor 
the lithographic press is more in demand. 

Besides the writers in Kashmir, and His Highness the Maharaja of Fnt.yalu’rt 
State penman, and Imam Wairdi* ( a real artist ) at Lahore, there are hardly any 
Khushnavises of repute in the Punjab. Whenever they do write it. is in the Nastalik 
style ; the Na&hk, or Arabic style is very rare, and still more so the ornamented Arabic or 
Buis. Natives have an intense dislike to our printed “ naslik,” which they can with difficulty 
read* and prefer a lithographed “ talik.’* 

One kind of writing deserves to be noticed : the nail writing. It consists simply 
in embossing with the end of the thumb-nail, letters, flowers and other forms on the paper 
For this purpose the thumb-nail is allowed to grow to a great length and cut into a point* 
By the adroit rubbing first with one side, then with the other, the letter is raised up, and 
the field or surface below rubbed down evenly : sometimes color is introduced, the field 
decorated with branching flower- work and the surface of the raised letter gilded. I have a 
picture of a stag and of a bird raised and gilt in this way. 

Imam Wairdi at Lahore is the best artist I have seen, but one or two other men 

do the work also. - 

Of other fantasies in fine writing, those in which the collection of 1864 most abounded, 
were, — writing inside a bottle, writing on glass and then silvering it over behind ; and, lastly, 
writing letters in either Nast&lik, or in peculiar form ( suls and togra-suls) combined 
and twisted together so as to form a tiger, a group of birds, a flower, or a vase of flowers. 
I have one of the latter before me at this moment done at Lahore. It is on glass, 
and consists merely of the letters of the alphabet ( Persian ) combined to form a group 
of three flowers coming out of ft vase. i 


• Ho is a Persian. 
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The letters appear silvered as ordinary looking glass, the ground is mottled, made 
by rubbing on gold paint ( gold leaf ground fine ) mixed with ink. 

Some of the most beautiful writing is to be seen on seals. But at Delhi only ia 
this well done, and even there the work is far surpassed by the Kashmir artists. The 
seal engraver’s art has been described already. 

Besides these ornamental writings, for common correspondence the running or 
Shikasta ’ Persian is used. 

Hindu shopkeepers, and Musalmans also in villages, keep their accounts in what 
is called * landa’, a rude and very clumsy degradation of the Devandgri. This style of 
writing varies so, that a Lahore shopkeeper could not read the * landa’ of the villages in 
other pergunnos of the same district, nor could a Jalandhar * banya ’ read the writing of 
liis brothers in Sealkot. 

The bankers and larger merchants generally, whether Hindu or Muhamedan, keep 
account books in a very regular and neat looking hand ( also a corruption of Nagri ) 
called “ Mahdjani” or Sarafi ; ” and of course there arc special characters used by Naurya 
merchants and Parsecs. 

In Kashmir, u Shdstri ” ( or Ndgri ) is used in the corrupted forms, as Sh&rda and 
Dogra. The Catalogue also mentions a specimen of the “ Bhot ” writing, which I presume 
to bo Tibotan used by the Buddhists. 

In the Cliamha districts a rather peculiar corruption of Ndgri is used called 
CliambidK, and on the Sutlej another variety is in use in Basdhir. 

The following list gives an idea of the articles exhibited in 1864 : — • 


Ludhiana. 

929. — [10827]. Writing by the nail ( Asghar Husain ). 

930. — [10831J. Writing cut out with scissors. 


Amritsar. 

931. — [10840]. Poetry &c., in illuminated characters. 

932. — [10838]. Lines containing date and praise of the Punjab Exhibition, &c . 

Sealkot. 

933 . — [10842]. Grain of rice with writing on it (Muhammad Bamzan ). 


Lahore. 

934 , — [10844]. Specimens of hand- writing on frames. 

936 .— [10849]. A series of 41 finndns,” of the Emperors Shah Jalidn, Alamgir, 
Mohamad Shah, Ahmad Shah Ddrani, Taimur Shah ; and a “ nikandmah,” marriage deed, 
of the time of Mohamad Shah, ( Pandit Manphul ). 

936,— [ ]. Copy of * Yusaf and Zulaika,’ by the celebrated writer Mir Ali 

Katib ( Delhi. ) 

937 # — .[10859]. “ Adh-Granth.” The earlier of the sacred book of the Sikhs 
compiled under the orders of Arjan, fifth Guru, 
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938 . — [10860]. 

939. — [10847]. 

940 . — [10861]. 

941 . — [10863]. 


Jantn S&khi. — The life of BA14 NAnnk. A M.S. written in Kashmir 
about 25 years ago. Title page beautifully illuminated. 

4 Joshan * or Kur&n iu the “ Khat-i-raihAn “ a style of writing. 
Volume of poetry written with tho nail and illuminated by 
Irn&rn Wairdi of Lahore. 

Arabesques iu nail work ( Khat-i-nAkhun ) Lahore! by Ghulam 
Mustafa. 


Montgomery. 

942 . — [10870]. Specimens of writing from Pdkpattan. 


Peshawae. 

943 , — [10877-8]. Specimens of both Persian and Hindi writing. 

Kashmir. 

944 . — [10883], Persian plain writing, “ Kliat shaYu saila.” 

945 , — [10884]. Twisted or combined letters, “ Suls Pochiu.” 

Specimens of the other characters before alluded to were sent. 

Patyala. 

946. — [10890]. 13 copies of hand- writing of different kinds used in the country. 
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CLASS XXXIV, 

PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS. 

The best paintings arc the miniatures executed on ivory at Delhi. They are 
usually of an oval size, but occasionally oblong with the edges 
rounded. Ivory is sawn up into very thin plates, which are 
most carefully seasoned and pressed that, they may not curve, and are finely polished. 
The painting when finished is protected by a very thick but clear glass, smoothed off at 
the edgos like a pebble. 

The glass is made at Aleppo, and is polished with ‘ burbura,* corundum and oil, at 

Delhi. 

The paintings consist either of portraits or of landscape subjects, the latter being 
almost entirely confined to ruins and ancient buildings at Delhi or at Agra. 

As regards portraits, the most usual are pictures of kings and of the beauties of the 
courts of the Mogul Emperors : modern portraits are however copied from photographs, 
often with surprising fidelity. Even bv transmitting an uncolored photograph, accompanied 
by a sufficiently careful description, a miniature may bo obtained iu about a month’s time. 
A single figure is usually charged at 50 Ks. 

The work is always executed eitlior in color, which is generally soft, rich, and 
effective, or else in Indian ink — mere light and shade. These latter are often pleasing, 
especially in the landscape subjects, for then the very conventional treatment of the trees 
and sky becomes loss prominent than in the colored ones They use gilding freely along 
with color. The earlier paintings of interiors and buildings, minutely finished as they 
were, had generally such impossible perspective that the whole effect was destroyed* 
This has boon to a great extent remedied by the introduction of photography. As 
all these miniatures are copied from photographs of the buildings, the right perspective 
is copied undesignodly and without knowledge. 

These works exhibit absolutely no originality, nor can any improvement, other than 
what the introduction of photography just alluded to and the supply of better colors fron* 
Europe account for, be traced. 

The best painters at Delhi at the time I am writing, are Ismail Khan and 
(Ihulam Hosaiu. 

The pictures are executed in all sizes, from a tiny miniature, to be set in a stud, 
button or bracelet, to the larger size which is occasionally seen set in silver aud 
mounted on a casket of carved ebony or sandal- wood. A few of the paintings jnay bo 
enumerated. 

947, — [10899]. Ac. Pictures of the Taj Mahal, at Agra, the Port at Delhi, the Bad* 
shihi Mosque, the Kashmir Gate of the City, the Diwan Khas of the Palace I)elhi, th? 
Kutab Minar, the Tomb of Humfiyun, Ac.— Jamail Khan. 

948, — [10900], Small sketches for setting in bracelets* 

949, — [10908]. 12 studs and sleeve links. 

P 50.— [10918], Picture of the Tomb at Mecca. — Naze Ay 
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951. — [10929] Portraits of Emperor Akbar, Aurangzeb, Nadir Shah, Jahfingfr, 
Alamgir, Huin&yun ; also pf the wife of Shahjah&n, the favorite wife of JaMugir — Ndr 
Mahal Ac., Ac.— Ismail Khan and Ghulam Husain Khan. 

952. — [10954]. A large picture executed on paper representing the Naw&b of Jhajjar 
on a hunting expedition.— G hu lam Husain Khan. 

Kanora District. 

95S. — [10964]. Picture of the tea plant, by Attaua of Kangra. 

This is a rather faithful drawing of the tea plant, about one-fourtli the natural size, 

954. — [10967]. Picture of Gaddis (or hill shepherds). This picture, which is 
ethnographically interesting, is now in the Lahore Central Museum. It is drawn on English 
foolscap paper, in outline with a pen, and a very slight shading of color. 

The proportions and perspective are extraordinary, but the dress and habits of tlio 
Gaddis are portrayed to the life. The dull-grey full bosomed flannel coat, inside which 
several little lambs and kids are stowed to keep them warm, and are seen in the picture 
peeping out, droliy enough,— the flint and steel, the knife, and the ladies always carrying 
the heaviest loads ; — all these are excellent. 

Amritsar. 

955. — [10975], Book of colored portraits of castes and tribes, by Sani. 

956. — [10976]. Scries illustrating the Shawl trade, by Bishn Singh of Amritsar. 

The shawl weaver. 

„ cleaner. 

„ darner and piece joiner, 

„ presser. 

„ wool washer. 

„ „ dyer. 

057. — [10981]. Picture of an Ekka. 

058. — [10982]. The DarMr or Court of Banjit Singh. 

059. — [10985]. The Municipal Committee of Amritsar in session, 

All these are by Bishn Singh. 

Lahore. 

960. — [11016]. Illustrations of the work M Amir hat. M 

981.— [11017], Do. of the Sudama Charitra. 

962.— [11018]. Do. of the Eamdyan, ( Artist unknown ). 

Two ancient drawings, one representing in outline, quaint but true, a gentleman 
reflecting previous to swallowing a glass of physic which he holds in his hands, and which, 
to judge by his expression, must be eminently disagreeable : the other a winged angel 
riding on a horse, which on closer examination is found to be the form of a horse made up 
by a combination of snakes, tigers, birds, antelopes and fishes. These were exhibited and 
afterwards presented to the Museum by Pandit Eada Kishn of Lahore. There are one 
pr fwo native artists at Lahore, but their works are not of sufficient merit to be described. 
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Oval pictures of Sikh Chiefs and ladies on ivory are executed by these people, but so 
inferior to the Delhi work as to merit no place in the collection. 


PxSHAWAE, 

063. — [11034]. Portrait of Khwnja Muhamad Khan. 

964. — [11035]. Portrait of Tusufzai woman. Muhamad jx, of Peshawur. 

Kapuethala. 

868 .— [11036]. Album of outline drawings— of birds, figures, plants, Ac., 
Kishn Singh. These show greater promise of improvement in 
native art than almost anything in the collection. 

986.— [11030]. Study of an agriculturist with his wife followed by a beggar. 

The figures in this wore admirable. 

0($7 # _[11O37]. Portrait of Amir Dost Muhammad Khan on glass, 

Kashmir. 

968.— [11043]. Portrait of His Highness the Maharaja Ranbir Singh of Jamu and 
Kashmir, G. C. S. 1. 

This is a faithful likeness, but stiffly drawn, 

Fakidkot. 

960, — [11044]. Picture of a rich Hindu beauty ( on ivory ). This is well finished 
and colored, but tlio feet are drawn out of perspective : the figure 
could not stand at all in reality with tho feet in such a position. 

970, — [110*1)4]. A most wonderful drawing — perspective apart — showing the 
lamentable results of drinking “ post ” or decoction of poppies. 
The expressions of the persons in various stages of incipient or advanced stupefaction are 
given with painful accuracy. The above are by Gopal Singh of Faridkot. 


Patyala. 


By the State artist ( his name is not given.) 

971. — [11045], Portrait of Maharaja Karm Singh. 

972 . — [11046]. Portrait of Maharaja Narendar Singh, the late ruler of Patyala. 

973. — [11047], Portrait of Maharaja Mahendar Singh, the present Maharaja. 

974 . — [11051], Drawings of animals. 

975. — [11050]. Album of pictures. 


All these are most excellent, the coloring and finish is good, and the expression of 
the faces really true to life. The portrait of the late Maharaja Narendar Singh is in the 
Museum at Lahore. 
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CLASS XlXXl-V*. 

MODELS. 

The collection in the Exhibition of 1864 was principally rendered interesting by tho 
number of models of European design, which could fiud no place in this book at all, were 
it not for the circumstance that they wore made by native hands. The Jury's Report is 
given os it is issued, and sufficiently notices these articles. 

White box wood and the wood of Kuril ( Capparis aphylhi ) seem to be the materials 
preferred for modelling. The models consisted of the following groups : — 

Mr. J. Gordon’s models of buildings at Amritsar. 

Models of canal falls, and other canal-engineering contrivances. 

Models of churches. 

Eliminating these, the purely native models were very few. 

976. — [11012]. Model of the Taj at Agra in soapstone, belonging to tho Central 

Museum Lahore : it is doubtfully of Punjab workmanship. 

977. — [ ]. Model of the Tomb of Hazrat. Salfm Clusti, at; Fattihpur Sikrf, 

exhibited by Rai Kanaya Lai, Executive Engineer. 

978. — [10997]. Model of the great * Darbar ’ or Sikh temple at Amritsar. Exhi- 

bited by Sirdar Bluigwdn Singh. 

This was made at Amritsar, and is elaborately finished, colored and gilt to represent 
the original. It takes to pieces and exhibits tho interior decorated with tho ombroidered 
canopies, the copy of the “ Grautli ” &c., &c., in minute fae simile of tho original. 

079, [10957]. Model of the Kutab Minar near Delhi, carved in ivory by Jitu of 

Delhi. 

980. — [11022]. Model of Jahangir’s Tomb at SMdara near Lahore, by Hdhi baksh, 

a Lahore workman,— made of ivory colored. 

Great ingenuity and delicacy of work is displayed by these models. The best model 
of all, that of a Railway carriage, executed at Lahore, has been already noticed. 

981. — [11042]. Model of the “ Sangla ” or wooden bridge over the Ravi at Chamba. 

( Vide the note on these bridges under Section C. pago 333. ) 

Lastly, there was in the Exhibition of 1S64 a small mechanical model of a singing 
bird, made by a workman at Nabha. This article I did not see, but the Jury described it 
as follows : — 

il No. 11,100 is a musical toy sent by the R6ja of N&blia. On winding up the box 
the lid opens and discloses a small bird, which flutters its wings and sings in an extremely 
discordant manner, until the machinery and the listener is exhausted. The workman- 
ship is rough, and the toy is of course copied from a Parisian model, but considerable 
ingenuity has been displayed in the imitation.” 
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JURY REPORT ON 'THE FINE ART SPECIMENS. 

Jurors:— 

Major (General A. A. Cunynghame, C. B. E. A. Bailees, Esqr., H. M. 93rd High- 
landers. 

Lieut- Col. R. Maclagan,R. E., Gliulam Malibub Subhani. 

Baden Powell, Esquire. Lepel Griffin, Esqr., B. C. S., Reporter . 

In scarcely any part of India are the fine arts in so low a condition as in the 
Panjab. In Delhi, indeed, which is politically included in the province, the art of paint- 
ing on ivory has for long been cultivated with great success, but in the Panjab proper 
there is, at present, little in painting, sculpture, or architecture, worthy of notice. The 
reasons for this state of things are simple, and it is so desirable that they should be fully 
appreciated, that a few words in explanation of them may not be considered out of place 
in this report. 

During the rule of the Muhammadan emperors, in the days of their strength and 
still more in the days of their weakness and decline, the Punjab was the battle field of 
India. Army after army of invaders poured down upon its plains from the north-west 
frontier, sometimes successful in reaching Delhi— the object of their ambition— sometimes 
driven back by the Imperial forces, but always a curse and a scourge to the Panjab, 
destroying its harvests and decimating its population 

There was no cultivation of the fine arts at that time, for the people were poor 
and it was all they could do to support and defend their families. 

When the Moghul empire fell, the prospects of the fine arts did not improves 
The condition of the Punjab between 1700 and 1810 resembled that of England during 
the reign of King John. In every direction rose forts of brick or mud, the homes of 
petty chiefs and barons, who with two or three hundred horsemen behind them ravaged 
tlie surrounding country and carried off the plunder to their strongholds. Those of the 
Sikh chiefs who were the most powerful, wore only the most successful robbers : any 
differences between them were only differences of degree. 

At length Ranjit Singh rose to power on the ruins of the Sikh confederacies. 
But he had won his kingdom by the sword, and had no reverence for the brush or the 
chisel. His life was passed in incessant war to extend and consolidate his empire, and 
he had no time to devote to the fine arts. Like most of his nobles he was grossly illiterate, 
and could neither read nor write, and in liis Court, in its most brilliant days, there were 
but three men who could be truly called educated. 

The ten years succeeding the death of Ranjit Singh were years of anarchy and 
revolution, and the Panjab first found rest when, in 1849, it was annexed to the British 
Empire. 

It will not then be considered strange that the fine arts have not flourished in this 
province. They are the result of peace and civilization, and it was not to be expected that 
they should arise in the midst of war and barbarism ; but for the future there is good 
hope. No one who has carefully examined the articles exhibited, not only in the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts, but also in that devoted to Manufactures, can fail to have been struck 
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with the promise of future excellence which they display. The native of the Panjab 
possesses many of the qualities Which ensure success in art. In common with the 
inhabitants of lower India he has an instinctive appreciation of color, and though without 
any knowledge of the principles which should regulate its use, is often moro happy in 
his combinations than the educated workman of Europe. His color is often exaggerated 
but it is always warm, and rich and fearless. The native artist is also patient : for weeks 
and months he will work at his design, painfully elaborating the most minute details ; iu> 
time is considered too long, no labor too intense to secure perfection in imitation or 
delicacy in execution. The greatest failing in native artists is their ignorance of 
perspective and drawing, and it is fortunate that this want is the most easy to supply. 
Nothing is required but schools of design and judicious instruction to otlbct a great change 
both in the fine arts themselves, anil in art manufactures in the Panjab. 

The Government lias at present under consideration a scheme for the establishment 
of a school of design at Lahore, and although the difficulties at first may be great, there 
can be no doubt of the benefits that will eveuually result from it. 

Class XXXIII may be divided into two divisions, one including drawings and 
paintings, the other models. It is proposed to notice these division separately. 

Among the paintings most worthy of notice is a collection by Pundit Manphnl. 
Many in this collection are of considerable antiquity, and it is interesting to uoto tho 
changes in the art during the last three huudred years. Painting has undoubtedly declined 
in the Paujab, and the reasons for its decline are uoticcd at the beginning of this report. 
There is a delicacy of treatment about the old paintiugs which is almost entirely wautiug 
in the works of the present day. 

The collection commences at No. 11,015, with an interesting series of 15 of tho 
Emperors of Delhi. Most of these were painted by Ptirkhu, an artist in tho service of Raja 
Saiisar Chand of Katoch, who was a great patron of art, ancl preparod a tiuo collection of 
paintings. There is a remarkable clearness of tone and delicacy of handling in most of 
Purkliu’s works, but he was not so great a master of eolor os many other artists inferior 
to him in other respects. His son Ramdyal, who is still living, inherits much of his 
father’s talent. Number 76 is a clever portrait of Maharaja Gulab Singh, said to be one 
of the best likeness ever taken of that prince. Tho next painting to it 77, is an interesting 
portrait of Raja Saus&r Chand by Purkliu. The series of Muhamadan Saints, Nos. 88 — 100, 
are very interesting. The paintings are by different artists, whose names are unknown, 
and some of them are very old. The most noticeable among them are Bahduddiu 
Zakaria, who died at Multan, A. H. 666 ; Syad Juldl Bukhari of Uch, A. H. 686 ; and 
Data Ganj Baksh, whose tomb is at Lahore, A. H. 465. An unnumbered portrait of 
Maharaja Ranjit Siugh, said to be an admirable likeness, was hung at the entrance of the 
Court ; there are very few really good likenesses of this monarch. The best was takeu at 
Rupar in 1831 by Jidn Ram, a painter of Meerut, in the suite of Lord William Bentinck. 
The Pattiala paintings, 11045—11049, are well executed, especially the portrait of 
Maharaja Karain Singh. 

But the moat clever and truthful paintings in this class, are the work of Bishan 
Sing h qf A mritsar. This artist has exhibited no less than ten paintings, three of them of 
considerable siz*. These latter 10,983—10,985, represent the Durbars of Maharaja Ranjit 
Srngh and Maharaja Sher Singh, and the Municipal Committee of Amritsar, and are of 
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great merit. The perspective of the buildings is incorrect, but the figure drawing is 
admirable. The color is tasteful and rich, the likefiess are good, and the expression 
of the faces is varied and truthful. A series of six pictures, Nos. 10,976 — 10,981 of 
smaller size, illustrating the processes of the shawl manufacture, is equally good. 
The best of the series are Nos. 10,979 and 10,980, shawl pressing and cleaning. In 
these the detail is most carefully worked out, yet is not allowed to interfere with the 
unity of the design, and the coloring is especially good. 

No. 10,904 is a very curious work illustrating, in different compartments, the 
trades carried on in the Kangra hills. As a painting, however, it has no artistic merit. 

No. 10,975, a book of water color drawings of different tribes in the Panjab, by 
Sani of Rawalpindi, possesses considerable merit ; also some outline drawings, (unnumbered) 
by Kishon Singh, a Kupurthalla artist. The Delhi paintings on ivory have been treated 
of elsewhere. The only Delhi paintings in Class XXXIII are two, representing the 
Nnwab of Jhajjar hunting the hoar and the leopard. These are animated, clover works, and 
the grouping of the figures is good, but the color is poor, and the drawing most 
indifferent. 

The majority of the models oxliibited have been, as might be supposed, pre- 
pared under European superintendence. 

The most, noticeable are a series of four, executed from the designs of Mr. John 
Gordon, Executive Engineer of Amritsar. The workmanship and carving of all these 
are extremely careful and good. The first, No. 10,991, is a model of the Town Hall and 
Municipal buildings now in course of erection at Amritsar, at an estimated cost of 
1.25,000 rupees. This, when completed, will be one of the finest buildings of the kind in 
India. It lias a frontage of 280 foot, aud, with its quadrangle, covers an acre of ground. 
The second, No. 10,990, represents the Amritsar Government College, lately finished ; it 
adjoins the Town Hall, and is similar to it in style. The third, No. 10,993, is the Clock 
Tower at Amritsar now in courso of erection, at an estimated cost of 23,000 rupees; 
tho style adopted in this building is the decorated Gothic. The ornamentation, though 
simple, is very effective, and the proportions are singularly graceful. It is proposed to 
place in it a clock with illuminated dials, and as it is situated on the highest ground in 
Amritsar, aud is itself 145 feet in height, it will be a vory prominent object in the city. 
The fourth model sent by Mr, Gordon, No. 10,992, is of an ornamental gate for the new 
public gardens at Amritsar. The detail of this work is very rich. The wings and piers 
are to be constructed of plastered brick, the gate itself is wrought iron ; the estimated cost 
is 1,000 rupees. 

The Barf Doab Canal Workshops at M&dhopur exhibit some well executed models— 
Nofi. 11,001 to 11,004, The most noticeable of these represents two of the nine bays of the 
Dumrai fall, in the 1st Division of the Bari Doab Canal. This fall, which has been found to 
answer better than any other, is tbe invention of Captain Dyas, R. E., Director of Canals, 
Panjab. It is as great an improvement on the simple perpendicular fall, as that is on the 
Ogee, which has been found so disastrous in its action on the Ganges Canal. In Captain 
Dyas' system the water, falling from the higher level, passes through a wooden grating* 
which diminishes the velocity of the water at the crest of the fall, and distributes it over a 
much larger area than would in any other plan be the case, rendering the flow of water from 
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the cistern gentle and equable, and preventing the destruction of the bed of the canal. 
This very interesting model has been more particularly noticed here, as it wo* observed 
that many visitors to the Exhibition mistook it for a cotton gin. Lieut. Garstin, Bari 
Doab Canal, exhibited several well executed models connected with the canal works — Nos. 
10,986 — 10,989. 

Nos. 11,025 and 11,083 were models of the Churches at Gujrat and Derail Ghazi 
Khan, in wood. The workmanship of these was good. 

Two models of bridges were specially worthy of attention. The first ( unnumbered) 
was exhibited by the late Mr. Byrne, Executive Engineer, and represents the bridge lately 
built over the Gaj, near Dharmsala. The design is clever and bold, and being a 
laminated wooden arch, is well adopted for hill torrents. The second ( unnumbered ) 
shows five arches of the masonry bridge in course of construction over the Markunda 
torrent uear Amballa. This model is most beautifully executed. 

Sirdar Baghwan Singh exhibits a complete model of the Darlmr Sahib, the great 
Sikh Temple, in Amritsar : great care and labour has been expended on this work. Tho 
elaborate ornamentation of the temple has been perfectly reproduced, and tho whole 
model takes to pieces, showing tho interior, which is as highly finished as tho exterior. 

Two models in soap-stone are worthy of notice for the delicacy of their workman- 
ship, one representing the Juma Mas j id at Delhi ; and the other, exhibited by Kan hey a 
Lai, Assistant Engineer, the tomb of Salim Cliisti at Fatahpiir. A work of equally minuto 
and careful detail, is 10,975 by Jftii, the Kutb Minar at Delhi, executed in ivory. 

One of the best models in the Department is that of a first class Railway carriage, 
(unnumbered ). This was entirely made by natives, and is a most creditable production. 
Although on a very small scale, the detail is given well and carefully, and tho workman- 
ship is admirable. 

A thermantidote (unnumbered) is also worthy of attention. The machine is 
worked by treddles, and by the same action the water is raised by a force pump to the 
top of the tatties, the surplus returning to the reservoir. 

The last model to be noticed here, is the wooden bridge over the Ravi at Cliumba. 
This is a curious and picturesque structure. It was built in its present form about forty 
years ago by Raja Charrat Singh. The model contributed by the present Raja gives a 
very exact representation of it. 


PRIZES. 


Models. 

n 

1. Mr. John Gordon’s models.— The Amritsar Town Hall, 

College, Clock Tower, and the Ornamental Gate of the 
Rj'imbagh, 

2. Model of Railway Carriage, 

3. Sirdar Baghw&n Singh’s model of the Darb&r Sahib at 

Amritsar, 

#«• Ml Ml Ml 


Rs. 


70 

50 

50 with Medal. 
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Paintings . 

4. Bislien Singli, Amritsar, ... ... ... 50 

5. Pattiala State, ... ... ... ... 30 

0. Sani, book of paintings, ... ... ... 25 

7. Kishon Singh of Kapurthalla, a book of paintings, ... 30 

MEDALS AND CERTIFICATES. 

8. Model of the Kutb at Delhi, ... ... ... Certificate. 

9. Model of Thermantidote, ... ... ... Do. 

10. The Madhopur models, ... ... ... Do. 

11-12. The Gujrat and Dera Gkazi Khan Churches, ... Do. 

13. Model of Bridge over the Ravi, ... ... Medal. 
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Agricultural Tools ami Implements, p. 310. 
Agricultural Tools in the Hills, p. 310-7. 
Agricultural Implements— Jury Report on, 
p. 317* 

Amputation — Native method of, p. 205. 
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Architecture— Styles of. p. 322. 
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Armour — Chain armour, p. 291. 

Armour and Arms, inlaid, p. 293. and No. 828 
p. Ifi8. 
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Armour— Miscellaneous— -ns maces, wnr- 
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c. 

Cobbler, bis tools, p. 301 — 5. 
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Cannon— Iron — how made, p. 284. 

Do. Practice of casting— by natives, 

p. 282. 

Do. Small portable— invented by Gul&b 

Singh, p. 284. 

Do. The gun “ Zamzama ” described, 
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Do. of KurojH'an fashion made in tho 
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Do. by Bhajjan Lai. p. 250. 

Do. by Mr. Chapman of Amritsar, 
p. 250. 
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Do. Derajat- -Notiee of, p. 51. 

Do. of the Lahore Central Jail, p. 23. 

Do. ( Woollen ), p. 23. 

Carpenter, his tools, p. 299. 
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i>. 2 95-7. 

Do. Native— Advantages of— p. 213. 

Do. what loads they carry. p. 213. 

Carved Work — (Class X \\ Division 11) p. 205. 
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Do. Stv Ivory. 

Carved sticks p. 205. 

Casting metal vessels described, p. Ml. 
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Chapman, Mr. F., Shawls designed by, No. 

353 332, i). 15. 
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Cheese-maker, his apparatus, p. 307. 

Chenille work, p. 31. 

Chintz — Fussian, p. 13. 

(Mocks -Native made, pp. 258, 232. 
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Clothing — Articles of (Class X), p. 101-120. 
Colors in pottery, p. 223. 

Coloring —Native method of art — p. 345 - 0. 
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Cotton fabrics of MuHnn, p. 2. 
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Do. cleaning implements, p. 310. 
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Do. do. Tabic of all kinds of— met 

with in the Bun jab p. 21—23. 

Do. Gin— Mr. Buchanan's design, p. 319 
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Cotton manufactures (Class V), p. 1 — 24. 
Do. do. General view of, p. iii. 

Do. doth preferred to wool, p. 28. 

Do. do. Localities of — p. 2. 

Do. prints, p. 13. 

Do. (See Saw-Kins, p. 310. 

Cutlery — General account of— in J ury Report, 
p. 162 — 3. 

Do. Jury Report on tlio collection of 1864, 
p. 152. 

Do. of Ludhiana No. 736—740, p. 145. 
Do. Progress in — at Sealkote, Delhi and 
Wazirabad. 

Do. Report of Jury on (1864), p. 152. 

Do. at Sealkote — Method of working — 
described p. 146—7. 

Do. of Shohpur, p. 148. 

Do. (Sub-class C.) p. 144—152. 

Do. of W azirabad and N izamu bad , p. 1 17 . 

D. 

Daggers, p. 292. 

Dancer on tight rope, his apparatus dec., p. 309. 
Daphne fibre — Paper — made from, p. 80 — 81. 

Do. paper of Nepal, p. 81. 

Deodar— Durability of, p. 332. 

Design— Skill in flat. — as opposed to solid, xiii. 
Diamond — Art of cutting, p. 193. 

Diamond— The Kohimir — History of, p. 195. 

Ditto Tavernier’s account of, p. 197. 
Drawings in outline by Kishu Das, No. 965, 
p. 352. 

Drawings and Paintings, p. 350. 

Dress (Class X ) Conspectus of, p. xv. 
Dresses worn in the Punjab — General account 
of, p. 101. 

Dress of the Hill districts, p. 106-7. 

Do. Fakirs — Note on, p. 118. 

Dresses of the Frontier, p. 113. 

Dress— Articles of— from the hills, detailed, p. 

110 . 

Dress of A mb A la District, p. 104. 

Do. Bfcltf people, p. 119. 

Do. Bunnoo district and Waziris, p. 1 14. 
Do. of castes inhabiting the plains, p. 101. 
Do. Chumba, n. 112. 

Do. Chumba, further particulars, p. 120. 
Dress of Hazara district, p. 114. 

Do. Hindu castes, p. 102. 

Do. Kulu people, p. 107. 

Dresses of Ladakh p. 108— Further details 
about, p. 119. 

Dress of Lahul, cost of, p. 111. 

Do. Lahore, Amritsar, p. 102. 

Do. Lkmip. 111. 

Do. Mttsfellmans, p. 102. 

Do. Munshis, p. 102. 

Dresses of Peshawar, p. 116. 

Dress of people of Spiti, p. 109. 

Dress of Sikhs, p. 103. 

Do. Sirsa district, p. 104. 

Do. Sh&hpur district, p. 105. 


Dr^ss of 8imla Hill States, p. 113. 

Do. Yarkand, p. 120. 

Drums — See Music. 

Dyer, his apparatus, p. 299. 

Dyeing shawl wool described, p. 37. 

Do. silk, p. 60. 

E. 

Earboring operation described, p. 268. 
Embossing and chasing in metal, p. 185. 
Embroidery (Class IX), p. 96—100. 

Ditto ditto uencral view of, xii. 

Ditto Coarse — worn by peasantry, No. 

622, Ac., p. 100. 

Ditto of Delhi, p. 96. 

Ditto No. 592, Ac., p. 99. 

Embroidery of Derajat, p. 100. 

Ditto Ludhiana, p. 98. 

Ditto Kashmir, p. 98. 

Ditto Ludhiana. Specimens, No. 

606 — 609, p. 99. 

Ditto Patterns, Method of tracing— 

p. 98—9. 

Ditto Two principal kinds of, p. 96. 

Ditto on leather, Kasur, Lahore, 

p. 100. 

Ditto in gold— Process described, 

p. 96 — 7. 

Enamelling— The art of— described, p. 184, 
191. 

Enamelling at Jaipur, Ac., p. 192. 

Enamel— Black — done at Lahore, p. 191 — 2. 
Encaustic tiling called ‘ k&si * — Origin of the 
term, p. 233. 

Encaustic tiling, p. 220. 

Engraver — See Seal. 

P. 

Fancy cotton cloths, p. 9. 

Fancy Manufactures (Class XX), p. 241—2. 
Felt of Central Asia — See No. 311, p, 33. 

Dit to No. 266, p. 30. 

Fibrous Manufactures, Class VIII (p. 74—90). 
Do. ditto Genera] view of— xi et 

seq. 

Do. ditto not being woven, p. 85, 

et eeq* 

Filigree — Silver — work, p. 25, p. 167. 

Fine Arts— Introductory note on, p. 341. 

Ditto Jury Report on, p. 354—8. 

Ditto in Panjab— Backward state ac- 
counted for, p. 35. 

Ditto Points of defect and excellence, ii. 
Ditto In what respects native ^rlists 
succeed, p. 365. Jm 

Ditto want of perception of nahres in 
matters requisite for, p. 343. 

Firearms, ( Division II of Class XXVIII ), 
p. 285. 

Flax — Indian — worked up at Belfast, p. 75. 
Flowers imitated in paper, No. 847. 

Ditto in wax, No. 849, p. 241. 
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Fly-flaps carved from wood and ivory, p. 210. 
Furniture (Class XV, Division 1), p. 208. 
Ditto Progress in design and manufac- 
ture, p. 206 — 7. 

Ditto See Wood Carving. 


G' 

Gems — Art of cutting, p. 193. 

Gilding — Process of, p. 171. 

Gilding — See a ho Silvering. 

Gilder of leather, his tools, p. 304. 

Gilt work, how made, p. 171. 

Glass bracelets (churl ) Art of making, p. 239. 
Do. colored, made at Hushynrpore, p. 236. 
Do. globes, silvered — Art of making, p. 237. 
Glass imported for Aleppo, p. 240. 

Glass manufactures (Class XIX), p. 235—240. 
Do. making at Hushynrpur, No. 838, p. 
236. 

Do. ditto Lahore, p. 235. 

Do, ditto Karniil. p. 237. 

Do. ditto Patyala, No. 841—815, p. 

238. 

Do. ditto Conspectus of Class XX. 

Glazed tiles and pottery, p. 220. 

Gold-beater, his work described, p. 174. 
Gold-beater’s skin— Mystery made about pro- 
cess of preparing, p. 173. 

Gold embroidery — Purposes to which put, p. 
156. 

Gold filings — Value of — p. 185. 

Gold lace, p. 162. 

G< »ld plating —See Plat in g. 

Goldsmith— Different kinds of work des- 
cribed, p. 181 — 5. 

Goldsmith's work of Delhi, p. 166. 

Do. ditto Kangra, p. 186. 

Do. shop — The soil of — bought up, 

p. 185. 

Gold — See Silver, also ‘Inlaid* and “wire 
drawing.” 

Gold thread ( Kalabatun ) how made, p. 161. 

G ooj rat work — See I nl aid . ' j 

Gourd shell used in making musical instriil 
ments, p. 277. 

Grain-parcher, his apparatus, p. 307. 

Grass (Munj) string and otner fabrics, p. 
87 — 88. 

Green stone used for knife handles — See 
Plasma. 

Guitar— See Music. 

Gun barrels of Koh&t and Bh&walpur, p. 
287—8. 

Do. ditto how made in different fashions 
p. 287. 

Gun carriage — Material required for, p. 284. 
Guns— Jury Beport on, p. 54. 

Do. See Cannon. 

Do. See Firearms. 


II. 

Hardware, p. 143. 

Hots ( straw ) made at Lahore Jail, No. 590, 
p. 89. 

Hides — Set’ Leather. 

Hills — Agriculture of the — p. 316. 
Horticultural implements, p. 321. 

Houses of Cltnmtm and Paugi, p. 327. 

Do. of lksahir, p. 330. 

Do. of Spit i, p. 330. 

Do. of Ktihi, p. 328, 

Do. of Kashmir, described, p. 331. 

Do. of Ladakh, p. 329. 

Do. of Plaeli, p. 329. 
l)o. in the mountainous Districts, p. 327. 
l)o. of the poor ( Shnhpur District ), 
described, p. 324 - 5. 

Do. of the peasantry, Cis-Sntlej, p. 325. 
I)o. of the peasantry described, (Hoalkot), 
p. 321. 

Do. of t in* jieasantry — Attempt to improve, 
p. 323. 

Do. of the jjensantry, described, p. 323. 
Houses of the wealthy, descri bed, p. 323 — 4. 
Howitzer, native, p. 284. 

I* 

Implements — See A gricul tural . 

Implements See Tools. 

Indus river. Boats used on the, p. 256. 

Ink Native— how made, p. 308. 

Inlaid armour, No. K29, p. 168. 

Inlaid work in gold of Multan, No. 833, p. 168. 
Inlaid work in gold, p. 167 et m/. 

Illuminated books, p. 148—9. 

Instruments, Astronomical, Ac., p. 260. 

I>o. of Music - Class XXVI, pp. 
270 — 79. 

Instruments, Philosophical, Class XXI, p. 
259. 

Instruments— Surgical — Jury Beport on, p. 
268 -it. 

Instruments— Surgical, p. 264 — 5. 
Instruments —See Surgical. 

Instruments for weighing Ac., Class XXIII, 
p. 258. 

*rrigahon -Machinery for, p. 243. 
k *pn used for gun-barrel making, p. 287 — 8. 

\ iry bracelets — Manufacture of, p. 214—5. 

) Jo, carving— Jury Beport on— extracted, 
p. 215. 

Do. Carving (Class XVI,) p. 214. 

Do. Paintings on— p. 350. 

Do. from mid elephants, preferred, p. 214. 
Do. whence obtained, p. 214. 

J. 

Jade — Articles of, p. 202. 

Do. See Plasma. 
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Jewellery— (Chapter XIII ), p. 175—184. 

Do. Conspectus of, p. xvii. 

Do. Contrast between tlie — of hills and 

plains, p. 175. 

Do. Great variety of nomenclature for, 

p. 175. 

Do. a means of saving money to pea- 
santv, n. 175. 

Do. Art of enasing and embossing — 
described, p. 185. 

Do. of Chuinba, p. 170. 

Do. of Lnhul, p. 170. 

Do. of Ladakh, p. 177. 

Do. of Pangi, p. 170. 

Do. of Spiti. p. 177. 

Do. of Delhi, p. 180. 

Do. of I lie Dernjat. p. 178. 

Do. of Hazara, p. 176. 

Do. of Kulu, p. 178. 

Do. worn in the plains. List of, p. 
181 — 188. 

Do. Modi* of finishing, p. J84. 

Do. Method of setting stones for, p. 
180. 

Do. Prizes awarded for — in 1804, p. 
11)0. 

Do. lloport on by Jury of Exhibition 
in 1804, p. 189. 

Do. of Shnhpur, p. 179. 

Do. of Simla States, p. 178. 

K. 

Kaol i n — Sre Pot < pry. 

Kineob— SVr flu* Vernacular Index. 

Knives — Prizes awarded for, p. 153. 

L. 

Lne bracelets (No. 800), p. 242. 

Luce made of paper, p. 242. 

Lacquer, how made, p. 212. 

Lacquered ware of the Dernjat. p. 213. 
Lacquered ware ( Class X\ , Division III ), 
p. 213. 

Lapidary, his trade, p. 193. 

Leather \ Class X) Conspectus of, xv. 

l)o. work (Class XI), p. 121 — 132. 
Leather of KAbul. p. 124. 

Do. Peshawar, p. 124, 131. 

Do. K&bul, p. 124, 131. 

Do. Nurpur, p. 122. 

Do. Kangra, p. 123, 126. 

Do. Giijrat, p. 123. 

Do. Hushyarpdr, p. 126. 

Do. Sirsa district, p. 125-6. 

Do. work of Simla, p. 014— 126. 

Do. huka vases. No. 671, &c., p. 125. 
Lime — Excellence of — in ancient buildings, p, 
822. 

Locks— Kinds used by natives, (No. 912 — 13,) 

p. 280. 


Locks — Ingenious puzzle. No. 914, p. 281. 
Looking-glass making, p. 239, 240. 

Loom— Parts of — described, p. 297. 

Loom — Miniature used by gold lace-maker, 

p. 162. 

X. 

Machinery ( See. C ). Introductory view of, 
p. 242. 

Machines for raising water, ( Class XXII ), 
p. 2*13. 

Machines, small, for various purposes, ( Class 
XXVII ), p. 280. 

Manufactures — General account of, p. i — xxii. 
Manual trades — See Tools. 

M a son — See Stone-cutter. 

Matting, how made. (No. 381, ) p. 85, 303. 
Mendicants, their dress &c., p. 118. 

Metallic manufactures, ( Class XII ), p. 
137 — 201. 

Metals —Non-precious — Work in, p. 137 — 
155. 

Metals— Precious — Work in, p. 15G — 201. 
Metal workers tools, p. 150. 

Metal work — Conspectus of. p. xv. 

Metal vessels, how made, p. 141. 

Mirrors of steel. No. 771 , p. 150. 

Models ((Mass XXXV), p. 353. 

I)o. of European design, described, p. 356. 
Do. of railway carriage, p. 252. 

Moorrrofl's account of shawl manufacture, 
p. 36. 

Museum Dresses in the Lahore — described, 

p. 110. 

Musicians held in contempt, p. 270. 

Musical Instruments Class XXVI, p. 270 — 9. 

Ditto ditto Drums, p. 278—9. 
Musical Instruments— Miscellaneous, p. 278. 
Music — Octaves and notes used in, p. 270. 

Do. prohibited to Mohamedans, p. 270. 

Do. System of— p. 270. 

Do. Stringed instruments of, p. 272 — 3. 
Music— Wind instruments of. p. 277 — 8. 
Musical toy of Nablia, p. 353. 

Muslins, p. 9. 

N. 

Natives power of workmanship p. 259. 
Ncedlemaker, his trade described, p. 301. 
Nose mending— Surgical process in Kangra, 
p. 267. 

O . 

Obstetric art and practice. 

Ordnance and Arms (Class XXVIII) p. 28&— 
295. 

Ornaments — See Jewellery. 

Ornamental Manufactures (Class X&) p. 241 
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P. 

Padlocks— See Lock. 

Paintings ( Class XXXIV ), p. 350. 

Ditto from Amritsar, p. 351. 

Ditto Knpurthahi, p. 352. 

Ditto Pesnawur, p. 352. 

Ditto Paly ala, p. 352. 

Ditto Jury’s remarks on the noteworthy 
ones in the 1861 collection, p. 355. 
Painted ware of Kashmir, p. 218. 

Palin (Chamoerops) of the frontier— Fabrics 
from. No. 583, p. 86. 

Do. leaf matting, fans Ac., p. 86. 

Paper (Division 11 of Class VIII), p. 77-81. 
Do. from flax. No. 572, p. 82. 

Do. It u tea roots. No. 571. p. S3. 

Do. Plantain fibre. No. 571, p. 83. 

Do. Maize Ac., No. 670, p. 83. 

Do. Rags, No. 509, p. 82. 

Do. Palm leaf. No. 570, p. 82. 

Do. Bhusa, No. 571, p. 82. 

Do. Further account of process of making 
in Jury Be port, p. 92—3. 

I)o. flowers, No. 817, p. 211. 

Do. Jury Report on, p. 91—95. 

Do. History of, p. 90. 

Do. of Kashmir- Process of making kept 
secret, p. 95. 

Do. of Kashmir No. 577, p. 83. 

Do. making described, p. 77. 

Do. making, only by Mohamedans, p. 91. 
Do. made at jails of fibres, p. 79 et sc y. 

Do. of Sealkote, ]). 500—78. 

Papier macho ware, p. 218 ^v. 

Patterns and the names of them used in 
Kashmir shawls, p. 39—40. 

Pattern — See Design, 

Pearl borer, his trade described, p. 192. 

Pee] -shows, No. 851, p. 241. 

Persian wheel — See Well. 

Pith-Toys made of. No. 85fi, p. 241. 
Plasma— A translucent green stone brought 
from Central Asia, see No. 704, ]>. 148. 
Plating in gold and silver described, p. 173. 
Plough — Description of, p. 314. 

Powder-horn -Ancient kind of, p. 202. 
Porcelain — See Pottery. 

Pottery ( Class XVIII ), p. 220—231. 

Do. Attempts to make from supposed 
kaolin, p. 220. 

Do, Black and silver-of Hazara Ac. p. 321. 
Do. Colors produced in— p. 223. 

Do. Conspectus of — p. xix. 

Do. clay — Sorts of, p. 225—0, p. 239. 

Do. Finer kind not used ; reason for this, 
p. 233. 

Do. Glazed— Enumeration of specimens, 

p. 226. 

Do. unglazed, p. 228. 

Do. imitated from European patterns at 
Ludhiana, p. 283. 


Pottery Jury Report on. p. 932. 

Do. riln described, p. 225. 

Do. of Lahore and other Jails, p. 222—221 . 
Do. Peculiar kind of — from Dora Ismail 
Khan, p. 231. 

Do. Rohtak, p. 228. 

Do. Toys in, p. 230. 

Do. Vessels of large size of burned— 

Hushynrpur. p. 230. 

Potter's wheel and tools described, p. 228. 

Do. wheel described by the Jury, p. 232. 
Prayer wheel of Thibet described, p. 111. 
Precious metals— Work in- -Class XII, 
Division 11. p. 150 — 171. 

Print —See Cotton. 

Q- 

Quarrying Tools used in. 

n. 

Railway carriage— Model of, p. 252. 

Hallway plant, p. 252. 

Razors, p. 741—1*16. 

Rifle — See Gun. 

Rifle-boring -Native process of, p. 289 — 90. 
Ropes of goal hair No. 41 L Ac., p. 49. 

Do. of inunj, No. 586, p. 87. 

Rope of various fibres, No. 587- 589, p. 89. 
Rope twister or maker, his apparatus des- 
cribed, p. 303. 

Russia leather — Process of making, p. 124. 

S. 

Saddlery-' Native — described, p. 132. 

Sandals, p. 134. 

Satin —Russian, p. 63. 

Sawgins-— Experiments until, p. 311. 

Seal engraver, his trade, p. 193. 

Serpentine — Cups of, p. 202. 

Shawls of Amritsar, p. 43 et *cy. 

Ditto Nurpur, p. 42. 

Ditto Guirat, p. 42. 

Shawls -Adulteration of, p, 43. 

Ditto Altering and joining of, p. 46. 

Ditto General account, p. 33. 

Ditto of Ludhiana, p. 42. 

Shawl edging— Sealkot manufacture, p .45. 
Do. making --Account of p. 36. 

Shawls — Report of Jury on, p. 53 — 55. 

Shawl duty— How levied in Kashmir, p. 46. 
Shaw ls of plain shaw l wool, ( Sub-class B. ) 
Class VI, i>. 47. 

Shaw l patterns, described, p. 39—40. 

Do. w ool — Localities and qualities of, p. 33*. 
Do. do. Method of cleaning, p. 36. 

Do. do. fabrics of Kashmir described^ 
p. 40. 

Do. do. Fabrics of— generally described!, 
p. 34. 
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Shawl wool— Imports of real and KirmAni 
wool compared, p. 94. 

Shawls— Value of exports from Punjab, p. 44. 
Shawls woven in tlie Punjab, p. 41. 

Shells ( ordnance ) manufacture described, 
p. 284. 

Shoes— Description of the varieties worn iu 
the Punjab, p. 133-4. 

Shocks of Delhi, p. 135. 

Shoes worn in Deraj at, p. 133. 

Shoes of straw and grass used in the hills — 
See Class X, p. 110, 111. 

Shoes worn in the Kills, No. 7o7 — 12, p. 133. 
Silk fabrics —General view of, p. viii. 

Ditto met with in the Punjab — List 
of, p. 35. 

Silk fabrics (Class VIT), p. 57-73. 

„ fringe-maker’s tools, p. 298. 

„ manufaetures — Prizes awarded, p. 73. 

„ Price of— in the raw state,] p. 57. 

„ * throwing.’ p. 58. 

„ thread dyeing, described, p. 60. 

„ winding, described, p. 58. 

,, w’cnvirm, described, p. 61. 

Silver articles for use or ornament ( Sub- 
class 0, Class X I I ), p. 165. 

Silver filigree work, No. 825, Ac., p. 167. 
Silvering glass -Art of, No. 840, p. 238. 
Silver plating. Scv Plating. 

Silvering on lac Process of — p. 242. 

Silver work of Kashmir, p. 165- 167. 

Siphon —Application of- in a toy, ( No. 859 ), 

p. 212. 

Skins.—- Knngrn lentlier. 

Snuff boxes, No. 8li», p. 105. 

Soap milking described, p. 308. 

Spangles ’Manufacture of. p. 161. 

Steel of Sealkoi Met hod of working, p. 146-7. 

„ whence obtained, p. 1 14 -5. 

Sticks — Carving on, i>. 205. 

Stone-cutter, bis tools, j>. 3o5. 

St one- polisher, his trade, p. 193. 

String (cotton), p. 12. 

Sugar-cane mills Defects of, p. 331. 

Ditto mill -Mr. Buchanan's design p. 319. 
Sugar-cane press — Ma. IUu’Han an ^ improve- 
ments in, p. 313 -4. 

Sun dial— Novel application of, ( No. 852 ), 
p. 241. 

Surgical instruments of Sealkot sent to Paris 
in 1867, p. 141 

Surgical instruments made at Sealkote p. 202. 
Ditto ditto Class XXV, p. 264 — 

269. 

Ditto ditto Jteport on— p. 269. 

Surgery— State of among natives, p. 265. 
Swords, p. 291. 

Swords of Peshawar, p. 150. 

Swords of Lahore make (No. 765—770) p. 150. 
Swords for show fighting, p. 293. 

Ditto Varieties of —at Peshawar, p. 293. 
Sweetmeat-maker! his apparatus, p. 306. 


T. 

Table linen, Ac., p. 10. 

Tanning Process of, p. 121. 

Tape— Specimens of. No. 158—170, p. 12. 
Tavbknieu’s account of the Koh-i-nur dia- 
mond, p. 197. 

Teapot— Curious formof-used in Spiti, p. 140. 

Do. used in Kashmir, p. 33—40. 

Tents, p. 13. 

Thibet teapots, p. 140. 

Do. metal w'ork, p. 140. 

Do. Lamas dress, p. Ill — 119. 

Tin foil p. 142. 

Tinsel, Method of making, p. 161. 

Do. ornament maker, p. 191. 

Tinder pouches used in the Hills, p. 1 77. 
Tools and implements used by various trades 
( Class XXIX ), p. 296—321. 

Tools used iu Agriculture, p. 310. 

Do. of the armourer, p. 3<X). 

Do. book-binder, p. 304. 

Do. blacksmith, p. 151. 

Do. used in blasting, quarrying, Ac., p. 306. 
Do. used by cheese-maker, p. 307. 

I)o. of the cobbler, p. 304. 

Do. the carpenter, p. 299. 

Do. the coiner, p. 3< >1 . 

Do. the firework maker, p. 302. 

Do. the grain parcbcr. 

Do. and implements of sweetmeat seller, 
p. 3o6. 

Do. of the ink-seller. 

Do. kite-maker, p. 302. 

Do. leather gilder, p. 304. 

Do. mat- weaver, p. 303. 

Do. metal worker, p. 150. 

Do. “ iiliartya ” and “ Tatyar,” p. 141. 

Do. millstone rougher, p. 306. 

Do. needle-maker, p. 301. 

Do. rope twister, p. 303. 

Do. paper maker, p. 92, 3, 305. 

Do. pipe stem maker, p. 302. 

Do. plea ter of cloth, p. 298. 

Do. pulse grinder (r&pargar). 

Do. soap-boiler. 

Do. saddler, p. 304. 

Do. silk dyer, p. 299. 

Do. silk fringe and lace maker, p. 298. 

Do. stone cutter, p. 305. 

Do. tight rope dancer, p. 309. 

Do. tobacconist, p, 308, 

Do. weaver, p. 297. 

Do. whitesmith or tinman, p. 302. 

Do. wrestler, p. 308-9. 

Towels made at Jails, Noa. 139 to 145, p, 10, 
Toys . -See p. 241. 

Trades . — See Tools. 

Trappings . — See Saddlery* 

Tribal colors, resemblance to the Scotch tar* 
tans, see p. 116. 

Trousers— Varieties of, p. 102-3. 
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Turning— Native lathe described, p. 212. 
Turned wood ware (Class XV, Division III), 

p. 211. 

Turbans— Varieties of, p. 103-4. 

V. 

Velvet, p. 63. 

Vcrtu —Articles of ( Class XIV ), p. 202. 
Vessels of a household, described, p. 138-0. 
Vessels of brass &c. how made, p. 141. 
Veterinary surgery —Native practice of, 

p. 268. 

w. 

Water wheels in Hn::6rn, p. 320-1. 

Wax flowers, p. 840-211. 

Web — Weaver’s method of preparing, p. 1. 
Weaving — Four styles of, p. 2. 

Weaver — Tools of, p. 207. 

Weighing and measuring— Instruments for— 
p. 258. 

Wells— Method of sinking, p. 337. 
Well-sinker, his work described, p. 337. 

Well sinking -Costs of, p. 338-0. 

Well— Parts of its apparatus described, p. 
244-5. 

Wheels of a cart how made, p. 247. 
Wire-drawing Processes described, et seq, 
p. 157. 


Wire-drawing - Three successive processes 
described, p. 1 50 -161. 

Ditto testing the ingot or kandla, 

p. 157. 

Ditto tax on the ingots, p, 157. 
Ditto gilding the ingot how effected* 

p. 158. 

Ditto confederation of workmen, 

p. 157. 

Wire - Gold — Excessive fineness of, p. 170, 
Wood carving- Jury Ucjmrt on. n. 206. 

Do. Manufactures in ( Class X V ), p. 203, 
Woollen clotli of .Spiti No. 206 jte., p. 31- 2. 
I)o. fabrics -General view of, rt m/, vi. 
Do. ditto General description of as 

met with in the Punjab, p. 25. 

Do. ditto of sheep's wool, p. 26 32. 

Do. ditto of shaw I wool, p. 33 til. 

Do. ditto of goal hair Ac., p, 46 50, 

Do. ditto hist of. p. 50. 

Do. ditto Prizes awarded to, p. 52. 

Do. ditto (Glass V I) n. 25 52. 

Do. manufactures Miscellaneous, p. 3)). 
Do. ditto of the Hill Districts 
p. 31 <7 #rq. 

Wool ‘Shawl Method of cleaning, p. 36, 
Wool — Srr Nhnwbwool. 

Wrestler, his apparatus, p. 308. 

Writing with the nail p. 34, rt .vcy. 

Do. Specimens of Glass XXXIII, 
p. 347. 
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Abkhora, Abkora tutid^r, a drinking pot, 
with or without a spout (tuti) ; has a 
handle and lid, ... 138 

Abra lih&f, a print coverlet, ... 22 

Ahran, a heavy square anvil without 

points, (et. prom), ... 141 

Absli&r, a stripe pattern. No. 317, ... 32 

Addd (Cis-Sutlej) = Kutta, q. v. 

a stand or box, for supporting any 

apparatus, ... 193 

the beam which supports the 

moveable mast in a river boat, . . . 253 

Addi. an iron bar, in the native turning 

frame or lathe, ... 213 

blocks carrying the wheels of an 

ekka, Ac., ... 248 

Adhotar, coarse muslin, ... 22 

Afghan Dress, see Peshawar, 

Aftaha, a brass ewer from which water is 

poured into the silfelu, ... 139 

A 'gal, (Hills) a crowbar, ... 30(5 

Agaura, one of the * tabla ’ or pair of 

drums with a spot. No. 904, ... 279 

'Aina Saz, a looking-glass maker, . . . 240 

Ak s= Madar, q. in, 

Akali = Nihang, q. in, 

Alla, (Cis-Sutlej) a cupboard, ... 326 

Aldcha, a Kabuli silk piece used to make 

paijamas, ... 67 

Alfa, a peculiar kind of shirt, worn by 

beggars and 14 fakirs," ... 118 

Alghoza — a flageolet, No. 881, ... 277 

Alw&n, plain cloth of pashmina, ... 39 

, yak t&ra — Alw4n (^. in) of single 

thread, ... 50 

— - , plain woven pashmina or shawl 

wool cloth, ... 383-47 

— , imported cloth of Turkey, red 

color, ... 2 

Am&ma, a large loose turban of shawl, 

Ac., worn by Musulmans, ... 104 

Alw&n dotara, shawl wool cloth woven 

with hue double thread, No. 401, ... 48 

- - , woven of double thread, 

hence richer and heavier than the 
1 yak tara ' fabric, ... 50 


Page. 

Alwkn - Rod cotton cloth, 1>t 21 

Ambala District, dress of . . 1Q4 

Amli-kar— Needle or hand-worked, as 
opposed to kuiiikar or loom-woven ; 
of shawls, 35 

Amritsar, shawls of iit 43 

Anchal, very broad gold or silver ribbon, 

or edging, ... 10 

Anant, (No. 74 Jewellery), ,,, 183 

A'nda, (t-is-Sutlej), the ring round the 

axle-tree, . 247 

A'nk, an eye part of a balili or bullock 

carriage, 247 

Anga, see Angarka - it is tlie body part 
of the Angarka without the skirt 
and tails, ... 103 


Angtti, a small fire place, a portable fur- 
ore, ... 298 

Angoelia, a small sheet of printed cotton, 189-13 
Angarka. a sort of long coat, fitting tight 
to the body, and hanging dowu be- 
low' the knee, opening in front, ... 102 

Angushtri, (No. 89 Jewellery), ... 183 

Angushtfina, (No. 91 Jewellery), ... 183 

Angushtri = Mundri, q. tn, 

AngiUhi = Angushtri, q. in, ... 183 

Angya = Anga, q. in, 

Anjani, manganese used in making 

pottery glaze, 22l 

A'r— the cross-yard supporting a square 

sail, ... 254 

Arerifcn : (well gear), Ac., ... 245 

Arli, side bars or pins, in a yoke for 

oxen, ... 314 

Ari-kash (or parnai kasli) a sawyer, ... 800 

A'r, a cobbler’s awl 

— kundiwsla : an awl with hole for the 

thread used in leather stitching, ... 805 

— a bridge of a skrangi, Ac., No. 874 276 

Ark, a big saw, ... 199 


A'san, a small pile carpet to kneel on at 

prayer time, ... 61 

Ashrafi, a kind of small gold coin, ... 202 
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Asl-tds, the finest and softest shawl wool, 
No. 403, 

Astar (pottery), a coating of paint or 
varnish, preparatory to the applica- 
tion of some delicate color, 

A s tar 16b, an astrolabe, 

AIM, an amateur musician, 

Attardan, (No. 68, Jewellery) 

, — a casket fitted with vases for 
holding a’tr or perfume essences, No. 
815, 

A'teran, frame for winding off thread pre- 
vious to forming skeins, 

A'tishb&z, fire- work maker, 

Atlas, Batin, 

Auc&r— (A) = Hathykr, q. v. 

Awan, (Cis- Sutlej) the axle, 


B&ba NAnak’s fakirs : a sort of devotee,... 
B&bul work, nee “ Khanlur” 

Bag, reins in native horse trapping made 
of silk, &e., 

BAgnr, the notch at the arrow end to fit 
the bowstring, 

BAgdaur, a leading rope or halter, either 
of silk or other material. No. 540 ... 
Bach a mitti, an earth hall used in mould- 
ing bombshells, &e., 

Badeli as dumeli, q. t\, 

BAdlA, thin silk, perhaps any very gauzy 
fabric, 

Bahawalpdr silk, 

Bahawralpur, Lungis of 

B6gh, a sort of veil of eourso cloth 
embroidered, No. 622, 

Baiun, a silver ornament for the arm, 
(JackDoub), 

Baliuta, (Shahpiir) a sort of armlet, ... 
Balxli, more correct way of spelling,— 
Baili, a country carriage draw n by oxen, 
Bai, part of a carriage, (nee page), 

BajrA caste ( Sirsa ) dress of, 

Baili, a small brass drinking pot : (Cis- 
Sutlej ), 

Bailoni, a small tool which is used to 
, propel the wire drawer’s heavy drum 
'wheel, 

Biin, ( p. 80 Jewellery ), 

Pair, (well gear ), 

Bairkgi, a class of devotees, their dress, 


Baitak, a house with an open sitting, 
room on the 1st floor, 

BakhAri, a tank with an iron bottom and 
furnace below, used in soap boiling, 
BAIA, (23, Jewellery ), 

B&la BalA-kh &c., KhdngridAr (No. 34 
Jewellery), 

Bftlti province ; dress, of 
Baltoa, a big bucket for water, 

BMi Bahadur'*, ( No. 30 Jewellery) 

Bali, (No. 30 Jewellery ), 

Bali-pati, (Montgomery district) earrings 
worn hy botn sexes, 

Banal, broad-cloth, English or Persian, 
Banawa, a kind of fakir. 

Bundok rakk-dar, a gun — rifle bored, ... 
Bamluk, a gun ; or matchlock, 

-- ■ 1 toradar, a matchlock fired with 
a slow' match, 

Bandiik mall sipaia : a heavy gun requir- 
ing a sort of pronged support, 
No. 028, 

Bamltik masuhtdar, a gun fired with 
a percussion cap. ( •• Masala ” the 
percussion composition in the cap ), 
Bandiik patharkalah, a matchlock with 
flint pan, 

Bandar, the strings attached to a sail for 
reeling, 

Banj&ra, the native oculist: his skill 
described, ... 

Bannu, a woman’s veil. 

Band (No. 87, Jewellery ), 

Bank, a large vice for bench or table use, 
Biink, a large sword, used in show fight- 
ing, 

Ban- kath, coarse catechu, 

Bankiya, a sort of scoop used hy tur- 
ners, 

Bankau, (No. 82 Jewellery ), 

Ban niunj, string, No. 886, 

Bannuchi, dress of people, ... 

Bansri, (H. ) a flute, No. 879, 

BAra, the holes in a “ jandri " or wire- 
drawer's steel plate, 

Bari, a polishing paste used by lapidaries, 
Bari, (well gear), 

Bark, ( Kabul ) a fabric of camel’s hair, 
(soft), 

BarAdari, an open garden house or pa- 
vilion, 
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Barbi, a sort of file used in enamelling 

work, ... 191 

Bard, a sheet like ‘ loi, ’ ... 51 

Bark shutri, camel hair cloth. No. 431,... 5o 

Barila, ( well gear ), ... 245 

Barma ( Barma— kurnSnehi ) ‘ bow and 

drill * for boriug holes, ... 299 

Barmaur dress, described, ... 120 

Bart&, a wooden bar, covered with a 
polishing, composition used by stone 
carvers, * ... 306 

Bart a, a needle maker’s grindiug wheel, 301 

Barwata, ( No. 22 Jewellery ), ... 181 

Baryan, a kind of fried cake, made by 

4 papargars \ ... 307 

Basola = teslia, q. r. t 
Batti, a candle — a roll or stick of seal- 
ing wax, lacquer or any other sub- 
stance made up in this form, ... 212 

Batti, a leather tag, part of a iuldle 

No. 874, ... 270 


Bazf-gar, a tight rope dancer, 

Bazu, an arm : ( well gear ) 

Bazubaml, ( No. 71 Jewellery) 

Belud, the native cotton cleaning roller, 
Belua, a rolling pin, see chakla, 

Belna, a screw and roller apparatus, for 
cleaning cotton, 

Belna, the sugar-cane press, 

B5tar ss Salotri q. 

Bhalohal: (well gear ) 

Bhangi, the scavenger caste, 

Bel (towards Sind), = Clihiirn, q. 

Bera, the rope of a dhaukli, q. v. 

Beri, a large heavy boat, its construction 
and parts described, 

Bkarmar Laliori, a kind of matchlock 
used by the Sikh army, 

Bliarty&, a maker of brass vessels ; see 
tatyflr, 

Bharota = Bliukr&n q. v. 

Bharpunja, or Bharpunja, a grainparcher, 
BhAtrA, the ear-borer, 

Bhatti, a forge, a furnace, a kiln for 
firing pottery, No. 151, 

Bli&wan, a wheel on a well worked with 
the “ l&o-eharas,” 

Bhawatta, (No. 75 Jewellery), 

Bhukr&n (Kangra) a mallet for clod crush- 
ing in the fields, 

Bhrfri, coarse goat hair cloth, or sack- 
ing. 


309 

2U 

183 

1 


310 

313 


244 

192 

241 


253-4 


280 

141 


307 

208 

225 

243 

183 

317 

50 


Bhdrfi, a thick coarse hair cloth, (goat’s 
hair), 

Blmsa : broken straw, ... 316 

Biehii. a scorpion : a nettle. 

Bichua, a dagger ; see plate, ,,, 292 

Bll-karAhi. a sugar-boiling cauldron, ... 314 

Bihbtiili (P) an Afghan knife, ... 292,294 
Biloha (Multan) a tool used in enamelling, 19 i 

Bin. a stringed musical instrument, No. 

805, ... 273 

Bin-Jogi, a sort of pipe used by snake 

charmers. No. 881, ... 277 

Bindli, tinsel, 


Biiulligar, maker of tinsel ornaments, ... 
Bodn, (No. 12 Jewellery ), 

Bojha, a weight or load, 

Bohr, ( No. 48 Jewellery ), 

Hirhamgaml, ( No. 91 Jewellery ), 

Birhali ( No. 28 Jewellery ), 

Bishmtvi caste, ( Sirsa ) dress of 
Borya-haf, a mat weaver, 

Bugdar, a sort of dumbcll used by 
gymnastics, 

Bugchti, a printed cloth for wrapping 
bundles, Ac., ... 


194 

181 

307 

182 

183 

181 

104 

303 


308 


23 


Bui ilk (No. 43 Jewellery ), ... 182 

“ Bulbul ehashin ”, a pattern produced 

in weaving, ... 2 

Bulghar. a sort of leather, ... 124 

Bund, a spotted sheet worn by women, 23 

Bund Muim a kind of stiff (“ waxed ”) 

spotted silk, ... 65 

Bunda, a ring used by ear-borers, ... 268 

Bunda or bundela, a sort of carring in- 
eorreetly called 'duriehii, ’ in the list, 

No. 29. ... 181 

Bundi, a kind of sweetmeat, ... 300 

Burbura ( Delhi ) a powder formed of dis- 

integrated felspar, ... 227 

Burdiiu, tieken, No. 116, ... 9 

Burkfi, a tool used in gun barrel boring, 289 

Burk a, a veil or shroud for women ; nee 

note, ... 102 

Bur&ki : a turner’s pointed chisel, ... 213 

B6rya ( well gear ), ... 244 


a 


Chabntra, a flat masonry platform or 
edging to a well, &e. f for sitting on... 
CLAddar Chamkanf, a scarf, Peshawur, 
No. 35, ••• 


337 

5 


... 
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ChAgul, a leather vessel lor carrying 


water on a journey, No. 072, ... 126 

Chaini, a goldsmith’s tool, ... 185 

Chain!, a cold chisel for cutting iron, ... 151 

Chaj, a winnowing basket, ... 302 

Ch&hbacha, a small masonry tank, used 

by soap boilers, ... 308 

ChhAm ( Pji ) a well sinker's shovel, ... 337 

Chaina, cymbals, No. 892, ... 278 

Chak, a potter's wheel, ... 228 

Chakki, a hand-mill, ... 3< >2 

Chakki-rAh : a mill-stone rougher, ... 300 

Chakla and belnA, a pastry roller and 

board, .. 300 

Chakla, a stone slab for grinding on, ... 139 

Chakli ( well gear ), ... 244 

ChakrA ( Jtohtak Ac. ), a country cart, a 

“hackery", ... 246 

Chakor, a tray or shallow basket of straw 

or reed, . . . 325 

Chakra, the “ war-quoit " ... 295 

Chkkh ( Cis-Sutlej ) a pan for receiving 

sugar-cane juice when boiled, ... 314 

ChAku : a penknife : a gardner's grafting 

knife, ... 321 

Challa, a finger ring plain, or at any rate 

the same all round the hoop No. 180, 183 

Challa ( No. 90 Jewellery ), ... 183 

Challi, broad ring, worn on the toe, ... 180 

Chaini, a sieve, . . . 139 

Chamba, jewellery of ... 176 

Chamba, houses of, described, ... 327 

Chamba, dress of people, ... 112 

Chamba dress, further particulars, ... 120 

Chamra irAk, a sort of Persian leather, 124-5 
Ch&muta, a leather strap, . . . 266 

Ohamra-eharmf, Parchment, ... 194 

Chamk&li, corruption of “ Champnkalli," 
q.V. 

Champakalli, (No. 60 Jewellery), ... 182 

Chandanhir, (No. 58 Jewellery), ... 182 

Chandarmah, (No. 57 Jewellery), ... 182 

Chankangan, (Shahpur) a silver armlet 

worn with clitins, ... 179 

ChAndA, a kind of hammer, used in making 

a wire-drawing plate, ... 159 

ChAndbini, (No. 17 Jewellery), ... 181 

ChAnjar, (No. 96 Jewellery), ... 194 

Channi, a stick used by weavers, ... 297 

Ghhau (Ka ngra) 5= KulbArA, q. v. 
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Chdn, wheat bran used in polishing 

needles, . . . 302 

Chang, a musical instrument, . . . 276 

Chap, a seal, a .stamp — a “chop" or 
order bearing an official seal. 

Chap ( Hazara )=mundri, q, v. t ... 176 

Cli&pkan, or jackets fitting close to the 
body opening at one side of the front, 
and prefixing, ... 104-5 

Cliappar, a thatch, a hut with thatched 

roof, . . . 326 

ChapAr, a curved piece in the “Piku," q. v . 321 

Chapli, Sandals of leather (and also of 

4 patta,’ q. v.) in the frontier, No. 668, 117 

Chapli (Frontier districts) leather sandals, 

No. 715, ... 134 

Chapii, a flat boat, ... 254 

Charkh, the rope twister's apparatus, see 

fig. 1 at page, ... 304 

Charkha, a skeleton wheel, for spinning, 

Ac., ... 1 

Charkhi, wire-drawer's wheel, ... 169 

ChAr-dfva, a lamp with 4 receptacles 

for oil and wick, ... 138 

Charjiitna, a sort of horse housing, in two 
pieces, one for each side under the 
saddle. 

Charkh, a needle maker’s grinding wheel, 301 

ChArkhAua, cheek, ... 22 

ChArguI, an ornament worn by women 

in Hazara, ... 176 

ChargAh sitfir, a sort of siMr, q. v. 

Olidrtara, a musical instrument, No. 869, 274 

CbArAfna, sort of armour plates, worn by 

the Sikhs, ... 294 

Cliarna, a sort of portable cattle-feeding 

trough, made of goat hair, No. 437, 50 

Chdra, as Bliangi, q. v. 

Chashnf syrup ; (Cis-Sutlej) a vessel for 

t&kiug out boiled cane juice, ... 314 

ChAskii, a cloth dyed with kussumbha, 

and printed, ... 23 

Chat, a grain bag. No. 430, ... 50 

Chatai, matting. No. 581, ... 96 

Chatcra, derived from “ chitarna” — to 

adorn, embellish, ... 185 

Chatera, the embosser or chaser of silver 

and gold in work, ... 185 

Chattti, a wooden pestle and mortar 299 f 139 

Chatri, cloth covering of a carnage or 

ekka canopy, ... 247 

ChaunisparAnda, q. e. 
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Chausi, broad cotton cloth, the web hay- 
mg 400 threads, No. 79, 

Page. 

Faae. 

7 

Chin, embroidered gauze. Ac., No. 804, 

164 

Chaus iSti, plain cotton cloth, 4 thread. No. 


Chini, a China silk fabric (Yarkand), ... 

65 

37, 

7 

Chiltisa, a lapidary’s wheel, 

193 

Chauras bir&, a narrow chisel, 

300 

Chimta, tongs, forceps. 

169 

Chaurasi reti, a square or two-faced 

297 

Chhil tmnba, oxidized copper filings, ... 

223 

file, No. 151, 

Cliinl, a tool for dressing and squaring 


Chaurasi, a small chaurasi. q. t»., 

142 

building stones. 

305 

Chautahi, a bed cover, also used as a 
wrapper by villagers. No. 40, 

6 

Chim'd. a caste of people in the Derajat, 
who make carpets. 

51 

Chauras- mekh, a small square anvil, ... 

141 

Cliimva guldar, a flowered silk of Bu- 


Chaurasa, a sort of spiter for making 


klutra, 

665 

holes in a wire-drawer’s plate, 

159 

Cliirna, a goldsmith’s tool 

18 

Chauri, a fly-flap, No. 82J1, 

100 

ChtruA, one of the turner’s tools. 

213 

a fly- flap, ingeniously made of 

210 

Chirm, a tool for cuttiug leather, 

305 

wood or ivory, 

Choga, a woollen long coat or cloak with 


Chakal (well gear), 

241 

skins. No. 302-3, 

32 

Chedni, a tool for scraping leather, used 
by book-binders, 

304 

Choti-phul (Shall pur) a flat shield-like 
ornament worn on top of the head 


Clienka, a swing table — a slab suspend- 


by Arora women, 

180 

ed by four strings from the roof, . . . 

320 

Cholu ( Kangrn ) a long coat. 

100 

Cheri-randa, a sort of plane used in 
levelling. Ac., 

3<X> 

Choli, a sort of stomacher covering the 
breast only, worn by peasant wo- 


Chit Abra, a kind of printed cotton, No. 


men, 103, 105 

185, 

13 

Chop, a peasant woman’s veil or wrapper 


("Chintz” corrupted) cotton print- 


of red cloth, No. 636, p. 1 00, and ... 

15 23 

ed in colors, Ac., No. 184, 

13 

Chopat, part of the potter’s wheel, 

228 

pattu, a woollen wrapper, stamped 


Cltosrf, a thin long rasp, 

27« 

with a pattern like chit or print, ... 

50 

Ohulut ramhhrf, a gardener’s tool. 

321 

rakdar, a kind of print with striped 

pattern, 

21 

Cliukri, a powder of the dried acid stalks 
of the rhubarb. 

328 

Bundri, spotted do., 

M 

Chuluvkli ( well gear ), 

244 

Butid&r sprigged do., 

M 

Chotiyd, stays to support a mast (lengtli- 
wise) in the 44 beri ” or river boat, ... 


Marpeoh — striplcd, do., 

»» 

253 

Shakargah, print with figures of 

animals. No. 302, 

. 

»* 

Clioti phul, a round spherical boss dif- 
ferent in form from the ornament of 


Nakl-irdni, a kind of print, 

II 

the same name in the Jaeli Doab, ... 

181 

Chij, wastage allowance in goldsmith’s 
work, (Delhi), 

187 

Chunni, a colored cotton cloth brought 
from Bombay, 

23 

M Chick,” a screen of reeds or split bam- 
boos, hanging up before doors, Ac., 


Chuni b&lli, a scarf of gold muslin, 
No. 792, 

163 

No. 585, 

87 

Chuni mfthnal, chap tilai No. 805, 

164 

Chikan, embroidery or insertion work in 
thread, 

21 

Cbuneria, an embroidered nut fabric, No. 
804, 

164 

Chiku, a mould for cheese pressing, . . . 

307 

Clidi ( Churnba ) a long coat or choga, ... 

120 

Chikara, a fakir’s fiddle, No. 877, 

276 

Cbhura, a big knife-used by Afghans, Ac., 

294 

Chikri (Hills) a hooked stick used in 
agriculture, (fig.), 

316 

Chhuri, a small knife, 

Chdri. (No. 85 Jewellery), 

183 

ChfllfsJhirmil, q. v. 


Churidir, a kind of gun barrel, 

387 

Chitkan (Hazara) sort of ear-ring, 

176 

Chtirgar, ivory bracelet maker, 

215 

Chilamchi, a flat metal basin, for washing 
in, 

139 

D, 


Chin, a seam, 

115 

Debal-Rumi, thin crimson silk, 

65 
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Dfcbi, a wooden scraper used by sweet- 
meat maker, ... 307 

Dabkai, the workman who flattens gold 

w'ire into tinsel and shangles, ... 160 

Dodilak ( Hazara ) a sort o£ forehead or- 
nament, ... 176 

Daf, a kind of drum, the only lawful 

instrument for Musulmaus, ... 270 

Daftar, a volume, an office, a book of 

gold or silver leaf, ... 174 

Daftri kut, goldbeater, his work des- 
cribed, ... 173 

Dafli, a kind of tambourine. No. 907, ... 279 

Dagd, a boat used on the Indus, ... 257 

Diinmn-alkh&lik, a garment or skirt and 

body joined ( alkhulik (A) ) No. 598, 99 

Dkmni see Daunt, 

Dauni ( No. 13 Jewellery ), ... 181 

D&ndA, the support of the canopy on an 

ekka, &c., ... 24 

Panda kasanwala ( Pji. ) sticks used for 
wringing out skeins of silk from the 
dye vat, . . . 299 

Paira, a large tambourine, No. 906, ... 279 

Palras (Cis-Hutlcj) — ■ jotar (Pji.) q. i»., ... 

Palau, the verandah or roofed, but other- 
wist* open space in front of a room 
( kolltri ), ... 323 

Pal-kohld, a sugar-cane press, ( Ambala 

and Ois-Sutlej), ... 313 

Panda, a short stick for turning w heels, 

Ac., ... 228 

Pdnk, Jeweller’s foil, ... 186 

Pundr/d (Kangrn) a sort of harrow or 

rake, ... 317 

Pdnt-rodn, a wooden cup forming part 

of a sugar-cane mill, ... 313 

Pdr, a weight used in the tinsel maker’s 

apparatus, ... 160 

Parfnta (Cis- Sutlej )=Prdti q. t»., 

Darftri-danda, a rolling pin and concave 
receptacle used by native noodle- 
makers, for flattoniug wire, ... 301 

Porlrir, the Sikh temple at Amritsar, re- I 

markable model of, No. 978, ... 353 

Pari (" Purree ”) method oimaking des- 
cribed, ... 10-11 . 

Pari (Purree) a Rtout. twill cloth, woven 
like a durreo ( carpet ) only finer — 
(Ludhiana), ... 17 

Pari ( “Purree” ) the well-known cotton 
striped or patterned carpeting of - 

India, ... 8 

Darain see Dr6n, 
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Paryafbdf, the silk- weaver, ... 61 

Daryli, specimens of Nos. 451-474, ... 67-8 

Paryrfi, plain silk fabric, ... „ 

Paryii Pb up-chan (lit. sun-ray) shot silk, 68 

Pary* = DairS g. v. t 

Dastdr, a loose full turban of a length of 

cloth, . . . 103 

Dasti =b ( Perajat ) ponchi q. v., 

Pastiir, a syringe, . . . 266 

Paur, a large earthen vessel used by 

grain parehers, . . 307 

Pauru, a small drum, No. 910, ... 279 

Pauri (Jach Doab) — a kettle and mortar, 326 

ped(=tandaura, q. 

Pastana. a glove, a flat brush for spread- 
ing newly-made paper, . . . 305 

Dasld (Kashmir), the edging at the ends 
of a long sliawd, 

Pah-nnmht, a broad variety of Kash- 
miri paper, No. 678, ... 83 

Patri, a sort of sickle, ... 315 

Pcdhi, an iron piece used with ‘ Sumbha’, 

. ... 151 


Peg, steel filings, used in fire-work 


making, ... 303 

Peg, a cauldron, still larger than Pegeha, 
and of the same shape, 

Pegeha =Pegchi, a cooking pot, ... 139 

Delhi, shoes of ... 135 

Delhi cutlery, ... 144 

Delhi, paintings, ... 350 

Delhi, looking-glass making, ... 240 

Peora, the entrance passage to a house, 323 

Pirg, a musical term — “ tenor,” ... 271 

I)era Ghd/A Khan, dress of ... 113 

Perajat embroidery, ... 100 

carpets, ... 51 

- -turned ware, ... 213 

Dewat, the 6th note in the musical scale 

“ La,” ... 270 


Pig (Lower Hills ),=“ Min.” q. e., 

Dibba, a small round box. No. 809, ... 165 

Didbdn, the sight at the breech of a 

cannon, see “ Makki,” ... 284 

Dfwtfli, thin plates of gold and silver, 
prepared for the gola-beater to make 
out ‘leef,* ... 174 

Phakar ( well gear ), ... 244 

Phdkawali, see K*tlii, 

Dhftila ( Sirsa ) the string which ties 

the anga or coat, ... 104 

Pharmchi (Hills) an iron ladle, No. 734 410 
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Dhftngra ( Simla Hills) an axe, ... 316 

Dhany&ri, a glass-maker's blow-pipe, ... 237 

Dhaussa, a kettle-drum, carried on horse- 
back, No. 902, ... 278 

Dliarwar, cotton cleaning experiments, at 311-12 
DhinA the curb, in European saddlery 

and harness, ... 148 

Dhanak, very narrow gold ribbon, ... 162 

Dhankli, a machine for raising water, ... 243 

Dliang ( local ) high ground on the bank 

or the Jumna, ... 326 

Dhfttri, a curved iron — a sickle, Ac., No. 298, 315 
Dhaturi— ( well gear ), 241 

Dhatu ( Kulu ) a woman’s cap, ... 107 

Dhedha ( Derail Gh&zt Khfin ) =talibancl 
q. v ., 

Dliauri, coarse leather shoes, ... 103 

Dhedu (pji. ) a kind of large ear-stud, ... 180 

Dhedii, ( No. 31 Jewellery ), ... 181 

Dhella, small weights for separating the 

gold strands, iu tinsel making ... 160 

Dhera, a sort of skeleton drum for skein- 
ing and winding off thread, ... 298 

Blow at, parts of an ekka or bchli, ... 247 

I)lioi, see tak, 

Dhol, a kind of drum, No. 898, ... 278 

Dhol ( well gear ) ... 241 

Dhol&k, a kind of drum. No. 899 ... 278 

Dholna, a sort of amulet = silwatta, q. v. 

Dhoti, a waist cloth worn round the 
loins by Hindus, Ac., in lieu of 
trowsers, ... 8 

Dhofcar ( Adhotar ) coarse muslin, ... 113-9 

Dhumchi, a crupper, ... 132 

Dhura, the axle in an ekka, ... 248 

Dhiina, small cups made out of leaves, 

by Dosftlis, . . . 306 

Dhup-Chiin, see Daryfci, 

“ Dokad-dar,” a sort of pattern in a 

shawl ( Kashmir ), ... 39 

Dokh, a Central Asian cotton fabric, ... 23 

Dol, Dolehi, vessels for drawing water, 138 
Dom, a “Mir&si ” muscian, ... 270 

Dhtimkar — ( Kulu ) a woman’s shawl or 

wrapper, . . . 107 

Dhiisi ( Kabul ) a coarser kind of khosa 

q. v., ... 51 

Do&ba, see Hushiarpur, 

Ddmtihi, a sort of hammer, 142 

Bondi, or dondf, boats used mostly on 

the Jhelum, ... 255 


P«ge. 

Do-lungi ( .Talandar ) a fiuo double 

lungi or scarf. ,,, 51.0 

Dopatta. a scarf of silk or muslin, worn 

by women, ... 05 

Dora, a cup attached to a rod,— a sort 

of ladle, ... 300 

Doran, woollen cloth. (Kulu,) No. 285 ... 31 

Don, an iron straining ladle to separate 

the curd for cheese-making, ... 307 

Dori, a kind of edging or narrow braid in 

gold and silk, No. 788 ... 163 

Doru (Kangra) a woman’s gown, ... 107 

Dory a, a cotton fabric colored with line 

stripes. No. 53, ... 6 

Dorya or striped fabric, ( cotton) ... 22 

Dory a, a leash eousistiug of a hunch of 
silk threads, fastened at the ends, 
they are often worn to suspend 
charms or amulets, Ac., round the 
neck, No. 538 ... 71 

Dos,'mgi= K-harwant, q. v., 

Dosliala, a long shawl, ... 38-41 

Doslialaisapairof shawls, made with the 
“ kiuara," or edging at different sides 
so that one may be worn over the other 
for thiekness, as well as appearance 
for then both sides show' as right sides, 60 
Dosftlt. a caste of people who make cups 

and plates out of leaves, ... 306 

Dosila, a cotton fabric with broad stripe 

in blue and orange, ... 6 

Dosiiti, plain coarse white cotton cloth, 7 
“ Dotahi,” a wrapper or sheet, ... 46 

Dot lira, a musical instrument, No. 876, 276 

Dotiya ( Kabul ) a woman’s veil—B&iinu, 23 
Drrfz, a kind of plane used by car- 
penters, ... 300 

Dreik, an inflated buffalo skin, used by 

swimmers in torrents, ... 127 

Dughduglu ( Montgomery ), a sort of 

necklace, ... 180 

Dungsmo, a tea-pot, ( Spiti ), ... 140 

Dress of Kangra Dist rict, . . . 106 

‘ Dres’ (corrupted from English dress- 

piece) figured muslin of all kinds, ... 21 

Durrees of wool, (Bah&walpur) No. 218, 27 

Dukh, part of the apparatus in silk 

thread, twirling or throwing, ... 69 

Dulra, (Hazara) a necklace of metal beads, 170 

Dulmiyaii, silk not, ... 63 

DtimbA the broad-tailed sheep, ... 122 

Diimeli, the cascabel or ball at the end 

of a cannon, ... 284 
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Ddr (No. 27 Jewellery) ... 181 

D6r», • kind of whitish blanket (Ba«lhir) 

No. 278, ... 31 

Durrai, a kind of woollen pattu, ... 61 

Dungi, a pant or broad boat (Kashmiri) 265 

E. 

Ekka or yakka, slight carriage drawn by 

on© horse, ••• 210 

Ekka, description of ... 248 

Ekwtf, a sort of small anvil used by 

goldsmiths, . . . 165 

Eksuti, (coarse, thin, single-thread) cotton 

cloth, ... ? 

Etkoi (Waxiri) a coat made with soams, 

(tee M lialka” ) to fit the body, ... 115 

P. 

Fard, a single shawl, ... 50 

Fard Hhtil. a single long shawl as op- 
posed to doshala, q. v., ... 60 

Fakir’s dress, note on ... 118 

FalftA, a slow match, made generally, (if 
for guns) of the air-roots of the Bohr 
tree, and for cannon of t hread soaked 
in powder and spirit of wiue, ... 285 

FatUa, faliU, q. »»., 

Fitfc, tape, narrow gold edging, No. 799 164 

G. 

Glchi, a girdle of woollen cloth, worn by 

men m Liihul, ... 107 

Gadi, a ream of paper of 240 sheets, ... 93 

Gaddi, Hill shepherd, remarkable picture 

of (No. 951), ... 351 

Gaddi, a cushion, a pad, , , , 301 

G&bba, a kind of cloth (wool), ... 60 

— , a carpet made of different oolored 

pieces of pattu sewn together, ... 50 

Gkdi, ( well gear ), ... * 245 

Gadah = Gari or G&df, q. v. f 
Gddhar, (well gear), ... 245 

Gadela, an elephant pad, ... 132 

Gagra. a plaited skirt of coarse fabric 

like lenga ( q , t>„ ) only coarser, ... 105 

Gagras, people who apply leeches, ... 267 

G&han ( Cis- Satie j ) a harrow used in 

rice cultivation, ... 316 

Gajra(No. 84 Jewellery ), ... 133 


Page. 


29 


Gallcha = Kalichfc, q. v, t 
Calim, ( P. ) a blanket, 

Gamcha, a lump of dough used in clean- 
ing gold-lace, ••• 305 

Ganga-jamni, work in silver and gold 
combined, as with a silver ground and 
gold flowers, &c., 1®^ 

Gangan ( well gear ), ••• 244 

Gauga Sagar “the ocean of the Ganges," 

a large ewer, ... 139 

Gnndhdr, the 3rd note of the musical 

scale M Mi ” ... 290 

Ganyd ( well gear ), ... 244 

Gu ri or G adf, the common country cart, 246 
GarirJ, a sort of carpet, Dera Ghdzf Khan, 

No. 223, ... 27 

Garb a, very coarse and thin cotton cloth, 8 
Garwd, Gar wf, water pots, ... 139 

Gatka, a ‘single-stick,’ ... 309 

Gcnda, rhinoceros hide used for shields, 294 

G^ru, mast stays iu a boat, ... 253 

Gh&f-rambhi, a grass-cutter or scraper, 32L 
Gfttra, a sword belt. No. 773, ... 162 

Gazi, a bow of a fiddle, &c., ... 276 

Gazi, coarse cloth, ... 8 

Ghan, a wheel right’s sledge hammer, ... 299 

Ghar, a house, ... 323 

Gh&tf, diaper, a fine cloth, ... 6-16 

Ghetta, a sort of broad curved slipper, 
worn in Delhi by women, ana by 
off eminate meu, see plate, . . . 135 

Ghori, the bridge of a stringed instru- 
ment, ... 277 

Ghota. s sort of burnishing tool, ... 186 

Ghub&ra, a mortar (ordnance), ... 285 

GiUf, a cover, ( gilaf takya ) pillow cover 

often of cotton print, ... 190-13 

Gil&s, a straight-shaped cup like our 
tumbler, probably copied in metal 
and called “ gilds” as a corruption of 
“ glass,” ... 138 

Gilmi rand&, a sort of plane for cutting 

out grooves, ... 300 

Girdh&nak, a stick for turning the loom- 

beam, ... 297 

“ Girdhanak ” a long reel, used in tinsel 

making, ... 100 

Gir&dana that, (Waziri) a married wo- 
man’s coat, ... 110 

Gokru, a kind of bracelet, ... 179 

Gokru-mukesh, see mukesh. 
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Gokru, origin of in Jewellery* ... 187 

, a burr, a form of ornament (No. 

77, Jewellery), ... 183 

Golah, a plane used for moulding, Ac., 300 

Gol bira, a small chisel, . .. 3(X) 

Garorii, (R4vi) a rope across a stream, 
by means of which passengers and 
goods are slung across, by a pulley 
arrangemeut, . , . 331 

Goshwara, a border ; also =■ ball, q. r 

Guta chobi, a piece of wood cut to au 

edge, used in polishing leather, . . . 305 

Gola-sel, a shell ( ordnance ), ... 284 

Golra reti, a rat’s-tail file. p. 151, ... 237 

Golra, a tool used in embossing metal, 185 
Gobi, narrow gold ribbon or silver 

( safed gotk ), ... 162 

Gucliln marwarid, ( No. 20 Jewellery )... 181 

Gujrat Shawls. ... 42 

Chair, origin of, p. 123 and . . . 204 

- Gold, inlaying of. p. 168, and ... 21) 

- work, sec Koftgari, 

Gulab-pnsh. a vase for sprinkling rose- 
water, No. 310, ... 106 

Gulbadan. a striped silk piece, manu- 
facture described, ... 62 

- specimens of. Nos. 439-450, ... 67 

a striped silk piece imitated 

in Pashmina, No. 397, ... 48 

Guluband ( No. 66 Jewellery ), ... 183 

Gumti, a kind of cotton cloth, ... 21 

Gul-sam, a tool used in embossing metal, 185 
Gun, a grain bag of goat hair, No. 427, 49 

Gunkare. ( Kulu ) anklets of zinc, 

pewter, &e., worn by women in Kulu, 108 
Gunyk, the gnomon or carpenter’s square, 300 
Guthyan, flat rings, w T orn on the toes, 

(Hazara), ... 176 

H. 

Hainkal, a horse’s neck ornament, ... 132 

Halb, Aleppo-glass imported from, 240 

. Halis, ( Cis-Sutlej, the plough, ... 315 

Halka ( Wazi'rf ) a sort of seamless coat, 115 
Hainkal ( No. 55 Jewellery ), ... 182 

Hkjkm (Pj.)=Nai, q. v. t 
Hal, the plough. ... 314 

Hal, a pointed beam in a plough, which 

serves as the ploughshare, 315 

Halw'ti, the seller and maker of sweet- 
meats, ... 306 


Page. 


Haminn dasta, vufy. for Hawang, q. 

Hawnng dasta, a pestle and mortar, ... 139 

Hamayal ( Hazara )=Hkr q, t\, ,,, 176 

Handi (Multrfn ) Embosser’s tools, ... 191 

Handf, a cooking pot or kettle, made of 
lottery, the same shape as a degehi 
which is brass. ... 139 

Hangi, a large horse-hair sieve, used by 

silk -dyers, ... 299 

Hauj, a rope in a boat’s rigging, 254 

Hansatn ( Hazara )--- Hash, q. e., ... 176 

Har ( No. 59 Jewellery ). ... 182 

HAshiya, a border or edging : mostly of 

shaw ls ; for the various kinds, see plate 36 

Hassi, a necklet, like a torquea, ... 178 

Hash, like ‘lmssi ’ only smaller. ... 178 

a 4 hass ’ ( No. 65 Jewellery ), ... 182 

Hatn. a two-handed sword. ... 293 

Hath, a hand or arm. a measure -- 22 

inches, ... 338 

Hathii, a heavy frame which fits over 

the “ Shank " in a loom, see plate, ... 296 

Hatha, a perforated beam, in mat- weav- 
ing. ... 303 

Hatlieli, n wooden mallet or polishing 

block, used by leather dressers, ... 121 

Huthi, a spoon used for stirring sugar 

when boiling, ... 314 

Halhua, the trunnions of a cannon, . . . 284 

Hathyar, tools, w eapons, 


llau dft, the “howda" or chair for riding 
on an elephant (in various forms,).., 
Hauda-amarf. a howda w ith a dome or 

canopy, ... 132 

Hathkali, a hand-vice, ... 161 

Hntlu'kra-jplli, a pottery pestle weighted, 

used for crushing gram, ... 308 

H athaura, hathauri, a hammer— H passim 161 

Haul dil (No. 63 Jewellery), ... 182 

Hans, a tank or masonry pit, used for 
storing pottery clay, paper-making 
materials, &o M <fcc., ci passim, . . . 239 

Httwcli, or Haveli, a mansion, a large 

dwelling house, ... 323 

Hariri, a broad cotton cloth, white, ... 22 

Hazara, dress of people, ... 114 

Hazara Jewellery, ... 176 

, water wheels use, made of ... 320 

Hor (Delhi), a sort of gold ribbon No. 

783, ... 163 

Hotb, a kind of howitzer, M# 235 
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Huka, vases of leather. No. 671, ... 125 

Hushyarptir and the Do&ba ; cotton of the 3 

leather similar to Kangra 

work, ... 122 

I. 

Ikl4ki, a sort of square scarf, (MultAn), 

No. 401, ... 69 

ll&ka-batul, the maker of silk girdles, Ac., 64 
3ndaw4-jat, a porter’s knot, or coil to en- 
able a load to be borne on the 
head, No. 279, ... 31 

Inst4b ( P. ) a kind of shoe, No. 718. ... 135 

Jl&ka-band, silk fringe and tassel maker, 298 

lz&r-band a netted girdle or string for 

the pai jamas or loose trousers, ... 71 

J. 

Jabbal ( Hills ) a jumper used in boring 

for blast ing purposes, . . . 306 

•Tnh&ngirf., kaghaz a largo sort of pa- 
per, No. 561, ... 79 

Jaipur, enamel of, ~ ... 192 

J&jam, printed cotton floor doth No. 192, 13 

Jablimiari, ( W fusin') children’s shoes, ... 115 

Jiigni ( No. 61 Jewellery ), ... 182 

Jagjag4», “ orsdew " or brass foil, 142 

J allau ( w T ell gear ), ... 245 

Jalftna khnt, ( Wazfri ) an unmarried 

woman’s coat, ... 115 

J41f, net ( fabric ), ... 21 

Jalil ( No. 36 Jewellery ), ... 182 

Jaltarang, a set of musical glasses or 

rather bowls, No. 888, ... 278 

Jalthaman, (well gear) Ac., ... 245 

Jamai (Wasiri) an embroided w r hite scarf, 

worn by young women, ... 115 

J4md&n1, silk with woven sprigs of flowers, 65 
J4maw4r, a sort of shawl with a pattern 
in stripes, intended as its name im- 
plies for a gown piece ( jfcma ), ... 40 

— - , technical varieties of in Kash- 
mir, ... 40 

Jandar, paper-making apparatus ( pulp- 

pounder), No. 93,... 305 

— the powerful roller and vice, used 

in wire-drawing, tee plate, ... 158 

Jandra, a large rake used in agriculture, 315 

Jandri, a perforated steel plate, used in 

wire-drawing, ... 158-9 

Jangi, the handle for guiding the plough, 34 


Jangam fakir, a sort of devotee for their 
peculiar dress, 

J&rpachar, part of the sugar-cane press, 
Jarah, a surgeon, 

Jathi, a coil of dark brown woollen thread, 
plaited with the hair by Kulu w omen, 
Jauhar, water-mark on swords, 
Jauliar-dkr, having a ‘‘jauhar ” watering 
or w ater-mark, on steel, gun barrels, 
Ac., 

Jltalu, ( well gear ), 

Jhang-kangan, ( No. 88 Jewellery ), 
Jliang, demand for cotton fabrics from 
the Jail, No. 84, 

Jaw a or jabba, a sort of wooden peg to 
play certain stringed instruments 
with, 

Jaznil, a long heavy kind of musket, 
used in forts, Ac.. 

Jeru, part of a carriage, 

Jhahha, a tassel, 

Jhamkan, tinsel pendents to Jewellery, 
Jli&nj, a kind of cymbal, No. 893, 
Jlieliim, borsc bits and .stirrups well 
made at, 

Jhirmil, a Bukhara silk fabric, 

Jlnil, a saddle cloth, 

— , baili, a large pair of sacks for 
grain, carried by a bullock. No. 435, 

, an elephant's bousing, 

Jliula, the yoke or yoke beam, 

a rope or twig bridge, 

( on Sutlej ) a means of crossing 

stream s==Crarortf on Kavi, q. v., 
Jhumkfi, ( No. 31 Jewellery ), 

Jhumar ( No. 19 Jewellery ), 

Jild, a volume, jild-s4z— a book-binder, 

Jilli, gold-beater’s skin; method of pre- 
paring, 

Jin, jean (cloth), 

Jok, a leech, 

Jot&r ( Pii. ) a rope for keeping the oxen 
together in threshing or treading out 
the corn, 

Jor4,=kainsf (music ) q. v. t ... 

Jow41, ( or chat q . v. ) bags of asses' 
hair cloth, 

J tia, a single yoke of light construction 
for quiet OXCXlj • an 


118 

313 

266 


107 

293 


287 

245 

183 

6 


274 

285 

247 

99 

194 

278 

148 

66 

96 

50 

132 

246 

334 

334 

181 

181 

304 

173 

21 

267 


316 


51 

315 
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Jula, a weaver, liis tools, ... 297 

Jiila, the upper bar of an ox yoke in a 

plough. ... 314 

J uta, n&gphani = ghetta q. t\, 

Jiita, a shoe, et passim, 106 

Juta, a shoe, Ac., 

Justa ( Peshawar ), leather shoes, 

No. 668, ... 117 


K. 


Kibul leather, p. 124 and 131 

Kabuli pashm, Kabul wool, 33 

Kabr-posh, a covering of embroidery or 
shawl work for a tomb or shrine in 
a mausoleum ... 41 

Kiibya, a soldering iron ... 302 

Xaeh=kanch q. v., 

Kudi (Sirsa)=safa, a cloth round the 

waist, just covering the loins, ... 104 

(Kangra) breeches, ... 100 

Kaehar, silk refuse, ... 58 

Kadak. coarse cotton cloth of Kashmir= 

bafta, ... 23 

Kaddma (Bas&lur) a kind of blanket, . . . 277-31 
‘ Kaddar, * a shawl pattern, ... 39 

Kaf, a mixture of ornery and oil, used in 

cleaning met al, ... 301 

Kafgir, a skimmer or flat ladle, ... 129 

Kafshi, slippers, or half shoes, with no 
supports for the heel, but have a 
raised iron piece on the heel under- 
neath, ... 135 

Kugluiz tfkli-dar, gold ornamented paper, 84 
Kagmak, a fabric of camel’s hair ( Kabul ), 51 

Kainch, ornamental cloth, worn by wrest- 
lers, &c., ... 309 

Kaitun, braid, No. 787, ... 163 

Kaitiin mothradar, see No. 785, ... 160 

K&insf, small cymbals, No, 890, ... 278 

Kainth, a sort of wire-cutting shears, ... 301 

Kajai, the snaffle in European harness 

and saddlery, . . . 148 

Kakka ( Dora Ghftzl Khan ) a boddice 

worn by Bfluch women, ... 114 

Kakrel, a kind of deer skin, ... 122 

Kakrezi, olive green color in pottery, ... 224 

Kala, a stick fit on which hangs the 

heddle of a loom, ... 298 

gidhut, a block used in rope-making, ?I1 303 


Pagts 

Kklbut. a block or cylinder for mounting 

work of kinds, which in progress, ... 215 

Kalbdt, a shoo-maker’s last, ... 805 

Kalahtitun Ruz=tila bat, q. r„ 

Knlnbatun, gold and silver thread, made 
by twisting the fine drawn wire on 
to ml and white silk according to the 
metal, ... 161 


Kalghi. a round plume of feathers, worn 
in helmet or turban, either of feathers 
of the •* onkrir ” bird, or the inomil 
pheasant’s crest. No. 794, p. 104 and 120 
Kalnuwat, a player on the tain hura, a 

class of musician, ... 270 

Knlhal, ehlrnif, children's sandals (Wazfri), 115 
Kalai, tin (pure), ... 238 

Kalib, an iron tube for heating and 

straightening arrow shafts, ... 595 

Knliftr, caste of camel -owners, in Shah pur, 120 

Kalam kiir, a stripe different from Abshar. 

No. 317, ... 32 

Kfilin, woollen pile carpet, ... 26 

Killicha, small rug or pile carpet, ... 26 

Kalhoti, a cylindrical vessel of mud- 

plaster for storing grain, ... 326 

Kamarlmnd, a girdle or searf, Ac., See., tied 
round the waist , passim, 

Kambhal, a blanket, ... 29 

Karnnik, a kind of cotton doth (cambric), 21 

Kainr-khisa, ( Peshawar ) a hunter’s or 
soldier’s belt, holding knife, flint and 
steel, 15 ; pow'der horn, shot flask, <fce. 

&«., No. 704, ... 131 


Kanch, lump glass, the basis of the pottery 

glaze, ... 221 

Kandi (No. 69 Jewellery), ... 183 

, a well sinker's trowel, ... 388 

Kamila kasli, the drawer of silver ingots 
in their first stage of being made into 
wire, ... 157 

“ Kandla kasli ” confederation of these 

artizans, . . . 157 

Kandla, the cylindrical silver ingot, the 

basis of Work in wire-drawing, 157 

— , method of testing, ... 167 

method of gilding, ... 158 

, a square thin rod of iron, used m 

gun barrel making, ... 288 

Kangra leather, process described, ... 121-2 

— — , process of nose-mending, ••• 267 

— , district, dress of IQp 

, shawls, see Nurpilr, 9n 
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Kangrd (Kashmir) a chaumidre or fire- 

dish, ... 231 

Kangan, small bracelets, ... 173 

, ( No. 77 Jewellery ), ... 183 

Xangnu, ( Kulu ) a variety of 4 Gunkard’ ! 

q. v., 

Kunga padam ( Tliib. ) tobacco pipe of 

Spiti and Kabul, ... 140 

Kan-mailiya, an ear-cleaner, a sort of 

barber-surgeon, ... 207 

Kurd, a water bag, No. 693, ... 130 

Kanuf rcti, a saw sharpening file, ... 300 

K/tnik&r, loom- woven, the more valuable 

kind of shawl, ... 35 

Kfinun, a psaltery, No. 871, ... 275 

Kanfiwcz, a fabric of plain shot silk 
/. e. with a thread say of green one 
w ay, and red the other, the some as 
the 1 Daryal Dhiip-ehfm of the 
Pan jab, only better ; and made in 
Bukhara, or especially Persia, 06, 70 

Kannssf, a two-edged file, 

Kansi, a ‘sort of bell-metal of which 

plate and vessels are made, ... 137 

XnnernA, a gold-smith’s tool, ... 1H5 

Kuntala ( No. 33 Jewellery ), ... 181 

Kanth,-karithf, ( No. 32 Jewellery ), ... 182 

Kautura, a musical instrument, No. 872, 275 

Kap, a book-binders paper-cutting 

knife, ... 304 

KapAnch, tliin iron bars, used in making 

the case of a bomb- shell, ... 285 

Kuril, ( No. 77 Jewellery ) ... 183 

KAr-chob, heavy gold embroidery for 

saddle cloths, cushions, ike., ... 90-7 

KAr-i-chikan, embroidery on silk or 

thread, ... 98 

K/lr-i-kharAt, turned and lacquered 

ware, ct. scq. t ... 211 

XAr-i-kalamdkni, the painted ware of 

Kaahmfr, ... 718 

KAr-i-munakkash, painted ware, ... 218 

Karah or karkhi, an open hemispherical 

cauldron, (et passim,) 143 

XarAh ( P. ) a beam or frame of wooden 
beams, used in heavy lands as a clod 
crusher, ... 315 

K&rjan, ( well gear ), 244 

Karkwi, (Cis-Sutiej ) see kast # lfl 
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KarAon, the foot board, for moving the 

heddlcs in a loom, ... 298 

Kara bin, a carbine, a short barrelled piece 

with rather wide mouth, . . . 285 

Kard (P)=clthuri, a small knife, ... 294 

Karandi (Hills), a scoop-headed wire, used 

in clearing out a blast hole, ... 308 

Karel d, nn iron plate for parching grain, 307 

Karnal glass, ... 237 

Karrfru, (Ravi), see Garoru. 

Kiirtf, a small kurta, q. v. 

Karnphtil, bunches of silk and tinsel 

ornaments, w'orn in the ear. No. 795, 164 


Karnphul, (No. 31 Jewellery,) ... 1HI 

Kart id, * bones,’ No. 895, ... 278 

KAriru, a round mallet, used by potters, 228 

Kanvahi, the large earthen pot used in 

raising water with a “ dlmnkli,” ... 244 

Kashmir, boats, ... 255 

‘ Kasliinlra’ ( cloth ), European, “ Cash- 

mere,” ... 50 

Kashmir emigrants from, ... 43 

houses in described, ... 331 

paper, excellence of manufac- 
ture, a scarf, ... 94-95 

painted ware, 218 etsq ., 

peculiar bridges of ... 335 

silver work, 165-167 

tea jugs of (No. 733), ... 140 

Kashka=Tfka, (No. 16), ... 181 

Kasi, a sort of mattock or rather shovel, 315 

(Hills) a small hoe, ... 316 

Kasi the encaustic tiling work, seen on 

old buildings, ... 233 

Kasoli (Cis-Sutlej) a small * Kasi * or hoe 

for sugar-cane fields, ... 315 

Katlli, a sword used in show-fighting, ... 293 

Katira, goldsmith’s shears, ... 184 

.metal cutting shears, ... 151 

Kath, goldsmith’s scissors, ... 169 

Kat hi, a saddle, . . . 132 

laryanwAlf, a saddle, ornamented 

with huge tassels, ... 132 

dhakawali , (Deraj at) the same, ... 132 

KatAr, a steel punch used in perforating 

a wire-draw'er s plate, ... 159 

, & kind of dagger, see plate, ... 292 

KAtra, the wooden saddle tree, ... 305 

Katora, a small fiat cup for drinking, 188 
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Kathila, leather tags in a fringe maker’s 

miniature loom, ... 298 

Kathmila, a sort of necklace, ( Derajat ), 178 

Kataya, the wire-drawer in the second 

stage, ... 159 

KauucliA, forge- tongs, ... 151 

— , a shovel for taking hot sand 

used in grain parching, . . . 307 

Kausli, a sort of female shoe or slipper, 102 

Kaul, a flat cup, (see katora) called so for 
* Kiiuwal ’ the lotus flower, which it 
is supposed to resemble in shape, ... 
Kaunti, ( Jliclam ), a ferry boat, one end 
is pointed, the other flat and square, 

KAwy a ss Kabya, q. a., 

Keta nukri, silver marbles for toys, No. 

822, ... ICO 

Khaddar, coarse sail cloth, ... 253 

Khadar, coarse muslin, . . . 22 

KliaftAn, ( Pers: ) a short cloak worn in 
Kabul and on the frontier with a 
hood, No. 663, ... 117 

KhAkhi, grey or “ash” color, 117 et passim, 
Khal, leather ; a tanned hide. No. 699,... 131 

, a single skin used as a bellows 

to urge a small fire, ... 151 

Khallar, a leather bag for carrying 

flour, Ac., ... 325 

Khalil, ( No. 35 Jewellery ), ... 181 

Khalk&l, ( No. 97 Jewellery ), ... 181 

Kh alii ah, ( Cis-Sutlej ), munni, q. v., ... 2 17 

Khalwa, bellows, ... 151 

Khamira, a mixture of tobacco with 

molasses, Ac., Ac., for the huka, ... 308 

Khanji, a covered part of the boat when 

the boatiiK n sleep, . . . 25 4 

Kharddr, ( k&r-i-khardar) “the work 

of points ** the “babul *’ gold work, 

Delhi, ... 186-7 

KharftA, the ornamental bag of embroid- 
ery or kincob, in which oriental 
letters are despatched, ... 41 

Khariti, a sort of “ chAtelaine, ” ... 180 

Khanjar, a “hanger** sort of short 

curved sword, ... 291 

Khan gar, people who restore the cartilage 

of the nose, . . . 267 

Khanirt, a tambourine with bells, No. 

907, ... 279 

Kharchd, kharchf, ladle large and small, 139 

Khari panjingla, (No. 92 Jewellery), 183 

Khari ( Jach Doab ) a basket, IM 325 
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Kliarj, the key note or * Do * of musical 

scale, ... 270 

Kharori, a “ cuteha ** well ( without 

masonry), ... 338 

Kharwu, coarse red cotton cloth (madder 

Ac.,) No. 78, 8 

KhurwAnt, part of a kbarwu, or shapiug 
block, used in making metal pots, 

Ac.. ... 142 

Kliarwa, a block for shaping vessels, ... 142 

Khaslu. the frame which supports the 
fine screen or strainer, used in making 
paper, ... 305 

KhAsa, soft calico, a tine long cloth, ... 21 

Khali, a stout cloth made of asses' hair, 

(Amritsar), ... 61 

Klmt ( W aziri), a woman's coat or boddiee, 1 15 
Khatta ( Hazara) a water-course, ... 320 

Khatkasli, a tool for marking liues, ... 300 

KMtambiuid, maker of stringed musical 

instruments, ... 276 

Kberi ( Shuhpdr ) leather sandals, 

No. 715, ... 134 

Khes, a wrapper — description of ... 5 

baft, a peculiar kind of weaving, ... 2 

baD, account of ... 5 

— — ebandana, a kind of wrapper, ... 42-6 

gadrii, a kind of wrapper, ... 44-6 

— Dabba, a large check khes or 

wrapper, ... 22 

do-rukha, a “khes” with two right. 

sides ; 22-69 Ac., 

— — tukridar, a wrapper or khes, with 

pieces of different color joined to- 
gether, ... 22 

scarlet silk of Lahore?, No. 482, ... 69 

Kliingri, a sort of clinker, used by in- 
layers, ... 170 

Khiz&u. scratching with chequered linos 

previous to gold plating, ... 172 

Khod, a helmet, ... 294 

Khojar, a felt saddle pad, No. 268, ... 30 

Khilaurl, a sort of tool for burnishing, . . . 186 

KhOpa, a cocoa-nut shell, also the small 
leather caps (shaped like the end or 
point of the shell), used to blind 
cattle turning the Persian well-wheel 
No. 696, ... 180 

Khorakhundadar andkhora singal, raw 

silk, ... W 

Khosa, mufflers for feet of cattle, used 

by thieves, No. 697, m« 180 
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Khosa, (P.) a fine piece of pashmfna cloth, 
a kind of (alwfin) very soft, worn 
as a shawl, at either end there is a 
«light border woven, (ssanjira), ... 61 

muffler* of felt to put on cattles’ 

feet, used by thieves, No. 260, ... 30 

— JKandah&ri, a cloak of white Kan- 
dahar felt, No. 305, ... 33 

Khubba, (well gear) ... 244 

Khunt'i ( Kulu) a sort of womans frock . . . 107 

“ Khiirpa, ” a flat trowel or scraper, ... 123 

Khurpi, a tool for scraping out pots and 

kettles, used by sweetmeat-makers, 300 
Khud-rang, natural colored or undyed, 

applied to woollen fabrics, ... 10N 

Khurja, (South Punjab) camel bags of 
woollen or goat hair stuff, often 
prettily ornamented, ... 49 

Kbungru (No. 98 Jewellery), ... 184 

KliusbAb, fabrics from. ... 3 

Kbw/mcha, (P). a trays used by itinerant 

sweetmeat sellers, . . . 300 

Kila, a post, an upright peg, Ac., 16N 

Kimkh&h (vulg. kincob) a fabric of silk 

with gold or silver in woven pattern, 160 
— — method of cheating in manufac- 
ture, ... 160 

— , introduced into Kashmir, ... 156 

Kimukht, a sort of speckled leather made 

from asscs’-hide, . . . 125 

Kin&ra-baf, the maker of silk edging and 125 

fringe, ... 0 t 

the maker of gold ribbon lace, J62 

Kinari, wide gold and silver ribbon, often 
lias a pattern printed or pressed on 
it, ... 162 

Kincob, Kimkhiib, . ... 

King, a musical instrument used by beg- 
gars, No. 807, ... 274 

Kirch, a straight sword, the European 

Infantry Officer’s sword, ... 291 

Kurm&nl wool, oallod Wahab shahi, a soft 
white wool from the province of Kir* 
m&p, used in adulterating shawl wool, 44 

Kishta, unripe dried fruit of . the apricot, 

used for cleaning gold and silver, ... 172 

Kishnganga river, houses in the valley 

of described, ... 332 

Kishtf . a f^ay : a Rat shield, a fiat bottom* 

ed boat, 264 

Koba, amaUeM wppd, used by booh- 

bindprs, , M 304 
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Koh-i-nur, (P). ‘mountain of light/ The 

celebrated diamond ; history of, ... 195 

Kohat, making gun barrels at, ... 288 

Kohlii, an oil mill or press, ... 313 

Koftgari work, ... 167 

— - — , recent improvements, No. 167, 8 

1 , process described, ... 169 

1 ■ 1 tools, used in 179*70, ... 70 

Koft-tila=koftgari work, q . v., 

Kora kapra, unbleached coarse cloth. No. 

94, ... g 

Kotlia, a hut, the ordinary peasant’s mud 
hut, 

Kotlii, part of the masonry of a well, ... 337 

the chamber in guns and ordnance, 

Ac., ... 185 

Kothrf, a room in a native house, ... 323 

KM (Pji) mast of a boat, ... 263 

Kubbi mekh, a sort of anvil, tee woodcut, 141 

Kucli, weaver’s brush for cleaning the 

web, ... 2 

K udal i (Kills) a pick or mattock, ... 316 

Kul (Pji) a water-course, ... 321 

Kulla-zirra, a chain armour cap or head 

piece, ... 294 

Kulfl, a small narrow funnel shaped vessel 

for preparing ices in. No. 818, ... 166 

Kulhari an axe, 299-316 


Kulu. dress of people, ... 107 

houses of described, ... 328 

— « — ornaments, ... 178 

Kumanssgazi, q. i,\, 

Kumhar, a potter, trade described, ... 228 

Kund, a large earthen vessel (Cis-Sutlej), 314 

Kunda=^the “dabkais” anvil see, ... 160 

Kinnsneh. a musical instrument. No. 869, 274 

Kumanchi ( Kashmir ) a large fiddle 

No. 878, ... 276 

Kam#ngar, wrestler and bow maker, ... 265 

Kundi, a forge-hook or poker, ... 257 

Kundi, a hook, a hooked rod, used by 

glass bracelet makers, ... 239 

Kundi, a hook* fine hooked instruments, 

used by banjaras or oculists, ... 266 

Kundan, a rim or edge put on in setting 

stones in a ring, ... 186 

Kundan saz, the workman who sets 

stones for Jewellery, ... 186 

Kundal. (Cis-Sutlej) iron rim to bind the 
“Kcfclu” or burin ojE i tn pi) or 
sugar press, IM 312 
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Kun&l=ndnd, q. t>., 

Kuuhl=ndnd, f. e., 

Kunji, a key, 

Kiioi (Jach Doab) a goat skin, tor 
carrying water on journey*, 

Kuppa, a vessel made of animal integu- 
ment, or even of hide, for holding oil, 
Ac., Ac., No. 692, 

Kuppl, a smaller size of Kuppa, q. v 

—.a small vessel used in “ cupping ” 
Kur. the ploughshare or pointed heavy 
beam that cleaves the soil, 

Kurand, powdered corundum, or applied 
to emery, 

— — , corundum brought from Kan- 
dahdr, 

Kurt, a Kabul fabric of goats’ hair, 

Kurta, a short coat, more like a shirt, ... 
Kurta of the Jach Doab, see, 

Kuthali, a crucible, generally made like 
a small round pot of fire clay and 
cotton wool in stircads. pounded to- 
gether, it passim, 

Kuthela, < Katigra ) a club for clod- 
crushing in agriculture, 

Kutta, ( well gear ), 

Kuril, a sort of manger or rather feeding 
trough for cattle, 

Kuthildddr, ( Jewellery ), 


Lachak, drill (cloth), 

Lad&kh Jewellery of, 
houses of, 

, dress of people, 

dresses, further particulars about, 

Laddu, a kind of sweetmeat made of gram 
paste, alluded to, 

Lagain, a horse’s hit, 

Lahore Jail, carpets, 

Lahul people, dress of described, 
Lakri-bdz, a single' stick player, 

Lai pathar, used in glass making. 

Lama, dress of, 

— • , curious boots, worn by, No. 720, ... 
Land (Cis- Sutlej) a shelf, across the corner 
of a room, 

Landa, a style of writing, used by village 
shop-keepers, Ac., 

Lao-charas, a rope and bucket for raising 
water. 


Langai, (WazSri) a kind of woman's 
scarf, 

Langota, a waist doth, 

Lans, a roj>e holding the end of the 
weaver s wch: 

Laryanwdli, see kdthf. 

Las si, sour milk, 

Lath ( well gear), 

Lar, a necklace of several thread or rows 
“ sat-lar,” 7 rows, Ac., 

Lhr, a strand of untwisted rope, ,,, 
LatliA, long cloth, Mt 

IJitlii. mandrel in gun-boring, 

Lattf, small stick twirled in the hand by 
a patient during bleeding, 

Ldt, roller or pestle in a “kolilu” or oil 
mill, 

Latkan (No. 41 Jewellery), 

La u ml a (Hills) an iron cooking pot. No. 
734, 

Laung, (No. '46 Jewellery), ... 

Lnus siinehri. gold epaulette* No. 772, ... 
Lengrf. a (hick plaited skirt of a woman’s 
dress, 

Levi, paste (flour and water), 

Lihdf, a coverlet or counterpane, No. 
195, 

Lingrfi (Cheinih) side ropes or stays in a 
twig bridge, 

Lob, see Tawd, 

Lohd-chtin, a preparation of iron filing* 
used in coloring pottery, 

Lohdla, (Kangra) ploughshare, 

Loi, a woollen wrappor, a fine kind of 
blankets, No. 243, ... 

Loi sada, plain woollen loi, 

Loi yak arz, single breadth, 

— Do arz, double, 

tin arz, treble breadth, 

— kinaraddr, having a colored border, 
— Lahori, a kind made of Kabul wool 

at Lahore, 

Loi, varieties of, see list at, 

Loi Kdshgari, a loi, striped made at 
Kdshgar, 

Lunda, an iron cooking pot, (Cis-Sutlcj), 
Ludhiana shawls of, 

— embroidery, No. 605, 

Loti, a small spherical brass pot, for 
holding drinking water and for about 
every other purpose imaginable, ... 
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Lucha, a skein or 1 bunch ' of gold wire 

or silk, Ac., ... 161 

Ludhiana cutlery, No. 736—740, ... 145 

Lung, a cloth for the loins, ... 23 

Lunga, a sort of carpet, (Dora Ghazf 

Khan), ...223-27 

Lungl, a long scarf, worn on the head 

or as a waist cloth, ... 3 

— — , an&rdanf, a kind of scarf, ... 30-4 

, of Bahkwalpur, No. 495 — 498, ... 69 

— — , chaugarri, a woman's scarf, ... 22-5 

- — , chautAnf. a kind of scarf, No. 

16, ... 4 

faklri, a cheap coarse kind of 

lungi, No. 7, ... 4 

, of silk Shahptir, ... 69 

, Jury*’ account of these scarves, ... 15 

, JalU, KUoriwalla, a kind of 

lurighi, No. 25, 4 

— — , “ Sirdar Kliori " a kind of scarf, 

No. 16, ... 4 

# guvi, a green and white Itinghi, 2G-4 

, tirtani No. 17, ... 4 

tirkandi. No. 84, ... 18-4 

——of the frontier districts, informa- 
tion about, H6 

Ltirkc ( Hazara )• colored glass rings, 

worn iu the ears, ... 176 

Ldrti, a goldsmith's tool, •*. 185 


Mochli&n besir, ( No. 49 Jewellery ), ... 182 

Machhda, ( Jhelam ) small boat, fishing 
boat, 

Madham, the fourth note in the musical 

scale “Fa/’ ••• 270 

Machh-machhlian, No. 38 Jewellery, ... 182 

Mach, (Kangra) a sort of beam or 

harrow, used in rice field, &c., ... 317 

Madham-slbar, a kind of sitdr, q. ... 

■ — , one of the strings, in the guitar, 

(Tambura), ... 272 

Madir, fibre of CalotropU Hamillonii , 

fabrics form, ... 75 

Mad&rf. people who cure snake-bites by 

charms, ... 267 


Maliajam, written character used in 
mercantile book-keeping, m 
Mdhi, ( Kangra ) == Sohfiga, q. v. 9 
Main, a head ornament ( Hazara ), 

M air «ib, part of a bullock carriage, 

M4j4, part of a bullock-carriage, 

Mujla (Jach Doab) a cloth worn round 
the waist and legs, 

Makki, a fly, { ordnance ) the sight on the 
muzzle of a cannon, 

Makan-Zin. ( Duck ) a kind of cotton 
cloth, 

Makhmal, velvet, 

Makherna, a fly fringe for horses' head 
often of colored silk, No. 533, 

Makra, ( well gear ), 

Makrf, ( Cis- Sutlej ) the beam or lever 
in an oil or sugar press, 

Mala — Hdr, q. 

, (No. 51 Jewellery), 

Malmal, muslin, 

M&nak thamba, ( Cis- Sutlej ) part of a 
sugar-cane mill, 

M ami aph anna, a prayer wheel of 
Thibet, 

Maid, a sort of spoon, used by glass 
metiers, 

Maid, ( or Mai ) ( Cis- Sutlej ) ( well 

gear), 

Malida, cloth of shawl wool fulled or 
“ rubbed ” so as to have the surface 
felted like cloth. No. 384, 

Mankal. n fire holder or portable stove, 
( Peshawar ), 

Mandil Gujratf, a close woven silk and 
gold fabric, used for twisting up into 
one of those turbans that look as if 
made of coils of rope, 

Mandil, a sort of drum, No. 908, 

Mauja, a bed = eharpoy, 

Man jah ( Kangra ) a kind of hoe, 

Maratti, a pole with lighted torch at 
either end, used by show-fighters, ... 

Mardang, a postman’s horn, No. 886, ... 

Mareli, a part of the wire-drawers' 
apparatus described, 

Martol, carpenter’s hammer, 

Masad cliobi (F.) a malet, used in pre- 
paring sugar lor making ‘ halwa, ... 
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Mashk. a goat skin water 1ms;. carried 
by bhistls, 

MAsliki. one who carries a mashk, A 

bhisti or water carrier. ... 12$ 

Masha, a weight used by goldsmiths— 

8 rnttis (q. r.), ■ 

Mashajft, incorrect for Mushajjar ** flow- 
ered.” applied to silk and satin, also 
to damask table linen, No. 1:17. ... 10 

Mnshru, striped satin, partly made of 


silk and partly cotton. ... 05 

Mnshru soldi*, a kind of satin ( Chinese) 
Mnshru badshnhi, a kind of satin, ... 00 

Mathaua-danda see Dariiri. 

Matsan. a kind of polishing or “buff 

wheel.” used by cutlers, ... 110 

Malian, the ground, field, or plain color- 
ed cent re of a shawl. ... 30 


Masknla. n crescent shaped tool, used in 
polishing metal by «klignrs, 

Mnsnad. the embroidered carpet on which 
dignitaries sat. (No. 012), <7. jmssim, 
M»tUna=Nihan, q* r., 

Mauli. a head ornament, ( No. 0 Jewel- 
lory). 

Ma'Wii. a glutinous preparation of wheat, 
used in glaring pottery, 

Mckli, a nail, the upright posts in a loom. 
jVfejra, ( Montgomery), a sort of cymbal,* 

‘ (No. HiH), 

Mend. (Hills) a crowbar, a tool for split- 
ting stones, 

Meudii. a ram, 

Mikrn/.. (A) scissors, 

Min, (Hills, Kdl » Ac.), a lever bar, 

Minn, enamel, rods of colored glass used 
in ornamenting glass bracelets, 
Mmakar, enamelling process : described, 

-origin of the term, 

Mfr=Mirasf, q. r. 

Mir. a screen of fine grass stalks used in 
paper making nee “ Khashi,” 

MirfUi, name of a caste : often the same 
as mii. a musician, barber and astro- 
loger combined. 1D2 

Mirzai, (Ambala), a long eoat, 

MirzA Khfini, a sort of sword, 

3Vliy*n, a sword sheath, 

Mooli), a cobbler, a riling ■* shoe maker, 
Mochana, tweezers. (N ». 737), 115 

MiyAn-tarAsdi, a gouge or scoop, 


300 
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Tag*?. 

MivAngi. a sort of chisel. ... 300 

MizrAb. a wire finger-stall used in play- 
ing guitars Ac., ... 272 

MoliU. o wooden pestle, used by firework - 

makers. ... 302 

Mohn-m&la (No. (»7 Jewellery). ... 183 

Moluinn. (Sindh) a boatman, ... 25(1 

Mohr kand, a seal-engraver : his trade, li>3 
Moll ran (No. <52 Jewellery), ... 182 

Mohari. a cornelian or agafe point 
mounted on an iron handle for ^dish- 
ing work, 1 (if) A 194 

Mona, (Hazara) ail upright post, part of 

the IMiikti or riee cleaning mill, ... 320 -1 

Mor-phumvar (No. 1)1 Jewellery,) ... 1S2 

Morin (No. 15 Jewellery), ... 182 

Moti-winh, a pearl borer, his trade des- 
cribed, ... 11)2 

Murki, ( No. 21 Jewellery ), ... 181 

Miiddld, a wooden block let info 
the ground to wliieh anvils are 
fixed, ... 151 

Munj. a tall grass ( sacrkinvrm wttHjtt ) 

rope, Ac.. made from it. No. 586, ... 87 

Munj grass, other fabrics made from, ... 88 

Mukesli bati lifif, twisted tinsel, ... 131 

Mukesh. flattened gold wire for embroi- 
dery of n heavy kind, ... 161 

Mukesh gokru, waved mukesli, made by 
crimping “ mukesh Imtfhni ” with 
iron tongs. No. 77(1- 152, ... Ifll 

Mukesh ki land, wire for making 

* mukesh,' ... IflO 

Miikat. a 1 insol crown, worn at weddings, 181 

Mi'nigH. a club or mallei used for bruis- 
ing tobacco, ... 308 

Mungh, a eallister or Indian sceptre, used 

in gymnastics, ... 308 

Mmimi, ( Firozpur ) a kind of plough, ... 311 

Multan silk, (Hr/.#*/., 

Mufiehang. fl Jew’s harp. No. 8%, ... 286 

Mundn'=Angushtri, a ring set with stones 

or having an ornament in front, ... 183 

Munni. (Pji.) the railings on cither side 
of the country cart, which hold the 
load together, ... 217 

Munshi, dress of, ... 102 

M lirchltan, (H. .$.) a ‘semi-tone’ or qnater 

(one in music, ... 271 

Mftrki, an implement used by ear-borers, 268 

Murray in kar, the workman who sets 

jewels and precious stones, ... 180 . 
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Mu s, * screw mould, ... J51 

Mhsad, (Cis- Sutlej) a stick for stirring 

sugar cane juice in its first 'boiling, . . . 314 

Mushajjar Rdsiya. Russian satin, ... 65 

— ■ flowered or figured satin ( im- 
ported), ... 66 

Muttha, a block or cylinder of wood, ... 239 

Muttha-tlli, a whisk used in agitating 

grain during parching, ... 307 

MutyA, fixed cross bars in a yoke for 

oxen, ... 314 

MushkA, a silk fabric, ... 65 

MutkA, a coarse silk cloth, ... 65 

N. 

NadAf, a cotton cleaner, ... 810 

NahernA, a sort of lancet, ... 2 66 

NAl, a barber, who combines also the duty 

of surgeon, and genealogist (!). ... 267 

Nai, the barber caste, ... 102 

Nai, a pipe or reed (music). No. 880, ... 277 

Nainti, a sort of sprigged muslin or other 

fabric, No. 194, ... 13-21 

Nainsukh, 'nainsook ’ a sort of cloth, ... 21 

NAI, a blow pipe, ... 184 et passim. 

Nftl, a shuttle (weaver's), ... 298 

Nali, a tube for drill-sowing, ... 314 

NaipAl paper, ... 81 

NakAra, a kettle drum, No. 901, ... 278 

Nakdii, (Spiti) an inkhorn,No. 730, ... 139 

NAm (No. 63 Jewellery), ... 182 

Namda, felt, No. 265, ... 30 

■ felt, No. 311, ... 32 

NAn, a turner's chisel for rough work, ... 213 

NAnd, (naund) a very large and thick 
hemispherical bowl of burnt pottery 
used by dyers, Ac., Ac., 122 et passim. 
NAnka, a silk fabric worn by KAbulis, Ac., 66 
Nknakshahi ( rupees ), Sikh rupees, 
known by the pipal leaf always on 
one side, ... 157 

NAra, a rope, used by tight rope dancers, 309 

Nari, sheep and goat skin or hide, ... 123 

— ■ a native snaffle, No. 762, ... 148 

— — ~ a leather which attaches the plough 

yoke to the shaft, ... 316 

NAsAr, (Cis-Sutlej) =Nishkr, q. v. t 
Nashk, Arabic style of writing, ... 347 

Nash tar, (fasd-ki) bleeding lancet, ... 266 

NasUlik« Persian flowing hand- writing, 347 

Nath, (N9. 42 Jewellery), ,„ * 182 
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Naubat, a large kettle dram, No. 903, ... 278 

Navak (H.) small boats generally used 

like those in European fashion, ... 255 

NechAband, maker of pipe (Huka) stems, 302 
NewAr, a sort of strong broad tape, also 

for girths, ... 132 

NihAi, a steel plate let into the “Dabkais" 
anvil for flattening gold wire into 
tinsel, ... 160 

Nairi, (Kashmir), a flageolet. No. 883, ... 277 

Nauratn (No. 72 Jewellery), ... 183 

Necha, the long flexible snake or tube of 

the “huka," No. 553, ... 72 

NihAn, a turner's chisel, ... 213 

Nihangs, a sect of Sikhs, their dress, ... 103 

Nihangs, their arms : ... 295 

Nikddli, the 7th note in the musical 

scale “Si,” ... 270 

Nimchak, curved pieces of wood used as 
the foundation of the circular ma- 
sonry of a well, ... 837 

NmiAchrfndi. metal for enamelling on, ... 191 

Nimgird reti, a half round file ... 151 

Nimgaz, a foot and a half rule, ... 300 

Nhu-zari, embroidery in colored silk and 
gold thread together, 

NishAr, (well gear), ... 245 

Niznk : a tool, used in boring gun-barrels, 289 

NizAmabdd (Gujrau walla) cutlery of, ... 147 

Nok, a pointed chisel, ... 300 

Niirka (Cis- Sutlej) = nari, 7, c., 

Nflrpur, leather, process of making de- 
scribed, ... 122 

Nurpdr, shawls, ... 48 

0 . 

Obchi, a howitzer gun, ... 184 

Orna, a sheet covering the head and body, 

worn by women, ... 104 

P. 

Pagri, a turban properly applied only to 
the flat close folded turban 0 1 the 
Hindu shop-keepers, ... 103 et passim t 
PAhldAr, a rifle barrel in facets, not 

round, ... 288 

PahlwAn, a wrestler, ... 309 

PacharkArf, the art or process of joining 

in stone, ... 806 

PacliwAnsA, (Cis-8utlej), a small wedge 

in a plough, ... 315 

Pag, (Japh Doab) — Pagri, a villager's 

turban, 105 
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Pahauri, a wooden scraping tool, 

Pahseb, “feet adorner," (No. 95 Jew- 
eilery), 

PaijAma, variety of sliape, ... 1 

Paini-sAntA, (Cis- Sutlej) a plough driver's 
whip and goad, 

Painjni, part of a cart, 

Painsi (or painsadi) broad cotton cloth, 
(500 threads in the web), 

Painsar, part of the treddle in a loom, ... 
PairAhan (Derajat) an under shirt, 
P&irkarA, ankle rings, 

PaizwAn — bulAk, q. v., 

Pak ( Jhelum) a square sail of a boat. 
pAkpatan, description of, 

PakAwaj, a kind of large drum, (No. 
900), 

PalAn, a camel’s pack. 

Palutt, a musical term “ treble,*' 

Panipat. glass making at, 

Pancham, the “dominant" ( fifth ) in 
musical scale, “sol/* 

Pangi, Jewellery of, 

(Upper Ckenab), houses of, des- 
cribed, 

—(On Sutlej), (BasAhir), houses des- 
cribed, 

Pannigar, the leather gilder, 

Panir, cheese, panfrgar, a cheese maker, 
P&pargar, a grinder of pulse and maker 
of sort of biscuits, (pfipar), 

ParAt, a flat circular metal tray with a 
rim, 

Pau jail the bar or yoke in a plough, Ac., 
Panak, a pointed stick for extending the 
web during weaving, 

Panni, slips of leather for gilding, 

a sweetmeat maker’s cullender or 
strainer, Ac., 

Parasgar (Kashmir) the washer of shawls, 
PArchA, a cloth, a piece of cloth, 

Parcha (well gear), Ac., 

Pardek or Partok (Pashtu)=paijama, q. v. f 
Parh, gun carriage frame, ... 

Par-i-tAfts (lit : Peacock’s feather) a sort 
of mshmina or shawl wool cloth 
with two colors, Ac., No. 895, 
Par-i-purc, a sort of shawl- wool' fabric 
with a nap, No. 395, ... 

Pann-narm, a name given bv Akbar to 
th* fabric of Ibex wool (Shah tus), 


I^arAnda, a silk ornament for the hair, 
see, No. 537, ... 

Parinda, a light boat used in Kashmir, 
ParnAi, a small narrow bladed saw, 

Parnff kash=Ari kash q, r., 

Paropi, a grain measure, 

Partin (Jach Doab) an iron sieve, 

Paswaj (Kangra) a woman's gown of 
light texture and gay color, tee. ... 
Pashm, shawl wool, see, ... 

Paslimiua, shawl wool, q . t»., 

PAt, part of the sugar-cane mill, (Cis- 
Sutlcj,) 

Patta- k A banduk, a method of making gnn 
barrels, 

Patta, a strip of iron prepared for making 
barrels, 

Patta, tlie leaf of the Afghan dwarf palm 
(chamoarops) No. 583, 

Pattah, gold ribbon broader than gotf, 
Patang, a paper kite, patang-sAz a kite 
maker, 

Pathhal, a frame used in making native 
ink, 

Pathr&ini, an iron graver for tracing 
patterns (Multan) used in gold inlay- 
ing work, 

Pattli, a small covered cooking pot, ... 
Patka, a scarf, No. 481, 

Pattai, plates of leaves made by DosAlis, 
PatliA=fi'tA, q. v. f ... 

BathA ( Cis-Sutlej ) part of a plough, ... 
Pathol i—Tlakaband, q. v., 

Patka, a laborer’s turban, ... 

PatkA a small scarf, No. 43, 
Patoli=il6kaband, q, v ., 

Patra, tlie wire-drawer's (katayA's) bench 
or table, 

Patri, a neck chain of silk, carrying 
amulets, see plate, 

Patri, a hone, * ... 

Patri, a little iron plate or wedge, 
P&trang, a silk dyer, ••• 

Patti, a piece of pattd, ••• 

Pattu abshAr, striped woollen cloth, No. 
317, 

— chAt, woollen cloth stamped with 
a colored pattern, No. 316, 

— — Dahz&ngi, made at Dahcang, near 
Ghazni, m 
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Pattu Foclak, a Ladakh fabric of wool, ... 

ragc< 

51 

Pattu (Hill districts) a blanket or wrap- 
per, made of pattu, a breadth of w ool- 
len cloth sewn together, 

JOG 

Pattu of Kulu, No. 285, 

31 

— malida, see mah'da, 

151 

— Ilamnagri, pattu made at Kam- 
nagar in Jumu, 

51 

— narrow* woollen cloth, 

31 

Paty fcla glass, 

238 

Puunche, woollen leggings worn by women 
in Kulu, 

107 

Pauiii, a kind of cotton cloth. 

21 

- — a cullender or straining ladle, ... 

139 


FdrAk, a head ornament, worn by married 

women in Spili, Ladakh, i\ u. G49 109, 1 1 7 

Peshawar, lungis, ... 5 

- — , dresses of, ... 116 

- ■■■ — ■■ — , awards of, 150,291 

Pnjtitra, ( Mans era- Hazara ) » sort of 

chain work collar or necklace, ... 17G 

Pitch, a wire screw used in surgery, ... 207 

Peel i a, a scarf worn by Lnhouli women, 1(>7 

Pcchak, a reel for gold thread, No. 78 1, 1G3 

Peslikubz, a kind of dagger, see plate, ... 292 

Peshwitz, ( Delhi ) a female dress or 

skirt, No. 595, ... 99 

Pota, silk thread for weaving, ... 68 

— , the woof in weaving, 

Peti, a belt or gridle, No. 773, ... 1G2 

Pewaii, two small flat pieces of stone-ware 
or porcelain, used by line- wire- 
drawers to grind the point of a wire 
bet w een, so as to be able to insert the 
point in the plate, 159 

FhuurA = kasi a mattock, ... 315 

Fluihauri, a shovel for raking ashes from 

auoveu, ... 139 

Pkal. a ploughshare, a blade, or arrow 

head, ... 295 

Fhtik, the iron point of a plough, ... 314 

, a sort of frame used in the thresh- 
ing door, ... 31G 

Pkalasi. woollen dresses (Dera Gliazi 

Khan), ...225-27 

Pkfira, the wedge used to adapt the 
size of the shoe-makers “ kalbut ” 
or last, ... 305 

Pharfuri, the fine enamelling on the 
back of jewelled ornaments, done at • 
Jaipur &c., ... 192 

Pkand, a leather polishing tool, IU 305 
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Pli&t, the lower har in a yoke see Jdla, 31 4 
Phat-pera, tlie silk winder, ... 5S9 

Phir, a threshing floor, ... 3 1 <5 

Phiri ( Kashmir ) * second* ’ of shawl 

w'imiI, ... 39 

Phog. dregs or lees of anything after 

infusion, &t\, ’ ... 174 

Phogli, a term applied to a coil of fine 

gold wire in spangle making, ... 10 1 

rill'd, Kfiiisj, y. e., 

a flower, a head ornament, ... 181 

Phuli ( No. 47 Jewellery ), ... 182 

Pichkari. a stomach-pump = suzak ( P. ) 

a syringe for injection, ... 204 

Pi'ku, an apparatus used in Ifazara for 

rice cleaning, &e., ... 320 

Pilak, the bridge of a A * siirangi ” No. 871 29U 

Piuort, a ball of mixture to be melted 

into glass, ... 239 

Pin'd kii ri, a peasant woman's sheet or 
veil, worked with sprigs of embroid- 
ery No. G23, ... 100 

Plii'imni ( No. 37 Jewellery ). ... 1S2 

Pi ala, a cup, a phial, the touch hole of a 

cannon, ... 284 

Picluiuru, one of the pair of drums, called 

‘ labia* -without the spots. No. 901, 27 9 

Pinjan, a large sort of bow, used in card- 
ing and cleaning cotton, ... 310 

Pipal w'atra, ( No. 32 Jewellery , ... 181 

Pira, p£ri, a cot, a bed, a low stool. ... 525 

, a cot or smull square low bed-stead 

used to sit on, 

— the seat or canopy fixed on to an 

ekka or vaili, ... 247 

— , a support or stand used by dyers, 299 

Pistol, used as an adopted word from our 

pistol, ... 283 

Pitambav, ( H. ) Pit, yellow* and ambar 
cloth a soft silk ** Dhoti " or doth 
10 yards long, forming both a skirt 
and a body covering, or may be 
worn by men as a Dhoti : = Sari 
y. r., 

Piti, pulse ( of the kind called mail ) 
ground up into a fine paste with 
water, ... 307 

Poclian ( Dera Ghazi Khan ), a woman's 

scarf, ... 114 

Ponehi, ( No. 76 Jewellery ), ... 182 

Pouch a, ankle ornament* for children, 

opiate, 179 
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Post in v a coat or clonk lined with fur or 

sheepskin, ... 117 

Potaba, a short turban ( Sirsa ). ... lot 

Pot hi, a book, used of Hindi and Sanscrit 

books, ... 78 

Potli khakistar, a glass polisher used by 

glaziers. Are.. Ac., ... 21-0 

Puimangu, ( Kashmir ), a dealer in shawl 

wool yarn. ... 37 

Puj. a sort of devotee, ... US J 

Piiia, ( Kill li) grass sandals, 123-107 

Puiii. halls of cotton from which thread 

is spun, ... 1 

Punjab, dresses of the people 1 described 

generally. ... 101 

Pupakli, a kazilbtlshi hat. No. 050, ... 117 

Pncli, the heddles of a loom, ... 297 

Puehi, one of the turner’s tools, ... 213 j 

Pachyilni. barber’s or surgeon’s case | 

with implements, ... 207 I 

Pniula, a baker's ladle, ... KID j 

Purra. a head scarf, ( Peshiiwar ) No. \ 
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Peru, (Ois-Sutlej) the body or stage of 

a country cart without the wheels.... 217 
Pas. reins for riding or driving, ... 122 

Has-™** bass " a musical term. ... 271 

Rusdluin, a musician (applied to Hindu 

dancers,) Ac., 270 

Rassi, rope, string, rnssi-lmt, a rope 

maker or “ twister, ” ... 3o3 

Pasoi-khiliia, the kitchen, in a wealthy 

house, ... 128 

Rasul Shnhi fakirs, their dress, ... 118 

Hath, a chariot, a large four-wheeled 

carriage drawn by bullocks, ... 210 

Hat t i. the red seed of Ahnttt pevealorius 

used as a weight -:.-8 rice grains, ... 157 

Kauglmn, grease, varnish, oil, 

Kaughan gumu a varnish used in gilding 

leather, ... 201 

Ueshami, (kaghaz) “silk” or smooth 

paper (Kashmir) No. 5D8, ... 83 

Pet a, zafTre or cobalt blue powder, ... 22 

Keli, a file, for varieties, see 151 & 2D7 
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Pursin' (Pji)=r Paint santii. 7 . 

Pfizi. a horse’s head stall, 

R. 

Pafl, a rifle (the word corrupted from the 
English), 

Pnfugar. a needle worker, who darns and 
joins shawls, Ac., w ith the utmost 
delicacy, 

Pag, a melody, a * piece * of music, 

Paini, a narrow* bar of silver (cast in a 
mould) designed to form a ‘ kaudla * 

(J. e., 

Pakh-bur, the apparatus used in rifle- 
boring, Ac., 

Eakhdtir, (ordnance) rifle-bored, 

Pambi, a small spade used by gar- 
deners, or for scraping leather, 

Parablii, (Hills) a sort of hoe, used in 
rice fields, 

— — — a chisel with slanting edge for 
leather cutting, 

“Pilmpur ” Ch&dars, a sort of square 
plain shawl, 

BAmpur wool, 

Panda, a carpenter* a plane, 

Panga, solder for tin sheets, 

Bangata, the turner’s polishing stick, ... 


5 Petlif, (Sirs(t) a kind of cotton cloth 
No. 77, 

22 Rawttt. pally w heel, 

Kuwatf, a sort of file, 

Itazai. a quilted and stuffed cotton bed 
cover, 

28(1 lh'kh&u (No. 50 Jewellery), 

Iteza, a narrow' iron mould, w ith a han- 
dle, used to make bars of silver lor 
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157 

289 

288 

122 

31G 

304 

47 

34 

300 

302 

213 


wire-drawing, 

Uihl. 11 book-stand used For supporting ft 
Koran or prayer book in mosques, 

Rikab the 2 nd note of the musical scale, 
“Pc” 

Pikftb-daw itl, the stirrup strap, made of 
silk in a native gentlemau’s saddle, 
No. 539, 

Pal mh, a musical instrument, a “ rebeck” 
No. 806, 

Poda, ivory cutter’s tool, see sketch at, ... 

Poda, one of the turner’s tools, Ac., ••• 

Pohtak, pottery of 

Pumal, a pocket handkerchief, also a 
square shawl, used as veils in Pesha- 
war by women, 

■ - ■ ■ applies to any handkerchief, 

the soft silk one of Bukhara, Ac., 
and to square shawls , passim 

Pummi, a vessel used in cupping, •«< 
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Sflbar, wash leather, soft leather of the 
ftfLrabar deer in the Kangra and 
Hoshiarpur Districts, ... 122 

8 abil&, abort sticks in a rope twister's 

apparatus, ... 303*4 

S&bungar, a soap boiler, ... 308 

S<id&-b4ft, plain weaving, ... 2 

Sddfc, plain, (ordnance) smootli-bore, ... 2 88 

SiuMk&r, a goldsmith, who works in metal 
only, (not with gems, Ac., see muras- 
sakir, ... 175 

8 adarju kkghaz a kind of Kashmir 

paper, No. 578, ... 83 

S&fa, the small colored close fitting turban 
worn under the dastkr, by Such gen- 
tlemen, Ac., ... 104 

— a waist cloth, (the langotf of the 
Hindus), ... 103 

8 £fi, a tool used in boring gun barrel 289 

Bahn, the interior court-yard of a 

house, ... 323 

Saif, (A) a very long two-handed sword, 293 

Salotrf, a native veterinary surgeon, ... 268 

Bal&rf, a striped cloth worn as a turban 

in Shahpur District, . . . 205 

Balkri fakhirftna, a coarse scarf, worn by 

fakirs, ... 23 

Salithi a kind of cotton floor cloth, ... 22 

8 aika1gar, a cleaner of metal goods or 

armour, vitfg: sikligar, ... 300 

Saili, an ornament in wool for horses' 

necks (Montgomery) No. 426, ... 49 

Sak&r (Shahpur), a huge clay vessel for 

strong grain, ... 325 

Salang, (Kashmir) a kind of woollen cloth, 

No. 309, ... 82 

Slid, narrow coarse cloth (cotton) dyed 

red with madder, ... 15 

— imported cotton cloth, Turkey red 

colored, No. 97, ... 8 

Siltfn, a kind of cotton doth not now in 

use, ... 21 

Sfcmba Asli, a kind of print cloth, ... 23 

Samosa, a head cloth worn by wrestlers, 

Ac., ... 809 

86 msdn, a central Asian cotton fabric, ... 23 

Samtir, ft snow white fur (Russian) im- 
ported from Kabul, No. 662, ... 117 

§4n» ft polishing wheel, ... 147 
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S&n, the lapidary's wheel, ... 193 

San, fibre of crotalaria juneea, 75 et pasim 

San, a p dishing wheel used by cutlers, 147 A 149 
Sana* the curved beam in a pi ough to 

which the yoke is attached, ... 314 

S&ncha, a mould, pattern tube in fire- 
work making, 303 

Sand&n, a two-pointed anvil, ... 141 

Sandisi or SahAnsi, sort of tongs, Ac 139 

Sanjdb, sable fur, but furs sold as San jab, 

are generally marmot skins, No. 663, 117 

Sanga, or Sangla, a sort of wooden 

bridge used in the hills, Ac 333 

Sanytfsi, lit : ( “ the abandoner ” of the 
world ) a sort of devotee, their 
dress, ... 118 

Sangtarash, a stone-cutter or carver, ... 
Sang-i-safed, a sort of quartz pebble, ... 221 

8ang-i-surkh=lrfl pathar, q. v. t 
Sang ghaurf, a sort of onyx or agate ... 202 

Sangal, the chain in the wire-drawer’s 

apparatus ... 158 

Sangttir or sangtola, a kind of dumb-bell 

or club used by gymnasts, ... 309 

SAorali (Montgomery District) a sort of 

necklace, ... 180 

Saongf ( carriage )=pfrf, q. v. 9 
Saptag : the musical octave, ... 271 

Sarangi, a fiddle, No. 874, ... 276 

Santur, a triangle (music) No. 891, ... 278 

Sanni, a “ J arah’s " forceps for extract- 
ing teeth, ... 266 

Saukan molira, (No. 64 Jewellery), ... 182 

Sannya, pincers, ... 51 

Sarawl fakir=l\Sj, g. p. t 
Sdri, a silk scarf, large enough to form a 
skirt round the waist, and also to 
cover the body and head : not worn 
in the Panjab, but in Hindustan, Ac. 

It is customary to put it on after 
bathing, mostly worn by women, No. 

601, ... 70 

S&rhindi, a tool used in making glass 

bracelets, ... 239 

Sarkanda, tall grass stems, used by 

weavers, ... 2 

SftwAi, a bag pipe ; an inflated goat-skin 

for swimmers, No. 691, ... 127 

SarOta, a pair of nippers for slicing betel 

nut, No. 721, ° ... lay 

Sarod, a musical instrument, No. 870, M# 274 
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Sarpech, tee No. 791, ... 103 

, a turban ornament, ... 181 

Sarpri, (Spiti) woollen cloth, No. 997, ... 32 

Satk, (B6r of Jack Doab) covered places 

for sheltering cattle, ... 324 

Sathra, Sathri, narrow odged chisels, 213,299 &c. 
Satranji, a cotton carpet, ... 22 

Sanni, goldsmith's tongs, ... 184 

Sawath, (Kabuli) a sort of enamel, ... 192 

Sealkot, cutlery of, Nos. 743, 749, 144-140 

— — , gold inlaid work of, et. *eq. t ... 1 08-70 

— , paper, No. 560, ... 789 

— , surgical instruments, made at, . . . 2G9 

Senu, a kind of cotton cloth, ... 21 

Sejband, a cord and tassels of silk for 
tying down the coverlet of a native 
bed, at the corners, No. 532, ... 71 

piniri walla, has the tassel or 
rather gold ball or bulb, which forms 
the enu of the cord made with a net 
work or cage (pinjri) of gold thread 
over the body. 

— ■ ■' Penclii walla. has the same part 

covered with au interlaced set of 
threads, one intertwiued with the 
other as in a vice or “pencil,** 

— - , *b4oc,Ui walla’ is possibly a mis- 

rint in the original catalogue 1804, 
cannot trace it. The third kind 
is called “ Siidawalla” or plain, the 
bulb of the tassel being lightly 
covered with gold thread. 

In all these articles the stem (a) is called 
n&tl, the bulb ( b ) is tuklini, and the 
tassel or bags (c) kalghi. These tassels 
are so tied as to stand upright on 
the corner of the bed, the bulb is 
filled with musk (kastriri ). Sej bauds 
are also made with regular tassels 
called “jhabba” or a mere fringe 
jkal&r for finish thus, j 



Shabakka, a basket hilt or guard to & 

sword, ... 291 

Shagird, an apprentice, ... 42 et. passim. 
Shah ids, the rare Ibex wool, ... 33 

Bhkkh, a powder horn made in the form 
of a large turbinate sea-shell, such 

shells were often used for the pur- 
pose, ... 286 
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Shal kitotn i kar, a shawl woven of twisted 
thread giving it a peculiar regular 
and serrated texture, ... 50 

Shah ms hfn, a large cotton durrec or 
carpet, with a “chaupar” board 
woven in the centre, ... 17 

Shahilmf, ( No. 93 Jewellery ), ... 183 

Skahptir district, dress of, ... 105 

Shahpur, cutlery of, No. 764, ... 148 

Shiil sad£, a plain shawl of paslun 

thread without embroidery, ... 50 

Shiil clori-dur, a shaw l having a “ dori ** 

( Dhourof Mooreroft ), ... 39-40 

Shamla, a large turban formed of coils 

of muslin twisted together, ... 104 

- a scarf shorter than a lungi 

or kumr-bund, made for wear as a 
turban, ... 50 

Shumshlr, ( P. ) = talwar ( H ) q. t\ f 

Shumyfiua, a square tout or canopy, open 
at the sides supported by four [Kites, 
one at each corner, . . . 197*13 

** Sicilia,” a sort of comb on the loom for 

coupaetiug the threads, tee plate , . . . 297 

Sharai, ( Dertijkt ) loose trousers worn 

by Hindus, ... 113 

Siriri, ( Bannoo ) an embroidered shirt, 1J5 
Sharnao, a bag-pipe, No. 885, ... 277 

Shatranjl, a large cotton carpet, ... 22 

Shell, a sort of shoe made in Seoraj near 

Pitch, No. 047, 110 & 133 

Slial a phiri, a fabric made of the seconds 

of shawl wool ( Kashmir ), ... 39 

Sher backa, a short piece with a trumpet 
shaped muzzle, a blunderbuss, 

No. 917, ... 285 

Shikasta, (lit : broken ) Persian running 

hand, ... 348 

— . band, a kind of native surgeon, 265 

Shdr-mahi, ( P. ) lit : “ Fishes milk " 

the white bone of a sort of w hale, 292 
Shitab, ( corruption of siyrftbil ) a stage 

of beat, ... 172 

Skuja kh&nf, silks, specimens of, No. 495 82 

— a kind damask of flowered 

silk or silk with satin patterns in 
it ; made at BahAwalpur, ... 69 

Skiiglila, a travelling bag or skin for 
holding water, or flour, Ac., on a 
journey, made of leather, Peshawar, 
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Sliujn-khAru, a fabric of silk and cotton 
toget her, and glazed, generally made 
in striped pieces Tike gu Ibadan 
work at Balia wal pur, ... 60 

Sikh, a spit for roasting meat on, ... 139 

Sikhs, their dress, ... 103 

Sikli gar, metal cleaner and armourer, 147 
— — ■■■ - , = saikalgar, q. r., 

Shuru, a sort of woolen cloth (Varkaml) 61 
Sidli, or sirh ( Pji. ) a sail, ... 253 

Sijri, (Hills, Mandi) a small portable 

stove. No. 734, ... 140 

Sikkazard Ac., ‘Calcines* used in pottery 

glazing, ... 221 

Sikauju, ( lit: torture ) a press, a screw- 
press used in book- binding and 
shawl- packing, Ac., ... 30 1 

Sil-bntta, grinding slab and pestle, used 

by dyers, &<\, &e. f ... 299 

Hilili, long mis used in the first cleaning 

or boring of a gun-barrel, ... 288 

— , a steel probe or needle- pointed rod, 160 

SUah, a striped cloth from Delhi, ... 22 

Silfchi e hi lame In, q. r., 

Silarn, muslin with a eolored stripe, ... 114-9 

Silma srr suhmi. 

Silwatfn ( No. 70 Jewellery ), ... 183 

Simla States, dress of people, ... 113 

- — — leather work. of. No. 674, ... 120 

— — Jewellery of, ... 178 

Singhari, a tool used by ivory cutters, 

jwr sketch, Ac., ... 215 

Siukh, a spit, a pointed iron rod, ... 239 

Sipiii, a small pointed stand for support- 
ing pottery while in the glazing 
furnace, ... 225 

Si pa tin, a woman’s veil or wrapper, 
formed of 3 pieces sewn together 
( sik pat t a ), ... 115 

Si pawn, or 3 legged iron stand or vice, 
used in bending bamboos lor pipe 
tubes, ... 302 

Si raj, a saddler, ... 304 

Sirdawal piizi q. r„ 

S trga a kind of woman’s veil, ... 23 

Sirki, a light roofing or that eh, No. 586, 87 

Siris^f, a kind of muslin ... 22 

Sirmaug, ( No. 10 Jewellery ), ... 181 

Sirsa district-, dress of, 104 

Sirsa, leather, from, ... 125 

Sisphiil, (Jewellery), ... 181 


Page. 

Sitar, a sort of guitar, ... 272 

Sitan, a kind of cloth ( sheeting ), ... 21 

Sit&ra, (lit : star) gold and silver spangles, 

p, 156-157-161 

Sitta, a shdot of tinsel, ... 194 

Sohfiga, borax, ( Biborate of soda ) 

157 ct passim, 

, a beam, a clod crusher ( Agri 


culture ), 

Sozni, a bed cover quilted or embroi- 
dered in n pattern, the word literally 
means “ lily pattern,” No. 638, 
Sozangar, maker of coarse needles, bis 
trade, 

Spili, dress of people, 

, houses of, 

Snlma, a peculiar kind of gold tinsel for 
embroidery, 

Sumbha, a tool to make holes in hot 
iron, 

. a tool used in metal embossing, 

SunAr, n goldsmith, his tools and work, 
Soliii-sehra, a gold fringe. No. 793, 
Solum, a rasp or coarse file, 

. a rasp or coarse file, used by 

stone cutters, 

Sanjiif, a border or edging of brocade, 
&c., inside the lining of a coat, No. 
798 , 

Srta. a probe (in surgery, tfcc., ) 
Si'ifi-sufivAim, fabric of silk and cotton 
mixed, ‘lawful’ for Mohamadans to 
wear, 

Such, sticks for keeping extended on its 
frame, the “mlr ’ or screen in paper 
making. 

Siii, ( Kangra ), a tailor, 

Suls, an ornamental style of arabie writing, 

SunnS, a cap or butt on the pole of a 
cart, holding t he yoke beam, 

Sundri, in musical instruments a ‘ fret * ... 
Sunyar=:Suiutr, q. *%, 

Supdi, supports attached to the shafts of 
an ekka, 

Sur, a * tone * in music, 

, ( P. ) a melody, a tune, 

Sura hi, a long-necked water goglet, No. 
178, 

Surdhdri. (musie)=ghor (music) q . v 

Surjan. ( Multan ), a tool used in enamel- 
ling, 
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246 
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4 Sur Irarnf, ' to tune an instrument, ... 

Euixnadin, a mall toilet box. for holding 
antimony powder used as a cosmetic, 
>*o. 722, 

£urn&, a pipe or dark r,ct, No. £ f 2, ... 

Susl, a striped colored fabric much used 
for making ‘pajamas’ or loose 
trousers, 

•— sudf Fttsf do-kanni “ susi char ” — 
“panj and “ sat-kanni '* varieties 

• of stisi according to tlie number of 
stripes, ... 

*— sufiyfina, a hind of efiri, ... 

•— chaukanni, coticn striped fabric, a 
broad sdst, q. r., 

•— Wazh’i varieties of, .. 

Euttan, loose trousers of “sdsi” worn 
by Jat women and others, 

Sutlej valley, ( Kanawar ) houses describ- 
ed, ... 

Sutni, loose woollen trousers, worn by 
Labuli men, 

Sutlar, ( well gear ), ... 


T. 


Talar, (P. ) a battle-axe, 

Tabla, a pair of drums, No. 904, ... 

T abalbfiz, a brass bowl, , . . 

lad, a bread silver ring worn on tlie 
upper arm, ... 

Tfiftfc, a sort of ‘ Tafeta ' ... 

Tahband, a cloth worn on the loins = 
lung, 

— — a sheet tied round the waist 

and covering the legs, ... 

Taimat ( Sirsa ) = taliband, q. v, t 


Tak and Lho’i, the foikcd pole and up- 
right, supporting well gear (Cis- 
Sutlej) note, ... 

Takla, a fi cme carrying revolving spools 
used in string making, 

Tfiliye, certain ropes used for letting 
down the moveable mast in a row 
boat, 


T&lwa, ( well gear ), Ac., 

Talwkr, the ordinary curved swords of 
natives, ... 

Tabratti, part of a bullock carriage, IM 


271 

137 

277 

6 


23 

23 


Tanehi. stone chisels, 

Tanelf, a design ’engraved on a shield, 
Ac., previous to the hammering on of 
the gold wire. 

Tar.d, fine gold wire fully drawn out, ... 
Tnndnnrn, (No. 40 Jewellery, 

Takhti (No. 54 Jewellery). 

Takrai, (War.Crf)= Sipattn, q. t\, 

T&la, a lock, ti seq. No. 012, IM 

Tall, a little bell, (music) No. 889, 
Tambitr, n drum in the European fashion 
No. 897, 

Tambura, a sort of guitar, 
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J70 

JfiO 

382 

182 

280 

287 

278 

272 


58- G 

115 

105 

331 

107 

245 


294 

279 

139 

179 

22 

23 

102 


244 

304 


253 

245 

921 

247 


— , chlierwfila a musical instru- 

ment, 272 

TamAn, a bow, requiring force to pull, 
and used for strengthening the 
muscles of the arm, .. 309 

Tang, saddle girth, No. 270, 31 

Tanga : the frame-work cf n 1 ullock 
carriage, the whole affair w'nw/t 
the canopy and scat, 247 

Tangsfeliya, a coroner on mint master, 

(tangsfil 5=. a mint) his tools, ... 301 

TAnki, a tool of steel for splitting slates. 305 

Tankshal, (P) the mint. r J here is an old 
building near the “ mint-gate* of the 
Lahore city used as a mint by the 
Sikhs, 137 

Tfuii, the web cf a fabric, 1,297 

— (a piece,) “PhurA” (q. «\,) only 

of double length, ,,, 51 

Taowfo, a spindle for string-making, ... 304 

Tappa, a mould or die-block, 185 

— - a shaping block, also a piece of 

metal w ith a die or moiild for pro- 
ducing a metal pattern in relief by 
hammering in soft metal, ... 15} 

Tarb, “ sympathetic ” strings in certain 

musical instruments, ... 273 

TarbdAr sitAr, a sort of si (dr, q. v. 9 ... 

Taragf, (Pji). the upper part of the 
masonry of a well ( /. e. above the 
w ater level), ... 337 

Tari-ki-tand, coarse gold wire for making 

TfirS or sitara (spangles), ... 701 

TAriya, certain bars at the back of a 

Tbaili or ckka, ... 247 

T&rkash, the workman who makes the 

first coarse drawing of tinsel w ire, ... 158 
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Tarangi, a pitchfork, 

Tarauni, a lovr stool made of light reed 
or cane work for supporting the 
sweetmeat seller’s tray, 

TarAzu, scales and weights, No. 694, ... 

TArtf, a river swimmer who uses the dr&i 
or sarnai q . v„ and crosses ferries, 
salves tim her, &e, . . , 

TAsha, a sort of tambourine, No. 905, ... 

Tatar- ehul, “ mortise and tenon ” a style 
of building with stone and wood 
practised in the Hills, 

TAtbffi ” a kind of shoe with thick 
embroidery = to ghetto, q. v,, 
Tathwa, a potter’s mallet, 

Tat-paii, a coarse sort of sacking. No. 
556 a, 

TatyAr. (see BharlyA) a maker of brass 
vessels of smaller and lighter descrip- 
tion, 

Taung (Jach Doab), a basket, 

Taur, a potsherd to hold fire, 

Taus, a musical instrument, No. 873, ... 
Tesha, an adze, 

Thai, the desert portion of the Skahpur 
and other districts, 

Thali, a flat plate metal, ,, , 

Thalni, a gold smith’s tool, ... 

Tika (Jewellery No. 16), ... 

TikAni, part of a cart, 

TilA-bat, the twister or maker of gold 
embroidery thread (gold on silk) or 
kal/ibAttfn, 

TiiA, gold : gold wire, gold thread, Tilu- 
kAr worked in gqld, 

TAwad, ( Deraj At ) =» taliband g. i\, 
Tftwah, (or Lok) a flat, round iron baking 
plate, 

TAwAt, (No, 18 Jewellery ), „. 

TAwiz, an amulet, 

Thanda mulamma, a process of silver or 
gold plating, 

Tid-patang ( No. 39 Jewellery ), 

Tid, a beggar’s fiddle, a musical instru- 
ment, No. 875, 

TikA, a sort of shawl, No. 343, ... 

KIA kAr. * gold worked ’ of embroidery, 
fabrics, 

TilA, strips of bark or sheaths of the moon j 
grass, used by Dosftlis, ... 

TUA k*r === kA|d kAr, p ... 


Tind, a water pot, ( well gear), ... 24~ 

Tmgar (adopted from our word tin), 

a tinman or solderer, 302 

Tinsuti, plain cotton cloth, treble thread, 7 

Tir, part of a cart, ... 246 

— , ( P. ) an arrow, ... 

Tfrgar, an arrow maker, ... 295 

Tirkala, a pointed wire tool, used by glass 

bracelet makers, ... 239 

TirsAl reti, a triangular file, 151-297 

TobA, a well sinker, the work described, 337 
Tobra, a horse’s nose bag, No. 429, 50 

Todi, the silk ‘thrower,* ... 58 

Tofang, ( P. ) a gun, 

Tofangcha, ( P. ) a small gun, a pistol, 

band, a pistol belt or sling, 

Peshawar, 

Toghra, ( Multan ) embosser’s tool, ... 291 

Toi, embroidered net of kinds No. 804, 164 

— , a small hollow cup made of a bit of 
the top of a oocoanut shell : use shown 
in the drawing, p. 192,301 

Toka, a hooked lancet for bleeding, ... 200 

a chopper used in cutting up 

tobacco, ... • 308 

, a wooden bandied chopper, Jig., ... 313 

Takma, buttons and loops of silk for 

fastening chogas, ... 72 

Tolai, a kind of printed cloth (colored),.., 23 

Topi, a skull cap, a hat, ... 104 

— , a grain measure, ... 325 

, jlmbbadar, a cap with a tassel 

jhabba, No. 602, ... 99 

Tor, a small peg of wood in a wire-draw- 
ing apparatus, ... 150 

— Ah an i, a pointed pick, used in clean- 
ing guns, &c., ... 301 

Tora, a plain sort of * palizeb ’ without 

the fringe, ... 184 

, a plain ankle ring ; (Derajat) or 

chain work for the ankle without 
a fringe ( with this it would become 
pAlizeb ). ••• 179 

Toslid, double felt ( Amritsar ), ... A l 

TulwAi, parts of a bullock carriage. ... 247 

Tumbiya, a drinking cup shaped like the 

gourd of this name, ... 1*’9 

■i — — , a vessel used in cupping, ••• 260 

Tumkanari, (Kashmir) a kind of drum... 
made of pottery, No. 911 , ... 2 
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Torah-i-marwarid, pearl tassels, worn in a j 

turban. ... 181 i 

Tus or tusha, the finest sort of sliawl 

wool, ... 87 

Tfiti, a pipe vulg : for surak, q. v 

Tuw*r mushi, a grey silk fabric, (Kash- 
mir) with gold stripes, No. 521, ... 70 

Tridodya, a sort of finger ring ( Jack 

Doab), ' ... 180 

Tringul, (Kangra, &c.,) a 3 pronged pitch- 

fork, ... 317 

Trikala, (well gear), ... 2U 

Tdl, or t5n=Khes bkfh wheel, <Jr. 

Tun, ( Cedrela toona) wood used to make 

musical instruments, ... 272 

Tundi-mckh, an anvil with one point, ... 142 

Tur, the weaver’s beam, 297 

Tura, the axle of a cart wheel, ... 246 

Turi, a large trumpet used at ceremonials 

(No. 887), 277 
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W. 

Wadli&n, a sledge hammer, ; M 

W ah&bshahi (wool)--=Kinn 4 ni, q. i\ Ml 
Wati, a fragment of smooth glazed pot- 
terv or porcelain used for smoothing 
and polishing, ° 

Wattanki tnncl, very fine roM wire for 
waking tiluor kulnbAtim, &o., 

Wazir Kliiin's mosque, 

Waztrili.d, (G-ujrauwala), cutlery of, 
Waziri dress, 


151 


149 

100 

220 

147-8 

114 


Yakka, svr ekka. 

1 i akWra, a musieal instrument, (No. 868) 
Yarkand, dresses of, 

Yarf. pulleys and rope, 

Y azur band — Izarband, q, v. 


274 

120 

254 


U. 

U’d, (Cis- Sutlej )=kardh, q. r. 

IT'd, the shafts or frame of a earl, ... 210 

Udftla-uiUlf, a sort of hammer, used by 

metal workers, ... 1 42- 1 4 

Ud&si, (lit : “ the dejected”) a kind of 

devotee, a fakir, their dress, ... 118 

ITkiib, (P) a bird whose feathers are used 

for the featliering of arrow- shafts, 295 

Uri, the light frame carrying a 4 dhera,’ 
q. v . 

, — — , a reel for winding off silk, ... 58 

Urmak, a piece of “ pattu ” (q. v.) worked 
with a silk pattern intended for a 
carpet, ... 50 

TT’rmuk, a cloth of earners hair, but occa- 
sionally made in shawl wool, N o. 392, 4 7 

Uslild, a teacher or master, especially in 

shawl trade, passim ... 42 

Fslitara, a razor, (No. 741), ...145,266 

T T sran, a rope in boat rigging, ... 254 

lltu-kash, a pleater and crimper of cloth, 298 

V. 

Y4na, silk thread for weaving, ,,, 58 

Veri, gold wire that has undergone only 

the first stage of drawing, ,,, 158 

Velna, see Belna. 

Verli4-=Sahn, q. v., ... 824. 

Vera, a rope, in a boat’s rigging, , f , 254 


Z. 

Zambur, large powerful pincers, IM 370 

heavy pincers, 185 e f, passim, 

and Zambtfri surgeon's forceps, 266 

Zamzunm, the name of the groat gun 
called ulso ** Bluingianwala top'* 
described at, M# ^83 

Zanjira, a kind of gold wire chain in 

embroidery, (No. 780), ... 3(53 

Zanjiri, (No. 25 Jewellery), iM isi 

(No. 56 Jewellery), 392 

Zarbaft, a thin fabric of silk and gold 

thread woven together, IM (J 5 

Zarfishan kngliaz, gold sririnkled paper, 

(No. 579), 84 

Z ar- cl <jz=ombroi dor ed with gold thread, 

(Nos. 610, 619, Ac.,) ...99, 100 

Zargar=suwir, q. v . IM 

Zarak, a heavy traffic boat on Sutlej, 

Indus, Ac., ... 254 

Zari=cliuna bAdlf, q. v, 

Zerband mah nukta, martingale and 

piece to which it is attached, 132 

Zahr-mohra, serpentine, 202 

Zra, (P)=K&thi, a saddle, 182 

or jin jean (cloth), M , 21 

posh, an embroidered saddle cover, 

(No. 617), ... 99 

ft rra, chain armour, m 294 




